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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thk Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge, in present- 
ing this publication to the Christian community, deems it necessary to state 
the objects contemplated in the formation of said association. The persons 
who compose it will be a sufficient guarantee, that we aim neither at pecuniary 
aggrandizement, nor the advancement of any Sectarian projects. It is our 
desire to devote our feeble exertions to the promotion of those general interests 
of Christ's religion, in which we can all take a part. This society is founded 
upon the principle, that if the Bible be a*Divine Revelation, it ought not to shun 
the light, or avoid an investigation of the grounds upon which we receive it. 
We wish to carry that principle into practice, by bringing before the community, 
the evidences upon which wc receive the sacred Scriptures as the word of God. 
We are deeply convinced that such information is needed, particularly to guard 
the rising generation against the pernicious principles to which they are exposed. 
We consider it a misfortune, that in the religious education of our youth, 
sufficient pains arc not taken to make them acquainted with the reasons, upon 
which they are required to receive the Gospel. They are thus unprepared to 
meet the objections which may be urged against it ; and feeling, perhaps, that 
the restraints of religion do not accord with their inclinations, they are induced 
to listen to these objections, and from the want of proper information, have been, 
in too many instances, led from the faith once delivered to the saints. In a 
mixed community like that in which we live, every parent has reason for 
apprehension, and must wish for those means, which may be calculated to 
fortify his children against temptation, and keep them from forsaking the 
worship of their Fathers 9 God. In the multiplicity of institutions, which have 
been formed for purposes of Christian benevolence, we know of none, which 
directly contemplates this object ; and it is our purpose to occupy this field, 
believing that a judicious selection of works, on the evidences of Christianity, 
and on the first principles of Protestantism, will be highly useful in strengthening 
the faith of believers, and of preventing many a one from being led away from 
the truth, as it is in Jesus Christ It is not our intention to engage in con- 
oversy, but to act on the defensive in protecting the Temple of our God 

SI the assaults of its enemies. Our objects are general, and we therefore 
* confidence in asking the support of Christians of all denominations. 
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PREFACE. 



It may admit of doubt, whether the open and unmingled contempt 
which the name of Paine excites among Christians, he justified by that 
fairness which they ought to feel, and which their religion can well af- 
ford to all its adversaries ; or by a due regard to the restoration of those 
who may be in danger of being misled by the plausibilities of that well 
known writer. The disapprobation awakened by his shameless immor- 
ality, and the contempt necessarily inspired by his singular want of in- 
formation on the subject about which he dogmatises, ought not to be 
extended to the talents which he had received from his Maker. These 
were more than ordinary. His " Common Sense," and " Crisis," writ- 
ten in defence of our own Revolution, contributed essentially to the 
success of that righteous cause. His "Rights of Man" published in 
reply to Burke on the French Revolution, is a production of merit, dis- 
tinguished by considerable acutencss of thought, play of fancy, and a 
pungent brevity of style ; though at the same time, it must be allowed, 
disfigured by that infidelity which came forth at last in its unveiled 
hideous ness in the " Age of Reason." 

The just distinction which Paine had earned in the cause of freedom, 
paved the way for his ready and even enthusiastic reception as a writer 
on Religion. Here, however, his ordinary resources failed him. Even 
his head was no match for his heart; nor his natural acuteness, for his 
total ignorance of the first elements of Biblical Criticism. This, it is* 
conceived is very conclusively demonstrated, in " Watson's Apology for 
the Bible." This work though noticed at the time of its appearance, 
still remains unanswered. The attempts at reply have perished. An 
answer which shall show any of the vitality of the Apology, or even of 
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the work which the Apology exposes, must fee felt to be a desideratum 
among Infidels. They must see that something more is required to aid 
their cause, than literally trampling on the Bible with Robert Taylor 
•( England — an example which it would appear has been rather ser- 
vilely copied nearer home. Nothing but the ruin of the Infidel cause 
ought to be anticipated from such a barrenness of invention. Paine 
would have been ashamed of it He thought he could write the Bible 
out of repute, and Watson proved he was mistaken ; it remained for his 
disciples now-a-days to imagine they might kick it into contempt. 
Even they ought to know that the public will not fail to infer an incur- 
able deficiency in the heads of those, who on such an emergency be- 
take themselves to their heels. 

W. D. STROBEL, 
ERSKINE MASON, 
JAMES LILLIE, 
W. R. WILLIAMS, 
M. S. HUTTON, 
JOHN N. McLEOD, 

Editing Committee. 



LETTER I. 



SIR— 

I bate lately met with a book of yours entitled The Aoe of Reason, 
part the second, being an investigation of true and of fabulous theology ; 
and I think it not inconsistent with my station, and the duty I owe to 
society, to trouble you and the world with some observations on so ex- 
traordinary a performance. Extraordinary I esteem it, not from any 
novelty in the objections which you have produced against revealed 
religion (for I find little or no novelty in them,) but from the zeal with 
which you labor to disseminate your opinions, and from the confi- 
dence with which you esteem them true. You perceive by this, that I 
<give you credit for your sincerity, how much-soever I may question your 
wisdom, in writing in such a manner, on such a subject ; and I have no 
reluctance in acknowledging, that you possess a considerable share of 
energy of language, and acuteness of investigation; though I must 
be allowed to lament, that these talents have not been applied in a 
manner more useful to human kind, and more creditable to yourself. 

I begin with your preface. You therein state— that you had long 
had an intention of publishing your thoughts upon religion, but that you 
had originally reserved it to a later period in life — I hope there is no 
want of charity in saying, that it would have been fortunate for the 
Christian world, had your life been terminated before you had fulfilled 
your intention. In accomplishing your purpose, you will have unsettled 
the faith of thousands; rooted from the minds of the unhappy virtuous 
all their comfortable assurances of a future recompense; have annihi- 
lated in the minds of the flagitious all their fears of future punishment; 
you will have given the reins to the domination of every passion, and 
have thereby contributed to the introduction of the public insecurity, 
and of the private unhappiness, usually and almost necessarily accom- 
panying a state of corrupt morals. 

No one can think worse of confession to a priest and subsequent 
absolution, as practised in the church of Rome, than I do; but I cannot, 
with you, attribute the guillotine massacres to that cause. Men's minds 
were not prepared, as you suppose, for the commission of all manner 
of crimes, by any doctrines of the church of Rome, corrupted as I es- 
teem it, but by their not thoroughly believing even that religion. What 
may not society expect from those, who shall imbibe the principles of 
your book 1 

A fever, which you and those about you expected would prove mortal, 
made you remember, with renewed satisfaction, that you had written the 
former part of your Age of Reason — and you know therefore, you say, 
by experience, the conscientious trial of your own principles. I admit 
this declaration to be a proof of the sincerity of your persuasion, 
but I cannot admit it to be any proof of the truth of your principles. 



WATSON'S APOLOGY, 

What is conscience? Is it, as has been thought, an internal monitor 
implanted in us by the Supreme Being, and dictating to us, on all occa- 
sions, what is right, or wrong? Or is it merely our own judg- 
ment of the moral rectitude or turpitude of our own actions? I take 
the word (with Mr. Locke) in the latter, as the only intelligible sense. 
Now who sees not that our judgments of virtue and vice, right and 
wrong, are not always formed from an enlightened and dispassionate 
use of our reason, in the investigation of truth? They are more 
generally formed from the nature of the religion we profess; from the 
quality of the civil government under which we live ; from the general 
manners of the age, or the particular manners of the persons with whom 
we associate; from the education we have had in our youth; from 
the books we have read at a more advanced period; and from other 
accidental causes. Who sees not that, on this account, conscience may 
be conformable or repugnant to the law of nature ? — may be certain, or 
doubtful — and that it can be no criterion of moral rectitude, even when 
it is certain, because the certainty of an opinion is no proof of its 
being a right opinion? A man may be certainly persuaded of an error 
in reasoning, or an untruth in matters of fact. It is a maxim of every 
law, human and divine, that a man ought never to act in opposition to 
his conscience, but it will not from thence follow, that he will, in obey- 
ing the dictates of his conscience, on all "occasions act right. An in- 
quisitor, who burns Jews and heretics ; a Robespierre, who massacres 
innocent and harmless women; a robber, who thinks that all things 
ought to be in common, and that a state of propriety is an unjust in- 
fringement of natural liberty; — these, and a thousand perpetrators of 
different crimes, may all follow the dictates of conscience ; and may, at 
the real or supposed approach of death, remember " with renewed sa- 
tisfaction," tho worst of their transactions, and experience without dis- 
may u a conscientious trial of their principles." But this, their conscien- 
tious composure, can be no proof to others of tho rectitude of their 
principles, and ought to be no pledge to themselves of their innocence, 
in adhering to them. 

I have thought fit to make this remark, with a view of suggesting to 
you a consideration of great importance — whether you have examined 
calmly, and according to the best of your ability, the argumonts by 
which the truth of revealed religion may, in the judgment of learned 
and impartial men, be established? — You will allow, that thousands of 
learned and impartial men, (I speak not of priests, who, however, are 

1 trust, as learned and impartial as yourself, but of laymon of tho most 
splendid talents) — you will allow, that thousands of these, in all ages, 
have embraced revealed religion as true. Whether these men have all 
been in an error, enveloped in tho darkness of ignorance, shackled by 
the chains of superstition, whilst you and a few others have enjoyed 
light and liberty, is a question I submit to tho decision of your readers. 

If you have made the best examination you can, and yet reject re- 
vealed religion as an imposture, I pray that God may pardon what I 
esteem your error. And whether you have made this examination or 
not, does not become me or any man to determine. That Gospel, 
which you despise, has taught me this moderation; it has said to me— 
"Who art thou that judges! another man's servant? To his own mas- 
ter he standeth or falleth." I think that you are in an error ; but 
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whether that error he to you a vincible or an invincible error, I pre- 
sume not to determine. I know indeed where it is said — " that the 
preaching of the cross is to them that perish, foolishness, — and that if 
the gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost. 9 ' The consequence 
of your unbelief must be left to the just and merciful judgment of Him, 
who alone knoweth the mechanism and the liberty of our understand- 
ings; the origin of our opinions; the strength of our prejudices; the 
excellencies and the defects of our reasoning faculties. 

I shall, designedly, write this and the following letters in a popular 
manner; hoping that thereby they may stand a chance of being p^ 
rused by that class of readers, for whom your work seems to be par* 
ticularly calculated, and who arc the most likely to be injured by it 
The really learned are in no danger of being infected by the poison of 
Infidelity; they will excuse me, therefore, for having entered as little 
as possible, into deep disquisitions concerning the authenticity of the 
Bible. The subject has been so learnedly, and so frequently, handled 
by other writers, that it does not want (i had almost said, it does not 
admit) any further proof. And it is the more necessary to adopt this 
mode of answering your book, because you disclaim all learned appeals 
to other books, and undertake to prove, lrom the Bible itself, that it is 
unworthy of credit. I hope to show, from the Bible itself, the direct 
contrary. But in case any of your readers should think that you had 
not put forth all your strength, by not referring for proof of your 
opinion to ancient authors ; lest they should expect that all ancient au- 
thors are in your favor; I will venture to atlirni, that had you made a 
learned ap]>eal to all the ancient books in the world, sacred or profane, 
Cliristiau, Jewish, or Pagan, instead of lessening, they would have 
established the credit and authority of the Bible as the Word of God. 

Quitting your preface, let us proceed to the work itself, in which them 
is much repetition, and a defect of proper arrangement. I will follow 
your track, however, as nearly a> 1 can. The first question you pro- 
pose for consideration is — "Whether ihere is sufficient authority fbr 
believing the Bible to be the Wor.1 of God, or whether there is notV- 
You determine this question in the lvruive, upon what you are pleased 
to call moral evidence. You bold it impossible that the Bible can be 
the Word of God, because it is therein said, that the Israelites des- 
troyed the Canaanites by the express command of God ; and to believe 
the Bible to be true, we must, you affirm, unbulieve all our belief of the 
moral justice of God; for wherein, you a vk, could crying or smiling 
infants ofiend"? — T am astonished t.'ii't so .unite a reasoncr should attempt 
to disjni'a-je the Bible, by hrb.L'inr f.nwani this exploded and frequently 
refuted objection of Morgan, Tinrhd, and Bolingbroke. You profess 
yourself ;o be a deist, and to believe t':at there is a God, who created 
the universe, and established the laws oi" nature, by which it is sustain- 
ed in existence. You profess thai \h)>\i die contemplation of the work* 
of God, you derive a knowled^' of his attributes; and you reject the 
Bible, because it ascribes to God timers inconsistent (as you suppose) 
with t-iO attribute** which you have discovered to belong to him; in 
particular, you think it repugnani to his moral justice, that he should 
doom to destruction the crying or smiling infants of the Canaanites.— 
Why do you not maintain it to be repugnant to his moral justice, that 
he should suffer crying or smiling infants to be swallowed up by an 
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earthquake, drowned by an inundation, consumed by fire, starved by a 
famine, or destroyed by pestilence ? The word of God is in perfect 
harmony with his work ; crying or smiling infants are subjected to death 
in both. We believe that the earth, at the express command of God, 
opened her mouth, and swallowed up Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, with 
their wives, their sons, and their little ones. This you esteem so re- 
pugnant to God's moral justice, that you spurn, as spurious, the book in 
which the circumstance is related. When Catania, Lima, and Lisbon, 
were severally destroyed by earthquakes, men with their wives, their 
sons, and their little ones, were swallowed up alive — why do you not 
spurn as spurious, the book of nature in which this fact is certainly 
written, and from the perused of which you infer the moral justice of 
God \ You will, probably, reply that the evils which the Canaanites 
suffered from the express command of God, were different from those 
which were brought on mankind, by the operation of the laws of nature. 
—Different ! in what ? — Not in the magnitude of the evil — not in the 
subjects of sufferance — not in the author of it — for my philosophy, at 
least, instructs me to believe, that God not only primarily formed, but 
that he has through all ages executed the laws of nature ; and that he 
will through all eternity administer them, for the general happiness of 
his creatures, whether we can, on every occasion, discern that end or not. 

I am far from being guilty of the impiety of questioning the existence 
of the moral justice of God, as proved either by natural or revealed 
religion ; what I contend for is shortly this — that you have no right, in 
fairness of reasoning, to urge any apparent deviation from moral justice 
as an argument against revealed religion, because you do not urge an 
equally apparent deviation from it, as an argument against natural re- 
ligion : you reject the former, and admit the latter, without adverting 
that, as to your objection, they must stand or fall together. 

As to the Canaanites, it is needless to enter into any proof of the 
depraved state of their morals ; they were a wicked people in the time 
of Abraham, and they, even then, were devoted to destruction by God ; 
but their iniquity was not then full. In the time of Moses, they were 
idolaters, sacrifices of their own crying or smiling infants ; devourers 
of human flesh ; addicted to unnatural lusts ; immersed in the filthiness 
of all manner of vice. Now, I think, it will be impossible to prove, 
that it was a proceeding contrary to God's moral justice, to extermi- 
nate so wicked a people. He made the Israelites the executors of his 
vengeance ; and, in doing this, he gave such an evident and terri- 
ble proof of his abomination to vice, as could not fail to strike the sur- 
rounding nations with astonishment and terror, and to impress on the 
minds of the Israelites what they were to expect, if they followed the 
example of the nations whom he commanded them to cut off. " Ye 
shall not commit any of these abominations — that the land spue not yon 
out also, as it spued out the nations before you." How strong and 
descriptive this language 1 the vices of the inhabitants were so abomina- 
ble, that the very land was sick of them, and forced to vomit them forth, 
as the stomach disgorges a deadly poison. 

I have often wondered what could be the reason that men, not desti- 
tute of talents, should be desirous of undermining the authority of re- 
vealed religion, and studious in exposing, with a malignant and illiberal 
.exultation, every little difficulty attending the Scriptures, to popular 
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animadversion and contempt. I am not willing to attribute this strange 
propensity to what Plato attributed the atheism of his time — to profli- 
gacy of manners— to affectation of singularity — to gross ignorance, as- 
suming the semblance of deep research and superior sagacity. — I had 
rather refer it to an impropriety of judgment respecting the manners 
and mental acquirements of human kind in the first ages of the world. 
Most unbelievers argue as if they thought that man, in remote and rude 
antiquity, in the very birth and infancy of our species, had the same 
distinct conceptions of one, eternal, invisible, incorporeal, infinitely 
wise, powerful and good God, which they themselves have now. This 
I look upon as a great mistake, and a pregnant source of infidelity. 
Human kind, by long experience ; by the institutions of civil society ; 
by the cultivation of arts and science ; by, as I believe, divine instruc- 
tion actually given to some, and traditionally communicated to all ; is 
in a far more distinguished situation, as to the powers of the mind, than 
it was in the childhood of the world. The history of roan, is the history 
of the providence of God ; who, willing the supreme felicity of all his 
creatures, has adapted his government to the capacity of those, who in 
different ages were the subjects of it. The history of any one nation 
throughout all ages, and that of all nations in the same age, are but 
separate parts of one great plan, which God is carrying on for the moral 
melioration of mankind. But who can comprehend the whole of this 
immense design ? The shortnesss of life, the weakness of our faculties, 
the inadequacy of our means of information, conspire to make it impos- 
sible for us, worms of the earth, insects of an hour, completely to 
understand any one of its parts. No man, who well weighs the subject, 
ought to be surprised, that in the histories of ancient times many things 
should occur foreign to our manners, the propriety and necessity of 
which we cannot clearly apprehend. 

It appears incredible to many, that God Almighty should have had 
colloquial intercourse with our first parents ; that he should have con- 
tracted a kind of friendship for the patriarchs, and entered into cove- 
nants with them ; that he should have suspended the laws of nature 
in Egypt ; should have been so apparently partial as to become the 
God and governor of one particular nation ; and should have so far de- 
meaned himself, as to give to that people a burdensome ritual of wor- 
ship, statutes and ordinances, many of which seem to be beneath the 
lignity of his attention, unimportant and impolitic. I have conversed 
with many deists, and have always found that the strangeness of these 
things was the only reason for their disbelief of them: nothing similar 
has happened injheir time; they will not, therefore, admit, diat these 
events have really taken place at any time. As well might a child, 
when arrived at a state of manhood, contend that he never either stood 
in need of, or experienced the fostering care of a mother's kindness, 
the wearisome attention of his nurse, or the instruction and discipline 
of his schoolmaster. The Supreme Being selected one family from an 
idolatrous world ; nursed it up, by various acts of his providence, into a 
great nation; communicated to that nation a knowledge of his holiness, 
justice, mercy, power, and wisdom ; disseminated them at various times, 
through every part of the earth, that they might be a " leaven to leaven 
the whole lump," that they might assure all other nations of the existence 
of one supreme God, the creator and preserver of the world, the only 
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proper object of adoration. With what reason can we expect, that 
what was done to one nation, not out of any partiality to them, bat for 
the general good, should be done to all f That the mode of instruction, 
which was suited to the infancy of the world, should be extended 
to the matirity of its manhood, or to the imbecility of its old 
age? I own to you, that when I consider how nearly man, in a 
savage state, approaches to the brute creation, as to intellectual excel- 
lence, and when I contemplate his miserable attainments, as to the 
knowledge of God, in a civilized state, when he has had no divine in- 
struction on the subject, or when that instruction has been forgotten, 
(for all men have known something of God from tradition) I cannot but 
admire the wisdom and goodness of the Supreme Being, in having let 
himself down to our apprehensions: in having given to mankind, in the 
earliest ages, sensible and extraordinary proofs of his existence and at- 
tributes ; in having made the Jewish and Christian dispensations me- 
diums to convey to all men, through all ages, that knowledge concern- 
ing himself, which he has vouchsafed to give Immediately to the first. 
I own it is strange, very strange, that he should have made an 
immediate manifestation of himself in the first ages of the world ; but 
what is there that is not strange? It is strange that you and I are here 
— that there is water, and earth, and air, and fire — that there is a sun, 
and moon, and stars — that there is generation, corruption, reproduction. 
I can account ultimately for none of these things, without recurring to 
him who made every thing. I also am his workmanship, and look up 

Shim with hope of preservation through all eternity; I adore him for 
s word as well as for his work : his work I cannot comprehend, but 
his word hath assured me of all that I am concerned to know — that he 
hath prepared everlasting happiness for those who love and obey him. 
This you will call preachment — I will have done with it; but the sub- 
ject is so vast, and the plan of providence, in my opinion, so obviously 
wise and good, that I can never think of it without having my mind 
filled with piety, admiration, and gratitude. 

In addition to the moral evidence (as you are pleased to think it) 
against the Bible, you threaten in the progress of your work, to pro- 
duce such other evidence as even a priest cannot deny. A philosopher 
in search of truth, forfeits with me all claim to candour and impartiality, 
when he introduces railing for reasoning, vulgar and illiberal sarcasm in 
the room of argument. I will not imitate the example you set me : 
but examine what you shall produce, with as much coolness and respect, 
as if you had given the priests no provocation ; as if you were a man 
of the most unblemished character, subject to no prejudices, actuated 
by no bad designs, nor liable to have abuse retorted upon you with 
success. 



LETTER II. 

Before you commence your grand attack upon the Bible, you wish 
to establish a difference between the evidence necessary to prove the 
authenticity of the Bible, and that of any other ancient book. I am 
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•ot surprised at your anxiety on this bead; for all writers on the subject 
have agreed in thinking that St Austin reasoned well, when, in vindi- 
eating the genuineness of the Bible, he asked — "What proofs have we 
that the works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Varro, and other profane au- 
thors, were written by those whose name they bear; unless it be that 
this has been an opinion generally received at all times, and by all those 
who have lived since the authors 1" This writer was convinced, that 
the evidence which established the genuineness of any profane book, 
would establish that of the sacred book; and I profess myself to be of 
the same opinion, notwithstanding what you have advanced to the con* 
trary. 

In this part your ideas seem to me to be confused; I do not say that 
you, designedly, jumble together mathematical science and historical 
evidence; the knowledge acquired by demonstration, and the proba- 
bility derived from testimony. You know but one ancient book, that 
authoritatively challenges universal consent and belief, and that is Eu- 
clid's Elements. If I were disposed to make frivolous objections, 
I should say that even Euclid's Elements had not met with universal 
consent; that there had been men, both in ancient and modern times, 
who had questioned the intuitive evidence of some of his axioms, and 
denied the justness of some of his demonstrations: but, admitting the 
truth, I do not see the pertinency of your observation. You are at- 
tempting to subvert the authenticity of the Bible, and you tell us that 
Euclid's Elements are certainly true. What then? Does it follow that 
the Bible is certainly false? The most illiterate scrivener in the king- 
dom does not want to be informed, that the examples in his Wingate's 
Arithmetic, are proved by a different kind of reasoning from that by 
which he persuades himself to believe, that there was such a person as 
Henry VIII. or that there is such a city as Paris. 

It may be of use to remove this confusion in your argument, to state, 
distinctly, the difference between the genuineness, and the authenticity 
of a book. A genuine book, is that which was written by the person 
whose name it bears, as the author of it An authentic book, is that 
which relates to matters of fact, as they really happened. A book 
may be genuine without being authentic; and a book may be authentic, 
without being genuine. The books written by Richardson and Field- 
ing, are genuine books, though the histories of Clarissa and Tom Jones 
are fables. The history of the Island of Formosa is a genuine book; 
it was written by Psalmanazar; but it is not an authentic book (though 
ft was long esteemed as such, and translated into different languages) 
for the author, in the latter part of his life, took shame to himself for 
having imposed on the world, and confessed that it was a mere romance. 
Anson's Voyage may be considered as an authentic book, h, probably, 
containing a true narration of the principle events recorded in it : but 
ft is not a genuine book having not been written by Walters, to whom 
ft is ascribed, but by Robins. 

This distinction between the genuineness and authenticity of a book, 
wul assist us in detecting the fallacy of an argument, which you state 
with great confidence in the part of your work now under considera- 
tion, and which you frequently allude to, in other parts, as conclusive 
evidence against the truth of die Bible. Your arguments stand thus — 
if it be found that the books ascribed to Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, 
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were not written by Moses, Joshua, and Samuel, every part of the au-* 
thority and authenticity of these books is gone at once. I presume to 
think otherwise. The genuineness of those books (in the judgment of 
those who say that they were written by these authors) will certainly 
be gone ; but their authenticity may remain ; they may still contain a 
true account of real transactions, though the names of the writers of 
them should be found to be different from what they are generally 
esteemed to be. 

Had, indeed, Moses said that he wrote the first five books of the 
Bible ; and had Joshua and Samuel said that they wrote the books which 
are respectively attributed to them ; and had it been found, that Moses, 
Joshua, and Samuel, did not write these books; then, I grant, the 
authority of the whole would have been gone at once ; these men would 
liave been found liars, as to the genuineness of the books ; and this proof 
of their want of veracity, in one point, would have invalidated their 
testimony in every other; these books would have been justly stigma- 
tized, as neither genuine nor authentic. 

A history may bo true, though it should not only be ascribed to a 
wrong author, but though the author of it should not be known ; anony- 
mous testimony does not destroy the reality of facts, whether natural or 
miraculous. Had lord Clarendon published his History of the Rebellion, 
without prefixing his name to it ; or had the History of Titus Livius 
come down to us, under the name of Valerius Flaccus, or Valerius 
Maximus; the facts mentioned in these histories would have been 
equally certain. 

As to your assertion, that the miracles recorded in Tacitus, and in 
other profane historians, are quite as well authenticated as those of the 
Bible — it, being a mere assertion, destitute of proof, may be properly 
answered by a contrary assertion. I take the liberty then to say, that 
the evidence for the miracles recorded in the Bible is, both in kind and 
degree, so greatly superior to that for the prodigies mentioned by Livy, 
or the miracles related by Tacitus, as to justify us in giving credit to the 
one as the work of God, and in withholding it from the other as the 
effect of superstition and imposture. This method of derogating from 
tho credibility of Christianity, by opposing to the miracles of our Saviour, 
the tricks of ancient impostors, seems to have originated with Hierocles 
in the fourth century ; and it has been adopted by unbelievers from 
that time to this ; with this difference, indeed, that the heathens of the 
third and fourth century admitted that Jesus wrought miracles ; but lest 
that admission should have compelled them to abandon their gods and 
become Christians, they said, that their Apolonius, their Apuleius, their 
Aristtas, did as great : whilst modern deists deny the fact of Jesus 
having ever wrought a miracle. And they have some reason for this 
proceeding ; they are sensible that the gospel miracles are so different, 
in all their circumstances, from these related in pagan story, that, if 
they admit them to have been performed, they must admit Christianity 
to be true ; hence they have fabricated a kind of deistical axiom — that 
no human testimony can establish the credibility of a miracle. — This, 
though it has been an hundred times refuted, is still insisted upon, as if 
its truth had never been questioned, and could not be disproved. 

You " proceed to examine the authenticity of the Bible ; and you 
begin, you say, with what are called the five books of Moses, Genesis, 
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Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. Your intention, you 
profess, is to show that these books are spurious, and that Moses is not 
the author of them ; and still farther, that they were not written in the 
time of Moses, nor till several hundred years afterwards; that they 
are no other than an attempted history of the life of Moses, and of the 
times in which he is said to have lived, and also of times prior thereto, 
written by some very ignorant and stupid pretender to authorship, 
several hundred years after the death of Moses." — In this passage the 
utmost force of your attack on the authority of the five books of Moses 
is clearly stated. You are not the first who has started this difficulty ; 
it is a difficulty, indeed, of modern date ; having not been heard of, 
either in synagogue, or out of it, till the twelfth century. About that 
time Aben Ezra, a Jew of great erudition, -noticed some passages 
(the same that you have brought forward) in the five first books of the 
Bible, which he thought had not been written by Moses, but inserted 
by some person after the death of Moses. But he was far from main* 
taining, as you do, that these books were written by some ignorant and 
stupid pretender to authorship, many hundred years after the death of 
Moses. Hobbes contends that the Books of Moses are so called, not 
from their having been written by Moses, but from their containing an 
account of Moses. Spinoza supported the same opinion; and Le 
Clcrc, a very able theological critic of the last and present century, 
once entertained the same notion. You see that this fancy has had 
some patrons before you ; the merit or the demerit, the sagacity or the 
temerity of having asserted that Moses is not the author of the Penta- 
teuch, is not entirely yours. Le Clerc, indeed, you must not boast of. 
When his judgment was matured by age, he was ashamed of what he 
had written on the subject in his younger years ; he made a public re- 
cantation of his error, by annexing to his commentary on Genesis, a 
Latin dissertation-— concerning Moses, the author of the Pentateuch, 
and his design in composing it. If in your future life you should chance 
to change your opinion on the subject, it will be an honor to your 
character to emulate the integrity, and to imitate the example of Le Clerc* 
The Bible is not the only book which has undergone the fate of being 
reprobated as spurious, after it had been received as genuine and au- 
thentic for many ages. It has been maintained that the history of He- 
rodotus was written in the time of Constantine ; and that the Classics 
are forgeries of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. These extrava- 
gant reveries amused the world at the time of their publication, and 
have long since sunk into oblivion. You esteem all prophets to be such 
lying rascals, that I dare not predict the fate of your book. 

Before you produce your main objections to the genuineness of the 
books of Moses, you assert — " That there is no affirmative evidence 
that Moses is the author of them." — What? no affirmative evidence 1 
In the eleventh century Maimonides drew up a confession of faith for 
the Jews, which all of them at this day admit ; it consists only of thirteen 
articles ; and two of them have respect to Moses ; one affirming the au- 
thenticity, the other the genuineness of his books. — /The doctrine and 
prophecy of Moses is true. — The law that we have was given by Moses* 
— This is the faith of the Jews at present, and has been their faith ever 
since the destruction of their city and temple ; it was their faith in the 
time when the authors of the New Testament wrote ; it was their faith 
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during their captivity in Babylon ; in the time of their kings and judges, 
and no period can be shewn, from the age of Moses to the present hour, 
in which it was not their faith. — Is this no affirmative evidence ? I can- 
not desire a stronger. Josephus, in his book against Appion, writes 
thus — u Y[e have only two and twenty books which are to be believed 
as of divine authority, and which comprehend the history of all ages ; 
five belong to Moses, which contain the original of man and the tradition 
of the succession of generations, down to his death, which takes in a 
compass of about three thousand years. 9 ' Do you consider this as no 
affirmative evidence t Why should I mention Juvenal speaking of the 
volume which Moses had written 1 Why enumerate a long list of pro- 
fane authors, all bearing testimony to the fact of Moses being the leader 
and the law-giver of the Jewish nation ? And if a law-giver, surely, a 
writer of the laws. But what says the Bible ? In Exodus it says— 
u Moses wrote all the words of the Lord, and took the book of the co- 
venant, and read in the audience of the people." — In Deuteronomy it 
says — " And it came to pass, when Moses had made an end of writing 
the words of this law in a book, until they were finished (this surely im- 
ports the finishing of a laborious work) that Moses commanded the Le- 
vites, which bear the ark of the covenant of the Lord, saying, Take this 
book of the law and put it in the side of the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord your God, that it may be there for witness against thee." This is 
said in Deuteronomy, which is a kind of repetition or abridgment of the 
four preceding books ; and it is well known that the Jews gave the name 
of the Law to the first five books of the Old Testament. What possi- 
ble doubt can there be that Moses wrote the books in question ? I could 
accumulate many other passages from the scriptures to this purpose ; 
but if what I have advanced will not convince you that there is affirma- 
tive evidence, and of the strongest kind, for Moses' being the author of 
these books, nothing that I can advance will convince you. 

What if I should grant all you undertake to prove (the stupidity and 
ignorance of the writer excepted) ? What if I should admit that Samuel 
or Ezra % or some other learned Jew, composed those books from public 
records, many years after the death of Moses ? Will it follow that there 
was no truth in them 1 According to my logic, it will only follow, that 
they are not genuine books ; every fact recorded in them may be true, 
whenever, or by whomsoever, they were written. It cannot be said 
thai the Jews had no public records ; the Bible furnishes abundance of 
proof to the contrary. I by no means admit, that these books, as to the 
main part of them, were not written by Moses ; but I do contend, that 
a book may contain a true history, though we knew not the author of it 
or though we may be mistaken in ascribing it to a wrong author. 
' The first argument you produce against Moses being the author of 
these books is so old, that I do not know its original author ; and it is 
so miserable a one, that I wonder you should adopt it. — " These books 
cannot be written by Moses, because they are wrote in the third person 
— it is always, the Lord said unto Moses, or Moses said unto the Lord. 
This, you say, is the style and manner that historians use in speaking of 
the person whose lives and actions they are writing." This observation 
» true, but it does not extend far enough ; for this is tho style and man- 
ner not only of historians writing of other persons, but of eminent men, 
such as Xcnopkon and Josephus, writing of themselves. If General 
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Wm&mgUn should write the history of the American War, and should, 
from his great modesty, speak of himself in the third person, would you 
dunk it reasonable that, two or three thousand years hence, any person 
should, on that account, contend that the history was not true f Cmuw 
writes of himself m the third person. It is always, Cesar made a speech, or 
a speech was made to Caesar, Caesar crossed the Rhine, Caesar invaded 
Britain ; hut every school-boy knows, that this circumstance cannot be 
adduced as a serious argument against Caesar's being the author of his 
own Commentaries. 

But Moses, you urge, cannot be the author of the book of Numbers, 
because he says of himself — u that Moses was a very meek man, above 
all the men that were on the face of the earth." If he said this of him- 
self, he was, as you say, " a vain and arrogant coxcomb (such is your 
phrase) and unworthy of credit — and if he' did not say it, the b**ks are 
without authority/' This your delimma is perfectly harmless; it has 
not a horn to hurt the weakest logician. If Moses did not write this 
little verse, if it was inserted by Samuel, or any of his countrymen, who 
knew his character and revered his memory, will it follow that he did 
not write any other part of the book of Numbers ? Or if he did not 
write any part of the book of Numbers, will it follow that be did not 
write any of the other books of which he is usually reputed the author t 
And if he did write this of himself, he was justified by the occasion which 
extorted from him this commendation. Had this expression been writ* 
ten in a modern style and manner it would probably have given you no 
offence. For who would be so fastidious as to find fault with an illus- 
trious man, who, being calumniated by his nearest relations, as guilty of 
pride and fond of power, should vindicate his character by saying — my 
temper was naturally as meek and unassuming as that of any man upon 
earth T There are occasions, in which a modest man, who speaks 
truly, may speak proudly of himself, without forfeiting his general cha- 
racter ; and there is no occasion, which either more requires, or more 
excuses this conduct, than when he is repelling the foul and envious as- 
persiens of those who both knew his character and had experienced his 
kindness ; and in that predicament stood Aaron and Miriam, the accu- 
sers of Moses. You yourself have probably felt the sting of calumny, 
and have been anxious to remove the impression. I do not call you a 
vain and arrogant coxcomb for vindicating your character, when in the 
latter part of this very work you boast, and I hope truly, " the man does 
not exist that can say I have persecuted him, or any man, or any set of 
men, in the American Revolution or in the French Revolution ; or that 
I have in any case returned evil for evil." I know not what kings and 
priests may say to this : you may not have returned to them evil for evil, 
because they never, I believe, did you any harm ; but you have done 
them all the harm you could, and that without provocation. 

I think it needless to notice your observation upon what you call the* 
dramatic style of Deuteronomy : it is an ill founded hypothesis. You 
might as well ask, where the author of Caesar's Commentaries got the 
speeches of Caesar, as where the author of Deuteronomy got the speeches 
of Moses. But your argument — that Moses was not the author of Deu- 
teronomy, because the reason given in that book for the observation of 
the Sabbath, is different from tjiat given in Exodus, merits a reply* 
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You need not be told that the very name of this hook imports, in 
Greek, a repetition of a law : and that the Hebrew doctors have called 
it by a word of the same meaning. In the fifth verse of the first chap* 
ter it is said in our Bibles, " Moses began to declare this law ;" but the 
Hebrew words, more properly translated, import that u Moses began, or 
determined to explain the law." This is no shift of mine to get over a 
difficulty ; the words are so rendered in most of the ancient versions, 
and by Fagtus, Vetabhts and Le Cltrc y men eminently skilled in the 
Hebrew language. This repetition and explanation of the law, was a 
wise and benevolent proceeding in Moses : that those who were either 
not born, or were mere infants, when it was first (forty years before) 
delivered in Horeb, might have an opportunity of knowing it ; especially 
as Moses their leader was soon to be taken from them, and they were 
about to be settled in the midst of nations given to idolatry and sunk in 
vice. Now where is the wonder, that some variations, and some addi- 
tions, should be made to a law, when a legislator thinks fit to republish 
it many years after its first promulgation. 

With respect to the Sabbath, the learned are divided in opinion con- 
cerning its origin ; some contending that it was sanctified from the cre- 
ation of the the world ; that it was observed by the patriarchs before the 
flood; that it was neglected by the Israelites during their bondage in 
Egypt ; revived on the falling of manna in the wilderness ; and enjoin- 
ed as a positive law at Sinai. Others esteem its institution to have been 
no older than the age of Moses ; and argue, that what is said of the 
sanctification of the Sabbath in the book of Genesis, is said by way of 
anticipation. There may be truth in both these accounts. To me it is 
probable that the memory of the creation was handed down from Adam 
to all his posterity ; and that the seventh day was for a long time, held 
sacred by all nations, in commemoration of that event ; but that the pe- 
culiar rigidness of its observance was enjoined by Moses to the Israelites 
alone. As to their being two reasons given for its being kept holy,— 
one, that on that day God rested from the work of creation — the other, 
on that day God had given them rest from the servitude of Egypt — I see 
no contradiction in the accounts. If a man, in writing the history of 
England, should inform his readers that the parliament had ordered the 
fifth day of November to be kept holy, because on that day God deli- 
vered the nation from a bloody-intended massacre by gunpowder ; and, 
if, in another part if his history, he should assign the deliverance of our 
church and nation from popery and arbitrary power, by the arrival of 
King William, as a reason for its being kept holy ; would any one con- 
tend that he was not justified in both these ways of expression, or that 
we ought from thence to conclude, that he was not the author of them 
both. 

You think — " that law in Deuteronomy inhuman and brutal, which 
authorises parents, the father and the mother, to bring their own children 
to have them stoned to death for what it is pleased to call stubbornness.* * 
You are aware, I suppose, that paternal power, amongst the Romans, 
the Gauls, the Persians, and other nations, was of the most arbitrary 
kind ; that it extended to the taking away of the life of the child. I do 
not know whether the Israelites in the time of Moses exercised this pa- 
ternal power ; it was not a custom adopted by all nations ; but it was 
by many ; and in the infancy of society, before individual families bad 
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e onia a ced into cpimimnitieg, it was probably very general, Now Moses, 
by this law, which you esteem brutal and inhuman, hindered such an ex- 



travagant power from being either introduced or exercised amongst the 
Israelites. This law is so far from countenancing the arbitrary power of 
a father over the life of his child, that it takes from him the power of ac- 
cusing the child before a magistrate— the father and mother of thfe child 
must agree in bringing the child to judgment — and it is not by their united 
will that the child was to be condemned to death ; the elders of the chy 
were to judge whether the accusation was true : and the accusation was 
to be not merely, as you insinuate, that the child was stubborn, but that 
be was u stubborn and rebellious, a glutton and a drunkard.*' Consider- 
ed in this light, you must allow the law to have been a humane restric- 
tion of a power improper to be lodged with any parent. 

That yon may abuse the priests, you abandon your subject — u Priests," 
you say, " preach up Deuteronomy, for Deuteronomy preaches up 
tithes." I do not know that priests preach up Deuteronomy, more 
than they pseach up other books of scripture ; but I do know that tithes 
are riot preached up in Deuteronomy, more than in Leviticus, in Num- 
bers, in Chronicles, in Maljclii, in the law, the history, and the prophets 
of the Jewish nation. You go on, " It is from this book, chap, xxv, 
ver. 4, they have taken the phrase, and applied it to tithing 'Thou 
sfaalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn :' and that this 
might not escape observation, they have noted it in the table of the 
contents at the head of the chapter, though it is only a single verse of 
less than two lines. O priests! priests! ye are willing to be compared 
to an ox for the sake of tithes !" I cannot call this — reasoning — and 
I will not pollute my page by giving it a proper appellation. Had the 
table of contents, instead of simply saying — the ox is not to be muzzled, 
said — tithes enjoined, or priests to be maintained — there would have 
been a litde ground for your censure. Whoever noted this phrase at 
the head of the chapter, had better reason for doing it than you have 
attributed to them. They did it, because St. Paul had quoted it, when 
he was proving to the Corinthians, that they who preached the gospel 
had a right to live by the gospel ; it was Paul, and not the priests, who 
first applied this phrase to tithing. St Paul, indeed, did not avail him- 
self of the right he contended for ; he was not therefore, interested in 
what he said. The reason, on which he grounds the right, is not merely 
this quotation, which you ridicule ; nor the appointment of the law of 
Hoses, which you think fabulous ; nor the injunction of Jesus, which 
you despise ; no, it is a reason founded in the nature of things, and 
which no philosopher, no unbeliever, no man of. common sense can deny 
to be a solid reason ; it amounts to this—that " The labourer is worthy 
of his hire." Nothing is so much a man's own, as his labor and inge- 
nuity ; and it is entirely consonant to* the law of nature, that by the in- 
nocent use of these he should provide for his subsistence. Husband- 
men, artists, soldiers, physicians, lawyers, all let out their labor and 
talents for a stipulated reward : why may not a priest do the same 1 
Some accounts of you have been published in England ; but, conceiv- 
ing them to have proceeded from a design to injure your character, I 
never read them. I know nothing of your parentage, your education, 
or condition of life. You may have been elevated, by your birth, 
above the necessity of acquiring the means of sustaining life by the 
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rfbor of either hand or head; if fais be the case, yotf ougnt not ttf<W 
pise those who have come inter the world in less favorable circumstance*. 
If your origin has been less fortunate, your most have supported your- 
self, either by manual labor, or the exercise of your genius* Why 
should you think that conduct disreputable in priests, which you pro- 
bably consider as laudable in yourself? 1 know not whether you have 
not as great a dislike of kings as of priests ; but that you may he in- 
duced to think more favorably of men of my profession, I will just 
mention to you that the payment of tithes is no new institution, but 
that they were paid in the most ancient times, not to priests only but to 
kings. I could give an hundred instances of this : two may be suffi- 
cient. Abraham paid tithes to the king of Salem, four hundred years 
before the law of Moses was given. The king of Salem was priest 
also of the most high God* Priests, you see, existed in the world, and 
were held in high estimation, for kings were priests, long before the 
impostures, as you esteem them, of the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions were heard of* But as this instance is taken from a book which 
you call " A book of contradictions and lies" — the Bible — 1 will give 
you another, from a book, to the authority of which, as it is written by 
a profane author, you probably will not object. Diogenes Lartius, in 
his life of Solon, cites a letter of Pisistratus to that lawgiver, in which 
he says — "I Pisistratus, the Tyrant, am contented with the stipends 
which were paid to those who reigned before me ; the people of Athens 
set apart a tenth of the fruits of their land, not for my private use, but 
to be expended in the- public sacrifices, and for the general good.* 1 
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Having done with what you call the grammatical evidence that Moses 
was not the author of the books attributed to him, you come to your his- 
torical and chronological evidence, and you begin with Genesis. Your 
first argument is taken from the single word— Dan — being found in Gen- 
esis, when it appears from the book of Judges, that the town Laish was 
not Called Dan, till above three hundred and thirty years after the death 
of Moses ; therefore the writer of Genesis, you conclude, • must have 
lived after the town of Laish had the name of Dan given it. Lest this 
objection should not be obvious enough to a common capacity, you illus- 
trate in the following manner — " Havre-de- Grace was called Havre- 
Marat in 1793 — should then any dateless writing be found, in after 
times, with the name of Havre-Marat, it would be certain evidence that 
such a writing could not have been written till after the year 1798 ,r 
This is a wrong conclusion. Suppose some hot republican should at 
this day publish a new edition of any old history of France, and instead 
of Havre-de-grace should write Havre-Marat ; and that two or three 
thousand years lience, a man, like yourself, should, on that account, 
reject the whole history as spurious, would he be justified in so doing 1 
Would it not be reasonable to tell him — that the name of Havre-Marat 
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had been inserted, not by the original author of die history, but by a 
subsequent editor of it; and to refer him, for a proof of the genuineness 
of the book, to the testimony of the whole French nation t This sup- 
position so obviously applies to your difficulty, that I cannot but recc 
mend it to your impartial attention. But if this solution does not pie 
you, I desire it may be proved, that the Dan mentioned in Genesis, 1 
the same town as the Don, mentioned in Judges ; I desire, further, to 
have it proved, that the Dan, mentioned in Genesis, was the name of a 
town and not of a river. It is merely said — Abraham pursued them, 
the enemies of Lot, to Dan. Now a river was full as likely as a town 
to stop a pursuit. Lot, we know, was settled in the plain of Jordan : 
and Jordan, we know, was composed of the united streams of two rivers, 
called Jor and Dan. 

Your next difficulty respects it's being said in Genesis — " These are 
the kings that reigned in Edam before there reigned any king over the 
children of Israel ; — this passage could only have been written, you 
say (and I think you say rightly) after the first king began to reign over 
Israel ; so far from being written by Moses, it could not have been 
written till the time of Saul at the least. 9 ' I admit this inference, but 
I deny its application. A small addition to a book does not destroy 
either the genuineness or the authenticity of the whole book. I am not 
ignorant of the manner in which commentators have answered this ob- 
jection of Spinoza, without making the concession which I have made ; 
but I have no scruple in admitting, that the passage in question, con- 
sisting of nine verses, containing the genealogy of some kings of Edom, 
might have been inserted in the book of Genesis, after the book of 
Chronicles (which was called in Greek by a name importing that it con- 
tained things left out in other books) was written. The learned have 
shewn that interpolations have happened to other books ; but these inser- 
tions by other hands have never been considered as invalidating the 
authority of the books. 

** Take away from Genesis," you say, " the belief that Moses was 
the author, on which only the strange belief that it is the Word of God 
has stood, and there remains nothing of Genesis but an anonymous 
book of stories, fables, traditionary op invented absurdities, or of down-* 
right lies." What ! Is it a story then, that the world had a beginning, 
and that the author of it was God ? If you deem this a story, I am not 
disputing with ajdeistical philosopher, but with an atheistic madman. 
Is it a story, that our first parents fell from a paradisiacle state — that 
this earth was destroyed by a deluge — that Noah and his family were 
preserved in the ark, and that the world has been re -peopled by his 
aescendents 1 Look into a book so common that almost every body 
has it, and so excellent that no person ought to be without it — Grotius 
on the truth of the Christian religion — and you will there meet with 
abundant testimony to the truth of all the principal facts recorded in 
Genesis. The testimony is not that of Jews, Christians and priests ; it 
is the testimony of the philosophers, historians, and poets of antiquity. 
The oldest book in the world is Genesis ; and it is remarkable that 
those books which come nearest to it in age, are those which make 
either the most distinct mention, or the most evident allusion to the facts 
related in Genesis concerning the formation of the world from a chaotic 
s, the primeval innocence and subsequent fall of man, the longevity 
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of mankind in the first ages of the world— the depravity of the Ante* 
deluvians and the. destruction of the world — Read the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. — It may appear to you to contain nothing but an uninteresting 
narration of the descendants of Shem, Mam, and Japheth ; a mere 
fable, an invented absurdity, a downright lie. No sir, it is one of the 
most valuable, and the most venerable records of antiquity. It explains 
what all profane historians were ignorant of — the origin of Nations. 
Had it told us, as other books do, that one nation had sprung out of the 
earth they inhabited ; another from a cricket or a grasshopper ; another 
from an oak ; another from a mushroom ; another from a dragon's 
tooth ; then indeed it would have merited the appellation you, with so 
much temerity, bestow upon it. Instead of these absurdities, it gives 
such an account of peopling the earth after the deluge, as no. other book 
in the world ever did give ; and the truth of which, all other books in 
the world which contain any thing on the subject, confirm. The last 
verse of the chapter says — " These are the families of the sons of Noah, 
after their generations, in their nations ; and by these were the nations 
divided in the earth, after the flood." It would require great learning 
to trace out precisely, either the actual situation of all the countries in 
which these founders of empires settled, or to ascertain the extent of their 
dominions. This however, has been done by various authors, to the 
satisfaction of all competent judges ; so much at least to my satisfaction, 
that had I no other proof of the authenticity of Genesis, I should con* 
sider this as sufficient. But without the aid of learning, any man who 
can barely read his Bible, and has but heard of such people as the 
Assyrians, the Elamites, the Lydians, the Medes, the Ionian*, the 
Thracians, will readily acknowledge that they had Asur, and Elam, 
and hud, and Madia, and Javan, and Tiros, grandsons of Noah, for 
their respective founders ; and knowing this, he will not, I hope, part 
with his Bible, as a system of fables. I am no enemy to philosophy ; 
but when philosophy would rob me of my Bible, I must say of it, as 
Cicero said of the twelve tables — This little book alone exceeds the libra* 
ries of all the philosophers in the weight of its authority, and in the 
extent of its utility. 

From the abuse of the Bible, you proceed to that of Moses, and again 
bring forward the subject of his wars in the land of Canaan. There 
are many men who look upon all war (would to God that all men saw 
it in the same light), with extreme abhorrence, as afflicting mankind 
with calamities not necessary, shocking to humanity, and repugnant to 
reason. But is it repugnant to reason that God should, by an express 
act of his providence, destroy a wicked nation 1 I am fond of consider- 
ing the goodness of God as the leading principle of his conduct towards 
mankind, of considering his justice as subservient to his mercy. He 
punishes individuals and nations with the rod of his wrath ; but I am 
persuaded that all his punishments originate in his abhorrence of sin ; 
are calculated to lessen its influence : and are proofs of his goodness ; 
inasmuch as it may not be possible for Omnipotence itself to communi- 
cate supreme happiness to the human race, whilst they continue ser- 
vants of sin. The destruction of the Canaanites exhibits to all nations, 
in all ages, a signal proof of God's displeasure against sin : it has been 
to others, and it is to ourselves, a benevolent warning. Moses would 
have been the wretch you represent him, had he acted by his own ku- 
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thority done ; but you may a* reasonably attribute cruelty and murder 
to the judge of the land in condemning criminals to death, as butchery 
and massacre to Moses in executing the command of God. 

The Midianites, through the counsil of Balaam, and by the vicious 
instrumentality, of their women, had seduced a part of the Israelites to 
idolatry ; to the impure worship of their infamous god Baalpeor :— for 
this offence, twenty-four thousand Isrealhes had perished in a plague 
from heaven, and Moses received a command from God " To smite 
the Midianites who had beguiled the people." An army was equipped 
and sent against Midian. When the army returned victorious, Moses 
and the princes of the congregation went to meet it ;" and " Moses was 
wroth with the officers. 9 ' He observed the women captives, and he 
asked with astonishment, " Have ye saved all the women alive? Behold, 
these caused the children of Israel, through the counsel of Balaam, to 
commit tresspass against the Lord in the matter of Peor, and there was 
a plague among the congregation. 9 ' — He then gave an order that the 
boys and the women should be put to death, but that the young maidens 
should be kept alive for themselves. I see nothing in this proceeding, 
but good policy combined with mercy. The young men might have 
become dangerous avengers of what they would esteem their country's 
wrongs ; the mothers might have again allured the Israelites to love 
licentious pleasures and the practice of idolatry, and brought another 
plague upon the congregation ; but the young maidens, not being pol- 
luted by the flagitious habits of their mothers, nor likely to create dis- „ 
turbance by rebellion, were kept alive. You give a different turn to 
die matter ; you say — " that thirty-two thousand women-children wetm 
consigned to debauchery by the order of Moses." Prove this, and I 
will allow that Moses was the horrid monster you make him — pronto 
this, and I will allow that the Bible is what you call it — u A book of 
lies, wickedness, and blasphemy" — prove this, or excuse my wrath if 
I say to you, as Paul said to Elymas the sorcerer, who sought to turn 
away Sergius Paulus from the faith, " O full of all subtility, and of all 
mischief, thou child of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousnesss, wilt 
thou not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord ?" — I did not, when 
I began these letters, think that I should have been moved to this 
teverity of rebuke, by any thing you could have written ; but when so 
gross a misrepresentation is made of God's proceedings, coolness would 
be a crime. The women-children were not reserved for the purposes 
of debauchery, but of slavery ; — a custom abhorrent from our manners, 
but every where practiced in former times, and still practiced in coun- 
tries where the benignity of Christian religion has not softened the fero- 
city of human nature. You here admit a part of the account given in 
the Bible respecting the expedition against Midian to be a true account ; 
it is not unreasonable to desire that you will admit the whole, or show 
sufficient reason why you admit one part, and reject the other. I will 
mention the part to which you have paid no attention. The Israelitish 
army consisted but of twelve thousand men, a mere handful when op- 
posed to the people of Midian ; yet, when the officers made a muster 
of their troops after their return from the war, they found that they had 
not lost a single man ! This circumstance struck them as so decissive 
an evidence of God's interposition, that out of the spoils they had taken 
they offered u An oblation to the Lord, an atonement for their souk." Do 
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but believe what the captains of thousands* and the captains of hundreds, 
believed at the time when these things happened, and we shall never 
more hear of your objections to the Bible* from its account of the wars 
of Moses. 

You produce two 6t three other objections respecting the genuineness 
of the first five books of the Bible. I cannot stop to notice them : every 
commentator answers them in a manner suited to the apprehension of 
even a mere English reader. You calculate to the thousandth part of an 
inch, the length of the iron bed of Og the king of Basan ; but you do 
not prove that the bed was too big for the body, or that a Patagonian 
would have been lost in it You make no allowance for the size of a 
royal bed ; nor ever suspect that king Og might have been possessed 
with the same kind of vanity, which occupied the mind of king Alexan- 
der, when he ordered his soldiers to enlarge the size of their beds, that 
they might give the Indians, in succeeding ages, a great idea of the pro- 
digious stature of a Macedonian. In many parts of your work you 
speak much in commendation of science. I join with you in every 
commendation you can give it ; but you speak of it in such a manner as 
gives room to believe that you are a great proficient in it ; if this be the 
case, I would recommend a problem to your attention, the solution of 
which you will readily allow to be far above the powers of a man con- 
versant only, as you represent priests and bishops to be, in hie, kcec, hoe. 
The problem is this — To determine the height to which a human body, 
preserving its similarity of figure, may be augmented, before it will perish 
by its own weight. When you have solved this problem, we shall know 
whether the bed of the king of Basan was too big for any giant ; whether 
the existence of a man twelve or fifteen feet high is in the nature of 
things impossible. My philosophy teaches me to doubt of many things ; 
but it does not teach me to reject every testimony which is opposite to 
my experience : had I been in Shetland, I could, on proper testimony, 
have believed in the existence of the Linconshire ox, or of the largest 
dray-horse in London ; though the oxen and horses in Shetland had not 
been bigger than mastiffs. 
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Having finished your objections to the genuineness of the books of 
Moses, you proceed to your remarks on the book of Joshua ; and from 
its internal evidence, you endeavor to prove, that this book was not 
written by Joshua. What then 1 What is your conclusion 1 — " That it is 
anonymous and without authority. 91 Stop a little ; your conclusion is 
not connected with your premises; your friend Euclid would have 
been ashamed of it "Anonymous, and therefore without authority!** 
I have noticed this solecism before ; but as you frequently bring it for- 
ward, and, indeed, your book stands much in need of it, I will submit 
to your consideration another observation on the subject. The book 
called Fleta is anonymous ; but it is not on that account without autho- 
rity. Domesday book is anonymous, and was written above seven 
hundred years ago; yet our courts of law do not hold it to be without 
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authority, bs to the facts related in it. Yes, you will say, but this book 
faas been preserved with singular care amongst the records of the na- 
tion. And 'who told you that the Jews had no records, or that they 
did not preserve them with singular care? Josephus says the contrary: 
*nd, in the Bible itself an appeal is made to many books, which have 
perished; such as the book of Jasher, the book of Nathan, of Abiiah, 
of Iddo, of Jehu, of natural history by Solomon* of the acts of Ma- 
nasseh, and others which might be mentioned. If any one, having ac- 
cess to the journals of the Lords and Commons, to the books of the 
treasury, war-office, privy council, and other public documents, should 
at this day write a history of the reigns of George the first and second, 
and should publish it without his name, would any man, three or four 
hundreds or thousands of years hence, question die authority of that 
book, when he knew that the whole British nation had received it as an 
authentic book from the time of its first publication to the age in which 
tie lived? This supposition is in point. The books of the Old Testa* 
-ment were composed from the records of the Jewish nation, and they 
have been received as true by that nation, from the time in which they 
were written to the present day. Dodsley's Annual Register is an 
anonymous book, we only know the name of its editor; the New 
Annual Register is an anonymous book; the Reviews are anonymous 
books; but do we, or, will our posterity, esteem those books of no au- 
thority? On the contrary, they are admitted at present, and will be re- 
raived in after ages, as authoritative records of the civil, and military, 
-and Kterary history of England and of Europe. So little foundation is 
there for our being startled by your assertion, "It is anonymous and 
without authority." 

If I am right in this reasoning (and I protest to you that I do not 
*ee any error in it) all the arguments you adduce in proof that the book 
of Joshua was not written by Joshua, nor that of Samuel by Samuel, 
are nothing to the purpose for which you have brought them forward ; 
these books may be books of authority, though all you advance against 
the genuineness of them should be granted. No article of faith is in- 
jured by allowing that there is no positive proof, when or by whom 
these, and some other books of holy scripture, were written, as to ex- 
dude all possibility of doubt and cavil. There is no necessity, indeed, 
to allow this. The chronological and historical difficulties, which others 
before you have produced, have been answered, and as to the greatest 
part of them, so well answered, that I will not waste the reader's time 
by entering into a particular examination of them. 

You make yourself merry with what you call the tale of the sun 
standing still upon mount Gibeon, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon ; 
and you say that " the story detects itself, because there is not a nation 
in the world that knows any thing about it." How can you expect that 
there should, when there is not a nation in the world whose annals reach 
this era by many hundred years. It happens, however, that you are 
probably mistaken as to the fact : a confused tradition concerning this 
miracle, and a similar one in the time of Ahaz, when the sun went back 
ten degrees, has been preserved amongst one of the most ancient nations, 
as we are informed by one of the most ancient historians. Herodotus, 
in his Euterpe, speaking of the Egyptian priests, says — u They told me 
that the sun had four times deviated from his course, having twice risen 
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where he uniformly goes down, and twice gone down where he uniformly 
rises* This however had produced no alteration in the climate of 
Egypt ; the fruits of the earth and the phenomena of the Nile had 
always been the same/' — (Beloe's Translation.) The last part of this 
observation confirms the conjecture, that this account of the Egyptian 
priests had a reference to the two miracles respecting the sun mentioned 
in scripture ; for they were not of that kind which could introduce any 
change in climates or seasons. You would have been contented to ad- 
mit the account of this miracle as a fine piece of poetical imagery ; — 
you may have seen some Jewish Doctors, and some christian commen- 
tators, who consider it as such ; but improperly, in my opinion. I think 
it idle, at least, if not impious, to undertake to explain how the miracle 
was performed ; but one who is not able to explain the mode of doing 
a thing, argues ill if he hence infers that the thing was not done. We 
are perfectly ignorant how the sun was formed, how the planets were 
projected at the creation, how they are still retained in their orbits by 
the power of gravity ; but we admit notwithstanding, that the sun was 
formed, that the planets were then projected, and that they are still 
retained in their orbits. The machine of the universe is in the hand of 
God ; he can stop the motion of any part, or of the whole of it, with 
less trouble and less danger of injuring it, than you can stop your watch. 
In testimony of the reality of the miracle, the author of the book says 
— " Is not this written in the book of Jashcr ?" — No author in his senses 
would have appealed, in proof of his veracity, to a book which did not 
exist, or in attestation of a fact which, though it did exist, was not re- 
corded in it; we may safely therefore conclude, that, at the time the book 
of Joshua was written ; there was such a book as the book of Jasher, 
and that the miracle of the sun's standing still was recorded in that 
book. But this observation, you will say, does not prove the fact of 
the sun's having stood still : I have not produced it as a proof of that 
fact : but it proves that the author of the book of Joshua believed the 
fact, that the people of Israel admitted the authority of the book of 
Jasher. An appeal to a fabulous book would have been as senseless an 
insult upon their understanding, as it would have been upon ours, had 
Rapin appealed to the Arabian Night's Entertainments, as a proof of 
the battle of Hastings. 

I cannot attribute much weight to your argument against the genu- 
ineness of the book of Joshua, from its being said that — " Joshua burned 
Ai, and made it an heap for ever, even a desolation unto this day" 
Joshua lived twenty-four years after the burning of Ai : and if he wrote 
his history in the latter part of his life, what absurdity is there in saying, 
Ai is still in ruins, or Ai is in ruins to this very day ? A young man, 
who had seen the heads of the rebels, in forty-five, when they were first 
stuck upon the poles at Temple-Bar, might, twenty years afterwards, 
in attestation of his veracity in speaking of the fact, have justly said 
—And they are there to this very day. Whoever wrote the gospel of 
St. Matthew, it was written not many centuries, probably (I had almost 
said certainly) not a quarter of a century after the death of Jesus ; yet 
the author, speaking of the potter's field which had been purchased by 
the chief priests with the money they had given to Judas to betray his 
master, says, that it was therefore called the field of blood unto this 
day ; and in another place, he says, that the story of the body of Jesus 
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being stolen out of the sepulchre was commonly reported among the 
Jews until this day. Moses, in his old age, had made use of a similar 
expression, when he put the Israelites in mind of what the Lord had 
done to the Egyptians in the Red Sea* " The Lord hath destroyed 
them onto this day." (Deut. xi. 4.) 

In the last chapter of the book of Joshua it is related, that Joshua 
assembled all the tribes of Israel to Shechem ; and there, in the pre- 
sence of the elders and principal men of Israel, he recapitulated, in a 
short speech, all that Goo had done for their nation from the calling of 
Abraham to that time, when they were settled in the land which God had 
promised to their forefathers. In finishing his speech, he said to them — 
44 Choose you this day whom you will serve ; whether the gods which 
your fathers served, that were on the other side of the flood, or the 
gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell : but as for me and my 
house, we will serve the Lord." And the people answered and said, "God 
forbid that we should forsake the Lord to serve other gods." Joshua 
urged farther, that God would not suffer them to worship other gods in 
fellowship with him ; they answered, that 4t They would serve the 
Lord. 9 ' Joshua then said to them, u Ye are witnesses against yourselves 
that ye have chosen you the Lord to serve him." And they said, 
44 We are witnesses." Here was a solemn covenant between Joshua, 
on the part of the Lord, and all the men of Israel, on their own part. 
The text then says — u So Joshua made a covenant with the people 
that day, and set them a statute and an ordinance in Shechem, and 
Joshua wrote these words in the book of the Law of God" Here is a 
proof of two things — first, that there was then, a few years after the, 
death of Moses, existing a book called the Book of the Law of God ; 
the same, without doubt, which Moses had written, and committed to 
the custody of the Levites, that it might be kept in the ark of the cov- 
enant of the Lord, that it might be a witness against them — secondly, 
that Joshua wrote a part at least of his own transactions in that very 
book, as an addition to it. It is not a proof that he wrote all his own 
transactions in any book ; but I submit entirely to the judgment of 
every candid man, whether this proof of his having recorded a very 
material transaction, does not make it probable that he recorded other 
material transactions ; that he wrote the chief part of the book of 
Joshua ; and that such things as happened after his death, have been 
inserted in it by others, in order to render the history more complete. 

The Book of Joshua, chap. vi. ver. 26, is quoted in the first book of 
Kings, chap. xvi. 34. u In his (Ahab's) days did Hiel the Bethelitc 
build Jericho ; he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram his first born, 
and set up the gates thereof in his youngest son Segub, according to the 
word of the Lord, which he spake by Joshua the son of Nun." Here 
is a proof that the book of Joshua is older than the first book of Kings : 
but that is not all which may reasonably be inferred, I do not say proved, 
from this quotation. It may be inferred from the phrase — according to 
the word of the Lord which he spake by Joshua the son of Nnn — that 
Joshua wrote down the word which the Lord had spoken. In Baruch 
(which though an apocryphal book, is authority for this purpose*) there 
is a similar phrase — as thou spakest by thy sen-ant Moses in the day 
when thou didst command him to write thy law. 

I think it unnecessary to make any observations on what you say 
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relative to the book of Judges ; but I cannot pass unnoticed your censure 
of the book of Ruth, which you call " an idle bungling story, foolishly 
told, nobody knows by whom, about a strolling country girl creeping 
slily to bed to her cousin Boaz; pretty stuff indeed," you exclaim, "to be 
called the word of God !" — It seems to me, that you do not perfectly 
comprehend what is meant by the expression — the Word of God— or 
the divine authority of the scriptures : — I will explain it to you in the 
words of Dr. Law, late bishop of Carlisle, and in those of St Austin. 
My first quotation is from bishop Law's Theory of Religion, a book 
not undeserving your notice. u The true sense then of the divine 
authority of the books of the Old Testament, and which perhaps is 
enough to denominate them in general divinely inspired, seems to be 
this ; that as in those times God has all along, beside the inspection, or 
superintendency of his general providence, interfered upon particular 
occasions, by giving express commissions to some persons (thence called 
prophets) to declare his will in various manners, and degrees of evi- 
dence, as best suited the occasion, time, and nature of tlte subject ; and 
in all other cases, left them wholly to themselves : in like manner, be 
has interposed his more immediate assistance (and notified it to them ; 
as they did to the world) in the recording of these revelations ; so far 
as that was necessary, amidst the common (but from hence termed 
sacred) history of those times ; and mixed with various other occurren- 
ces, in which the historian's own natural qualifications were sufficient 
to enable him to relate things, with all the accuracy they required.'* 
The passage from St. Austin is this — " I am of opinion, that those men 
to whom the Holy Ghost revealed what ought to be received as author- 
itative in religion, might write some things as men with historical dili- 
gence, and other things as prophets by divine inspiration ; and that 
these things are so distinct, that the former may be attributed to them- 
selves as contributing to the increase of knowledge, and the latter to God 
speaking by them things appertaining to the authority of religion." — 
Whether this opinion be right or wrong, I do not here inquire ; it is 
the opinion of many learned men and good Christians : and, if you 
will adopt it as your opinion, you will sec cause, perhaps, to become 
a Christian yourself; and you will see cause to consider chrono- 
logical, geographical, or genealogical errors — apparent mistakes or 
real contradictions as to historical facts — needless repetitions and trifling 
interpolations — indeed you will see cause to consider all the principal 
objections of your book to be absolutely without foundation. Receive 
but the Bible as composed by upright and well informed, though, in 
some points, fallible men (for I exclude all fallibility when they profess 
to deliver the Word of God) and you must receive it as a book reveal- 
ing to you, in many parts, the express will of God ; and in other parts, 
relating to ycu the ordinary history of the times. Give but the authors 
of the Bible that credit which you give to other historians ; believe them 
to deliver the Word of God, when they tell you that they do so ; believe, 
when they relate other things as of themselves and not of the Lord, that 
they wrote to the best of their knowledge and capacity, and you will 
be in your belief something very different from a deist ; you may not 
be allowed to aspire to the character of an orthodox believer, but you 
will not be an unbeliever in the divine authority of the Bible ; though 
you should admit human mistakes and human opinions to exist in some 
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parts of it. This I take to be the first step towards the removal of the 
doubts of many sceptical men ; and when they are advanced thus far, 
the grace of God assisting a teachable disposition, and a pious intention, 
may carry them on to perfection. 

# As to Ruth, you do an injury to her character. She was not a stroll- 
ing country girl. She had been married ten years ; and being left a 
widow without children, she accompanied her mother-in-law, returning 
into her native country, out of which with her husband and her two sons 
she had been driven by a famine. The disturbances in France have 
driven many men with their families to America ; if, ten years hence, a 
woman, having lost her husband and her children, should return to France 
with a daughter-in-law, would you be justified in calling the daughter- 
in-law a strolling country girl ? — " But she crept slily to bed to her 
cousin Boaz." I do not find it so in the history — as a person imploring 
protection, she laid herself down at the foot of an aged kinsman's bed, 
and she rose up with as much innocence as she had laid herself down. 
She was afterwards married to Boaz, and reputed by all her neighbors 
a virtuous woman ; and they were more likely to know her character 
than you are. Whoever, reads the book of Ruth, bearing in mind the 
simplicity of ancient manners, will find it an interesting story of a poor 
young woman, following in a strange land the advice, and affectionately 
attaching herself to the fortunes of the mother of her deceased husband. 
The two books of Samuel come next under your review. You pro- 
ceed to show that these books were not written by Samuel, that they 
are anonymous, and thence you conclude without authority. I need not 
here repeat what I have said upon the fallacy of your conclusion ; and 
as to your proving that the books were not written by Samuel, you might 
have spared yourself some trouble if you had recollected, that it is generally 
admitted, that Samuel did not write any part of the second book which 
bears his name, and only a part of the first. It would, indeed, have 
been an inquiry not undeserving your notice, in many parts of your 
work, to have examined what was the opinion of learned men respect- 
ing the authors of the several books of the Bible ; you would have 
found that you were in many places fighting a phantom of your own 
raising, and proving what was generally admitted. Very little certain- 
ty, I think, can at this time be obtained on this subject ; but that you 
may have some knowledge of what has been conjectured by men of 
judgment, I will quote to you a passage from Dr. Hartley's observa- 
tions on Man. The author himself does not vouch for the truth of his 
observations, for he begins it with a supposition. " J suppose then, 
that the Pentateuch consists of the writings of Moses, put together by 
Samuel with a very few additions ; that the books of Joshua and Judges 
were, in like manner, collected by him ; and the book of Ruth, with 
the first part of the Book of Samuel, written by him ; that the latter 
part of the first book of Samuel, and the second book, were written by 
the prophets who succeeded Samuel, suppose Nathan and Gad ; that 
the books of Kings and Chronicles, are extracts from the records 
of the succeeding prophets concerning their own times, and from the 
public genealogical tables, made by Ezra ; that the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah are collections of like records, some written by Ezra and 
Ntkemiah, and some by their predecessors ; that the book of Esther 
was written by some eminent Jew, in or near the times of the transac- 
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tions there recorded, perhaps Mardecai; the book of Job by a Jew, of 
an uncertain time ; the Psalms by David, and other pious persons ; the 
books of Proverbs and Canticles by Solomon ; the book of Ecclesiastes 
by Solomon, or perhaps by a Jew of later times, speaking in his person, 
but not with an intention to make him pass for the author ; the prophe- 
cies by the prophets whose name they bear ; and the books of the New 
Testament by the persons to whom they are usually ascribed." I have 
produced this passage to you not merely to show you that, in a great 
part of your work, you are attacking what no person is interested in 
defending ; but to convince you, that a wise and good man, and a firm 
believer in revealed religion, for such was Dr. Hartley, and no priest, 
did not reject the anonymous books of the Old Testament as books with* 
out authority. I shall not trouble either you or myself with any more 
observations on that head ; you may ascribe the two books of Kings, 
and the two books of Chronicles, to what authors you please ; I am 
satisfied with knowing that the annals of the Jewish nation were written 
in the time of Samuel, and probably in al succeeding times, by men of 
ability, who lived in or near the times of which they write. Of the truth 
of this observation we have abundant proof,' not only from the testimo- 
ny of Josephus, and of the writers of the Talmuds, but from the Old 
Testament itself. I will content myself with citing a few places — 
" Now the acts of David the king, first and last, behold they are writ- 
ten in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer." 1 Chron. xxix. 29. " Now 
the rest of the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they not written in 
the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the prophecy of Ahijah the 
Shilonite, and in the visions of Iddo the seer V % 2 Chron. ix. 29. " Now 
the acts of Rehoboam, first and last, arc they not written in the book of 
Shemaiah the prophet, and of Iddo the seer, concerning genealogies 1" 
2 Chron. xii. 15. " Now the rest of the acts of Jehoshaphat, first and 
last, behold they are written in the book of Jehu the son of Hanani." 
2 Chron. xx. 34. Is it possible for writers to give a stronger evidence 
of their veracity, than by referring their readers to the books from 
which they had extracted the materials of their history. 

"The two books of Kings," you say, "are little more than a history 
of assassinations, treachery and war." That the kings of Israel and 
Judah were many of them very wicked persons, is evident from the 
history which is given of them in the Bible; but it ought to be remem- 
bered, that their wickedness is not to be attributed to their religion; nor 
were the people of Israel chosen to be the people of God, on account 
of their wickedness ; nor was their being chosen, a cause of it. One may 
wonder, indeed, that, having experienced so many singular marks of 
God's goodness towards their nation, they did not at once become, and 
continue to be (what, however, they have long been,) strenuous advo- 
cates for the worship of one only God, the maker of heaven and oarth. 
This was the purpose for which they were chosen, and this purpose has 
been accomplished. For above tliree and twenty hundred years, the 
Jews have uniformly witnessed to all the nations of the earth the unity 
of God, and his abomination of idolatry. But as you look upon " the 
appellation of the Jews being God's chosen people as a lie which the 
priests and leaders of the Jews had invented to cover the baseness of 
their own characters, and which Christian priests, sometimes as corrupt, 
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«nd often as cruel, have professed to believe," I will plainly state to 
you the reasons which induce me to believe that it is no **«, and I hope 
they will be such reasons as you will not attribute either to cruelty or 
corruption. 

To any one contemplating the universality of things, and the fabric 
of nature, this globe of earth, with the men dwelling on its surface will 
not appear (exclusive of the divinity of their souls) of more importance 
than a hillock of ants ; all of which, some with corn, some with eggs, 
some without any thing, run hither and thither, bustling about a little 
heap of dust. This is a thought of the immortal Bacon ; and it is ad- 
mirably htted to humble the pride of philosophy, attempting to pre- 
scribe forms to the proceedings, and bounds to the attributes of God. 
We may as easily circumscribe infinity, as penetrate the secret pur- 
poses of the Almighty. There are but two ways by which I can 
acquire any knowledge of the Supreme Being — by reason, and by re- 
velation; to you, who reject revelation, there is but one. Now my 
reason informs me, that God has made a great difference between the 
kinds of animals, with respect to their capacity of enjoying happiness. 
Every kind is perfect in its order; but if we compare different kinds 
together, one will appear to be greatly superior to another. An animal, 
which has but one sense, has but one source of happiness; hut if it be 
supplied with what is suited to that sense, it enjoys all the happiness of 
wiiich it is capable, and is in its nature perfect. Other sorts of animals, 
which have two or three senses, and which have also abundant means of 
gratifying them, enjoy twice or thrice as much happiness as those do 
which have but one. In the same sort of animals there is a great dif- 
ference amongst individuals, one having the senses more perfect, and 
the body less subject to disease, than another. Hence, if I were to 
form a judgment of the divine goodness by this use of my reason, I 
could not but say that it was partial and unequal. " What shall we say 
then? Is God unjust? God forbid!" His goodness may be unequal, 
without being imperfect; it must be estimated from the whole and not 
from a part. Every order of beings is so sufficient for its own happi- 
ness, and so conducive at the same time to the happiness of every other, 
that in one view it seems to be made for itself alone, and in another 
not for itself but for every other. Could we comprehend the whole of 
the immense fabric which God hath formed, I am persuaded that we 
should see nothing but perfection, harmony and beauty, in every part of 
it; but whilst we dispute about parts we neglect the whole, and dis- 
cern nothing but supposed anomalies and defects. The maker of a 
watch, or the builder of a ship, is not to be blamed because a spectator 
cannot discover either the beauty or the use of the disjointed parts. 
And shall we dare to accuse God of injustice, for not having distributed 
the gifts of nature in the same degree to all kinds of animals, when it 
is probable that this very inequality of distribution may be the means 
of producing the greatest sum total of happiness to the whole system? 
In exactly the same manner may we reason concerning the acts of 
God's especial providence. If we consider any one act, such as that 
of appointing the Jews to be his peculiar people, as unconnected with 
every other, it may appear to be a partial display of his goodness ; it 
may excite doubts concerning the wisdom or the benignity of his divine 
nature. But if we connect the history of the Jews with that of other 

3* 
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nations, from the most remote antiquity to the present time, we shall 
discover that they were not chosen so much for their own benefit, or on 
account of their own merit, as for the general benefit of mankind. To 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Grecians, Romans, to all the people of 
the earth, they were formerly, and they are still to all civilized nations, 
a beacon set upon a hill, to warn them from idolatry, to light them to 
the sanctuaiy of a God, holy, just, and good. Why should we sus- 
pect such a dispensation of being a lie? when even from the little which 
we can understand of it, we see that it is founded in wisdom, carried 
on for the general good, and analogous to all that reason teaches us con- 
cerning the nature of God. 

Several things you observe are mentioned in the book of the Kings, 
such as the drying up of Jeroboam's hand, the ascent of Elijah into heaven, 
the destruction of the children who mocked Elisha, and the resurrec- 
tion of a dead man : — these circumstances being mentioned in the book 
of Kings, and not in that of Chronicles, is a proof to you that they are 
lies. I esteem it a very erroneous mode of reasoning, which from the 
silenco of one author concerning a particular circumstance, infers the 
want of veracity in another who mentions it, and this observation is 
still more cogent, when applied to a book which is only a supplement 
to, or abridgment of, other books : and under this description the book 
of Chronicles has been considered by all writers. But though you will 
not believe the miracle of the drying up'of Jeroboam's hand, what can 
you say to the prophecy which was then delivered concerning the fu- 
ture destruction of the idolatrous altar of Jeroboam: The prophecy is 
thus written, 1 Kings, xiii. 2, " Behold a child shall be born unto the 
house of David, Josiah, by name, and upon thee (the altar) shall he 
offer the priests of the high places." Here is a clear prophecy; the 
name, family, and office of a particular person arc described in the 
year 975 (according to the Bible chronology) beforeChrist. About 850 
years after the delivery of the prophecy, you will find, by consulting 
the second book of Kings, (chap, xxiii. 15. 16.) this prophecy fulfilled 
in all its parts. 

You make a calculation that Genesis was not written till 800 years 
after Moses, and that it is of the same age, and you may probably think 
of the same authority, as ^Esop's fables. You give, what you call the 
evidence of this, the air of a demonstration — " It has but two stages ; — 
first, the account of the Kings of Edom, mentioned in Genesis, is taken 
from Chronicles, and therefore the book of Genesis was written after 
the book of Chronicles : — secondly, the book of Chronicles was not 
begun to be written till after Zedekiah, in whose time Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered Jerusulem, 588 years before Christ, and more than 860 after 
Moses," — Having answered this objection before, I might be excused 
faking any more notice of it; but as you build much in this place, upon 
the strength of your argument, I will show its weakness, when it is 
properly stated. A few verses in the book of Genesis could not be writ- 
ten by Moses: therefore no part of Genesis could be written by Moses : a 
child would deny your therefore. — Again, a few verses in the book of 
Genesis could not he written by Moses, because they speak of kings of 
Israel, there having been no kings of Israel in the time of Moses; and 
therefore they could not be written by Samuel, or by Solomon, or any 
other person who lived after there were kings in Israel, except by the 
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anthor of the book Chronicles ; this is also an illegitimate inference 
from your position. Again, a few verses in the book Genesis are, 
word for word the same as a few verses in the book Chronicles ; then- 
fort the author of the book of Genesis must have taken them from 
Chronicles ; another lame conclusion. Why might not the author of the 
book of Chronicles liave taken them from Genesis, as he has taken 
many other genealogies, supposing them to have been inserted in 
Genesis by Samuel? But where, you may ask, could Samuel or any 
other person, have found the account of the kings of Edom! Probably, 
in the public records of the nation, which were certainly as open for 
inspection to Samuel, and the other prophets, as they wore to the author 
of Chronicles. I hold it needless to employ more time on the subject. 



LETTER V. 

At lengtfi you come to two books, Ezra and Nehemiah, which you 
allow to be genuine books, giving an account of the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonian captivity, about 536 years before Christ; but 
then you say, " Those accounts arc nothing to as, nor to any other per- 
sons unless it be to the Jews, as a part of the history of their nation : 
and there is just as much of the Word of God in those books, as then? 
is in any of the histories of France, or in Rapin's History of England.'* 
Here let us stop a moment, and try if from your own concessions it be 
not possible to confute your argument. Ezra and Nehemiah, you grant, 
are genuine books — "but they aro nothing to us." The very first verse 
of Ezra says — the prophecy of Jeremiah was fulfilled ; is it nothing to 
us, to know that Jeremiah was a true prophet? Do but grant that the Su- 
preme Being communicated to any of the sons of men a knowledge of 
future events, so that their predictions were plainly verified, and 
you will find little difficulty in admitting the truth of revealed religion. 
Is it nothing to us to know that, five hundred and thirty-six years be- 
fore Christ, the books of Chronicles, Kings, Judges, Joshua, Deuteron- 
omy, Numbers, Leviticus, Exodus, Genesis, every book the authority 
of which you have attacked, are all referred to by Ezra and Nehemiah, 
as authentic books, containing the history of the Israelitish nation from 
Abraham to that very time ? — Is it nothing to us to know that the his- 
tory of the Jews is true ? — It is every thing to us ; for if that history 
be not true, Christianity must bo false. The Jews are the root, we aro the 
branches u grafTed in amongst them ;" to whom pertain " the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
service of God, and the promises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for- 
ever. — Amen." 

The history of the Old Testament has, without doubt, some difficul- 
ties in it ; but a minute philosopher, who busies himself in searching 
them out, whilst he neglects to contemplate the harmony of all its parts, 
the wisdom and goodness of God displayed throughout the whole, ap- 
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pears to mo to be like a purblind man, who, in surveying a picture, 
objects to the simplicity of the design, and the beauty of the execution, 
from the asperities he has discovered in the canvas and the coloring. 
The history of the Old Testament, notwithstanding the real difficulties 
which occur in it, notwithstanding the scons and cavils of unbelievers, 
appears to me to have such internal evidences of its truth, to be so cor- 
roborated by the most ancient profane histories, so confirmed by the 
present circumstances of the world, that if I were not a Christian, I 
would become a Jew. You think this history to be a collection of lies, 
contradictions, and blasphemies : I look upon it to be the oldest, the 
truest, the most comprehensive, and the most important history in the 
world. I consider it as giving more satisfactory proofs of the being and 
attributes of God, of the origin and end of human kind, than ever was 
attained by the deepest researches of the most enlightened philosophers. 
The exercise of our reason in the investigation of truths respecting the 
nature of God, and the future expectations of human kind, is highly 
useful ; but I hope I shall be pardoned by the metaphysicians in saying 
that the chief utility of such disquisitions consists in this — that they make 
us acquainted with the weakness of our intellectual faculties. I do not 
presume to measure other men by my standard ; you may have clearer 
notions than I am able to form of the infinity of space ; of the eternity 
of duration ; of necessary existence ; of the connection between neces- 
sary existence and intelligence ; between intelligence and benevolence ; 
you may see nothing in the universe but organized matter ; or, reject- 
ing a material, you may see nothing but an ideal world. With a mind 
weary of conjecture, fatigued by doubt, sick of disputation, eager for 
knowledge, anxious for certainty, and unable to attain it by the best 
use of my reason in matters of the utmost importance, I have long ago 
turned my thoughts to an impartial examination of the proofs on which 
revealed religion is grounded, and I am convinced of its truth. This 
examination is a subject within the reach of human capacity : you have 
come to one conclusion respecting it, I have come to another ; both of 
us cannot be right ; may God forgive him that is in an error. 

You ridicule, in a note, the story of an angel appearing to Joshua. 
Your mirth you will perceive to be misplaced, when you consider the 
design of this appearance ;• it was to assure Joshua, that the same God 
who had appeared to Moses ordering him to pull off his shoes, because 
he stood on holy ground, had now appeared to himself. Was this no 
encouragement to a man who was about to engage in war with many 
nations ? Had it no tendency to confirm his faith 1 Was it no lesson 
to him to obey, in all things, the commands of God, and to give the 
glory of his conquest to the author of them, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob ? As to your wit about pulling oft' the shoe, it originates, I 
think, in your ignorance ; you ought to have known, that this right was 
an indication of reverence for the Divine presence ; and that the custom 
of entering barefoot into their temples subsists, in some countries, to 
this day. 

You allow the book of Ezra to be a genuine book : but that the au- 
thor of it may not escape without a blow, you say that in matters of record 
it is not to be depended on, and as a proof of your assertion, you tell us 
that the total amount of the numbers who returned from Babylon does not 
correspond with the particulars ; and that every child may have an argu- 
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■lent for its infidelity, you display the particulars and show your skill in 
arithmetic, by summing them up. And can you suppose that Ezra, a 
man of great learning, knew so little of science, so little of the lowest 
branch of science, that he could not give his readers the sum-total of 
sixty particular sums ? You know undoubtedly that the Hebrew letters 
denoted also numbers ; and that there were such a similarity between 
some of these letters that it was extremely easy for a transcriber of a 
manuscript to mistake a a for a a (or 2 for 20) a a for a a ( or 3 for 50) 
a i for a •« (or a 5 for 200.) Now what have we to do with numerical 
contradictions in the Bible, but to attribute them, wherever they occur, 
to this obvious source of error — the inattention of the transcriber in 
writing one letter for another that was like it ? 

I should extend, these letters to a length troublesome to the reader, 
to you, and to myself, if I answered minutely every objection you have 
made, and rectified every error into which you have fallen ; it may be 
sufficient briefly to notice some of the chief. 

The character represented in Job under the name of Satan is, you 
say, " the first and the only time this name is mentioned in the Bible." 
Now I find this name as denoting an enemy, frequently occurring in 
the Old Testament ; thus 2 Sam. xix. 22, "What have I to do with you, 
ye sons of Zeruiah, that ye should this day be adversaries unto me T" 
In the original it is satans unto me. Again, 1 Kings v. 4, " The Lord 
my God hath given me rest on every side, so that there is neither 
adversary nor evil occurrent." — In the original neither Satan nor evil* 
I need not mention other places ; these are sufficient to show that the 
word Satan, denoting an adversary, does occur in various places of the 
Old Testament ; and it is extremely probable to me, that the root 
Satan was introduced in the Hebrew and other eastern languages, to 
denote an adversary, from its having been the proper name of the great 
enemy of mankind. I know it is an opinion of Voltaire, that the word 
satan is not older than the Babylonian captivity : this is a mistake, for 
it is met with in the hundred and ninth psalm, which all allow to have 
been written by David, long before the captivity. — Now we are upon 
this subject, permit me to recommend to your consideration the univer- 
sality of the doctrine concerning an evil being, who in the beginning of 
time had opposed himself, who still continues to oppose himself, to the 
supreme source of all good. Amongst all nations, in all ages, this opin- 
ion prevailed, that human affairs were subject to the will of the gods, 
and regulated by their interposition. Hence has been derived whatever 
we have read of the wandering stars of the Chaldeans, two of them bene- 
ficent, and two malignant — hence the Egyptian Typho and Osiris — the 
Persian Arimanius and Oramasdes — the Grecian celestial and infernal 
Jove — the Brama and the Zupay of the Indians, Peruvians, Mexicans, 
— the good and evil principle, by whatever names they may be called, 
of all other barbarous nations — and hence the structure of the whole 
book of Job, in whatever light, of history or drama, it may be considered. 
Now does it not appear reasonable to suppose, that an opinion so ancient 
and so universal has arisen from tradition concerning the fall of our first 
parents ; disfigured, indeed, and obscured, as all traditions must be, by 
many fabulous additions 1 

The Jews, you tell us, u never prayed but when they were in trouble.** 
I do not believe this of the Jews : but that they prayed more fervently 
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when they were in trouble, than at other times, may be true of the Jews, 
and I apprehend is true of all nations and of all individuals. But, "the 
Jews never prayed for any thing but victory, vengeance, and riches." 
Read Solomon's prayer at the dedication of the temple, and blush for 
your assertion — illiberal and uncharitable in the extreme ! 

It appears, you observe, " to have been the custom of the heathens 
to personify both virtue and vice, by statues and images, as is done now- 
adays both by statuary and painting; but it does not follow from this that 
they worshipped them any more than we do." Not worshipped them ! What 
think you of the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar set up 1 Was it not 
worshipped by the princes, die rulers, the judges, the people, the nations, 
and the languages of the Babylonian empire 1 Not worshipped them ! 
What think you of the decree of the Roman senate for fetching the statue 
of the mother of the gods from Pessinum ? Was it only that they might 
admire it as a piece of workmanship 1 Not worshipped them ! " What 
man is there that knoweth not how that the city of the Ephesians was 
a worshipper of the great goddess Diana, and of tlie image which fell 
down from Jupiter 1" Not worshipped them ! The worship was uni- 
versal. " Every nation made gods of their own, and put them in the 
houses of their high places, which the Samaritans had made — tlie men 
of Babylon made Succoth — benotli, and tlie men of Cuth made Nergai, 
and the men of Hamath made Ashima, and the Avites made Nibhaz 
and Tartak, and the Scpharvites burnt their children in fire to Adramme- 
lech, and Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim." (2 Kings, chap, xvii) 
The heathens are much indebted to you for this curious apology for 
their idolatry ; for a mode of worship the most cruel, senseless, impure, 
abominable, that can possibly disgrace the faculties of the human mind. 
Had this your conceit occurred in ancient times, it might have saved 
Micha's teraphims, the golden calves of Jeroboam, and of Aaron, and 
quite superseded the necessity of the second commandment. Heathen 
morality has had its advocates before you ; the facetious gentleman wlio 
pulled off his hat to the statue of Jupiter, that he might have a friend 
when heathen idolatry should again be in repute, seems to have had 
some foundation for his improper humor, some knowledge that certain 
men esteeming themselves great pliilosophcrs had entered into a con- 
spiracy to abolish Christianity, some foresight of the consequences which 
will certainly attend their success. 

It is an error, you say, to call the Psalms, tlie Psalms of David.— 
This error was observed by St. Jerome, many hundred years be- 
fore you were born ; his words are — " We know that they are in 
error who attribute all the Psalms to David." You I suppose, will not 
deny, that David wrote some of them. Songs arc of various sorts ; we 
have hunting songs, drinking songs, fighting songs, love songs, foolish, 
wanton, wicked songs ; if you will have the " Psalms of David to be 
nothing but a collection from different song-writers," you must allow 
that the writers of them were inspired by no ordinary spirit ; that it is 
a collection, incapable of being degraded by the name you give it ; that 
it greatly excels every other collection in matter and in manner. Com- 
pare the book of Psalms with tho odes of Horace or Anacreon, with the 
hymns of Callimachus, the golden verses of Pythagoras, the choruses of 
the Greek tragedians (no contemptible compositions any of those) and 
you will quickly see how greatly it surpasses them all, in piety of scnti- 
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ment, in sublimity of expression, in purity of morality, and in rational 
theology. 

As you esteem the Psalms of David, a song book, it is consistent 
enough in you to esteem the Proverbs of Solomon, a jest book ; there 
have not come down to us above eight hundred of his jests : if we had 
the whole three thousand, which he wrote, our mirth would become ex* 
treme. Let us open the book, and see what kind of jests it contains : 
take the very first as a specimen — " The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of knowledge ; but fools despise wisdom and instruction" — Do you 
perceive any jest in this 1 The fear of the Lord ! What Lord does 
Solomon mean 1 He means the Lord who took the posterity of Abra- 
ham to be his peculiar people— who redeemed that people from Egyp- 
tian bondage by a miraculous interposition of his power — who gave the 
law to Moses — who commanded the Israelites to exterminate the nations 
of Canaan. — Now this Lord you will not fear ; the jest says, you despise 
wisdom and instruction. — Let us try again—" My son, hoar the instruc- 
tion of thy father, and forsake not the law of thy mother." — If your 
• heart has been ever touched by parental feelings you will sec no jest in 
this. — Once more — " My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not." 
— These are the three first proverbs in Solomon's " jest book ;" if you 
read it through, it may not make you mnrry ; I hope it will make you 
wise ; that it will teach you, at least, tho beginning of wisdom — the fear 
of that Lord whom Solomon feared. Solomon, you tell us, was witty ; 
jesters are sometimes witty : but though all the world, from the time of 
the queen of Sheba,has heard of the wisdom of Solomon, his wit was never 
heard of before. There is a great difference, Mr. Locke teaches us, 
between wit and judgment, and there is a greater between wit and wis- 
dom. Solomon " was wiser than Ethan the Ezahitc, and Heman, and 
Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of Maliol." These men you may think 
were jesters ; and so you may call the seven wise men of Greece ; but 
you will never convince the world that Solomon, who was wiser than 
them all, was nothing but a witty jester. As to the sins and debauch- 
eries of Solomon, we have nothing to do with them but to avoid them ; 
and to give full credit to his experience, when he preaches to us his 
admirable sermon on the vanity of every thing but piety and virtue. 

Isaiah has a greater share of your abuse than any other writer in the 
Old Testament, and the reason of it is obvious — the prophecies of Isaiah 
liave received such a full and circumstantial completion, that unless you 
ran persuade yourself to consider the whole book (a few historical 
sketches excepted) " as one continued bombasticalrant, full of extrava- 
gant metaphor, without application, and destitute of meaning," you 
most of necessity allow its divine authority. You compare the burden 
of Babylon, the burden of Moab, the burden of Damascus, and the 
other denunciations of the prophet against cities and kingdoms, to the 
story 4 * of the knight of the burning mountain, the story of Cinderella, 
I &c." I may have read these stories, but I remember nothing of the 
; subjects of them ; I have read also Isaiah's burden of Babylon, and I 
have compared it with the past and present state of Babylon, and the 
comparison lias made such an impression on my mind, that it will never 
be enaced from my memory. I shall never cease to believe that the 
Eternal alone, by whom tilings future are more distinctly known than 
past or present things are to man, that the Eternal God alone coold 



have dictated to the prophet Isaiah the subject of the burden of 
Babylon. 

The latter part of the forty-fourth and the beginning of the forty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah, are, in your opinion, so far from being written by 
Isaiah, that they could only have been written by some person who lived 
at least an hundred and fifty years after Isaiah was dead. These chap- 
ters, you go on, " are a compliment to Cyrus, who permitted the Jews 
to return to Jerusalem from the Babylonian captivity above an hundred 
and fifty years after the death of Isaiah ?" — and is it for this, sir, that you 
accuse the church of audacity, and the priests of ignorance, in imposing, 
as you call it, this book upon the world as the writing of Isaiah ? What 
shall be said of you, who, either designedly or ignoranlly, represent one 
of the most clear and important prophecies in the Bible, as an historical 
compliment, written above an hundred and fifty years after the death of 
the prophet 1 — We contend, sir, that this is a prophecy and not a histo- 
ry ; that God called Cyrus by his name ; declared that he should con- 
quer Babylon ; and described the means by which he should do it, above 
an hundred years before Cyrus was born, and when there was no proba- 
bility of such an event. Porphyry could not resist the evidence of 
Daniel's prophecies, but by saying, that they were forged after the 
events predicted had taken place ; Voltaire could not resist the evi- 
dence of the prediction of Jesus, concerning the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, but by saying, that the account was written after Jerusalem had 
been destroyed ; and you, at length (though, for aught I know, you 
may have had predecessors in this presumption) unable to resist the 
evidence of Isaiah's prophecies, contend that they are bombastical rant, 
without application, though the application is circumstantial ; and desti- 
tute of meaning, though the meaning is so obvious that it cannot be mis- 
taken ; and that one of the most remarkable of them, is not a prophecy 
but a historical compliment written after the event. We will not, sir, 
give up Daniel and St. Matthew, to the impudent assertions of Porphyry 
and Voltaire, nor will we give up Isaiah to your assertion. Proof, proof 
is what we require and not assertion ; we will not relinquish our religion, 
in obedience to your abusive assertion respecting the prophets of God. 
That the wonderful absurdity of this hypothesis may be more obvious 
to you, I beg you to consider that Cyrus was a Persian, had been brought 
up in the religion of his country, and was probably addicted to the 
magian superstition of two independent beings, equal in power but diffe- 
rent in principle, one the author of light and of all good, the other the 
author of darkness and all evil. Now is it probable that a captive Jew, 
meaning to compliment the greatest prince in the world, should be so 
stupid as to tell the prince his religion was a lie ? "lam the Lord, and 
there is none else, I form the light, and create darkness, I make peace 
and create evil, I the Lord do all these things." 

But if you will persevere in believing that the prophecy concerning 
Cyrus was written after the event, peruse the burden of Babylon ; was 
that also written after the event? Were the Medes then stirred up 
against Babylon? Was Babylon, the glory of the kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Clmldecs, then overthrown, and become as Sodom and Gomor- 
rah ? Was it then uninhabited ? Was it then neither fit for the Arav 
bian*s tent nor the shepherd's fold ? Did the wild beasts of the desert 
then lie there 1 Did the wild beasts of the islands then cry in their deso- 
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fete bodies, and dragons in their pleasant places ? Were Nebuchadnez- 
iar and Belshaxzar, the son and the grandson, then cut off? Was Baby- 
lon then become a possession of the bittern, and pools of water? Was 
it then swept with the besom of destruction, so swept that the world 
knows not now where to find it. 

I am unwilling to attribute bad designs, deliberate wickedness to you 
or to any man; I cannot avoid believing, that you think you have truth 
on your side, and that you are doing service to mankind in endeavoring 
to root out what you esteem superstition. What I blame you for is this 
— that you hare attempted to lessen the authority of the Bible by ridi- 
cule, more than by reason ; that you have brought forward every petty 
objection which your ingenuity could discover, or your industry pick up, 
from the writings of others ; and without taking any notice of the answers 
which have been repeatedly given to these objections, you urge and en- 
force them as if they were new. — There is certainly some novelty, at 
least in your manner, for you go beyond all others in boldness of asser- 
tion, and in profaneness of argumentation ; Bolingbroke and Voltaire 
must yield the palm of scurrility to Thomas Paine. 

Permit me to state to you, what would in my opinion, have been a 
better mode of proceeding ; better suited to the character of an honest 
man, sincere in his endeavors to search out truth. Such a man in read- 
ing the Bible, would, in tlie first place, examine whether the Bible attri- 
buted to the Supreme Being any attributes repugnant to holiness, truth, 
justice, goodness ; whether it represented him as subject to human infirmi- 
ties ; whether it excluded him from the government of the world, or 
assigned the origin of it to chance, and an eternal conflict of atoms. 
Finding nothing of this kind in the Bible (for the destruction of the Ca- 
oaanites by his express command, I have shown not to be repugnant to 
his moral justice) he would, in the second place, consider that the Bible 
being as to many of its parts, a very old book, and written by various 
authors, and at different and distant periods, there might, probably occur 
some difficulties and apparent contradictions in the historical part of it ; 
be would endeavor to remove these difficulties, to reconcile these appa- 
rent contradictions, by the rules of such sound criticism as he would use 
in examining the contents of any other book ; and if he found that most 
of them were of a trifling nature, arising from short additions inserted 
into the text as explanatory and supplemental, or from mistakes and 
omissions of transcribers, he would infer that all the rest were capable 
of being accounted for, though he was not able to do it ; and he would 
be the more willing to make this concession, from observing that there 
ran through the whole book a harmony and connexion, utterly incon- 
sistent with every idea of forgery and deceit. He would then, in the 
third place, observe, that the miraculous and historical parts of this book 
were so intermixed, that they could not be separated ; and that they 
must either both be true, or both false ; and from finding that the histori- 
cal part was as well or better authenticated than that of any other his- 
tory, he would admit the miraculous part ; and to confirm himself in 
this belief, he would advert to the prophecies ; well knowing that the 
prediction of things to come, was as certain a proof of the Divine interpo- 
sition, as the performance of a miracle could be. If he should find, as 
be certainly would, that many ancient prophecies had been fulfilled 
in all their circumstances, and that some were fulfilling at this very day 
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he would not suffer a few seeming or real difficulties to overbalance 
tbe weight of tbe accumulated evidence for tbe tratb of die Bible. 
Such, I presume to think, would be a proper conduct in all those who 
are desirous of forming a rational and impartial judgment on the sub* 
ject of revealed religion. To return — 

As to your observation, that the book of Isaiah is (at least in transla- 
tion) that kind of composition and false taste, which is properly called 
prose run mad — I have only to remark, that your taste for Hebrew 
poetry, even judging of it from translation, would be more correct if 
you would suffer yourself to be informed on the subject by Bishop Lowth, 
who tells you in his Prelections — ** That a poem translated literally 
from the Hebrew into any other language, whilst the same forms of the 
sentences remain, will still retain, even as far as relates to versification, 
much of its native dignity, and a faint appearance of versification." 
(Gregory's TrmsL) If tins is what you mean by prose run mad, your 
observation may be admitted. 

You explain at some length your notion of the misapplication made 
by St. Matthew of the prophecy in Isaiah — " Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son." That passage has been handled largely and 
minutely by almost every commentator, and it is too important to be 
handled superficially by any one ; I am not on the present occasion con- 
cerned to explain h. It is quoted by you to prove, and it is the only 
instance you produce — that Isaiah was " a lying prophet and an impos- 
tor." Now I maintain, that this very instance proves that be was a true 
prophet, and no imposter. The history of the prophecy, as delivered 
in the seventh chapter, is this — Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah king of 
Israel, made war upon Ahaz king of Judah ; not merely, or, perhaps, 
not at all, for tbe sake of plunder or the conquest of territory, but with 
a declared purpose of making an entire revolution in the government of 
Judah, of destroying the royal house of David, and of placing another 
family on the throne. Their purpose is thus expressed — " Let us go up 
against Judah, and vex it, and let us make a breach therein for us, and 
set a king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal." — Now what did 
the Lord commission Isaiah to say to Ahaz ? Did he commission him 
to say, the kings shall not vex thee ? No — The kings shall not conquer 
thee? No: — The kings shall not succeed against tbeet No:— he 
commissioned him to say : " It (the purpose of the two kings) shall not 
stand, neither shall it come to pass." I demand — did it stand, did it come 
to pass? Was any revolution effected? Was the royal house of David 
dethroned and destroyed? Was Tabeal ever made king of Judah ? No. 
The prophecy was perfectly accomplished. You say, " Instead of these two 
kings failing in their attempt against Ahaz, they succeeded ; Ahaz was 
defeated and destroyed." — I deny the fact ; Ahaz was defeated, but was 
not destroyed ; and even the " two hundred thousand women, and sons, 
and daughters," whom you represent as carried into captivity, were not 
carried into captivity ; they were made captives, but they were not 
carried into captivity ; for the chief men of Samaria, being admonished 
by a prophet, would not suffer Pekah to bring the captives into the land 
— " They rose up, and took the captives, and with the spoil clothed all 
that were naked among them, and arrayed them, and shod them, and 
gave them to eat and to drink, and anointed them, and carried all tbe 
feeble of them upon asses (some humanity, you see, amongst those Israel- 
ites whom you every where represent as barbarous brutes) and brought 
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them to Jericho, the city of palm-trees, to their brethren." (2 Chron. 
xxviii. 15.) The kings did fail in their attempt ; their attempt was to 
destroy die house of David, and to make a revolution ; but they made 
no revolution; they did not destroy the house of David, for Ahaz slept 
with his fathers ; and Hezekiah, his son, of the house of David, reigned 
in his stead. 



LETTER VI. 

After what I conceive to be a great misrepresentation of die charac- 
ter and conduct of Jeremiah, you bring forward an objection which 
Spinoza and others before you had much insisted upon, though it is an ob- 
jection which neither affects the genuineness, nor the authenticity of the 
book of Jeremiah, any more than the blunder of a bookbinder, in mis- 
placing the sheets of your performance, would lessen its authority. The 
objection is, that the book of Jeremiah has been put together in a dis- 
ordered state. It is acknowledged, that the order of time is not every 
where observed ; but the cause of the confusion is not known. Some 
attribute it to Baruch collecting into one volume all the several prophe- 
cies which Jeremiah had written, and neglecting to put thorn in their 
proper places : — others think that the several parts of the work were at 
first properly arranged, but that through accident, or the carelessness of 
transcribers, they were deranged : others contend, that there is no con- 
fusion ; that prophecy differs from history, in not being subject to an 
accurate observance of time and order. But leaving this matter to bo 
settled by critical discussion, let us come to a matter of greater import- 
ance — to your charge against Jeremiah for his duplicity, and for his 
false prediction. First, as to his duplicity. 

Jeremiah, on account of his having boldly predicted the destruction 
of Jerusalem, had been thrust into a miry dungeon by the princes of 
Judah who sought his life; there he would have perished, had not one of 
the eunuchs taken compassion on him, and petitioned king Zedekiah in 
his favor, saying, u These men (the princes) have done evil in all that 
they have done to Jeremiah the prophet (no small testimony this, of the 
probity of the prophet's character,) whom tliey have cast into the dun- 
geon, and he is like to die for hunger." On this representation Jere- 
miah was taken out of the dungeon by an order from the king, who soon 
afterwards sent privately for him, and desired him to conceal nothing 
from him, binding himself by an oath, that whatever might be the nature 
of his prophecy, he would not put him to death, or deliver him into the 
hands of the princes who sought his life. Jeremiah delivered to him 
the purpose of God respecting the fate of Jerusalem. The confer- 
ence being ended, the king anxious to perform his oath, to preserve the 
life of the prophet, dismissed him, saying, " Let no man know of these 
words, ana thou shalt not die. But if the princes hear that I have 
talked with thee, and they come unto thee, and say unto thee, Declare 
onto ns now what thou hast said unto the king, hide it not from us, and 
we wiD not nut thee to death ; also what the king said unto thee : then 
~ ; say unto them, I preseftted my supplication before the king, 
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that he would not cause me to return to Jonathan's house to die there. 
Then came all the princes unto Jeremiah, and asked him, and he told 
them according to all these words that the king had commanded." Thus, 
you remark, " this man of God, as he is called, could tell a lie, or very 
strongly prevaricate ; for certainly he did not go to Zedekiah to make 
his supplication, neither did he make it." It is not said that he told 
the princes he went to make his supplication, but that he presented it : 
now it is said in the preceding chapter, that he did make the supplication, 
and it is probable that in this conference he renewed it : but be that as 
it may, I contend that Jeremiah was not guilty of duplicity, or, in more 
intelligible terms, that he did not violate any law of Nature, or of civil 
society, in what he did on this occasion. He told the truth, in part, to 
save his life ; and he was under.no obligation to tell the whole to men 
who were certainly his enemies, and no good subjects to his king, " In 
a matter (says Puffendorf ) which I am not obliged to declare to another, 
if I cannot, with safety, conceal the whole, I may fairly discover no 
more than a part." Was Jeremiah under any obligation to declare to 
the princes what had passed in his conference with the king ; You may 
as well say, that the house of Lords has a right to compel privy counsel- 
lors to reveal the king's secrets. The king cannot justly require a 
privy counsellor to tell a lie for him ; but he may require him not to 
divulge his counsels to those who have no right to know them. Now 
for the false prediction — I will give the description of it in your own 
words. 

In the 34th chapter is a prophecy of Jeremiah to Zedekiah, in these 
words, ver. 2. — " Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will give this city into 
the hands of the king of Babylon, and will burn it with fire ; and thou 
shalt not escape out of his hand, but thou shalt surely be taken, and 
delivered into his hand ; and thine eyes shall behold the eyes of the king 
of Babylon, and he shall speak with thee mouth to mouth, and thou 
shalt go to Babylon. Yet hear the tcord of the Lord, O Zedekiah, 
king of Judah ; thus saith the Lord, Thou shalt not die by the sword, 
but thou shalt die in peace ; and icith the burnings of thy fathers, the 
former kings that were before thee, so shall they burn odours for thee, 
and will lament thee, saying, Ah ! Lord! for I have pronounced the word, 
saith the Lord" 

" Now, instead of Zedekiah beholding the eyes of the king of Baby- 
lon, and speaking with him mouth to mouth, and dying in peace, and 
with the burning of odours, as at the funeral of his fathers (as Jeremiah 
had declared the Lord himself had pronounced) the reverse, according 
to the 52d chapter, was the case ; it is there stated, verse 10, * that tho 
king of Babylon slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes ; then he put 
out the eyes of Zedekiah : and bound him in chains, and carried him 
to Babylon, and put him in prison till the day of his death.' What can 
we say of these prophets, but that they are impostors and liars ?" I 
can say this, that the prophecy you have produced, was fulfilled in all 
its parts : and what then shall be said of those who call Jeremiah a liar 
and an impostor 1 Here then we are fairly at issue — you affirm that 
the prophecy was not fulfilled, and I affirm that it was fulfilled in all its 
parts. " I will give this city into the hands of the king of Babylon, and 
he shall burn it with fire :" so says the prophet; what says the history? 
" They (the forces of the king of Babylon) burnt the house of God, and 
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brake down the walls of Jerusalem, and burnt all the places thereof 
with fire/ 9 (2 Chron. xxxvi 19.) " Thou shalt not escape out of his 
hand, but shalt surely be taken and delivered into his hand :" so says the 
prophet ; what says the history ? — u The men of war fled by night, and 
the king went the way towards the plain, and the army of the Chaldees 
pursued after the king, and overtook him in the plains of Jericho : and 
all his army were scattered from him ; so they took the king and brought 
him up to the king of Babylon, to Riblah." (2 Kings, xxv. 5.) The 
prophet goes on, " Thine eyes shall behold the eyes of the king of Baby- 
lon, and he shall speak with thee mouth to mouth." No pleasant cir- 
cumstance this to Zedekiah, who had provoked the king of Babylon by 
revolting from him ! The history says, " The king of Babylon gave 
judgment upon Zedekiah, or, as it is more literally rendered from the 
Hebrew, " Spake judgment with him at Riblah." The prophet con- 
cludes this part with, " And thou shalt go to Babylon; 1 ' the history says, 
" The king of Babylon bound him in chains, and carried him to Baby- 
lon, and put him in prison till the day of his death," Jer. lii. 11. — 
u Thou shalt not die by the sword." He did not die by the sword, he 
did not fall in battle. " But thou shalt die in peace." He did die in 
peace, he neither expired on the rack or on the scaffold ; was neither 
strangled, nor poisoned ; no unusual fate of captive kings ! He died 
peaceably in his bed, though that bed was in a prison. — u And with the 
burnings of thy fathers shall they burn odours for thee." I cannot prove 
from the history that this part of the prophecy was accomplished, nor 
can you prove that it was not. The probability is, that it was accom- 
plished ; and I have two reasons on which I ground this probability. 
Daniel, Shadrach, Meschach, and Abednego, to say nothing of other 
Jews, were men of great authority in the court of the king of Babylon, 
before and after the commencement of the imprisonment of Zedekiah ; 
and Daniel continued in power till the subversion of the kingdom of 
Babylon by Cyrus. — Now it seems to me to be very probable, that Dan- 
iel, and the other great men of the Jews, would both have inclination 
to request, and influence enough with the king of Babylon, to obtain 
permission to bury their deceased prince Zedekiah, after the manner of 
his fathers — But if there had been no Jews at Babylon of consequence 
enough to make such a request, still it is probable that the king of 
Babylon would have ordered the Jews to bury and lament their departed 
prince, after the manner of their country. Monarchs, like other men, 
are conscious of the instability of human condition : and when the pomp 
of war has ceased, when the insolence of conquest is abated, and the 
fury of resentment subsided, they seldom fail to revere royalty even in 
its ruins, and grant without reluctance proper obsequies to the remains 
of captive kings. 

You profess to have been particular in treating of the books ascribed 
to Isaiah and Jeremiah. Particular ! in what 1 You have particular- 
ized two or three passages, which you have endeavoured to represent as 
objectionable, and which I hope have been shown, to the reader's satis- 
faction, to be not justly liable to your censure ; and you have passed 
over all the other parts of these books without notice. Had you been 
particular in your examination, you would have found cause to admire 
the probity and the intrepidity of the characters of the authors of them ; 
you would have met with many instances of sublime composition; and, 
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what is of more consequence, with many instances of prophetical vera* 
city. Particularities of these kinds you have wholly overlooked. I 
cannot account for this ; I have no right, no inclination, to call you a 
dishonest man ; am I justified in considering you as a man not altoge- 
ther destitute of ingenuity, but so entirely under the dominion of preju- 
dice, in every thing respecting the Bible, that, like a corrupted judge, 
previously determined to give sentence on one side, you are negligent 
in the examination of the truth ? 

You proceed to the rest of the prophets, and you take them collec- 
tively, carefully however selecting for your observations such peculiari- 
ties as are best calculated to render, if possible, the prophets odious or 
ridiculous in the eyes of your readers. You confound prophets with 
poets and musicians: I would distinguish them thus; many prophets 
were poets and musicians, bui all poets and musicians were not proph- 
ets. Prophecies were often delivered in poetic language and measure ; 
but flights and metaphors of the Jewish poets have not, as you affirm, 
been foolishly erected into what are now called prophecies ; they are 
now called, and have always been called, prophecies ; because they wen* 
real predictions, some of which have received, some are now recei vine, 
and all will receive, their full accomplishment. 

That there were false prophets, witches, necromancers, conjurors, 
fortune-tellers, among the Jews, no person will attempt to deny ; no 
nation, barbarous or civilized, has been without them ; but when you 
would degrade the prophets of the Old Testament to a level with these 
conjuring, dreaming, strolling gentry ; when you would represent them 
as spending their lives in fortune-tolling, casting nativities, predicting 
riches,. fortunate or unfortunate marriages, conjuring for lost goods, &o. 
I must be allowed to say, that you wholly mistake their office, and mis- 
represent their character : their office was to convey to the children of 
Israel the commands, the promises, the threatenings of Almighty God ; 
and their character was that of men sustaining, with fortitude, persecu- 
tion in the discharge of their duty. There were false prophets in abun- 
dance amongst the Jews ; and if you oppose these to the true prophets, 
and call them both party prophets, you have the liberty of doing so, but 
you will not thereby confound the distinction between truth and false- 
hood. False prophets arc spoken of with detestation in many parts of 
Scripture, particularly by Jeremiah, who accuses them of prophecying 
lies in the name of the Lord, saying, " 1 have* dreamed, I have dream- 
ed : Behold, I am against the prophets, saith the Lord, that use their 
tongues, and say, He saith, that prophecy false dreams, and cause my 
people to err by their lies and by their lightness." Jeremiah cautions 
his countrymen against giving credit to their prophets, to their diviners, 
to their dreamers, to their enchanters, to their sorcerers, which speak 
unto you, saying ; " Ye shall not serve the king of Babylon. 1 ' You can- 
not think more contemptibly of these gentry than they were thought of 
by the true prophets at the timo they lived ; but, as Jeremiah says on 
this subject, " what is the chafF to the wheat T' what are the false pro- 
phets to the true ones? Every thing good is liable to abuse ; but who 
argues against the use of a thing from the abuse of it ? against physi- 
cians, because there arc pretenders to physic ? Was Isaiah a fortune- 
toller, predicting riches, when he said to king Hezekiah, " Behold, the 
days come, that all that is in thine house, and that which thy fathers 
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have laid up in store until this day, shall be carried to Babylon : nothing 
shall be left, saith the Lord. And of thy sons that shall issue from thee, 
which thou shalt beget, shall they take away, and they shall be eunuchs 
in the palace of the king of Babylon." Fortune-tellers generally pre- 
dict good luck to their simple customers, that they may make something 
by their trade ; but Isaiah predicts to a monarch desolation of his coun- 
try, and ruin of his family. This prophecy was spoken in the year be- 
fore Christ, 713 ; and, above a hundred years afterwards, it was accom- 
plished ; when Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, and carried out thence 
all the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king's 
house (2 Kings xxiv. 13), and when he commanded the master of his 
eunuchs (Dan. i. 3), that he should take certain of the children of Israel, 
and of the king's seed, and of the princes, and educate them for three 
years, till they were able tq stand before the king. 

Jehoram king of Israel, Jehoshaphat king of Judah, and the king of 
Edom, going with their armies to make war on the king of Moab, came 
into a place where there was no water either for their men or cattle. 
In this distress they waited upon Elisha (a high honor for one of your 
conjurers), by the advice of Jehoshaphat, who knew that the word of the 
Lord was with him. The prophet, on seeing Jehoram, an idolatrous 
prince, who had revolted from the worship of the true God, come to 
consult him, said to him, " Get thee to the prophets of thy father and 
the prophets of thy mother." This you think shows Elisha to have been 
a party prophet, full of venom and vulgarity ; it shows him to have been 
a man of great courage, who respected the dignity of his own character, 
the sacredness of his office as a prophet of God, whose duty it was to 
reprove the wickedness of kings, as of other men. He ordered them to 
make the valley where they were full of ditches. This, you say, " every 
countryman could have told, that the way to get water was to dig for 
it." But this is not a true representation of the case : the ditches were 
not dug that water might be gotten by digging for it, but that they might 
hold the water when it should miraculously come " without wind or 
rain," from another country ; and it did come, " from the way of 
Edom, and the country was filled with water." As to Elisha's cursing 
the little children who had mocked him, and their destruction in conse- 
quence of his imprecation, the whole story must be taken together. The 
provocation he received, is by some, considered as an insult offered to 
him, not as a man, but as a prophet, and that the persons who offered it 
were not what we understand by little children, but grown up youths ; 
the term child being applied, in the Hebrew language, to grown up per- 
sons. Be this as it may, the cursing was the act of the prophet ; had it 
been a sin, it would not have been followed by a miraculous destruction 
of the offenders ; for this was the act of God, who best knows who de- 
serve punishment. What effect such a signal judgment had on the idol- 
atrous inhabitants of the land, is nowhere said ; but it is probable it 
was not without a good effect. 

Ezekiel and Daniel lived during the Babylonian captivity ; you allow 
their writings to be genuine. In this you differ from some of the great- 
est adversaries of Christianity: and in my opinion cut up, by this con- 
cession, the very root of your whole performance. It is next to an im- 
possibility for any man, who admits the book of Daniel to be a genuine 
book, and who examines that book with intelligence and impartiality, 
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to refuse his assent to the truth of Christianity. As to your saying, that 
the interpretations which commentators and priests have made of these 
books, only show the fraud, or the extreme folly, to which credulity and 
priestcraft can go, I consider it as nothing but a proof of the extreme 
folly or fraud to which prejudice and infidelity can carry a minute phi- 
losopher. You profess a fondness for science ; I will refer you to a 
scientific man, who was neither a commentator nor a priest — to Fergu- 
son. In a tract entitled — The Year of our Saviour's Crucifixion ascer- 
tained ; and the darkness, at the time of his crucifixion, proved to be 
supernatural — this real philosopher interprets the remarkable prophecy 
in the 9th chapter of Daniel, and concludes his dissertation in the follow- 
ing words — " Thus we have an astronomical demonstration of the truth 
of this ancient prophecy, seeing that the prophetic year of the Messi- 
ah's being cut off, was the very same with the astronomical." I have 
somewhere read an account of a solemn disputation which was held at 
Venice, in the last century, between a Jew and a Christian: — the Chris- 
tian strongly argued from Daniel's prophecy of the seventy weeks, that 
Jesus was theTVlessiah whom the. Jews had long expected, from the pre- 
dictions of their prophets ; the learned Rabbi, who presided at this dis- 
putation, was so forcibly struck by the argument, that he put an end to 
the business by saying, " Let us shut up our Bibles ; for if we proceed 
in the examination of this prophecy, it will make us all become Chris- 
tians." Was it a similar apprehension which deterred you from so 
much as opening the book of Daniel 1 You have not produced from it 
one exceptionable passage. I hope you will read that book with atten- 
tion, with intelligence, and with an unbiassed mind follow the advice of 
our Saviour when he quoted this prophecy — " Let him that readeth un- 
derstand" — and I shall not despair of your conversion from deism to 
Christianity. 

In order to discredit the authority of the books which you allow to be 
genuine, you form a strange and prodigious hypothesis concerning Eze- 
kiel and Daniel, for which there is no manner of foundation either in his- 
tory or probability. You suppose these two men to have had no dreams, 
no visions, no revelations from God Almighty ; but to have pretended to 
these things ; and, under that disguise to have carried on an enigmatical 
correspondence relative to the recovery of their country from the Baby- 
lonian yoke. That any man in his senses should frame or adopt such 
an hypothesis, should have so little regard to his own reputation as an 
impartial inquirer after truth, so little respect for the understanding of 
his readers, as to obtrude it on the world, would have appeared an in- 
credible circumstance, had not you made it a fact. 

You quote a passage from Ezekiel ; in the 29th chapter, ver. 11, 
speaking of Egypt, it is said — " No foot of man shall pass through it, nor 
foot of beast shall pass through it, neither shall it be inhabited forty years:" 
— this, you say, '* never came to pass, and consequently it is false, as 
all the books I have already reviewed are." Now that this did come to 
pass, we have, as Bishop Newton observes, " the testimonies of Me- 
gasthenes and Berosus, two heathen historians, who lived about 300 years 
before Christ ; one of whom affirms, expressly, that Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered the greater part of Africa; and the other affirms it, in 
effect, in saying, that when Nebuchadnezzar heard of the death of 
his father, having settled his affairs in Egypt, and committed the 
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captives whom he took in Egypt to the care of some of his friends, 
to bring them after him, he hasted directly to Babylon." And if 
we had been possessed of no testimony in support of the prophecy, 
it would have been a hasty conclusion, that the prophecy never 
came to pass ; the history of Egypt, at so remote a period, being no 
where accurately and circumstantially related. I admit that no period 
can be pointed out from the age of Ezekiel to the present, in which 
there was no foot of man or beast to be seen for forty years in all Egypt ; 
but some think that only a part of Egypt is here spoken of; and surely 
you do not expect a literal accomplishment of a hyperbolical expres- 
sion, denoting great desolation; importing that the trade of Egypt, 
which was carried on then, as at present, by caravans, by the foot of man 
and beast, should be annihilated. Had you taken the trouble to have 
looked a little further into the book from which you have made your 
quotation, you would have there seen a prophecy delivered above two 
thousand years ago, and which has been fulfilling from that time to this : 
— ** Egypt shall be the basest of the kingdoms, neither shall it exalt it- 
self any more above the nations — there shall be no more a prince of the 
land of Egypt." This you may call a dream, a vision, a lie : I esteem 
it a wonderful prophecy ; for " as js the prophecy, so has been the event. 
Egypt was conquered by the Babylonians ; and after the Babylonians by 
the Persians ; and after the Persians it became subject to the Macedo- 
nians ; and after the Macedonians to the Romans ; and after the Romans 
to the Saracens ; and then to the Mamelukes ; and is now a province 
of the Turkish empire." 

Suffer me to produce to you from this author not an enigmatical let- 
ter to Daniel respecting the recovery of Jerusalem from the hands of 
the king of Babylon, but an enigmatical prophecy concerning Zedekiah 
the king of Jerusalem, before it was taken by the Chaldeans — " I will 
bring him (Zedekiah) to Babylon, to the land of the Chaldeans ; yet he 
shall not see it, though he shall die there." How ! not see Babylon, 
when he should die there 1 How, moreover, is this consistent, you may 
ask, with what Jeremiah had foretold — that Zedekiah should see the eyes 
of the king of Babylon ? — This darkness of expression, and apparent 
contradiction between the two prophets, induced Zedekiah (as Josephus 
informs us) to give no credit to cither of them ; yet he unhappily expe- 
rienced, and the fact is worthy your observation, the truth of them both. 
He saw the eyes of the king of Babylon, not at Babylon, but at Riblah ; 
his eyes were there put out ; and he was carried to Babylon, yet he saw 
it not ; and thus were the predictions of both the prophets verified, and 
the enigma of Ezekiel explained. 

As to your wonderful discovery that the prophecy of Jonah is a book 
of some Gentile, " and that it has been written as a fable, to expose 
the nonsense, and to satirize the vicious and malignant character of a 
Bible prophet, or a predicting priest," I shall put it, covered with HtU 
More, for the service of its author, on the same shelf with your hypo- 
thesis concerning the conspiracy of Daniel and Ezekiel, and shall not 
say another word about it. 

You conclude your objections to the Old Testament in a triumphant 
style ; an angry opponent would say, in a style of extreme arrogance, 
and sottish self-sufficiency, "I have gone," you say, ** through the 
Bible (mistaking here, as in other places, the Old Testament for the 
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Bible) as a man would go through a wood, with an axe on his shoulders, 
and fell trees ; here they lie ; and the priests, if they can, may replant them. 
They may, perhaps, stick them in the ground, but they will never 
grow." And is it possible that you should think so highly of your per- 
formance, as to believe, that you have thereby demolished the authority of 
a book which Newton himself esteemed the most authentic of all his- 
tories : which, by its celestial light illumines the darkest ages of antiqui- 
ty ; which is the touchstone whereby we are enabled to distinguish 
between true and fabulous theology, between the God of Israel, holy, 
just, and good, and the impure rabble of heathen Baalim ; which has 
been thought, by competent judges, to have afforded matter for the laws 
of Solon, and a foundation for the philosophy of Plato ; Which has been 
illustrated by the labor of learning, in all ages and countries; and 
been admired and venerated for its piety, its sublimity, its veracity, by 
all who were able to read and understand it1 No, Sir ; you have gone 
indeed through the wood, with the best intention in the world to cut it 
down; but you have merely busied yourself in exposing to vulgar con- 
tempt a few unsightly slirubs, which good men had wisely concealed 
from public view ; you have entangled yourself in thickets of thorns 
and briars ; you have lost your way on the mountains of Lebanon ; 
the goodly cedar trees whereof, lamenting the madness, and pitying the 
blindness of your rage against them, have scorned the blunt edge and 
the base temper of your axe, and laughed unhurt at the feebleness of 
your strokes. 

In plain language, you have gone through the Old Testament hunting 
after difficulties ; and you have found some real ones ; these you have 
endeavored to magnify into insurmountable objections to the authority 
of the whole book. When it is considered that the Old Testament is 
composed of several books, written by different authors and at different 
|>criods, from Moses to Malachi, comprising an abstracted history of 
a particular nation for above a thousand years, I think the real difficul- 
ties which occur in it are much fewer, and of much less importance, than 
could reasonably have been expected. Apparent difficulties you have 
represented as real ones, without hinting at the manner in which they 
have been explained. You have ridiculed things held most sacred and 
calumniated characters esteemed most venerable : you have excited the 
scoffs of the profane ; increased the scepticism of the doubtful ; shaken 
the faith of the unlearned ; suggested cavils to the " disputers of thk 
world ;" and perplexed the minds of honest men who wish to worship 
the God of their fathers in sincerity and truth. This and more you 
have done in going through the Old Testament : but you have not so 
much as glanced at the great design of the whole, at the harmony and 
mutual dependance of the several parts. You have said nothing of the 
wisdom of God in selecting a particular people from the rest of man- 
kind, not for their own sakes, but that they might witness to the whole 
world in successive ages, his existence and attributes : that they might 
be an instrument of subverting idolatry ; and of declaring the name of 
the God of Israel throughout the whole earth. It was through this 
nation that the Egyptians saw the wonders of God ; that the Canaan- 
ites (whom wickedness had made a reproach to human nature) felt his 
judgments ; that the Babylonians issued their decrees — " That none 
should dare to speak amiss of the Ged of Israel — that all should fear 
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and tremble before him ;*'— and it is through them that you and I, 
and all die world, are not at this day worshippers of idols. You have 
said nothing of the goodness of God in promising, that through die seed 
of Abraham, all the nations of the earth were to be blessed ; that the 
desire of all nations, the blessing of Abraham to the Gentiles, should 
come. Tou have passed by all the prophecies respecting the coming 
of the Messiah: though they absolutely fix the time of his coming, and 
of his being cut off; described his office, character, condition, sufferings, 
and death, in so circumstantial a manner, that we cannot but be aston- 
ished at the accuracy of their completion in the person of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. Tou have neglected noticing the testimony of die whole Jewish 
nation to the truth both of the natural and miraculous facts recorded in 
the Old Testament. That we may better judge of the weight of this 
testimony, let us suppose that God should now manifest himself to us, as 
we contend he did to the Israelites in Egypt, in the desert, and in the 
land of Canaan ; and that he should continue these manifestations of 
himself to our posterity for a thousand years or more, punishing or re- 
warding them according as they disobeyed or obeyed his commands ; 
what would you expect would be the issue ? You would expect that 
our posterity would, in a remote period of time, adhere to their God, 
and maintain against all opponents the truth of the books in which the 
dispensations of God to us and to our successors had been recorded. 
They would not yield to the objections of men, who, not having expe- 
rienced the same divine government, should, for want of such expe- 
rience refuse assent to their testimony. No : they would be to the then 
surrounding nations, what the Jews are to us, witnesses of the existence 
and of the moral government of God. 



LETTER VII. 

"The New Testament, they tell us, is founded upon the prophecies 
of the Old ; if so, it must follow the fate of its foundation." Thus you 
open your attack upon the New Testament; and I agree with you, that 
the New Testament must follow the fate of the Old ; and that fate is to 
remain unimpaired by such efforts as you have made against it. The 
New Testament, however, is not founded solely on the prophecies of 
the Old. If a heathen from Athens or Rome, who had never heard of 
the prophecies of the old Testament, had been an eye-witness of the 
miracles of Jesus, he would have made the same conclusion that the 
Jew Nicodemus did : " Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come 
from God ; for no man' can do these miracles that thou doest, except 
God be with him." Our Saviour tells the Jews, " Had ye believed 
Moses, ye would have believed me ; for he wrote of me ;" and he bids 
them search the Scriptures, for they testified of him. But notwith- 
standing this appeal to the prophecies of the Old Testament, Jesus said 
to the Jews, "Though ye believe not me, believe the works" — "believe 
me for the very works' sake" — " If I had not done among them die 
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works which none other man did, they had not had sin." These are 
sufficient proofs, that the truth of Christ's mission was not even to the 
Jews, much less to the Gentiles, founded solely on the truth of the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. So that if you could prove some of 
these prophecies to have been misapplied, and not completed in the 
person of Jesus, the truth of the Christian religion would not thereby 
be overturned. That Jesus of Nazereth was the person, in whom all 
the prophecies, direct and typical, in the Old Testament, respecting the 
Messiah, were fulfilled, is a proposition founded on those prophecies, 
and to be proved by comparing them with the history of his life. That 
Jesus was a prophet sent from God, is one proposition; that Jesus was 
the prophet, the Messiah, is another ; and though he certainly was both 
a prophet and the prophet, yet the foundations of the proof of these 
propositions are separate and distinct. 

The mere existence " of such a woman as Mary, and of such a man 
as Joseph, and Jesus," is, you say, a matter of indifference, about which 
there is no ground either to believe or to disbelieve. Belief is different 
from knowledge, with which you here seem to confound it We know 
that the whole is greater than its parts — and we know that all the angles 
in the same segment of a circle are equal to each other — we have intui- 
tion and demonstration as grounds of this knowledge ; but is there no 
ground for belief of past or future existence 1 Is there no ground for 
believing that the sun will exist to-morrow, and that your father existed 
before you 1 You condescend, however, to think it probable that there 
were such persons as Mary, Joseph, and Jesus ; and without troubling 
yourself about their existence or non existence, assuming, as it were, for 
the sake of argument, but without positively granting their existence, 
you proceed to inform us, " that it is the fable of Jesus Christ, as told 
in the New Testament, and the wild and visionary doctrine raised there- 
on," against which you contend. You will not repute it a fable, that 
there was such a man as Jesus Christ; that he lived in Judea near eigh- 
teen hundred years ago ; that he went about doing good, and preach- 
ing, not only in the villages of Gallilee, but in the city of Jerusalem ; that 
he had several followers, who constantly attended him ; that he was put 
to death by Pontius Pilate ; that his disciples were numerous a few years 
after his death, not only in Judea, but in Rome, the capital of the world, 
and in every province of the Roman empire : that a particular day has 
been observed in a religious manner by all his followers, in commemo- 
ration of a real or supposed resurrection; and that the constant celebra- 
tion of baptism, and of the Lord's supper, may be traced back from the 
present time to him, as the author of those institutions. These things 
constitute, I suppose, no part of your fable ; and if these things be facts, 
they will, when maturely considered, draw 'after them so many other 
things related in the New Testament concerning Jesus, that there will 
be left for your fable but very scanty materials, which will require great 
fertility of invention, before you will dress them up into any form which 
will not disgust even a superficial observer. 

The miraculous conception you esteem a fable, and in your mind it is 
an obscene fable. Impure, indeed, must that man's imagination be, who 
can discover any obscenity in the angel's declaration to Mary. u The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall 
overshadow thee : therefore that Holy thing which shall be born of thee 
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shall be called the Son of God." I wonder you do not find obscenity 
in Genesis, where it is said, u The Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters," and brought order out of confusion, a world out of chaos, 
by his fostering influence. As to the Christian faith being built upon 
the heathen mythology, there is no ground whatever for the assertion ; 
there would have been some for saying, that much of the heathen my- 
thology was built upon the events recorded in the Old Testament. 

You come now to a demonstration, or, which amounts to the same 
thing, to a proposition which cannot, you say, be controverted. First, 
" That the agreement of all the parts of a story docs not prove that 
story to be true, because the parts may agree, and the whole may be 
false. Secondly, That the disagreement of the parts of a story, proves 
that the whole cannot he true. The agreement does not prove truth, but 
the disagreement proves falsehood positively." Great use, I perceive, 
is to be made ef this proposition. You will pardon my unskilfulness, 
in dialectics, if I presume to controvert the truth of this abstract propo- 
sition, as applied to any purpose in life. The agreement of the parts 
of a story implies that the story has been told by, at least, two persons 
(the life of Doctor Johnson, for instance, by Sir John Hawkins and Mr. 
Bos well). Now I think it scarcely possible for even two persons, and 
the difficulty is increased if there are more than two, to write the history 
of the life of any one of their acquaintance, without there being a con- 
siderable difference between them, with respect to the number and order 
of the incidents of his life. Some things will be omitted by one, and 
mentioned by the other ; some things will be briefly touched by one, 
and the same things will be circumstantially detailed by the other; the 
same things which are mentioned in the same way by them both, may 
not be mentioned as having happened exactly at the same point of time, 
with other possible and probable differences. But these real or appa- 
rent difficulties, in minute circumstances, will not invalidate their testi- 
mony as to the material transactions of his life, much less will they ren- 
der the whole of it a fable. If several independent witnesses, of fair 
character, should agree in all the parts of a story (in testifying, for in- 
stance, that a murder or a robbery was committed at a particular time, 
in a particular place, and by a certain individual) every court of justice 
in the world would admit the fact, notwithstanding the abstract possi- 
bility, of the whole being false : — again, if several honest men should 
agree in saying, that they saw the king of France beheaded, though they 
should disagree as to the figure of the guillotine or the size of his exe- 
cutioner, as to the king's hands being bound or loose, as to his being com- 
posed or agitated in ascending the scaffold, yet every court of justice in 
the world would think, that such difference, respecting die circumstances 
of the fact, did not invalidate the evidence respecting the fact itself. — 
When you speak of the whole of a story, you cannot mean every par- 
ticular circumstance connected with the story, but not essential to it ; 
you must mean the pith and marrow of the story ; for it would be im- 
possible to establish the truth of any fact (of Admirals Byng or Keppel, 
for example, having neglected or not neglected their duty) if a disagree- - 
ment in the evidence of witnesses, in minute points, should be considered 
as annihilating the weight of their evidence in points of importance. In 
a word, the relation of a fact differs essentially from the demonstration 
of a theorem. If one step is left out, one link in the chain of ideas con* 
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stituting a demonstration is omitted, the conclusion will be destroyed ; 
but a fact may be established, notwithstanding the disagreement of the 
witnesses in certain trifling particulars of their evidence respecting it. 

You apply your incontrovertible proposition to the genealogies of 
Christ given by Matthew and Luke— there is a disagreement between 
them ; therefore, you say, " If Matthew speak truth, Luke speaks false- 
hood ; and if Luke speak truth, Matthew speaks falsehood ; and thence 
there is no authority for believing either ; and if they cannot be believed 
even in the very first thing they say and set out to prove, they are not 
entitled to be believed in any thing they say afterwards." I cannot ad- 
mit either your premises or your conclusion — not your conclusion ; be- 
cause two authors, who differ in tracing back the pedigree of an indi- 
vidual for above a thousand years, cannot, on that account, be esteemed 
incompetent to bear testimomy to the transactions of his life, unless an 
intention to falsify could be proved against them. If two Welsh histo- 
rians should at this time write the life of any remarkable man of their 
country, who had been dead twenty or thirty years, and should, through 
different branches of their genealogical tree, carry up the pedigree to 
Cadwallon, would they, on account of that difference, be discredited in 
every thing they said 1 Might it not be believed that they gave the pe- 
digree as they had found it recorded in different instruments, but without 
the least intention to write a falsehood — I cannot admit your premises ; 
because Matthew speaks truth, and Luke speaks truth, though they do 
not speak the same truth ; Matthew giving the genealogy of Joseph, the 
reputed father of Jesus, and Luke giving the genealogy of Mary, the real 
mother of Jesus. If you will not admit this, other explanations of the 
difficulty might be given ; but I hold it sufficient to say, that the authors 
had no design to deceive the reader, that they took their accounts from 
the public registers, which were carefully kept, and that had they been 
fabricators of these genealogies, they would have been exposed at the 
time to instant detection ; and the certainty of that detection would have 
prevented them from making the attempt to impose a false genealogy 
on the Jewish nation. 

But that you may effectually overthrow the credit of these genealogies, 
you make the following calculation : " From the birth of David to the 
birth of Christ is upwards of 1080 years ; and as there were but 27 full 
generations, to find the average age of each person mentioned in St 
Matthew's list at the time his first son was born, it is only necessary to 
divide 1080 by 27, which gives 40 years for each person. As the life 
time of man was then but of the same extent it is now, it is an absurdity 
to suppose, that 27 generations should all be old bachelors before they 
married. So far from this genealogy being a solemn truth, it is not even 
a reasonable lie. 1 ' This argument assumes the appearance of arithmeti- 
cal accuracy, and the conclusion is in a style which even its truth would 
not excuse ; yet the argument is good for nothing, and the conclusion is 
not hue. You have read the Bible with some attention ; and you are 
extremely liberal in imputing to it lies and absurdities : read it over 
again, especially the books of the Chronicles, and you will there fine, 
that, in the genealogical list of St. Matthew, three generations are omit- 
ted between Joram and Ozias ; Joram was the father of Azariah, Aza- 
riah of Joash, Joash of Amaziah, and Amaziah of Ozias. I inquire not 
in this place, whence this omission proceeded ; whether it is to be attri- 
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buted to an error in the genealogical tables from whence Matthew took 
bis account, or to a corruption of the text of the evangelist; still it is an 
omission. Now if you will add these three generations to the twenty- 
seven you mention, and divide one thousand and eighty by thirty, you 
will find the average age when these Jews had each of them their first 
son born was thirty-six. They married sooner than they ought to have 
done, according to Aristotle, who fixes thirty-seven as the most proper 
age, when a man should marry. Nor was it necessary that they should 
have been old bachelors, though each of them had not a son to succeed 
him till he was thirty-six; they might have been married at twenty, 
without having a son till they were forty. You assume in your argu- 
ment, that the first born son succeeded the father in the list ; this is not true. 
Solomon succeeded David ; yet David had at least six sons, who were 
grown to manhood before Solomon was born ; and Rehoboam had, at 
least, three sons before he had Abia (Abijah) who succeeded him. It 
is needless to cite more instances to this purpose ; but from these, and 
cither circumstances which might be insisted upon, I can see no ground 
for believing, that the genealogy of Jesus Christ, mentioned by St. Mat- 
thew, is not a solemn truth. 

You insist much upon some things being mentioned by one evangelist, 
which are not mentioned by all or by any of the others; and you take this 
to be a reason why we should consider the Gospels, not as the works of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, but as the productions of some uncon- 
nected individuals, each of whom made his own legend. I do not ad- 
mit the truth of this supposition ; but I may be allowed to use it as an 
argument against yourself — it removes every possible suspicion of fraud 
and imposture, and confirms the Gospel history in the strongest manner. 
Four unconnected individuals have each written memoirs of the life of 
Jesus ; from whatever source they derived their materials, it is evident 
that they agree in a great many particulars of the last importance, such 
as the purity of his manners ; the sanctity of bis doctrines ; the multi- 
tude and publicity of his miracles ; the persecuting spirit of his enemies ; 
the manner of his death ; and the certainty of his resurrection ; and 
whilst they agree in these great points, their disagreement in points of 
little consequence, is rather a confirmation of the truth, than an indica- 
tion of the falsehood, of their several accounts. Had they agreed in 
nothing, their testimony ought to have been rejected as a legendary 
tale ; had they agreed in every thing, it might have been suspected, 
that instead of unconnected individuals, they were a set of impostors. 
The manner, in which the evangelists have recorded tho particulars of 
the life of Jesus, is wholly conformable to what we experience in other 
biographers, and claims our highest assent to its truth ; notwithstanding 
the force of your incontrovertible proposition. 

As an instance of contradiction between the evangelists, you tell us, 
that Matthew says, the angel announcing the immaculate conception 
appeared unto Joseph ; but Luke says, he appeared unto Mary. The 
angel, sir, appeared to them both ; to Mary, when he informed her that 
she should, by the power of God, conceive a son ; to Joseph, some 
months afterwards, when Mary's pregnancy was visible ; in the interim 
she had paid a visit of three months to her cousin Elizabeth. It might 
have been expected, that, from tho accuracy with which you have read 
your Bible, you could not have confounded these obviously distinct 
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appearances ; but men, even of candor, are liable to mistakes. Who, 
you ask, would now believe a girl, who should say that she was gotten 
with child by a ghost ? — Who, but yourself, would ever have asked a 
question so abominably indecent and profane 7 I cannot argue with 
you on this subject. You will never persuade the world, that the Holy 
Spirit of God has any resemblance to the stage ghosts in Hamlet or 
Macbeth, from which you seem to have derived your idea of it 

The story of the massacre of the young children by the order of 
Herod, is mentioned only by Matthew ; and therefore you think it is a 
lie. We must give up all history if we refuse to admit facts recorded 
by only one historian. Matthew addressed his Gospel to the Jews, and 
put them in mind of a circumstance, of whch they must have had a 
melancholy remembrance ; but Gentile converts were less interested in 
that event. The evangelists were not writing the life of Herod, but of 
Jesus ; it is no wonder then that they omitted, above half a century 
after the death of Herod, an instance of his cruelty, which was not 
essentially connected with their subject. The massacre, however, was 
probably known even at Rome ; and it was certainly correspondent to 
the character of Herod. John, you say, at the time of the massacre 
44 was under two years of age, and yet he escaped ; so that the story 
circumstantially belies itself." John was six months older than Jesus ; 
and you cannot prove that he was not beyond the age to which the 
order of Herod extended ; it probably reached no farther than to those 
who had completed their first year, without including those who had en- 
tered upon their second : but without insisting upon this, still I contend 
that you cannot prove John to have been under two years of age at the 
time of the massacre ; and I could give many probable reasons to the 
contrary. Nor is it certain that John was, at that time, in that part of 
the country to which the edict of Herod extended. But there would be 
no end of answering, at length, all your little objections. 

No two of the evangelists, you observe, agree in reciting, exactly in the 
same words, the written inscription which was put over Christ when he was 
crucified. I admit that there is an unessential verbal difference; and are 
you certain that there was not a verbal difference in the inscriptions 
themselves 1 One was written in Hebrew, another in Greek, another in 
Latin ; and though they had all the same meaning, yet it is probable, that 
if two men had translated the Hebrew and the Latin into Greek, there 
would have been a verbal difference between their translations. You have 
rendered yourself famous by writing a book called, The Rights of Man: 
had you been guillotined by Robespierre, with this title, written in French, 
English, and German, and affixed to the guillotine, ** Thomas Paine, of 
America, author of the Rights of Man;" and had four persons, some of 
whom had seen the execution, and the rest had heard of it from eye-wit- 
nesses, written short accounts of your life twenty years or more after 
your death, and one had said the inscription was, " This is Thomas Paine, 
the author of the Rights of Man;" another, "The author of the Rights 
of Man;" a third, "This is the author of the Rights of Man;" and a 
fourth, " Thomas Paine, of America, the Author of the Rights of Man;" 
would any man of common sense have doubted, on account of this disa- 
greement, the veracity of the authors in writing your life? "The only 
one," you tell us, " of the men called apostles, who appears to have 
been near the spot where Jesus was crucified, was Peter." ThU your 
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assertion is not true ; we do not know that Peter was present at the cru- 
cifixion; but we do know that John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, was 
present; for Jesus spoke to him from the cross. You go on, "But why 
should we believe Peter, convicted by their own acccount of perjury, in 
swearing that he knew not Jesus?" I will tell you why; because Peter 
sincerely repented of the wickedness into which he had been betrayed, 
through fear for his life, and suffered martyrdom in attestation of the 
truth of the Christian religion. 

But the evangelists disagree, you say, not only as to the superscrip- 
tion on the cross, but as to the time of the crucifixion, " Mark saying it 
was at the third hour (nine in the morning), and John at the sixth hour 
(twelve, as you suppose, at noon.") Various solutions have been given 
of this difficulty, none of which satisfied Doctor Middleton, much less 
can it be expected that any of them should satisfy you ; but there is a 
solution not noticed by him, in which many judicious men have acqui- 
esced, that, John, writing his Gospel in Asia, used the Roman method 
of computing time ; which was the same as our own ; so that by the sixth 
hour, when Jesus was condemned, we are to understand six o'clock in 
the morning; the intermediate time from six to nine, when he was cru- 
cified, being employed in preparing for the crucifixion. But if this dif- 
ficulty should be still esteemed insuperable, it does not follow that it will 
always remain so ; and if it should, the main point, the crucifixion of 
Jesus, will not be affected thereby. 

I cannot, in this place, omit remarking some circumstances attending 
the crucifixion, which are so natural, that we might have wondered if they 
had not occurred. Of all the disciples of Jesus, John was beloved by 
him with a peculiar degree of affection ; and, as kindness produces kind- 
ness, there can be little doubt that the regard was reciprocal. Now whom 
should we expect to be the attendants of Jesus in his last suffering? Whom 
but John, the friend of his heart? — Whom but his mother, whose soul was 
now pierced through by the sword of sorrow, which Simeon had foretold? 

Whom but those, who had been attached to him through life, who, 

having been healed by him of their infirmities, were impelled by gratitude 
to minister to him of their substance, to be attentive to all his wants ? 
These were the persons whom we should have expected to attend his 
execution ; and these were there. To whom would an expiring son, of 
the best affections, recommend a poor, and, probably, a widowed 
mother, but to his warmest friend ? — And this did Jesus. Unmindful 
of the extremity of his own torture, and anxious to alleviate the burden 
of her sorrows, and to protect her old age from future want and misery, 
he said to his beloved disciple — u Behold thy mother ! and from that 
hour that disciple took her to his own home." I own to you that such 
instances as these, of the conformity of events to our probable expec- 
tation, are to me genuine marks of the simplicity and truth of the Gos- 
pels ; and far outweigh a thousand little objections, arising from our 
ignorance of manners, times, and circumstances, or from our incapacity 
to comprehend the means used by the Supreme Being in the moral gov- 
ernment of his creatures. 

St. Matthew mentions several miracles which attended our Saviour's 
crucifixion — the darkness which overspread the land — the rending of the 
veil of the temple — an earthquake which rent the rocks — and the resur- 
rection of many saints, and their going into the holy city. " Such," you 
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say, u is the account which this dashing writer of the book of Matthew 
gives, but in which he is not supported by the writers of the other books." 
This is not accurately expressed ; Matthew is supported by Mark and 
Luke, with respect to two of the miracles — the darkness — and the rend* 
ing of the veil : — and their omision of the others does not prove, that 
they were either ignorant of them, or disbelieved them. I think it idle 
to pretend to say positively what influenced them to mention only two 
miracles: they probably thought them sufficient to convince any person, 
as they convinced the centurion, that Jesus " was a righteous man, — the 
Son of God." And these two miracles were better calculated to pro- 
duce general conviction, amongst the persons for whose benefit Mark 
and Luke wrote their Gospels, than either the earthquake or the resur- 
rection of the saints. The earthquake was, probably, confined to a par- 
ticular spot, and might, by an objector, have been called a natural phe- 
nomenon ; and those to whom the saints appeared might, at the time of 
writing the Gospels of Mark and Luke, have been dead : but the dark- 
ness must have been generally known and remembered ; and the veil of 
the temple might still be preserved at the time these authors wrote. As 
to John not mentioning any of these miracles — it is well known that his 
Gospel was written as a kind of supplement to the other Gospels ; he has 
therefore omitted many things which the other three evangelists had rela- 
ted, and he has added several things which they had not mentioned ; in 
particular, he has added a circumstance of great importance ; he tells us 
that he saw one of the soldiers pierce the side of Jesus with a spear, 
and that the blood and water flowed through the wound ; and lest any 
one should doubt of the fact, from its not being mentioned by the other 
evangelists, he asserts it with peculiar earnestness- — " And he that saw 
it, bare record, and his record is true ; and he knoweth that he saith 
true, that ye might believe." John saw blood and water flowing from 
the wound ; the blood is easily accounted for ; but whence came the 
water ? The anatomists tell us — that it came from the pericardium ; — 
so consistent is evangelical testimony with the most curious researches 
into natural science ! You amuse yourself with the account of what the 
Scripture calls many saints, and you call an army of saints, and are 
angry with Matthew for not having told you a great many things about 
them. It is very possible that Matthew might have known the fact of 
their resurrection, without knowing every thing about them ; but if he 
had gratified your curiosity in every particular, I am of opinion that you 
would not have believed a word of what he had told you. I have no 
curiosity on the subject ; it is enough for me to know that " Christ was 
the first fruits of them that slept," and "that all that are in the graves 
shall hoar his voice and shall come forth," as those holy men did, who 
heard the voice of the Son of God at his resurrection, and passed from 
death to life. If I first indulge myself in being wise above what is writ- 
ten, I must be able to answer many of your inquiries relative to the 
saints ; but I dare not touch the ark of the Lord, I dare not support the 
authority of the Scripture by the boldness of conjecture. Whatever 
difficulty there may be in accounting for the silence of the other evan- 
gelists, and of St. Paul also, on this subject, yet there is a greater diffi- 
culty in supposing that Matthew did not give a true narration of what 
Jbtd happened at the crucifixion. If there had been no supernatural 
dtrkaess, no earthquake, no rending of the veil of the temple, no graves 
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opened, no resurrection of holy men, no appearance of them unto many 
—if none of these things had been true, or rather, if any one of them had 
been false, what motive could Matthew, writing to the Jews, have had 
for trumping up such wonderful stories 1 He wrote, as every man does, 
with an intention to be believed ; and yet every Jew he met would have 
stared him in the face, and told him that he was a liar and an impostor. 
What author, who twenty years hence should address to the French na- 
tion a history of Louis XVI. would venture to affirm, that when he was 
beheaded there was darkness for three hours over all France? that there 
was an earthquake 1 that rocks were split ? graves opened 1 and dead 
men brought to life, who appeared to many persons in Paris 1 — It is 
quite impossible to suppose, that any one should dare to publish such 
obvious lies ; and I think it equally impossible to suppose that Matthew 
would have dared to publish his account of what happened at the death 
of Jesus, had not the account been generally known to be true. 



LETTER VIII 

The " tale of the resurrection," you say, " follows that of the cru- 
cifixion. 91 — You have accustomed me so much to this kind of language, 
that when I find you speaking of a tale, I have no doubt of meeting with 
a truth. From the apparent disagreement in the accounts which the 
evangelists have given of some circumstances respecting the resurrec- 
tion, you remark — " If the writers of these books had gone into any court 
of justice to prove an alibi (for it is the nature of an alibi that is here 
attempted to be proved, namely, the absence of a dead body by super- 
natural means) and have given their evidence in the same contradictory 
manner, as it is here given, they would have been in danger of having 
their ears cropt for perjury, and would have justly deserved it :" — " hard 
words, or hanging," it seems, if you had been their judge. Now I main- 
tain, that it is the brevity with which the account of the resurrection is 
given by all the evangelists, which has occasioned the seeming confu- 
sion ; and that this confusion would have been cleared up at once, if the 
witnesses of the resurrection had been examined before any judicature. 
As we cannot have this viva voce examination of all the witnesses, let 
us call up and question the evangelists as witnesses to a supernatural 
alibi. Did you find the sepulchre of Jesus empty 1 One of us actually 
saw it empty, and the rest heard, from eye-witnesses that it was empty. 
Did you, or any of the followers of Jesus take away the dead body from 
the sepulchre ? All answer, No. Did the soldiers or the Jews, take 
away the body ? No. How are you certain of that 1 Because we saw 
the body when it was dead, and saw it afterwards when it was alive. 
How do you know that what you saw was the body of Jesus ? We had 
been long and intimately acquainted with Jesus, and knew his person 
perfectly. Were you not affrighted, and mistook a spirit for a body? 
No ; the body had flesh and bones ; we are sure that it was the very 
body which hung upon the cross, for we saw the wound in his side, and 
the print of the nails in the hands and feet. And all this you are ready 
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You come to that part of the evidence in those books that respects, 
you say, " the pretended appearance of Christ after his pretended resur- 
rection ;" the writer of the book, of Matthew relates, that the angel that 
was sitting on the stone at the mouth of the sepulchre, said to the two 
Marys (chap, xxviii. 7.) " Behold, "Christ is gone before you into Galilee, 
there shall you see him." The Gospel, sir, was preached to poor and 
illiterate men : and it is the duty of priests to preach it to them in all its 
purity: to guard them against the error of mistaken, or the designs of 
wicked men. You, then, who can read your Bible, turn to this passage, 
and you will find, that the angel did not say, " Behold, Christ is gone 
before you into Galilee," — but, "Behold, he goeth before you into Gali- 
lee.' ' I know not what Bible you made use of in this quotation, none 
that I have seen render the original word by — he is gone. It might be 
properly rendered, he will go : and it is literally rendered, he is going. 
This phrase does not imply an immediate setting out for Galilee ; when a 
man has fixed upon a long journey to London or Bath, it is common enough 
to say, he is going to London or Bath, though the time of his going may be 
at some distance. Even your dashing Matthew could not be guilty of 
such a blunder as to make the angel say, he is gone : for he tells us 
immediately afterwards, that, as the women were departing from the 
sepulchre to tell his disciples what the angels had said to them, Jesos 
himself met them. Now how Jesus could be gone into Galilee, and yet 
moet the women at Jerusalem, I leave you to explain, for the blunder 
is not chargeable upon Matthew. I excuse your introducing the expres- 
sion — " then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee," for the quo- 
tation is rightly made ; but had you turned to the Greek Testament, yon 
would not have found in this place any word answering to then .• the 
passage is better translated — and the eleven. Christ had said to his dis- 
rfples (Matt. xxvi. 32.) " After I am risen again, I will go before you 
Into Galilee :" — and the angel put the women in mind of the very ex- 
pression and prediction; he is risen, as he said; and behold, he goeth 
before you into Galilee. Matthew, intent upon the appearance in Gali- 
lee, of which there were, probably, at the time he wrote, many living 
witnesses in Judea, omits the mention of many appearances taken notice 
of by John, and by this omission, seems to connect the day of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, with that of the departure of the disciples for Galilee. 
You seem to think this a great difficulty, and incapable of solution ; — 
for you say — " It is not possible, unless we admit these disciples the 
right of wilful lying, that the writers of these books could be any of the 
eleven persons called disciples : for if, according to Matthew, the eleven 
Went into Gallilee to meet Jesus in a mountain, by his own appointment, 
on the same day that he is said to have risen, Luke and John must have 
been two of that eleven ; yet the writer of Luke says expressly, and 
John implies as much, that the meeting was that day in a house at Je- 
rusalem ; and on the other hand, if, according to Luke and John, the 
eleven were assembled in a house at Jerusalem, Matthew must have been 
one of that eleven ; yet Matthew says, the meeting was in a mountain 
in Galilee, and consequently the evidence given in those books destroy 
each other." When I was a young man in the university, I was pretty 
much accustomed to drawing of consequences ; but my Alma Mater did 
not suffer me to draw consequences after your manner ; she taught me, 
that a false position must end in an absurd conclusion. I have shown 
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our position — that the eleven went into Gallilee on the day of the re- 
direction — to be false, and hence your consequence — that the evidence 
Hren in these two books destroy each other— is not to be admitted. You 
light, moreover, to have considered, that the feast of unleavened 
read, which immediately followed the day on which the passover was 
aten, lasted seven days; and that strict observers of the law did not 
link themselves at liberty to leave Jerusalem, till that feast was ended ; 
nd this is a collateral proof that the disciples did not go to Galilee on 
le day of the resurrection. 

You certainly have read the New Testament, but not, I think, with 
reat attention, or you would have known who the apostles were. In 
lis place you reckon Luke as one of the eleven, and in other places you 
peak of him as an eye-witness of the things he relates ; you ought to have 
nown that Luke was no apostle ; and he tells you himself, in the pre- 
ice to his Gospel, that he wrote from the testimony of others. If this 
nistake proceeds from your ignorance, you are not a fit person to write 
omments on the Bible ; if from design (which I am unwilling to sus- 
•ect,) you are still less fit : in either case it may suggest to your readers 
be propriety of suspecting the truth and accuracy of your assertions, 
awever dariug and intemperate. " Of the numerous priests or parsons 
f the present day, bishops and all, the sum total of whose learning," 
ccording to you, "is a b ab y and hie, kac, hoc, there is not one amongst 
bem," you say, " who can write po«try like Homer, or science like Eu- 
lid." If I should admit this (though there are many of them, I doubt 
ot, who understand these authors better than you do,) yet I cannot ad- 
lit that there is one amongst them, bishops and all, so ignorant as to 
fink Luke the evangelist, among the apostles of Christ. I will not press 
[lis point ; any man may fall into a mistake, and the consciousness of 
his infallibility should create in all men a little modesty, a little diffi- 
ence, a little caution, before they presume to call the most illustrious 
haracters of antiquity, liars, fools, and knaves. 

You want to know why Jesus did not show himself to all the people 
iter the resurrection. This is one of Spinoza's objections ; and it may 
ound well enough in the mouth of a Jew, wishing to excuse the infidel- 
ty of his countrymen : but it is not judiciously adopted by deists of other 
lations. God gives us the means of health, but he does not force us to 
he use of them ; he gives us the powers of the mind, but he docs not 
ompd us to the cultivation of them ; he gave the Jews opportunities of 
eeing the miracles of Jesus, but he did not oblige them to believe them. 
Hiey who persevered in their incredulity after the resurrection ofLaza- 
us, would have persevered also after the resurrection of Jesus. Laza- 
us had been buried four days, Jesus but three ; the body of Lazarus 
lad besrun to undergo corruption, the body of Jesus saw no corruption ; 
vby should you expect, that they would have believed in Jesus on his own 
esiirrection, when they had not believed in him on the resurrection of 
Itazarus, ? When the Pharisees were told of the resurrection of Laza- 
us, they, together with the chief priests, gathered a council, and said — 
* What do we 1 for this man doeth many miracles. If we let him thus 
done, all men will believe on him : — then from that day forth they took 
rouncil together to pur him to death." The great men at Jerusalem, you 
w, admitted that Jesus had raised Lazarus from the dead ; yet the be- 
ief of that miracle did not generate conviction that Jesus was the Christ: 
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it only exasperated their malice, and accelerated their purpose of destroy* 
ing him. Had Jesus shown himself after his resurrection, the chief priests 
would probably have gathered together another council, have opened it 
with — What do we ? and ended it with a determination to put him to 
death. As to us, the evidence of the resurrection of Jesus, which we 
have in the New Testament, is far more convincing, than if it "had been 
related that he showed himself to every man in Jerusalem ; for then we 
should have had a suspicion, that the whole story had been fabricated 
by the Jews. 

You think Paul an improper witness of the resurrection ; I think him 
one of the fittest that could have been chosen ; and for this reason — his 
testimony is the testimony of a former enemy. He had, in his own mi- 
raculous conversion, sufficient ground for changing his opinion as to the 
matter of fact ; for believing that to have been a fact, which he had for- 
merly, through extreme prejudice, considered as a fable. For the truth 
of the resurrection of Jesus he appeals to above two hundred ^nd fifty 
living witnesses ; and before whom does he make his appeal ?-f-Before 
his enemies, who were able and willing to blast his character, If he had. 
advanced an untruth. You know, undoubtedly, that Paul had resided 
at Corinth near two years ; that during a part of that time, he had testi- 
fied to the Jews, that Jesus was the Christ ; that, finding the bulk of that 
nation obstinate in their unbelief, he had turned to the Gentiles, and had 
converted many to the faith in Christ ; that he left Corinth, and went to 
preach the Gospel in other parts ; that, about three years after he had 
quitted Corinth, he wrote a letter to the converts which he had made in 
that place, and who, after his departure, had been split into different fac- 
tions, and had adopted different teachers in opposition to Paul. From 
this account we may be certain, that Paul's letter, and every circum- 
stance in it, would be minutely examined. The city of Corinth was full 
of Jews ; these men were, in general, Paul's bitter enemies ; yet, in the 
face of them all, he asserts, " that Jesus Christ was buried ; that he rose 
again the third day ; that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve ; 
that he was afterwards seen of above five hundred brethren at once, of 
whom the greater part were then alive." An appeal to above two hun- 
dred and fifty living witnesses, is a pretty strong proof of a fact ; but it 
becomes irresistible, when that appeal is submitted to the judgment of 
enemies. St. Paul, you must allow, was a man of ability ; but he would 
have been an idiot, had he put it in the power of his enemies to prove, 
from his own letter, that he was a lying rascal. They neither proved, 
nor attempted to prove any such thing ; and, therefore, we may safely 
conclude, that this testimony of Paul to the resurrection of Jesus was 
true : and it is a testimony, in my opinion, of the greatest weight. 

You come, you say, to the last scene, the ascension ; upon which, in 
your opinion, " the reality of the future mission of the disciples was to 
rest for proof." I do not agree with you in this. The reality of the fu- 
ture mission of the apostles might have been proved, though Jesus Christ 
had not visibly ascended into heaven. Miracles are the proper proofs of 
a Divine mission ; and when Jesus gave the apostles a commission to 
preach the Gospel, he commanded them to stay at Jerusalem, till they were 
endued with power from on high. Matthew has omitted the mention of 
the ascension ; and John, you say, has not said a syllable about it. I 
think otherwise* John has not given an express account of the ascen- 
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km, but has certainly said something about it : for he informs us, that 
i said to Mary — u Touch me not ; for I am not yet ascended to my 
: but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
and your father, and to my God and your God." This is surely 
ajrfcg something about the ascension ; and if the met of the ascension 
• not related by John, or Matthew, it may reasonably be supposed that 
he omission was made, on account of the notoriety of the fact That 
he met was generally known, may be justly collected from the reference 
finch Peter makes to it in the hearing of all the Jews, a very few days 
ifter it had happened — " This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we 
M are witnesses. Therefore being by the right hand of God exalted." 
Baal bears testimony also to the ascension, when he says, that Jesus was 
teewed up into glory. As to the difference you contend for, betweenX 
he account of the ascension, as given by Mark and Luke, it does not V 
arist ; except in this, that Mark omits the particulars of Jesus going with * 
bs apostles to Bethany, and blessing them there, which are mentioned 
\y Luke. But, omissions, I must often put you in mind, are not con- \ 
radictions. 

Tou have now, you say, " gone through the examination of the four 
teaks ascribed to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John ; and when it is con- 
idered that the whole space of time, from the crucifixion to what is 
ailed the ascension, is but a few days, apparently not more than three 
w four, and that all the circumstances are reported to have happened 
Mar die same spot, Jerusalem, it is, I believe, impossible to find, in any 
dory upon record, so many and such glaring absurdities, contradictions, 
tad falsehoods, as are in those books." What am I to say to this 1 Am 
[ to say that, in writing this paragraph, you have forfeited your charac- 
ter as an honest man ? Or, admitting your honesty, am I to say that 
foo are grossly ignorant of the subject? Let the reader judge—John 
■ys that Jesus appeared to his disciples at Jerusalem on the day of his 
resurrection, and that Thomas was not then with them. The same John 
•ys, that after eight days, he appeared to them again, when Thomas 
ins with them. Now, sir, how apparently three or four days can be 
consistent with really eight days, I leave you to make out. But this is 
ntt the whole of John's testimony, either with respect to place or time 
—for he says — u After these things, (after the two appearances to the 
ojKjples at Jerusalem on the first and on the eighth day after the resur- 
rection) Jesus showed himself again to his disciples at the sea of Tibe- 
rio." The sea of Tiberius, I presume you know, was in Galilee : and 
Galilee, you may know, was sixty or seventy miles from Jerusalem ; it 
nst have taken the disciples some time, after the eighth day to travel 
from Jerusalem into Galilee. What, in your own insulting language to 
tie priests, what have you to answer, as to the same spot Jerusalem, as 
tb your apparently three or four days ? But this is not all. Luke, in 
the beginning of the Acts, refers to his Gospel, and says — " Christ 
«Wed himself alive after his passion, by many infallible proofs, being 
•en of the apostles forty days, and speaking of the things pertaining to 
the kingdom of God," — instead of four, you perceive there was forty 
feys between the crucifixion and the ascension. I need not, I trust, 
tfcr this, trouble myself about the falsehoods and contradictions which 
jm impute to the evangelists ; your readers cannot but be upon their 
flwd, as to the credit due to your assertions, however bold and im- 
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proper. You will suffer me to remark, that the evangelists were plain 
men ; who, convinced of the truth of their narration, and conscious of 
their own integrity, have related what they knew, with admirable sim- 
plicity. They seem to have said to the Jews of their time, and to say 
to the unbelievers of all times — We have told yon the truth ; and if you 
will not believe us, we have nothing more to say. Had they been im- 
postors, they would have written with more caution and art, have obvi- 
ated every cavil, and avoided every appearance of contradiction. This 
they have not done ; and this I consider as a proof of their honesty and 
veracity. 

John the Baptist had given his testimony to the truth of our Saviour's 
.mission in the most unequivocal terms ; he afterwards sent two of his 
disciples to Jesus, to ask him whether he was really the expected Mes- 
siah or not. Matthew relates both these circumstances ; had the writer 
of the book of Matttew been an impostor, would he have invalidated 
John's testimony, by bringing forward his real or apparent doubt t Im- 
possible ! Matthew, having proved the resurrection of Jesus, tells us, 
that the eleven disciples went away into Galilee into a mountain where 
Jesus had appointed them, and " when they saw him, they worshipped 
him ; but some doubted. 9 ' Would an impostor, in the very last place 
where he mentions the resurrection, and in the conclusion of his book, 
have suggested such a cavil to unbelievers, as to say — some doubted 1 
Impossible ! The evangelist has left us to collect the reason why some 
doubted : — T he disciples saw Jesus, at a distance, on the mountain ; and 
some of them fell down and worshipped him ; whilst others doubted 
whether the person they saw was really Jesus ; their doubt, however, 
could not have lasted long, for in the very next verse we are told, that 
Jesus came and spake unto them. 

Great and laudable pains have been taken by many learned men, to 
harmonize the several accounts given us by the evangelists of the resur- 
rection. It does not seem to me to be a matter of any great consequence 
to Christianity, whether the accounts can, in every minute particular, 
be harmonized or not ; since there is no such discordance in them, as to 
render the fact of the resurrection doubtful to any impartial mind. If 
any man, in a court of justice, should give positive evidence of a met, 
and three others should afterwards be examined, and all of them should 
confirm the evidence of the first as to the fact, but should apparently 
differ from him and from each other, by being more or less particular in 
their accounts of the circumstances attending the fact ; ought we to doubt 
of the fact, because we could not harmonize the evidence respecting the 
circumstances relating to it ! The omission of any one circumstance 
(such as that of Mary Magdalene having gone twice to the sepulchre: or 
that of the angel having, after he had rolled away the stone from the 
sepulchre, entered into the sepulchre) may render a harmony impossi- 
ble, without having recourse to supposition to supply the defect. You 
deists laugh at all such attempts, and call them priestcraft I think it 
better then, in arguing with you, to admit that there may be (not grant- 
ing, however, that there is,) an irreconcilable difference between the 
evangelists in some of their accounts respecting the life of Jesus, or his 
resurrection. Be it so ; what then 1 Does this difference, admitting it 
to be real, destroy the credibility of the Gospel history, in any of its es- 
sential points 1 Certainly, in my opinion, not. As I look upon this to 
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ral answer to most of your deistical objections, I profess my 
in saying, that I consider it as a true and sufficient answer ; 
re it to your consideration. I have, purposely, in the whole of 
raion, been silent as to the inspiration of the evangelists ; well 
that you would have rejected, with scorn, any thing I could 
t on that point : but in disputing with a deist, I do most so- 
ntend, that the Christian religion is true, and worthy of all ac- 
, whether the evangelists were inspired or not 
avers, in general, wish to conceal their sentiments ; they have 
respect for public opinion ; are cautious of affronting the reli- 
heir country ; fearful of undermining the foundations of civil 
Some few have been more daring, but less judicious ; and have 
lisguise, professed their unbelief. But you are the first who 
re that he was an infidel, concluding your deistical creed with 
p me God ! I pray that God may help you ; that he may, 
he influence of his Holy Spirit, bring you to a right mind ; con- 
to the religion of his Son, whom, out of his abundant love to 
, he sent into the world, that all who believe in him should not 
at have everlasting life. 

rear, that you think the Christian religion is not true. I give 
t to your oath ; it is an oath in confirmation— of what ? — of an 
It proves the sincerity of your declaration of your opinion : — 
•pinion, notwithstanding the oath, may be either true or false. 
ne to produce to you an oath not confirming an opinion, but a 
b the oath of St. Paul, when he swears to the Galatians, that 
te told them of his miraculous conversion, he did not tell a lie : 
■e things which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie 
bo but give that credit to Paul which I give to you, do but con- 
difference between an opinion and a fact, and I shall not de- 
vour becoming a Christian. 

, you say, consists in a belief of one God, and an imitation of 
1 character, or the practice of what is called virtue ; and in this 
s religion is concerned) you rest all your hopes. There is 
in deism but what is in Christianity, but there is much in 
ity which is not in deism. The Christian has no doubt con- 
i future state ; every deist, from Plato to Thomas Paine, is on 
Oct overwhelmed with doubts insuperable by human reason* 
■rtian has no misgivings as to the pardon of penitent sinners, 
die intercession of a mediator; the deist is harrassed with 
unions, lest the moral justice of God should demand, with 
le rigor, punishment for transgression. The Christian has no 
Aoerning the lawfulness and the efficacy of prayer ; the deist is 
[ on this point by abstract considerations concerning the good- 
Jod, which wants not to be intreated ; concerning his foresight, 
a no need of our information; concerning his immutability, 
onot be changed through our supplication. The Christian 
io providence of God and the liberty of human actions ; the 
avolved in great difficulties when he undertakes the proof of 
The Christian has assurance that the Spirit of God will help 
ihies ; the deist does not deny the possibility that God may 
ess to the human mind, but he has no ground to believe the 
« either enlightening the understanding, Influencing the will, or 
the heart 
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LETTER IX. 

" Those," you say, u who are not much acquainted witth. ecclesias- 
tical history, may suppose that the book called the New Testament has 
existed ever since the time of Jesus Christ, but the fact is, historically 
otherwise ; there was no such book as the New Testament till more than 
three hundred years after the time that Christ is said to haye lived." 
This paragraph is calculated to mislead common readers ; it is neces- 
sary to unfold its meaning. The book, called the New Testament, 
consists of twenty-seven different parts ; concerning seven of these, viz : 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of James, the second of Peter, the 
second of John, the third of John, that of Jude, and the Revelations 
there were at first some doubts ; and the question, whether they should 
be received into the canon, might be decided, as all questions concern- 
ing opinions must be, by vote. With respect to the other twenty parts, 
those who are most acquainted with ecclesiastical history will tell you, 
as Du Pin docs after Eusebious, that they were owned as canonical, at 
all times, and by all Christians. Whether the council of Laodicea was 
held before or after that of Nice, is not a settled point ; all the books of 
the New Testament, except the Revelations, are enumerated as canon- 
ical in the Constitutions of that council ; but it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose, that the greatest part of the books of the New Testament were 
not in general use amongst Christians, long before the council of Laodi- 
cea was held. — This is not merely my opinion on the subject ; it is the 
opinion of one much better acquainted with ecclesiastical history than I 
am, and, probably, than you are, — Moshiem. " The opinions." says 
this author, " or rather the conjectures, of the learned, concerning the 
time when the books of the New Testament were collected into one 
volume, as also about the authors of that collection, are extremely dif- 
ferent This important question is attended with great and almost 
insuperable difficulties to us in these latter times. It is however suffi- 
cient for us to know, that, before the middle of the second century, the 
greatest part of the books of the New. Testament were read in every 
Christian society throughout the world, and received as a divine rule of 
faith and manners. Hence it appears, that these sacred writings were 
carefully separated from several human compositions upon the same 
subject, either by some of the apostles themselves, who lived so long, or 
by their disciples and successors who were spread abroad through all 
nations. We are well assured, that the four Gospels were collected 
during the life of St. John, and that the three first received the appro- 
bation of this divine apostle. And why may we not suppose, that the 
other books of the New Testament were gathered together at the same 
time? What renders this highly probable is, that the most urgent necessity 
required its being done. For, not long after Christ's ascension into 
heaven, several histories of his life and doctrines, full of pious frauds, 
and fabulous wonders, were composed by persons, whose intentions, 
perhaps, were not bad, but whose writings discovered the greatest super- 
stition and ignorance. Nor was this all : productions appeared, which 
were imposed on the world by fraudulent men as the writings of tho 
holy apostles, These apocryphal and spurious writings must have pro* 
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dated a sad confusion, and rendered both the history and the doctrine 
of Christ uncertain, had not the rulers of the church used all possible 
care and diligence in separating the books that were truly apostolical 
and divine, from all that spurious trash, and conveying them down to 
posterity in one volume." 

l>id you ever read the Apology for the Christians, which Justin 
Martyr presented to the emperor Antoninus Pius, to the senate and 
people of Rome t I should sooner expect a fallacy in a petition, which , 
any body of persecuted men, imploring justice, should present to the 
king and parliament of Great Britain, than in this Apology. Yet in 
this Apology, which was presented not fifty years after the death of St 
John, not only parts of all the four Gospels are quoted, but it is 
expressly said, that on the day called Sunday, a portion of them was 
read in the public assemblies of the Christians. I forbear pursuing this 
matter further ;— else it might easily be shown, that probably the Gos- 
pels, and certainly some of St. Paul's epistles, were known to Clement, 
Ignatius, and Polycarp, contemporaries with the apostles. These men 
could not quote or refer to books which did not exist : and therefore 
though you could make it out that the book called the New Testament 
did not formally exist under that title, till 350 years after Christ, yet I 
hold it to be a certain fact, that all the books of which it is composed 
were written, and most of them received by all Christians, within a few 
years after his death. 

You raise a difficulty relative to the time which intervened between 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, who had said, that the son of man 
should be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth. Are you 
ignorant then that the Jews used the phrase three days and three nights 
to denote what we understand by three days! It is said in Genesis, 
chap. vii. 12. " The rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights ;" 
and this is equivalent to the expression (ver. 17.) " And the flood was 
forty days upon the earth." Instead then of saying three days and 
three nights, let us simply say — three days — and you will not object to 
Christ's being three days — Friday, Saturday and Sunday, in the heart 
of the earth. I do not say that he was in the grave the whole of either 
Friday or Sunday; but a hundred instances might be produced, from 
writers of all nations, in which a part of a day is spoken of as the 
whole. Thus much for the defence of the historical part of the New 
Testament. 

You have introduced an account of Faustus, as denying the genuine- 
ness of the books of the New Testament. Will you permit that great 
scholar in sacred literature, Mickaelis, to tell you something about this 
Faustus t "He was ignorant, as were most of the African writers, of 
the Greek language, and acquainted with the New Testament merely 
through the channel of the Latin translation: he was not only devoid of 
a sufficient fund of learning, but illiterate in the highest degree. An 
argument which he brings against the genuineness of the Gospel affords 
sufficient ground for this assertion ; for he contends, that the Gospel of 
St. Matthew could not have been written by St. Matthew himself, be- 
cause be is always mentioned in the third person." You know who has 
argued like Faustus, but I did not think myself authorized on that ac- 
count to call you illiterate in the highest degree ; but Michaelis makes a 
still more severe conclusion concerning Faustus, and he extends his ob- 

6* 
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servation to every man who argued like him:— u A man capable of sac* 
an argument must have been ignorant not only of the Greek writers, 
the knowledge of which could not have been expected from ' Faustus, 
but even of the commentaries of Caesar. And were it thought impro- 
bable that so heavy a charge could be laid with justice on die side of 
his knowledge, it would fall with double weight on the side of his 
honesty, and induce us to suppose, that, prefering the art of sophistry 
to the plainness of truth, he maintained opinions which he believed to 
be false. 1 ' (Marsh's Transit) Never more, I think, shall we hear of 
Moses not being the author of the Pentateuch, on account of its being 
written in the third person. 

Not being able to produce any argument to render questionable either 
the genuineness or tlie authenticity of St. Paul's Epistles, you tell us, 
that " it is a matter of no great importance by whom they were written, 
since the writer, whoever he was, attempts to prove his doctrine by ar- 
gument : he does not pretend to have been witness to any of the scenes 
told of the resurrection and ascension, and he declares that he had not 
believed them." That Paul had so far resisted the evidence which the 
apostles had given of the resurrection and ascension of Jesus, as to be 
a persecutor of the disciples of Christ, is certain; but I do not remem- 
ber the place where he declares that he had not believed them. The 
high priest and the senate of the children of Israel did not deny the 
reality of the miracles which had been wrought by Peter and the apos- 
tles ; they did not contradict their testimony concerning the resurrection 
and the ascension ; but whether they believed it or not, they were fired 
with indignation, and took counsel to put the apostles to death: and this 
was also the temper of Paul ; whether he believed or did not believe 
the story of the resurrection, he was exceedingly mad against the saints. 
The writer of Paul's Epistles does not attempt to prove his doctrine 
by argument ; he in many places tells us, that his doctrine was not 
taught him by man, or any invention of his own, which required the in- 
genuity of argument to prove it: "I certify you, brethren, that the 
Gospel, which was preached of me, is not after man; for I neither re- 
ceived it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ." Paul does not pretend to have been a witness of the story of 
the resurrection, but he does much more; he asserts, that he was him- 
self a witness of the resurrection. After enumerating many appearances 
of Jesus to his disciples, Paul says of himself, " Last of all, he was 
seen of me also, as of one born out of due time." Whether you will 
admit Paul to have been a true witness or not, you cannot deny that he 
pretends to have been a witness of the resurrection. 

The story of his being struck to the ground, as he was journeying to 
Damascus, has nothing in it, you say, miraculous or extraordinary: you 
represent him as struck by lightning. It is somewhat extraordinary for a 
man who is struck by lightning, to have, at the very time, full possession 
of his understanding; to hear a voice issuing from tho lightning, speaking 
to him in the Hebrew tongue, calling him by his name, and entering in- 
to conversation with him. His companions, you say, appear not to 
have suffered in the same manner: the greater the wonder. If it was a 
common storm of thunder and lightning which struck Paul and all his 
companions to the ground, it is somewhat extraordinary that he alone 
should be hurt; and that, notwithstanding his being struck blind by light- 
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ning, he should in other respects be so little hurt, as to be immediately 
able to walk into the city of Damascus. So difficult is it to oppose truth 
by an hypothesis ! In the character of Paul you discover a great deal 
of violence and fanaticism ; and such men you observe, are never good 
moral evidences of any doctrine they teach. Read, Sir, Lord Lyttle- 
ton's Observations on the Conversion and Apostleship of St. Paul, and 
I think you will be convinced of the contrary. That elegant writer thus 
expresses his opinion on this subject: " Besides all the proofs of the 
Christian religion, which may be drawn from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, from the necessary connexion it has with the whole system 
of the Jewish religion, from the miracles of Christ, and from the evi- 
dence given of his resurrection by all the other apostles, I think the 
conversion and apostleship of St. Paul alone, duly considered, is of it- 
self, a demonstration sufficient to prove Christianity to be a divine re- 
velation." I hope this opinion will have some weight with you ; it is 
not the opinion of a lying Bible- prophet, of a stupid evangelist, or of 
an a b ab priest, but of a learned layman, whose illustrious rank re- 
ceived splendor from his talents. 

You are displeased with St. Paul " for setting out to prove the re- 
surrection of the same body." You know, I presume, that the resur- 
rection of the same body is not, by all, admitted to be a scriptural doc- 
trine. u In the New Testament (wherein, I think, are contained all 
the articles of the Christian faith), I find our Saviour and the apostles 
to preach the resurrection of the dead, and the resurrection from the 
dead, in many places ; but I do not remember any place where the re- 
surrection of the same body is so much as mentioned." This observa- 
tion of Mr. Locke I so far adopt, as to deny that you can produce any 
place in the writings of St. Paul, wherein he sets out to prove the re- 
surrection of the same body. I do not question the possibility of the 
resurrection of the same body, and I am not ignorant of the manner in 
which some learned men have explained it (somewhat after the way of 
your vegetative speck in the kernel of a peach) ; but as you are discre- 
diting St. Paul's doctrine, you ought to show, that what you attempt to 
discredit is the doctrine of the apostle. As a matter of choice, you had 
rather have a better body — you will have a better body, " your natural 
body will be raised a spiritual body, your corruptible will put on incor- 
ruption." You are so much out of humor with your present body, that 
you inform us, every animal in the creation excels us in something. 
Now I had always thought, that the single circumstance of our having 
hands, and their having none, gave us an infinite superiority, not only 
over insects, fishes, snails, and spiders (which you represent as excelling 
us in locomotive powers), but over all the animals of the creation ; and 
enabled us, in the language of Cicero, describing the manifold utility 
of our hands, to make as it were a new nature of things. As to what 
you say about the consciousness of existence being the only conceiva- 
ble idea of a future life, it proves nothing, either for or against the re- 
surrection of a body, or of the same body ; it does not inform us, whether 
to any or to what substance, material or immaterial, this consciousness 
is annexed. I leave it however, to others, who do not admit personal 
identity to consist in consciousness, to dispute with you on this point, 
and willingly subscribe to the opinion of Mr. Locke, " that nothing but 
consciousness can unite remote existences into the same person." 
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From a caterpillar's passing into a torpid state resembling death, and 
afterwards appearing a splendid butterfly, and from the (supposed) con- 
sciousness of existence, which the animal had in these different states, 
you ask, Why must I believe, that the resurrection of the same body is 
necessary to continue in me the consciousness of existence hereafter ? 
I do not dislike analogical reasoning, when applied to proper objects 
and kept within due bounds; but where is it said in Scripture, that the 
resurrection of the same body is necessary to continue in you the con- 
sciousness of existence! Those, who admit a conscious state of the soul 
between death and the resurrection, will contend, that the soul is the 
substance in which consciousness is continued without interruption : those, 
who deny the intermediate state of the soul as a state of consciousness, 
will contend, that consciousness is not destroyed by death, but suspend- 
ed by it, as it is suspended during a sound sleep, and that it may as 
easily be restored after death as after sleep, during which the faculties 
of the soul are not extinct but dormant. Those, who think that the soul 
is nothing distinct from the compages of the body, not a substance but a 
mere quality, will maintain, that the consciousness appertaining to every 
individual person is not lost when the body is destroyed; that it is 
known to God, and may, at the general resurrection, be annexed to any 
system of matter he may think fit, or to that particular compages to 
which it belonged in this life. 

In reading your book I have been frequently shocked at the virulence 
of your zeal, at the indecorum of your abuse in applying vulgar and 
offensive epithets to men who have been held, and who will long, I trust, 
continue to be holden, in high estimation. I know that the scar of ca- 
lumny is seldom wholly effaced, it remains long after the wound is healed ; 
and your abuse of holy men and holy things will be remembered, when 
your arguments against them are refuted and forgotten. Moses you term 
an arrogant coxcomb, a chief assassin ; Aaron, Joshua, Samuel, David, 
monsters and impostors; the Jewish kings a parcel of rascals; Jere- 
miah and the rest of the prophets, liars ; and Paul a fool, for having 
written one of the sublimest compositions, and on the most important 
subject that ever occupied the mind of man — the lesson in our burial 
service : this lesson you call a doubtful jargon, as destitute of meaning, 
as the tolling of the bell at a funeral. Men of low condition ! pressed 
down, as you often are, by calamities generally incident to human na- 
ture, and groaning under burthens of misery peculiar to your condi- 
tion, what thought you when you heard this lesson read at the funeral of 
your child, your parent, or your friend ? Was it mere jargon to you, 
as destitute of meaning as the tolling of a bell 1 No. You understood 
from it, that you would not all sleep, but that you would all be changed, 
in a moment, at the last trump ; you understood from it, that this cor- 
ruptible must put on incorruption ; that this mortal must put on immor- 
tality, and that death would be swallowed up in victory ; you understood 
from it, that if (notwithstanding profane attempts to subvert your faith) ye 
continue steadfast, u unloveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, your labor will not be in vain. 

You seem fond of displaying your skill in science and philosophy ; 
you speak more than once of Euclid ; and, in censuring St. Paul, you 
intimate to us, that when the apostle says-r-one star differcth from ano- 
ther star in glory— he ought to have said in distance. All men see that 
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one star difiereth from another star in glory or brightness ; but few men 
know that their difference in brightness arises from their difference in 
distance ; and I beg leave to say, that even you, philosopher as you are, 
do not know h. You make an assumption which you cannot prove- 
that the stars are equal in magnitude, and placed at different distances 
from the earth ; — but you cannot prove that they are not different in 
magnitude and placed at equal distances, though none of them may be so 
near to the earth, as to have any sensible annual parallax. I beg pardon 
of my readers for touching upon this subject ; but it really moves one's 
indignation, to see a smattering in philosophy urged as an argument 
against the veracity of an apostle. " Little learning is a dangerous 
thing." 

Paul, you say, affects to be a naturalist : and to prove (you might 
more probably have said illustrate) his system of resurrection from the 
principles of vegetation — " Thou fool, 9 ' says he, " that which thou sow- 
est is not quickened, except it die ;" — to which one might reply in his 
own language, and say—* 4 Thou fool, Paul, that which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die not" It may be seen, I think, from this 
passage, who affects to be a naturalist, to be acquainted with the micro* 
scopical discoveries of modern times; which were probably neither known 
to Paul, nor to the Corinthians ; and which, had they been known to 
them both, would have been of little use in the illustration of the sub- 
ject of the resurrection. Paul said — that which thou sowest is not quick- 
ened except it die :-— every husbandman in Corinth, though unable per- 
haps to define the term death, would understand the apostle's phrase in 
a popular sense, and agree with him that a grain of wheat must become 
rotten in the ground before it could sprout ; and that, as God raised from 
a rotten grain of wheat, the roots, the stem, the leaves, the ear of a new 
plant, he might also cause a now body to spring up from the rotten car- 
cass in the grave. Doctor Clarke observes, " In like manner, as in 
every grain of corn there is contained a minute insensible seminal prin- 
ciple, which is itself the entire future blade and ear, and in due season, 
when all the rest of the grain is corrupted, evolves and unfolds itself 
visibly to the eye ; so our present mortal and corruptible body may be 
but the exuviae, as it were, of some hidden and at present insensible prin- 
ciple (possibly the present seat of the soul,) which at tho resurrection 
shall discover itself in its proper form." I do not agree with this great 
man (for such I esteem him) in this philosophical conjecture ; but the 
quotation may serve to show you, that the germ does not evolve and 
unfold itself visibly to the eye till after the rest of the grain is corrupted ; 
that is, in the language and meaning of St. Paul, till it dies. Though 
the authority of Jesus may have as little weight with you as that of 
Paul, yet it may not be improper to quote to you our Saviour's expres- 
sion, when he foretels the numerous disciples which his death would 
produce — " Except a corn of wheat fall unto the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit" You perceive 
from this, that the Jews thought the death of the grain was necessary to 
its reproduction : — hence every ono may see what little reason you had 
to object to the apostle's popular illustration of the possibility of a resur- 
rection. Had he known as much as any naturalist in Europe does, of 
the progress of an animal from one state to another, as from a worm to 
a butterfly (which you think applies to the case,) I am of opinion be 
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would not have used that illustration in preference to what he has used, 
which is obvious and satisfactory. 

Whether the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul were written by him 
or not, is, in your judgment, a matter of indifference. So far from be- 
ing a matter of indifference, I consider the genuineness of St. Paul's 
epistles to be a matter of the greatest importance ; for if the epistles, 
ascribed to Paul, were written by him (and there is unquestionable proof 
that they were,) it will be difficult for you, or for any man, upon fair 
principles of sound reasoning, to deny that the Christian religion is true. 
The argument is a short one, and obvious to every capacity. It stands 
thus : — St Paul wrote several letters to those whom, in different coun- 
tries, he had converted to the Christian faith : in these letters he affirms 
two things : — first, that he had wrought miracles in their presence : — 
secondly, that many of themselves had received the gift of tongues, and 
other miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost. The persons to whom these 
letters were addressed must, on reading them, have certainly known, 
whether Paul affirmed what was true, or told a plain lie : they must have 
known, whether they had seen him work miracles ; they must have been 
conscious, whether they themselves did or did not possess any miracu- 
lous gifts. Now can you, or can any man, believe, for a moment, that 
Paul (a man certainly of great abilities) would have written public let- 
ters, full of lies, and which could not fail of being discovered to be lies, 
as soon as his letters were read ? Paul could not be guilty of falsehood 
in these two points, or in either of them ; and if either of them be true, 
the Christian religion is true. Reference to these two points are fre- 
quent in St. Paul's epistles : I will mention only a few. In his epistle 
to the Galatians, he says (chap iii. 2, 5.) " This only would I learn of 
you, received ye the Spirit (gifts of the Spirit) by the works of the law ? 
He ministcreth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles among you." To 
the Thessalonians he says (1 Tkess. ch. i. 5.) " Our Gospel came not 
unto you in word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost." To 
the Corinthians he thus expresses himself (1 Cor. ii. 4. :) " My preach- 
ing was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and of power ;" and he adds the reason for his working 
miracles — " That your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but 
in the power of God." With what alacrity would the faction at Corinth, 
which opposed the apostle, have laid hold of this and many similar de- 
clarations in his letter, had they been able to have detected any false- 
hood in them 1 There is no need to multiply words on so clear a point 
— the genuineness of Paul's epistles proves their authenticity, indepen- 
dently of every other proof; for it is absurd in the extreme to suppose 
him, under circumstances of obvious detection, capable of advancing 
what was not true ; and if Paul's epistles be both genuine and authen- 
tic, the Christian Religion is true. — Think of this argument. 

You close your observations in the following manner : — u should the 
Bible (meaning, as I have before remarked, the Old Testament) and 
Testament hereafter fall, it is not I that have been the occasion." — 
You look, I think, upon your production with a parents' partial eye, 
when you speak of it in such a style of self-complacency. The Bible, 
Sir, has withstood the learning of Porphyry , and the power of Julian, 
to say nothing of the Manichean Faustus — it has resisted the genius of 
Bolingbroke, and the wit of Voltaire, to say nothing of the numerous 
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herd of inferior assailants ; and it will not fall by your force. You have 
barbed anew the blunted arrows of former adversaries ; you have feath- 
ered them with blasphemy and ridicule ; dipped them in your deadliest 
poison ; aimed them with your utmost skill ; shot them against the shield 
of faith with your utmost vigor; but, like the feeble iavelin of ageds 
Priam, they will scarcely reach the mark, and will fell to the ground 
without a stroke. 
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The remaining part of your work can hardly be made the subject of 
animadversion. It principally consists of unsupported assertions, abu- 
sive appellations, illiberal sarcasms, strifes of words, profane babblings, 
and oppositions of science, falsely so called* I am hurt at being, in 
mere justice to the subject, under the necessity of using such harsh 
language ; and am sincerely sorry that, from what cause I know not, 
your mind has received a wrong bias in every point respecting revealed 
religion. You are capable of better things ; for there is a philosophical 
sublimity in some of your ideas, when you speak of the Supreme Being, 
as the Creator of the universe. That you may not accuse me of dis- 
respect, in passing over any part of your work without bestowing proper 
attention upon it, I will wait upon you through what you call your 
conclusion. 

You refer your reader to the former part of the Age of Reason ; in 
which you have spoken of what you esteem three frauds — mystery, 
miracle, and prophecy. I have not at hand the book to which you 
refer, and know not what you have said on these subjects ; they are 
subjects of great importance, and we, probably, should diner essentially 
in our opinion concerning them ; but, I confess, I am not sorry to be 
excused from examining what you have said on these points. The spe- 
cimen of your reasoning, which is now before me, has taken from me 
every inclination to trouble either my reader, or myself, with any ob- 
servations on your former book. 

You admit the possibility of God's revealing his will to man ; yet " the 
thing so revealed," you say " is revelation to the person only to whom it 
is made ; his account of it to another is not revelation." This is true ; 
his account is simple testimony. You add, there is no " possible cri- 
terion to judge of the truth of what he says." This I positively deny ; 
and contend that a real miracle, performed in attestation of a revealed 
truth, is a certain criterion by which we may judge of the truth of that 
attestation. I am perfectly aware of the objections which may be made 
to this position ; I have examined them with care-; I acknowledge them 
to be of weight ; but I do not speak unadvisedly or as wishing to dictate 
to other men, when I say, that I am persuaded the position is true. So 
thought Moses, when in the matter of Korah, he said to the Israelites— 
" If these men die the common death of all men, then the Lord hath 
not sent me." So thought Elijah, when he said — " Lord God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be known this day, that thou art God in 
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Israel, and that I am thy servant :" — and the people before whom he 
spake, were of the same opinion ; for, when the fire of the Lord fell, 
and consumed the burnt-sacrifice, they said — u The Lord he is the 
God." So thought our Saviour, when be said — "the works that I do 
in my Father's name they bear witness of me ;"— and, ** if I do not the 
works of my Father believe me not.' 9 

What reason have we to believe Jesus speaking in the Gospel, and 
to disbelieve Mahomet, speaking in the Koran? Both of them lay claim 
to a Divine commission; and yet we receive the words of the one as a 
revelation from God, and we reject the words of the other as an im- 
posture of man. The reason is evident; Jesus established his preten- 
sions, not by alleging any secret communication with the Deity, but by 
working numerous and indubitable miracles in the presence of thousands, 
and which the most bitter and watchful of his enemies could not disallow; 
but Mahomet wrought no miracles at all: nor is a miracle the only cri- 
terion by which we may judge the truth of a revelation. If a series 
of prophets should, through a course of many centuries, predict the ap- 
pearance of a certain person, whom God would at a particular time 
send into the world for a particular end, and at length a person should 
appear, in whom all the predictions were minutely accomplished; such 
a completion of prophecy would be a criterion of the truth of that re- 
velation which that person should deliver to mankind. Or if a person 
should now say (as many false prophets have said, and are daily saying), 
that he had a commission to declare the will of God; and, as a proof of 
his veracity, should predict, that, after his death, he would rise from the 
dead on the third day; the completion of such a prophecy would, I pre- 
sume, be a sufficient criterion of the truth of what this man might have 
said concerning the will of God. " Now I tell you (says Jesus to his 
disciples, concerning Judas, who was to betray him) before it come, that 
when it is come to pass ye may believe that I am he." 

In various parts of the Gospels our Saviour, with the utmost propriety, 
claims to be received as the messenger of God, not only from the mira- 
cles which he wrought, but from the prophecies which were fulfilled in 
his person, and from the predictions which he himself delivered. Hence, 
instead of there being no criterion by which we may judge of the truth 
of the Christian revelation, there are clearly three. It is an easy mat- 
ter to use an indecorous flippancy of language in speaking of the Chris- 
tian religion, and with a supercilious negligence to class Christ and his 
apostles among the impostors who have figured in the world : but it is 
not, I think, an easy matter for any man, of good sense, and sound eru- 
dition, to make an impartial examination into any one of the three 
grounds of Christianity which I have here mentioned, and to reject it. 

What is it, you ask, the Bible teaches 1 — The prophet Micah shall 
answer you : it teaches us — " to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with our God ;" — justice, mercy, and piety, instead 
of what you contend for, — rapine, cruelty, and murder. What is 
it, you demand, the Testament teaches us 1 You answer your question 
— to believe that the Almighty committed debauchery with a woman. 
Absurd and impious assertion ! No, Sir, no ; this profane doctrine, this 
miserable stuff, this blasphemous perversion of Scripture, is your doc- 
trine, not that of the New Testament I will tell you the lesson which 
it teaches to infidels as well as to believers ; it is a lesson which philo- 
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sophy never taught, which wit cannot ridicule, nor sophistry disprove ; 
the lesson is this — u The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall live : — all that are in their graves shall come 
forth ; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and they 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation." 

The moral precepts of the Gospel are so well fitted to promote the 
happiness of mankind in this world, and to prepare human nature for 
the future enjoyment of that blessedness, of which in our present state, 
we can form no conception, that I had no expectation they would have 
met with your disapprobation. You say, however, — " As to the scraps 
of morality that are irregularly and thinly scattered in those books, they 
make no part of the pretended thing, revealed religion. 9 ' " Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." Is this 
a scrap of morality? Is it not rather the concentred essence of all 
ethics, the vigorous root from which every branch of moral duty towards 
each other may be derived ? — Duties, you know, are distinguished by 
moralists into duties of perfect and imperfect obligation : does the Bible 
teach you nothing, when it instructs you, that this distinction is done 
away ? when it bids you " put on bowels of mercies, kindness, humble- 
ness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another and for- 
giving one another, if any man have a quarrel against any. 9 ' These, 
and precepts such as these, you will in vain look for in the codes of 
Frederick or Justinian ; you cannot find them in your statute books ; 
they were not taught, nor are they taught, in the schools of heathen 
philosophy ; or, if some one or two of them should chance to be glanoed 
at by a Plato, a Seneca, or a Cicero, they are not bound upon the con- 
sciences of mankind by any sanction. It is in the Gospel, and in the 
Gospel alone, that we learn their importance ; acts of benevolence and 
brotherly love may be to an unbeliever voluntary acts, to a Christian 
they are indispensable duties. Is a new commandment no part of re- 
vealed religion 1 " A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another :" the law of Christian benevolence is enjoined us by Christ 
Himself, in the most solemn manner, as the distinguishing badge of our 
being his disciples. 

Two precepts you particularize as inconsistent with the dignity and 
the nature of man — that of not resenting injuries, and that of loving ene- 
mies. Who but yourself ever interpreted literally the proverbial phrase ; 
u If a man smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also V* 
Did Jesus himself turn the other cheek when the officer of the high priest 
smote him 1 It is evident that a patient acquiescence under slight per- 
sonal injuries is here enjoined ; and that a pronencss to revenge, which 
instigates men to savage acts of brutality, for every trifling offence, is 
forbidden. As to loving enemies, it is explained in another place, to 
mean, the doing them all the good in our power ; " if thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink ;" and what think you is more 
likely to preserve peace, and to promote kind affections amongst men, 
than the returning good for evil 1 Christianity does not order us to love 
in proportion to the injury — " it does not offer a premium for a crime;" 
—it orders us to let our benevolence extend alike to all, that we may 
emulate the benignity of God himself, who maketh " his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good. 9 ' 
In the law of Moses, retaliation for deliberate injuries had been or- 
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dained — an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Aristotk, in hut treatise 
of morals, says, that some thought retaliation of personal wrongs an 
equitable proceeding ; Rhadamanthus is said to have given h his sanc- 
tion ; the decemviral laws allowed it ; the common law of England did not 
forbid it, and it is said to be still the law of some countries, even in 
Christendom : but the mild spirit of Christianity absolutely prohibits, not 
only the retaliation of injuries, but the indulgence of every resentful pro- 
pensity.* 

" It has been," you affirm, " the scheme of the Christian church to 
hold man in ignorance of the Creator, as it is of government to hold 
him in ignorance of his rights." I appeal to the plain sense of any hon- 
est man to judge whether this representation be true in either particular. 
When he attends the service of the church, does he discover any design 
in the minister to keep him in ignorance of his Creator t Are not the 
public prayers in which he joins, the lessons which are read to him, the 
sermons which are preached to him, all calculated to impress upon his 
mind a strong conviction of the mercy, justice, holiness, power, and wis- 
dom of the one adorable God, blessed forever? By these. means which 
the Christian church has provided for our instruction, I will venture to 
say, that the most unlearned congregation of Christians in Great Britain 
have more just and sublime conceptions of the Creator, a more perfect 
knowledge of their duty towards him, and a stronger inducement to the 
practice of virtue, holiness, and temperance, than all the philosophers of 
all the heathen countries in the world ever had, or now have. If, indeed, 
your scheme should take place, and men should no longer believe their 
Bible, then would they soon become as ignorant of the Creator, as all 
tho world was when God called Abraham from his kindred ; and as all 
the world, which has had no communication with either Jews or Christians, 
now is. Then would they soon bow down to stocks and stones, kiss their 
hand (as they did in the time of Job, and as the poor African does now,) 
to the moon walking in brightness, and deny the God that is above ; 
tlien would they worship Jupiter, Bacchus, and Venus, and emulate, in 
tlio transcondant flagitiousness of their lives, the impure morals of their 
god*. 

What design has government to keep men in ignorance of their rights t 
None whatever. All wise statesmen are persuaded, that the more men 
know of thoir rights, the better subjects they will become. Subjects, not 
from necessity but choice, are the firmest friends of every government. 
Tlie people of Great Britain are well acquainted with their natural and 
social rights : they understand them better than the people of any other 
country do ; they know that they have a right to be free, not only from 
iIm) capricious tyranny of any one man's will, but from the more afflict- 
ing despotism of republican factions; and it is this very knowledge 
whirh attaches them to the constitution of their country. I have no fear 
that tiki people should know too much of their rights ; my fear is that 

♦ This passage teems to imply that there is an inconsistency betwixt the Mosaic 
end Christian codes, regarding retaliation. Though thia sentiment is common it is 
mora than doubtful. Moses did not mean in the law referred to above to give a rule 
for tho regulation of private revenue, but for the administration of public ' 
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they should not know them in all their relations, and to their full extent 
The government does not desire that men should remain in ignorance 
of their rights ; but it both desires and requires, that they should not 
disturb the public peace under vain pretences : that they should make 
themselves acquainted, not merely with the rights,, but with the duties 
also of men in civil society. I am far from ridiculing (as some have 
done) the rights of man ; I have long ago understood, that the poor as weH 
as the rich, and that the rich as well as the poor, have, by nature, some 
rights, which no human government can justly take from them, without 
their tacit or express consent ; and some also, which they themselves 
have no power to surrender to any government. One of the principal 
rights of man, in a state either of nature or of society, is a right of pro- 
perty in the fruits of his industry, ingenuity, or good fortune. Does 
government hold any man in ignorance of this right? So much the 
contrary, that the chief care of government is to declare, ascertain, 
modify, and defend this right; nay, it gives -right where nature gives 
none ; it protects the goods of an intestate ; and it allows a man, at his 
death, to dispose of that property, which the law of nature would cause 
to revert into the common stock. Sincerely as I am attached to the 
liberties of mankind, 1 cannot but profess myself an utter enemy to that 
spurious philosophy, that democratic insanity, which would equalize all 
property, and level all distinctions, in civil society. Personal distinc- 
tions, arising from superior probity, learning, eloquence, skill, courage, 
and from every other excellency of talents, are the very blood and 
nerves of the body politic ; they animate the whole, and invigorate every 
part; without them, its bones would become reeds, and its marrow 
water ; it would presently sink into a foetid senseless mass of corruption. 
Power may be used for private ends, and in opposition to the public 
good ; rank may be improperly conferred, and insolently sustained ; 
riches may be wickedly acquired, and viciously applied : but as this is 
neither necessarily, nor generally the case, I cannot agree with those, 
who, in asserting the natural equality of men, spurn the instituted dis- 
tinctions attending power, rank, and riches. But I mean not \a enter 
into any discussion on this subject, farther than to say, that your crimi- 
nation of government appears to me to be wholly unfounded ; and to 
express my hope, that no one individual will be so far misled by disqui- 
sitions on the rights of man, as to think that he has any right to do 
wrong, or to forget that other men have rights as well as he. 

You are animated with proper sentiments of piety, when you speak 
of the structure of the universe. No one, indeed, who considers it with 
attention, can mil of having his mind filled with the supremest venera- 
tion for its author. Who can contemplate, without astonishment, the 
motion of a comet, running far beyond the orb of Saturn, endeavoring 
to escape into the pathless regions of unbounded space, yet feeling, at its 
utmost distance, the attractive influence of the sun ; hearing, as it were, 
the voice of God arresting its progress, and compelling it, after a lapse 
of ages, to reiterate its ancient course ? Who can comprehend the dis- 
tance of the stars from the earth, and from each other! It is so great, 
that it mocks our conception ; our very imagination is terrified, con- 
founded, and lost, when we are told, that a ray of light, which moves at 
the rate often millions of miles in a minute, will not, though emitted at 
this instant from the brightest star,reaxA the earth in less than six years. 
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We think this earth a great globe ; and we see the sad wickedness which 
individuals are often guilty of, in scraping together a little of its dirt; 
we view, with still greater astonishment and horror, the mighty ruin 
which has, in all ages, been brought upon human kind, by the low am* 
bition of contending powers, to acquire a temporary possession of a little 
portion of its surface. But how does the whole of this globe sink, as it 
were, to nothing, when we consider, that a million of earths will scarcely 
equal the bulk of the sun ; that all the stars are suns; and that millions 
of suns constitute, probably, but a minute portion of that material world, 
which God hath distributed through the immensity of space ! Systems, 
however, of insensible matter, though arranged in exquisite order, prove 
only the wisdom and the power of the great Architect of nature. As 
percipient beings, we look for something more ; for his goodness ; and 
we cannot open our eyes without seeing it. 

Every portion of the earth, sea, and air, is full of sensitive beings, 
capable, in their respective orders, of enjoying the good things which 
God has prepared for their comfort. All the orders of beings are ena- 
bled to propagate their kind ; and thus provision is made for a successive 
continuation of happiness. Individuals yield to the law of dissolution 
inseparable from the material structure of their bodies : but no gap is- 
thereby left in existence ; their place is occupied by other individuals, 
capable of participating in the goodness of the Almighty. Contempla- 
tions such as these fill the mind with humility, benevolence, and piety. 
Put why should we stop here t why not contemplate the goodness of 
God in the redemption, as well as in the creation of the world ? By the 
death of his only begotten Son Jesus Christ, he hath redeemed the whole 
human race from the eternal death, which the transgression of Adam 
had entailed oa all his posterity. You believe nothing about the trans- 
gression of Adam. The history of Eve and the serpent excites your 
contempt ; you will not admit that it is either a real history, or an alle- 
gorical representation of death entering into the world through disobe- 
dience to the command of God. Be it so. You find, however, that 
death doth reign over all mankind, by whatever mean it was introduced ; 
this is not a matter of belief, but of lamentable knowledge. The New 
Testament tells us, that, through the merciful dispensation of God, 
Christ hath overcome death, and restored man to that immortality which 
Adam had lost. This also you refuse to believe. Why 1 Because you 
cannot account for the propriety of this redemption. Miserable reason ! 
stupid objection ! What is there that you can account for 1 Not for 
the germination of a blade of grass, not for the fall of a leaf of the for- 
est ; and will you refuse to eat of the fruits of the earth, because God 
has not given you wisdom equal to his own 1 Will you refuse to lay 
hold on immortality, because he has not given you, because he, proba- 
bly, could not give to such a being as man a full manifestation of the 
end for which he designs him, nor of the means requisite for the attain- 
ment of that end 1 What father of a family can make level to the ap- 
prehension of his infant children, all the views of happiness which his 
f paternal goodness is preparing for themt How can he explain to them 
tbe utility of reproof, correction, instruction, example, of all the various 
means by which he forms their minds to piety, temperance, and probity? 
We are children in the hand of God ; we are in the very infancy of our 
existence, just separated from the womb of eternal duration; it may not 
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be possible for the Father of the universe to explain to us (infants in 
apprehension) the goodness and the wisdom of his dealings with the sons 
of men. What qualities of mind will be necessary for our well-doing 
through all eternity, we know not; what discipline in this infancy of 
existence may be necessary for generating these qualities, we know not ; 
whether God could or could not consistently with the general good, have 
forgiven the transgression of Adam, without any atonement, we know 
not; whether the malignity of sin be not so great, so opposite to the 
general good, that it cannot be forgiven whilst it exists, that is, whilst 
the mind retains a propensity to it, we know not ; so that if there should 
be much greater difficulty in comprehending the mode of God's moral 
government of mankind than there really is, there would be no reason 
for doubting of its rectitude. If the whole human race be considered as 
but one small member of a large community of free and intelligent be- 
ings of different orders, and if this whole community be subject to disci- 
pline and laws productive of the greatest possible good to the whole sys- 
tem, then may we still more reasonably suspect our capacity to compre- 
hend the wisdom and goodness of all God's proceedings in the moral 
government of the universe. 

Tou are lavish in your praise of deism ; it is so much better than 
atheism, that I mean not to say any thing to its discredit ; it is not, how- 
ever, without its difficulties. What think you of an uncaused cause of 
every thing 1 of a Being who has no relation to time, not being older 
to-day than he was yesterday, nor younger to-day than lie will be to- 
morrow 1 who has no relation to space, not being a part here and a part 
there, or a whole anywhere 1 What think you of an omniscient Being, 
who cannot know the future actions of a man 1 Or, if his omniscience 
enables him to know them, what think you of the contingency of human 
actions ? And if human actions are not contingent, what think you of 
the morality of actions, of the distinction between vice and virtue, crime 
and innocence, sin and duty 1 What think you of the infinite goodness 
of a Being, who existed through eternity, without any emanation of his 
goodness manifested in the creation of sensitive beings ? Or, if you con- 
tend that there has been an eternal creation, what think you of an effect 
coeval with its cause, of matter not posterior to its Maker? What 
think you of the existence of evil, moral and natural, in the work of an 
infinite Being, powerful, wise, and good 1 What think you of the gift 
of freedom of will, when the abuse of freedom becomes the cause of 
general misery 1 I could propose to your consideration a great many 
other questions of a similar tendency, the contemplation of which has 
driven not a few from deism to atheism, just as the difficulties in re- 
vealed religion have driven yourself, and some others, from Christianity 
to deism. 

For my own part, I can see no reason why either revealed or natu- 
ral religion should be abandoned, on account of the difficulties which 
attend either of them. I look up to the incomprehensible Maker of 
heaven and earth with unspeakable admiration and self-annihilation, and 
am a deist I contemplate, with the utmost gratitude and humility of 
mind, his unsearchable wisdom and goodness in the redemption of the 
world from eternal death, through the intervention of his Son Jesus 
Christ, and am a Christian. As a deist, I have little expectation; as a 
Christian, I have no doubt of a future state. I speak for myself, and 
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may be in an error, as to the ground of the first part of this opinion* 
You, and other men, may conclude differently. From the inert nature 
of matter, from the faculties of the human mind, from the apparent im- 
perfection of God's moral government of the world, from many modes 
of analogical reasoning, and from other sources, some of the philoso- 
phers of antiquity, did collect, and modern philosophers may, perhaps, 
collect a strong probability of a future existence ; and not only of a fu- 
ture existence, but (which is quite a, distinct question) of a future state 
of retribution, proportioned to our moral conduct in this world. Far be 
it from me to loosen any of the obligations to virtue ; but I must con- 
fess, that I cannot, from the same sources of argumentation, derive any 
positive assurance on the subject. Think then with what thankfulness 
of heart I receive the word of God, which tells me, that though " in 
Adam (by the condition of our nature) all die :" yet " in Christ (by the 
covenant of grace) shall all be made alive." I lay hold on " eternal 
life as the gift of God through Jesus Christ ;" I consider it not as any 
appendage to the nature I derive from Adam, but as the free gift of the 
Almighty, through his Son, whom lie hath constituted Lord of all, the 
Saviour, the Advocate, and the Judge of human kind. 

u Deism," you affirm, " teaches us, without the possibility of being 
mistaken, all that is necessary or proper to be known." There are 
three things, which all reasonable men admit are necessary and proper 
to be known ; the being of God ; the providence of God ; a future state 
of retribution. Whether these three truths are so taught us by deism, 
that there is no possibility of being mistaken concerning any of them, 
4et the history of philosophy, and of idolatry, and superstition, in all 
ages and countries, determine. A volume might be filled with an ac- 
count of the mistakes into which the greatest reasoners have fallen, and 
of the uncertainty in which they lived, with respect to every one of these 
points. I will advert, briefly, only to the last of them. Notwithstand- 
ing the illustrious labors of Gassendi, Cudworth, Clarke, Baxter, and of 
above two hundred other modern writers on the subject, the natural 
mortality or immortality of the human soul is as little understood by us, 
as it was by the philosophers of Greece or Rome. The opposite opin- 
ions of Plato and of Epicurus, on this subject, have their several sup- 
porters amongst the learned of the present age, in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, in every enlightened part of the world ; and they, 
who have been most seriously occupied in the study of the question con- 
cerning a future state, as deducible from the -nature of the human soul, 
are least disposed to give, from reason, a positive decision of it either 
way. The importance of revelation is by nothing rendered more ap- 
parent, than by the discordant sentiments of learned and good men 
(for I speak not of the ignorant and immoral) on this point. They 
show the insufficiency of human reason, in a course of above two thou- 
sand years, to unfold the mysteries of . human nature, and to furnish, 
from the contemplation of it, any assurance of the quality of our future 
condition. If you should ever become persuaded of this insufficiency 
(and you can scarce fail of becoming so, if you examine the matter 
deeply), you will, if you act rationally, be disposed to investigate, with 
seriousness and impartiality, the truth of Christianity. You will say of 
the Gospel, as the Northumbrian heathens said to Paulinus, by whom 
they were converted to the Christian religion ; " The more we reflect 
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on the nature of our soul, the less we know of it Whilst it ani- 
mates our body, we may know some of ks properties ; but when once 
separated, we know not whither it goes, or from whence it came. — 
Since, then, the Gospel pretends to give us clearer notions of these 
matters, we ought to hear it, and laying aside all passion and prejudice, 
follow that which shall appear most conformable to right reason." 

What a blessing is it to beings, with such limited capacities as ours 
confessedly are, to have God himself for our instructor in every thing 
which it much concerns us to know ! We are principally concerned in 
knowing, not the origin of arts, or the recondite depths of science ; not 
the histories of mighty empires desolating the globe by their conten- 
tions ; not the subtilties of logic, the mysteries of metaphysics, the sub- 
limities of poetry, or the niceties of criticism. These, aud subjects 
such as these, properly occupy the learned leisure of a few : but the 
bulk of human kind have ever been, and must ever remain, ignorant of 
them all ; they must, of necessity, remain in the same state with that 
which a German emperor voluntarily put himself into, when he made a 
resolution, bordering on barbarism, that he would never read a printed 
book. We are all, of every rank and condition, equally concerned in 
knowing — what will become of us after death ; and, if we are to live 
again, we are interested in knowing whether it be possible for us to do 
any thing whilst we live here, which may render that future life a happy 
one. Now, ** that thing called Christianity," as you scoffingly speak ; 
that last best gift of Almighty God, as I esteem it, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, has given us the most clear and satisfactory information on both 
these points. It tells us, what deism never could have told us, that we 
shall certainly be raised from the dead ; that, whatever be the nature of 
the soul, we shall certainly live forever ; and that, whilst we live here, 
it is possible for us to do much towards the rendering that everlasting 
life a happy one. These are tremendous truths to bad men ; they can- 
not be received and reflected on with indifference by the best ; and 
they suggest to all such a cogent motive to virtuous action, as deism 
could not furnish even to Brutus himself. 

Some men have been warped to infidelity by viciousness of life ; and 
some may have hypocritically professed Christianity from prospects of 
temporal advantage : but, being a stranger to your character, I neither 
impute the former to you, nor can admit the latter as operating on my- 
self. The generality of unbelievers are such, from want of information 
on the subject of religion ; having been engaged from their youth in 
struggling for worldly distinction, or perplexed with the incessant intri- 
cacies of business, or bewildered in the pursuits of pleasure, they have 
neither ability, inclination, nor leisure, to enter into critical disquisitions 
concerning the truth of Christianity. Men of this description are soon 
startled by objections which they are not competent to answer ; and the 
loose morality of the age (so opposite to Christian perfection), co-ope- 
rating with their want of Scriptural knowledge, they presently get rid 
of their nursery faith, and are seldom sedulous in the acquisition of ano- 
ther, founded, not on authority, but sober investigation. Presuming, 
however, that many deists are as sincdre in their belief as I am in mine, 
and knowing that some are more able, and all as much interested as 
myself, to make a rational inquiry into the truth of revealed religion, I 
feel no propensity to judge uncharitably of any of them. They do not 
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think, as I do t on a subject surpassing all others in importance ; hut 
they are not, on that account, to be spoken of by me with asperity of 
language, to be thought of by me as persons alienated from the mercies 
of God. The Gospel has been offered to their acceptance ; and, from 
whatever cause they reject it, 1 cannot but esteem their situation to be 
dangerous. Under the influence of that persuasion I have been induced 
to write this book. 1 do not expect to derive from it either fame or 
profit; these are not improper incentives to honorable activity ; but there 
is a time of life when they cease to direct the jndgment of thinking men. 
What I have written will not, I fear, make any impression on you ; but 
I indulge a hope, that it may not be without its effect on some of your 
readers. Infidelity is a rank weed ; it threatens to overspread the land ; 
its root is principally fixed amongst the great and opulent, but you arc 
endeavoring to extend the malignity of its poison through all the classes 
of the community. There is a class of men, for whom I have the great- 
est respect, and whom I am anxious to preserve from the contamination 
of your irreligion; the merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen of the 
kingdom. I consider the influence of the example of this class as essen- 
tial to the welfare of the community. I know that they are in general 
given to reading, and desirous of information on all subjects. If this 
little book should chance to fall into their hands after they have read 
yours, and they should think that any of your objections to the authority 
of the Bible have not been fully answered, I entreat them to attribute 
the omission to the brevity which I have studied ; to my desire of avoid- 
ing learned disquisitions ; to my inadvertency ; to my inability ; to any 
thing rather than to an impossibility of completely obviating every diffi- 
culty you have brought forward. I address the same request to such of 
the youth of both sexes as may unhappily have imbibed from your wri- 
tings, the poison of infidelity ; beseeching them to believe, that all their 
religious doubts may be removed, though it may not have been in my 
power to answer, to their satisfaction, all your objections. I pray God 
that the rising generation of this land may be preserved from that " evil 
heart of unbelief," which has brought ruin on a neighboring nation ; that 
neither a neglected education, nor domestic irreligion, nor evil commu- 
nication, nor the fashion of a licentious world, may ever induce them to 
forget, that religion alone ought to be their rule of life. 

In the conclusion of my Apology for Christianity, I informed Mr. 
Gibbon of my extreme aversion to public controversy. I am now 
twenty years older than I was then, and I perceive that this my aversion 
has increased with my age. I have, through life, abandoned my little 
literary productions to their fate ; such of them as have been attacked, 
have never received any defence from me ; nor will this receive any, 
if it should meet with your public notice, or with that of any other 
man. 

Sincerely wishing that you may become a partaker of that faith in 
revealed religion, which is the foundation of my happiness in this world, 
and of all my hopes in another, I bid you farewell. 

R. LANDAFF. 

caloarth park, Jan. 20, 1796. 
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I know not whether I may be allowed, without the imputation of 
vanity, to express the satisfaction I felt on being told by my bookseller, 
that another edition of the Apology for Christianity was wanted. 
It is a satisfaction, however, in which vanity has no part ? it is altogether 
founded in the delightful hope, that I may have been, in a small degree, 
instrumental in recommending the religion of Christ to the attention of 
some, who might not otherwise have considered it with that serious and 
unprejudiced disposition which its importance requires. 

The celebrity of the work which gave rise to this apology, has, no 
doubt, principally contributed to its circulation : could I have entertained 
a thought, that it would have been called for so many years after its 
first publication, I would have endeavored to have rendered it more in- 
trinsically worthy the public regard. It becomes not me, however, to de- 
preciate what the world has approved ; rather let me express an earnest 
wish, that those, who dislike not this little book, will peruse larger ones 
on the same subject : in them they will see the defects of this so abun- 
dantly supplied, as will, I trust, convince them, that the Christian re- 
ligion is not a system of superstition, invented by enthusiasts, and 
patronized by statesmen for secular ends, but a revelation of the will 
of God. 

LondonJ March 10, 1791. 



PREFACE. 

Were it possible to invalidate the evidence of Christianity by a dis- 
proof of its prominent facts, it is to be presumed that this would long 
since have been effected. And if Edward Gibbon has not attempted 
this, when the subject came legitimately before him, it may reasonably 
be concluded that the fear of failure was the preventing motive. He 
does not commit himself by making a direct attack upon Christianity ; 
nor would he appear to a mere superficial reader of his history to design 
any attack at all. His general language too, is that of respect for 
Christianity and its founder. 

All this, however, is the mere gilding of the bitter pill of covert in- 
fidelity. The effort is to infuse the moral poison into the system, through 
a medium in itself unexceptionable. 

The work of Gibbon to which Bishop Watson's Apology is a reply, 
appeared in the form of a " Candid but rational inquiry into the pro- 
gress and establishment of Christianity" It is contained principally 
in the 15th and 16th chapters of his great work " on the Decline and 
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Fall of the Roman Empire," and thus, goes in this connexion, to the 
hands of every individual, and into every family who read that capti- 
vating history ; a connexion prolific of mischief as it identifies the 
teacher of infidelity, with the scholar and historian, otherwise authentic. 

The course pursued by Gibbon is to admit the existence of a great 
moral revolution throughout the entire civilized world, as produced by 
the introduction and establishment of Christianity. Admitting this fact, 
which is indeed undeniable, he attempts to account for it upon mere 
natural principles. His causes however, are entirely inadequate to the 
effects attributed to them, and he seems to labor under the conviction 
of this truth ; for his effort is to explain away, and fritter down to in- 
significance the great facts which he first admits, and for which he pro- 
fesses to account. 

In all this we have an example of what perhaps might be aptly styled 
the Jesuitism of infidelity. And the result at which the author of the 
" Decline and Fall" evidently desired to bring his readers, was that at 
which his own mind had already come — that in giving up the religions 
of Judea and the other departments of the Pagan Roman Empire, for 
that of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, the world was doing little more 
than exchanging one system of delusion for another, a little more re- 
fined and intellectual. 

In Watson's " Apology for Christianity," we are furnished with a 
very efficient antidote to the poison of Gibbon's polite and insinuating 
deism. On the same occasion and for the accomplishment of the same 
object many others took the field. There were none however, who 
seemed to wield a more successful weapon than the Bishop of Landaff 
And his production may be considered as an unanswered and unanswer- 
able argument in behalf of the Divine authority of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

The danger of Gibbon's treatise consists principally in its insidious- 
ness. Nor is he without his imitators in the present day. For while 
Paine has his servile copyists, it would seem to be the professed system 
of infidel tactics, after the example of Gibbon, to make the discourse 
on politics, tha treatise on phrenology, or the lecture on natural science 
the medium of disseminating irreligious principles, rather than other 
modes of more easy detection. 

With these observations the " Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
Knowledge" would recommend to the community " Watson's Apology 
for Christianity" — while they are not to be considered as endorsing 
every sentiment it may contain. 

Editing Committee. 
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LETTER I. 

Sie : — It would give me much uneasiness to be reputed an enemy to 
free inquiry in religious matters, or as capable of being animated into 
any degree of personal malevolence against those who differ from me in 
opinion.' ' On the contrary, I look upon the right of private judgment, 
in every concern respecting God and ourselves, as superior to the con- 
trol of human authority ; and have ever regarded free disquisition as 
the best mean of illustrating the doctrine, and establishing the truth of 
Christianity. Let the followers of Mahomet, and the zealots of the 
church of Rome, support their several religious systems by damping 
every effort of the human intellect to pry into the foundations of their 
faith : but never can it become a Christian, to be afraid of being asked 
" a reason of the faith that is in him ;" nor a Protestant, to be studious 
of enveloping his religion in mystery and ignorance ; nor the Church 
of England, to abandon that moderation by which she permits every 
individual et scutire qua vtlit, et qua sentiat dicerc. 

It is not, Sir, without some reluctance, that, under the influence of 
these opinions, I have prevailed upon myself to address these Letters 
to you ; and you will attribute to the same motive my not having given 
you this trouble sooner. I had, moreover, an expectation, that the task 
would have been undertaken by some person capable of doing greater 
justice to the subject, and more worthy of your attention. Perceiving, 
however, that the two last chapters, the fifteenth in particular, of your 
very laborious and classical history of the Decline and Fall of the Ra- 
man Empire, had made upon many an impression not at all advanta- 
geous to Christianity ; and that the silence of others, of the clergy espe- 
cially, began to be looked upon as an acquiescence in what you had 
therein advanced ; I have thought it my duty, with the utmost respect 
and good-will towards you, to take the liberty of suggesting to your con- 
sideration a few remarks upon some of the passages, which have been 
esteemed (whether you meant that they should be so esteemed or not,) 
as powerfully militating against that revelation, which still b to many, 
what it formerly was " to the Greeks — foolishness ;" but which we deem 
to be true, to " be the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth." 

To the inquiry, by what means the Christian faith obtained so remark- 
able a victory over the established religions of the earth, yon lightly an- 
iwer, by the evidence of the doctrine itself, and the ruling providence 
of its author. But afterwards, in assigning to this, astonishing event five 
secondary causes, derived from the passions of the human heart, and the 
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general circumstances of mankind, you seem to some to have insinuated 
that Christianity, like other impostures, might have made its way in the 
world, though its origin had been as human as the means by which you 
suppose it was spread. It is no wish or intention of mine to fasten the 
odium of this insinuation upon you : I shall simply endeavor to show, 
that the causes you produce are either inadequate to the attainment of 
the end proposed ; or that their efficiency, great as you imagine it, was 
derived from other principles than those you have thought proper to 
mention. 

Your first cause is, " the inflexible, and, if you may use the expres- 
sion, the intolerant zeal of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the 
Jewish religion, but purified from the narrow and unsocial spirit, which, 
instead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law of 
Moses." — Yes, Sir, we are agreed that the zeal of the Christians was 
inflexible ; " neither death, nor life, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 1 ' could bend it into a separation 
" from the love of God which was in Christ Jesus their Lord :" it was 
an inflexible obstinacy, in not blaspheming the name of Christ, which 
everywhere exposed them to persecution ; and which even your amiable 
and philosophic Pliny thought proper, for want of other crimes, to punish 
with death in the Christians of his province. We are agreed, too, that 
the zeal of the Christians was intolerant ; for it denounced " tribulation 
and anguish upon every soul of man that did evil, of the Jew first, and 
also of the Gentile :" it would not tolerate in Christian worship those 
who supplicated the image of Caesar, who bowed down at the altars of 
Paganism, who mixed with the votaries of Yenus, or wallowed in the 
filth of Bacchanalian festivals. 

But though we are thus far agreed with respect to the inflexibility and 
intolerance of Christian zeal, yet, as to the principle from which it was 
derived, we are toto cctlo divided in opinion. You deduce it from the 
Jewish religion : I would refer it to a more adequate and a more obvi- 
ous source, a full persuasion of the truth of Christianity. What ! think 
you that it was a zeal derived from the unsocial spirit of Judaism, which 
inspired Peter with courage to upbraid the whole people of the Jews, in 
the very capital of Judea, with having " delivered up Jesus, with having 
denied him in the presence of Pilate, with having desired a murderer to 
be granted them in his stead, with having killed the Prince of life ?" — 
Was it from this principle that the same apostle, in conjunction with 
John, when summoned, not before the dregs of the people (whose judg- 
ments they might have been supposed capable of misleading, and whose 
resentment they might have despised), but before the rulers and the 
elders, and the scribes, the dread tribunal of the Jewish nation, and 
commanded by them to teach no more in the name of Jesus— boldly 
answered, "that they could not but speak the things which they had seen 
and heard 1 They had seen with their eyes, they had handled with 
their hands, the word of life ;" and no human jurisdiction could deter 
them from being faithful witnesses of what they had seen and heard. 
Here, then, you may perceive the genuine and undoubted origin of that 
zeal, which you ascribe to what appears to me a very insufficient cause ; 
and which the Jewish rulers were so far from considering as the ordinary 
effect of their religion, that they were exceedingly at a loss how to ac- 
count for it: — " now when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and 
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perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled. 91 
The apostles, heedless of consequences, and regardless of everything 
but truth, openly everywhere professed themselves witnesses of the 
resurrection of Christ ; and with a confidence which could proceed from 
nothing but conviction, and which pricked the Jews to the heart, bade 
u the house of Israel know assuredly, that God had made that same 
Jesus, whom they had crucified, both Lord and Christ" 

I mean not to produce these instances of apostolic zeal as direct 
proofs of the truth of Christianity ; for every religion, nay, every ab- 
surd sect of every religion, has had its zealots, who have not scrupled 
to maintain their principles at the expense of their lives : and we ought 
no more to infer the truth of Christianity from the mere zeal of its pro- 
pagators, than the truth of Mahometanism from that of a Turk. When 
a man suffers himself to be covered with infamy, pillaged of his proper- 
ty, and dragged at last to the block or the stake, rather than give up his 
opinion ; the proper inference is, not that his opinion is true, but that 
he believes it to be true ; and a question of serious discussion immedi- 
ately presents itself — upon what foundation has he built his belief 1 This 
is often an intricate inquiry, including in it a vast compass of human 
learning. A Bramin or a Mandarin, who should observe a missionary 
attesting the truth of Christianity with his blood, would, notwithstand- 
ing, have a right to ask many questions, before it could be expected 
that he should give an assent to our faith. In the case, indeed, of the 
apostles, the inquiry would be much less perplexed ; since it would 
briefly resolve itself into this — whether they were credible reporters of 
facts, which they themselves professed to have seen—- and it would be 
an easy matter to show, that their zeal In attesting what they were cer- 
tainly competent to judge of, could not proceed from any alluring pros- 
pect of worldly interest or ambition, or from any other probable motive 
than a love of truth. 

But the credibility of the apostles 9 testimony, or their competency to 
judge of the facts which they relate, is not now to be examined ; the 
question before us simply relates to the principle by which their zeal 
was excited : and it is a matter of real astonishment to me, that any one 
conversant with the history of the first propagation of Christianity, ac- 
quainted with the opposition it everywhere met with from the people of 
the Jews, and aware of the repugnancy which must ever subsist between 
its tenets and those of Judaism, should ever think of deriving the zeal 
of the primitive Christians from the Jewish religion. 

Both Jew and Christian, indeed, believed in one God, and abomina- 
ted idolatry : but this detestation of idolatry, had it been unaccompanied 
with the belief of the resurrection of Christ, would probably have been 
just as inefficacious in exciting the zeal of the Christian to undertake 
the conversion of the Gentile world, as it had for ages been in exciting 
that of the Jew. But supposing, what I think you have not proved, and 
what I am certain cannot be admitted without proof, that a zeal derived 
from the Jewish religion inspired the first Christians with fortitude to 
oppose themselves to the institutions of Paganism ; what was it that 
encouraged them to attempt the conversion of their own countrymen 1 
Amongst the Jews they met with no superstitious observance of idola- 
trous rites ; and therefore amongst them could have no opportunity of 
14 declaring and confirming their zealous opposition to Polytheism, or of 



fortifying, by frequent protestations, their attachment to the Christian 
faith." Here then, at least, the cause you have assigned for Christian 
zeal ceases to operate ; and we must look out for some other principle 
than a zeal against idolatry, or we shall never be able satisfacterily to 
explain the ardor with which the apostles pressed the disciples of Moses 
to become the disciples of Christ. 

Again : Does a determined opposition to, and an open abhorrence of 
every the minutest part of an old established religion, appear to you to 
be the most likely method of conciliating to another faith those who pro- 
fess it 1 The Christians, you contend, could neither mix with the hea- 
thens in their convivial entertainments, nor partake with them in the 
celebration of their solemn festivals : they could neither associate with 
them in their hymeneal nor funeral rites : they could not cultivate their 
arts, or be spectators of their shows : in short, in order to escape the 
rites of Polytheism, they were in your opinion obliged to renounce the 
commerce of mankind, and all the offices and amusements of life. Now, 
how such an extravagant and intemperate zeal as you here describe, can, 
humanly speaking, be considered as one of the chief causes of the quick 
propagation of Christianity, in opposition to all the established powers 
of paganism, is a circumstance I can by no means comprehend. The 
Jesuit missionaries, whose human prudence no one will question, were 
quite of a contrary way of thinking ; and brought a deserved censure 
upon themselves, for not scrupling to propagate the faith of Christ by 
indulging to their pagan converts a frequent use of idolatrous ceremonies. 
Upon the whole it appears to me, that the Christians were in nowise in- 
debted to the Jewish religion for the zeal with which they propagated 
the Gospel amongst Jews as well as Gentiles ; and that such a zeal as 
you describe, let its principles be what you please, could never have 
been devised by any human understanding as a probable mean of pro- 
moting the progress of a reformation in religion, much less could it 
have been thought of or adopted by a few ignorant and unconnected 
men. 

In expatiating upon this subject you have taken an opportunity of 
remarking, that "the contemporaries of Moses and Joshua had beheld 
with careless indifference the most amazing miracles — and that, in con- 
tradiction to every known principle of the human mind, that singular 
people (the Jews) seems to have yielded a stronger and more ready 
assent to the traditions of their remote ancestors', than to the evidence 
of their own senses." This observation bears hard upon the veracity 
of the Jewish Scriptures ; and, was it true, would force us either to 
reject them, or to admit a position as extraordinary as a miracle itself 
—that the testimony of others produced in the human mind a stronger 
degree of conviction, concerning a matter of fact, than the testimony of 
the senses themselves. It happens, however, in the present case, that 
we are under no necessity of either rejecting the Jewish Scriptures, or 
of admitting such an absurd position ; for the fact is not true, that the 
contemporaries of Moses and Joshua beheld with careless indifference 
the miracles related in the Bible to have been performed in their favor. 
That these miracles were not sufficient to awe the Israelites into a uni- 
form obedience to the Theocracy, cannot be denied; but whatever rea- 
sons may be thought best adapted to account for the propensity of the 
Jews to idolatry, and their frequent defection from the worship of the 
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one true God, a " stubborn incredulity" cannot be admitted as one of 
them. 

To men, indeed, whose understandings have been enlightened by the 
Christian revelation, and enlarged by all the aids of human learning; 
who are under no temptations to idolatry from without, and whose rea- 
son from within would revolt at the idea of worshipping the infinite Au- 
thor of the universe under any created symbol ; to men who are com- 
pelled, by the utmost exertion of their reason, to admit as an irrefragi- 
ble truth, what puzzles the first principles of all reasoning, the eternal 
existence of an uncaused being ; and who are conscious that they can- 
not give a full account of any one phenomenon in nature, from the ro- 
tation of the great orbs of the universe to the germination of a blade of 
grass, without having recourse to him as the primary incomprehensible 
cause of it ; and who, from seeing him everywhere, have, by a strange 
fatality (converting an excess of evidence into a principle of disbelief), 
at times doubted concerning his existence anywhere, and made the very 
universe their God ; to men of such a stamp, it appears almost an in- 
credible thing, that any human being, which had seen the order of na- 
ture interrupted, or the uniformity of its course suspended, though but 
for a moment, should ever afterwards lose the impression of reverential 
awe which they apprehend would have been excited in their minds. — 
But whatever effect the visible interposition of the Deity might have in 
removing the scepticism, or confirming the faith, of a few philosophers, 
it is with me a very great doubt, whether the people in general of our 
days would be more strongly affected by it than they appear to have 
been in the days of Moses. 

Was any people under heaven to escape the certain destruction im- 
pending over them, from die close pursuit of an enraged and irresistible 
enemy, by seeing the waters of the ocean " becoming a wall to them on 
their right hand and on their left ;" they would, I apprehend, be agi- 
tated by the very same passions we are told the Israelites were, when 
they saw the sea returning to his strength, and swallowing up the host 
of Pharaoh ; they " would fear the Lord, they would believe the Lord," 
and they would express their faith and their fear by praising the Lord : 
they would not behold such a great work with " careless indifference," 
but with astonishment and terror ; nor would you be able to detect the 
slightest vestige of u stubborn incredulity" in their song of gratitude. 
No length of time would be able to blot from their minds the memory of 
such a transaction, or induce a doubt concerning its author ; though fu- 
ture hunger and thirst might make them call out for water and bread, 
with a desponding and rebellious importunity. 

But it was not at the Red Sea only that the Israelites regarded with 
something more than a " careless indifference" the amazing miracles 
which God bad wrought ; for, when the law was declared to them from 
Mount Sinai, " all the people saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, 
and the noise of the tempest, and the mountain smoking ; and when the 
people saw it, they removed and stood afar off: and they said unto Mo- 
ses, Speak thou with us, and we will hear ; but let not God speak with 
us, lest we die." This again, Sir, is the Scripture account of the lan- 
guage of the contemporaries of Moses and Joshua ; and I leave it to you 
to consider whether this is the language of " stubborn incredulity and 
careless indifference." 

8 # 
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We are told, in Scripture, too, tliat whilst any of the " contempora- 
ries" of Moses and Joshua were alive, the whole people served the 
Lord ; the impression which a sight of the miracles had made was never 
effaced ; nor the obedience, which might have been expected as a natu- 
ral consequence, refused, till Moses and Joshua, and all their contempo- 
raries, were gathered unto their fathers ; till " another generation after 
them arose, which knew not the Lord, nor yet the works which he had 
done for Israel." But " the people served the Lord all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, who had seen 
all the great works of the Lord that he did for Israel" 

I am far from thinking you, Sir, unacquainted with Scripture, or de- 
sirous of sinking the weight of its testimony ; but as the words of the 
history, from which you must have derived your observation, will not 
support you in imputing " careless indifference" to the contemporaries 
of Moses, or " stubborn incredulity" to the forefathers of the Jews, I 
know not what can have induced you to pass so severe a censure upon 
them, except that you look upon a lapse into idolatry as a proof of infi- 
delity. In answer to this I would remark, that with equal soundness of 
argument we ought to infer, that every one, who transgresses a religion, 
disbelieves it ; and that every individual, who in any community incurs 
civil pains and penalties, is a disbeliever of the existence of the autho- 
rity by which they are inflicted. The sanction of the Mosaic law were, 
in your opinion, terminated within the narrow limits of this life ; in that 
particular, then, they must have resembled the sanctions of all other 
civil laws : " transgress and die" is the language of every one of them, 
as well as that of Moses ; and I know not what reason we have to expect, 
that the Jews, who were animated by the same hopes of temporal re- 
wards, impelled by the same fears of temporal punishments, with the 
rest of mankind, should have been so singular in their conduct, as never 
to have listened to the clamors of passion before the still voice of reason ; 
as never to have preferred a present gratification of sense, in the lewd 
celebration of idolatrous rites, before the rigid observance of irksome 
ceremonies. 

Before I release you from the trouble of this Letter, I cannot help 
observing, that I could have wished you had furnished your reader with 
Limborch's answers to the objections of the Jew Orobio, concerning 
the perpetual obligation of the law of Moses. You have, indeed, men- 
tioned Limborch wtth respect, in a short note ; but though you have 
studiously put into the mouths of the Judaising Christians in the apos- 
tolic days, and with great strength inserted into your text, whatever has 
been said by Orobio or others against Christianity, from the supposed 
perpetuity of the Mosaic dispensation ; yet you have not favored us with 
any one of the numerous replies which have been made to these seem- 
ingly strong objections. You are pleased, it is true, to say, " that the 
industry of our learned divines has abundantly explained the ambiguous 
lauguage of the Old Testament, and the ambiguous conduct of the apos- 
tolic teachers." It requires, Sir, no learned industry to explain what is 
so obvious and so express, that he who runs may read it. The language 
of the Old Testament is this: " Behold, th^days come, sahh the Lord, 
that I will make a new covenant with thefiouse of Israel, and with the 
house of Judah; not according to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers, in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
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land of Egypt" This, methinks, is a clear and solemn declaration ; 
there is no ambiguity at all in it ; that the covenant with Moses was not 
to be perpetual, but was in some future time to give way to a " new 
covenant." I will not detain you with an explanation of what Moses 
himself has said upon this subject ; but you may try, if you please, 
whether you can apply the following declaration, which Moses made to 
the Jews, to any prophet or succession of prophets, with the same pre * 
priety that you can to Jesus Christ : " The Lord thy God will raise up 
unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto 
thee : unto him shall ye hearken." If you think this ambiguous or 
obscure, I answer, that it is not a history, but a prophecy ; and, as 
such, unavoidably liable to some degree of obscurity, till interpreted by 
the event. 

Nor was the conduct of the apostles more ambiguous than the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament : they did not indeed at first comprehend 
the whole of the nature of the new dispensation : and when they did 
understand it better, they did not think proper upon every occasion to 
use their Christian liberty ; but, with true Christian charity, accommo- 
dated themselves in matters of indifference to the prejudices of their 
weaker brethren. But he who changes his conduct with a change of 
sentiments, proceeding from an increase of knowledge, is not ambiguous 
in his conduct ; nor should he be accused of a culpable duplicity, who, 
in a matter of the last importance, endeavors to conciliate the good-will 
of ail, by conforming in a few innocent observances to the particular 
persuasions of different men. 

One remark more, and I have done. In your account of the Gnos- 
tics, you have given us a very minute catalogue of the objections which 
they made to the authority of Moses, from his account of the creation, 
of the patriarchs, of the law, and of the attributes of the Deity. I have 
not leisure to examine whetlier the Gnostics of former ages really made 
all the objections you have mentioned ; I take it for granted, upon your 
authority, that they did : but I am certain, if they did, that the Gnos- 
tics of modern times have no reason to be puffed up with their know- 
ledge, or to be held in admiration as men of subtle penetration or refined 
erudition : they are all miserable copiers of their brethren of antiquity ; 
and neither Morgan, nor Tindal, nor Bolingbroke, nor Voltaire, have 
been able to produce scarce a single new objection. You think that 
the Fathers have not properly answered the Gnostics. I make no ques- 
tion, Sir, you are able to answer them to your own satisfaction, and in- 
formed of every thing that has been said by our " industrious divines" 
upon the subject ; and we should have been glad, if it had fallen in with 
your plan to have administered together with the poison, its antidote : 
but, since that is not the case, lest its malignity should spread too far, I 
must just mention it to my younger readers, that Leland and others, in 
their replies to the modern deists, have given very full, and, as many 
learned men apprehend, very satisfactory answers to every one of the 
objections which you have derived from the Gnostic heresy. I am, «fcc. 
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LETTER II. 

Sir ; — " The doctrine of a future life, improved by every additional 
circumstance which could give -weight and efficacy to that important 
truth," is the second of the causes to which you attribute the. quick in- 
crease of Christianity. Now, if we impartially consider the circum- 
stances of the persons to whom the doctrine, not simply of a future life, 
but of a future life accompanied with punishments as well as rewards ; 
not only of the immortality of the soul, but of the immortality of the soul 
accompanied with that of the resurrection, was delivered ; I cannot be 
of opinion, that, abstracted from the supernatural testimony by which it 
was enforced, it could have met with any very extensive reception 
amongst them. 

It was not that kind of future life which they expected ; it did not 
hold out to them the punishments of the infernal regions as anilesfabu- 
las. To the question, Quid si post mortem maneant animi ? they could 
not answer with Cicero and the philosophers — Beatot esse concedo ; 
because there was a great probability that it might be quite otherwise 
with them. I am not to learn, that there are passages to be picked up 
in the writings of the ancients, which might be produced as proofs of 
their expecting a future state of punishment for the flagitious ; but this 
opinion was worn out of credit before the time of our Saviour : the 
whole disputation in the first book of the Tusculan Questions goes upon 
the other supposition. Nor was the absurdity of the doctrine of future 
punishments confined to the writings of the philosophers, or the circles 
of the learned and polite ; for Cicero, to mention no others, makes no 
secret of it in his public pleadings before the people at large. You, 
yourself, Sir, have referred to his oration for Cluentius : in this oration, 
you may remember, he makes great mention of a very abandoned fel- 
low, who had forged I know not how many wills, murdered I know not 
how many wives, and perpetrated a thousand other villanies ; yet even 
to this profligate, by name Oppianicus, he is persuaded that death was 
not the occasion of any evil.* Hence, I think, we may conclude, that 
such of the Romans as were not wholly infected with the annihilating 
notions of Epicurus, but entertained (whether from remote tradition or 
enlightened argumentation) hopes of a future life, had no manner of ex- 
pectation of such a life as included in it the severity of punishment de- 
nounced in the Christian scheme against the wicked. 

Nor was it that kind of future life which they wished : they would 
have been glad enough of an Elysium, which could have admitted into 
it men who had spent this life in the perpetration of every vice which 
can debase and pollute the human heart. To abandon every seducing 
gratification of sense, to pluck up every latent root of ambition, to sub- 
due every impulse of revenge, to divest themselves of every inveterate 
habit in which their glory and their pleasure consisted ; to do all this 
and more, before they could look up to the doctrine of a future life 
without terror and amazement, was not, one would think, an easy un- 

* Nam nunc quide&i quid tandem mali illi mors attul't? nisi forte ineptiie nc fabu- 
lis ducimur, ut cxistimemas apud inferos impionim supplicia perferre, ac plures illic 
oflVndissc inimicos quam hie reliquiese— quae si falsa sint, id quod oniric* intelligunt, &a 
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dertaking : nor was it likely, that many would forsake the religious in- 
stitutions of their ancestors, set at naught the gods under whose auspices 
the capital had been founded, and Rome made mistress of the world ; 
and suffer themselves to be persuaded into the belief of a tenet, the 
very mention of which made Felix tremble, by any thing less than a 
full conviction of the supernatural authority of those who taught it. 

The several schools of Gentile philosophy had discussed, with no 
small subtlety, every argument which reason could suggest, for and 
against the immortality of the soul ; and those uncertain glimmerings of 
the light of nature would have prepared the minds of the learned for the 
reception of the full illustration of this subject by the Gospel, had not 
the resurrection been a part of the doctrine therein advanced. But 
that this corporeal frame, which is hourly mouldering away, and re- 
solved. at last into the undistinguished mass of elements from which it 
was first derived, should ever be " clothed with immortality ; that this 
corruptible should ever put on incorruption ;" is a truth so far removed 
from the apprehension of philosophical research, so dissonant from the 
common conceptions of mankind, that amongst all ranks and persuasions 
of men it was esteemed an impossible thing. At Athens, the philoso- 
phers had listened with patience to St. Paul, whilst they conceived him 
but a " setter forth of strange gods ;" but as soon as they comprehended, 
that by the apacraan he meant the resurrection, they turned from him with 
contempt. It was principally the insisting upon the same topic, which 
made Festus think " that much learning had made him mad." And 
the questions, " How are the dead raised up 1" and, " With what body 
do they come ?" seem, by Paul's solicitude to answer them with fullness 
and precision, to have been not unfrequently proposed to him by those 
who were desirous of becoming Christians. 

The doctrine of a future life, then, as promulged in the Gospel, being 
neither agreeable to the expectations, nor corresponding with the wishes 
nor conformable to the reason of the Gentiles, I can discover no motive 
(setting aside the true one, the divine power of its first preachers,) 
which could induce them to receive it ; and, in consequence of their 
belief, to conform their loose morals to the rigid standard of Gospel 
purity, upon the mere authority of a few contemptible fishermen of 
Judea. And even you, yourself, Sir, seem to have changed your opi- 
nion concerning the efficacy of the expectation of a future life in con- 
verting the heathens, when you observe, in the following chapter, that 
"the pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude for temporal benefits 
alone, rejected the inestimable present of life and immortality which 
was offered to mankind by Jesus of Nazareth." 

Montesquieu is of opinion, that it will ever be impossible for Chris- 
tianity to establish itself in China and the East, from the circumstance 
that it prohibits a plurality of wives. How then could it have been 
possible for it to have pervaded the voluptuous capital, and traversed 
the utmost limits of the empire of Rome, by the feeble efforts of human 
industry, or human knavery 1 

But the Gentiles, you are of opinion, were converted by their fears ; 
and reckon the doctrine of Christ's speedy appearance, of the millen- 
nium, and of the general conflagration, amongst those additional circum- 
stances which gave weight to that concerning a future state. Before I 
proceed to the examination of the efficiency of these several circumstan- 
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ces in alarming the apprehensions of the Gentiles, what if I should grant 
your position! Still the main question recurs. From what source did 
they derive the fears which converted themt Not surely from the mere 
human labors of men who were everywhere spoken against, made a 
spectacle of, and considered as the filth of the world, and the offscouring 
of all things ; not surely from the human powers of him, who professed 
himself " rude in speech, in bodily presence contemptible," and a des- 
piser of " the excellency of speech, and the enticing words of men's 
wisdom. 19 No, such wretched instruments were but ill fitted to in- 
spire the haughty and the learned Romans with any other passions 
than those of pity or contempt 

Now, Sir, if you please, we will consider that universal expectation of 
the approaching end of the world, which, you think, had such great in- 
fluence in converting the pagans to the profession of Christianity. The 
near approach, you say, of this wonderful event had been predicted by 
the apostles, "though the revolution of seventeen centuries has instruct- 
ed us not to press too closely the mysterious language of prophecy and 
revelation." That this opinion, even in the times of the apostles, had 
made its way into the Christian church, I readily admit; but that the 
apostles ever either predicted this event to others, or cherished the ex- 
pectation of it in themselves, does not seem probable to me. As this is 
a point of some difficulty and importance, you will suffer me to explain 
it at some length. 

It must be owned, that there are several passages in the writings of the 
apostles, which, at the first view, seem to countenance the opinion you 
have adopted. "Now," says St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
44 it is high time to awake out of sleep ; for now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed. The night is far spent, the day is at hand." 
And in his First Epistle to the Thessalonians he comforts such of them 
as were sorrowing for the loss of their friends, by assuring them, that 
they were not lost for ever ; but that the Lord, when he came, would 
bring them with him ; and that they would not, in the participation of 
any blessings, be in anywise behind those who should happen then to be 
alive : " We," says he (the Christians of whatever age or country, 
agreeable to a frequent use of the pronoun we,) " which are alive, and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are 
asleep ; for the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of God, and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first ; then we which are alive, and remain, 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds to meet the Lord." 
In his Epistle to the Philippians he exhorts his Christian brethren not 
to disquiet themselves with carking cares about their temporal concerns, ' 
from this powerful consideration, that the Lord was at hand : " Let 
your moderation be known unto all men ; the Lord is at hand : be care- ' 
ful about nothing." The apostle to the Hebrews inculcates the same } 
doctrine, admonishing his converts " to provoke one another to love, and * 
to good works ; and so much the more, as they saw the day approach- >- 
ing." The age in which the apostles lived is frequently called by them * 
the end of the world, the last days, the last hour. I think it unnecessary, f 
Sir, to trouble you with an explication of these and other similar texts of fr 
Scripture, which are usually adduced in support of your opinion ; since 
I hope to be able to give you a direct proof, that the apostles neither 
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comforted themselves, nor encouraged others, with the delightful hope of 
seeing their master coming again into the world. It is evident, then, 
that St. John, who survived all the other apostles, could not have had 
any such expectation ; since, in the book of the Revelation, the future 
events of the Christian church, which were not to take place, many of 
them, till a long series of years after his death, and some of which have 
not yet been accomplished, are there minutely described. St. Peter, in 
like manner, strongly intimates, that the day of the Lord might be said 
to be at hand, though it was at the distance of a thousand years or more ; 
for in replying to the taunt of those who did then, or should in future ask, 
44 Where is the promise of his coming ?" he says, " Beloved, be not 
ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day : The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise, as some men count slackness." And he speaks of 
putting off his tabernacle, as the Lord had showed him ; and of his en- 
deavor, that the Christians after his decease might be able to have these 
tilings in remembrance : so that it is past a doubt, he could not be of 
opinion, that the Lord would come in his time. As to St. Paul, 
upon a partial vieW of whose writings the doctrine concerning the speedy 
coming of Christ is principally founded, it is manifest, that he was con- 
scious he should not live to see it, notwithstanding the expression before- 
mentioned, * 4 we which are alive ;" for he fortells his own death in 
express terms : " The time of my departure is at hand ;" and he speaks 
of his reward, not as immediately to be conferred upon him, but as laid 
up, and reserved for him till some future day. " I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course ; henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give 
me at that day," There is, moreover, one passage in his writings, 
which is so express, and full to the purpose, that it will put the matter, 
I think, beyond all doubt ; it occurs in his Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians : they, it seems, had, either by misinterpreting some parts of 
his former letter to them, or by the preaching of some, who had not the 
spirit of truth ; by some means or other, they had been led to expect 
the speedy coming of Christ, and been greatly disturbed in mind upon 
that account. To remove this error, he writes to them in the following 
very solemn and affectionate manner : " We beseech you, brethren, by 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together 
unto him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither 
by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as from us, as that the day of the 
Lord is at hand ; let no man deceive you by any means." He then 
goes on to describe a falling away, a great corruption of the Christian 
church, which was to happen before the day of the Lord. Now, by 
this revelation of the man of sin, this mystery of iniquity, which is to be 
consumed with the spirit of his mouth, destroyed by the brightness of 
his coming, we have every reason to believe, is to be understood the 
past and present abominations of the church of Rome. How then can 
it be said of Paul, who clearly foresaw this corruption above seventeen 
hundred years ago, that he expected the coming of the Lord in his own 
day! Let us press, Sir, the mysterious language of prophecy and re- 
velation as closely as you please ; but let us press it truly : and we may, 
perhaps, find reason from thence to receive, with less reluctance, a 
religion, which describes a corruption, the strangeness of which, had it 
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not been foretold in unequivocal terms, might have amazed even a friend 
to Christianity. 

I will produce you, Sir, a prophecy, which, the more' closely you 
press it, the more reason you will have to believe, that die speedy 
coming of Christ could never have been " predicted*' by the apostles. 
Take it, as translated by Bishop Newton: " But the spirit speakath ex- 
pressly, that in the latter times, some shall apostatize from die faith ; 
giving heed to erroneous spirits, and doctrines concerning demons, 
through the hypocrisy of liars ; having their conscience seared with a 
red-hot iron; forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats." Here you have an express prophecy; the Spirit hath spoken' 
it ; that in the latter times, not immediately, but at some distant period, 
some should apostatize from the faith ; some, who had been Christians, 
should in truth be so no longer, but should give heed to erroneous 
spirits, and doctrines concerning demons. Press this expression closely, 
and you may, perhaps, discover in it the erroneous tenets, and the de- 
mon or saint worship, of the church of Rome. Through the hypo- 
crisy of liars : you recognize, no doubt, the priesthood, and the imrtyro- 
logists. Having their conscience seared with a red-hot iron : callous, 
indeed, must his conscience be, who traffics in indulgence. Forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from meats : this language needs 
no pressing ; it discovers, at once, the unhappy votaries of monastic life, 
and the mortal sin of eating flesh on fast days. 

If, notwithstanding what has been said, you should still be of opinion, 
that the apostles expected Christ would come in their time ; it will not 
follow, that this their error ought in any wise to diminish their authority 
as preachers of the Gospel. I am sensible this position may alarm 
even some well-wishers to Christianity ; and supply its enemies with 
what they will think an irrefragable argument. The apostles, they will 
say, were inspired with the spirit of truth ; and yet they fell into a 
gross mistake, concerning a matter of great importance; how is this to 
be reconciled? Perhaps, in the following manner: — When the time of 
our Saviour's ministery was nearly at an end, he thought proper to raise 
the spirits of his disciples, who were quite cast down with what he had 
told them about his design of leaving them ; by promising, that he would 
send to them the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Spirit of truth ; who 
should teach them all things, and lead them into all truth. And we know, 
that this his promise was accomplished on the day of Pentecost, when 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghost ; and we know farther, mat 
from that time forward they were enabled to speak with tongues, to 
work miracles, to preach the word with power, and to comprehend the . 
mystery of the new dispensation which was committed unto them. Bat 
we have no reason from hence to conclude, that they were imme- 
diately inspired with the apprehension of whatever might be known f 
that they became acquainted with all kinds of truth. They were use 
doubtedly led into such truths as it was necessary for them to know, iaf 
order to their converting the world to Christianity ; but, in other things* 
they were probably left to the exercise of their understanding, as otfi* 
men usually are. But surely they might be proper witnesses of the W 
and resurrection of Christ, though they were not acquainted with 1 
thing which might have been known ; though, in particular, they 
ignorant of the precise time when our Lord would come to judge 
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world. It can be no impeachment, eith6r of their integrity as men, or 
their ability as historians, or their honesty as preachers of the Gospel, 
that they were unacquainted with what had never been revealed to them ; 
that they followed their own understandings where they had no better 
light to guide them ; speaking from conjecture, when they could not 
speak from certainty ; of themselves, when they had no commandment 
of the Lord. They knew but in part, and they prophesied but in part ; 
and concerning this particular point, Jesus himself had told them, just as 
he was about finally to leave them, that it was not for them to " know the 
time and the seasons, which the Father had put in his own power." Nor is 
it to be wondered at, that the apostles were left in a state of uncertainty 
concerning the time in which Christ should appear; since beings far 
more exalted, and more highly favoured of heaven than they, were under 
an equal degree of ignorauce : " Of that day," says our Saviour, " and 
of that hour, knoweth no one ; no, not the angels wluch are in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father only." I am afraid, Sir, I have tired 
you with Scripture quotations ; but if I have becu fortunate enough to 
convince you, either that the speedy coming of Clirist was never expect- 
ed, much less " predicted," by the apostles ; or that their mistake in 
that particular expectation can in no degree diminish the general weight 
of their testimony as historians, I shall not be sorry for the ennui I may 
have occasioned you. 

The doctrine of the Millennium is the second of the circumstances 
which you produce as giving weight to that of a future state; and you 
represent this doctriuc as having been " carefully calculated by a suc- 
cession of the fathers, from Justin Martyr aud Irenaeus, down to Lactan- 
fius ;" and observe, that when " the edifice of the church was almost' 
completed, the temporary support was laid aside :" and in the notes you 
refer us, as a proof of what you advance, to " Irenrcus, the disciple of 
Papias, who had seen the apostle St. John," and to the second dialogue 
of Justin with Trypho. 

I wish, Sir, you had turned to Euscbius, for the character of this Pa- 
pias, who had seen the apostle St. John : you would there have found 
him represented as little better than a credulous old woman ; very 
averse from reading, but mightily given to picking up stories and tradi- 
tions next to fabulous ; amongst which, Euscbius reckons this of the 
Millennium one. Nor is it, I apprehend, quite certain, that Papias 
ever saw, much less discoursed, as seems to be insinuated, with the 
apostle St. John. Eusebius thinks rather, that it was John the presbyter 
he had seen. But what if he had seen the apostle himself? Many a 
weak-headed man had undoubtedly seen him as well as Papias ; and it 
would be hard indeed upon Christians, if they were compelled to re- 
ceive, as apostolical traditions, the wild reveries of ancient enthusiasm, 
or such crude conceptions of ignorant fanaticism as nothing but the rust 
of antiquity can render venerable. 

As the works of Justin, the very dialogue you refer to contains a 
proof, that the doctrine of the Millennium had not, even in his time, the 
universal reception you have supposed : but, that many Christians of 
pure and pious principles rejected it. I wonder how this passage 
escaped you ; but it may be that you followed Tillotson, who himself 
followed Mede, and read in the original ov instead of av ; and thus in- 
wardly violated the idiom of the language, the sense of the context, and 

9 
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the authority of the best editions.* In the note you observe, that it is 
unnecessary for you to mention all die intermediate fathers between 
Justin and Lactantius, as the fact, you say, is not disputed. In a man 
who has read so many books, and to so good a purpose, he must be cap- 
tious indeed, who cannot excuse small mistakes. That unprejudiced 
regard to truth, however, which is the great characteristic of every 
distinguished historian, will, I am persuaded, make you thank me for 
recalling to your memory, that Origin, die most learned of all die fa- 
thers, and Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, usually, for his immense 
erudition, surnamed the Great, were both of them prior to Lactantius, 
and both of them impugners of the Millennium doctrine. Look, Sir, 
into Mosheim, or almost any writer of ecclesiastical history, and you 
will find the opposition of Origen and Dionysius to this system particu- 
larly noticed: look into so common an author as Whitby, and in his 
learned treatise upon this subject you will find that he has well proved 
these two propositions : first, that tins opinion of the Millennium was 
never generally received in the church of Christ ; secondly, that there 
is no just ground to think it was derived from the apostles. From hence, 
I think, we may conclude, that this Millennium doctrine (which, by the 
by, though it be new-modelled, is not yet thrown aside) could not have 
been any very serviceable scaffold in the erection of that mighty edifice, 
which has crushed by the weights of its materials, and debased by the 
elegance of its structure, the stateliest temples of heathen superstition. 
With these remarks, I take leave of the Millennium ; just observing, 
that your third circomstance, the general conflagration, seems to be 
effectually included in your first, the speedy coming of Christ. I 
am, &c. 



LETTER III. 

Sir ; — You esteem u the miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive 
church," as the third of the secondary causes of the rapid growth of 
Christianity. I should be willing to account the miracles, not merely 
ascribed to the primitive church, but really performed by the apostles, 
as the one great primary cause of the conversion of the Gentiles. But 
waiving this consideration, let us see whether the miraculous powers, 
which you ascribe to the primitive church, were in any eminent degree 
calculated to spread the belief of Christianity, amongst a great and en- 
lightened people. 

They consisted, you tell us, " of divine inspirations, conveyed Some- 
times in the form of a sleeping, sometimes of a waking vision ; and 
were liberally bestowed on all ranks of the faithful, on women as on 

* Justin, in answering the question proposed by Trypho, Whether the Christians 
believed the doctrine of the Millennium, says, Q^Xoyipv *» »«« «m «p»rc£»,«t* ty» 
ipv cat aXAet itvXXm rovra +pot>$fu», c* mi *•»?** txtfaoOt, r«rv ypfeo*«r»r. Jlffta* «*•» 
Koi r«» mc KA8APAE KAI EYLEBOYE or™* Xptrteraw rNCMHL rm^iyw 
Fl""i"W*'' ""• The note subjoined to the passage out of Justin, in Thiriby '» erf. 
an. 1722, is [IIoXXk tJ* at *a< raw rm *«&*?•(.) Medus (quern seemkur Tillotsonas, 
Rep. Fidei per iii. sect. ixp. 756, 6 seq.) legit rw « r« ««&?«*. Vehement* erraat 
Yin pnoctan. 

And in Jebb'e Edit an. 1719. we have the following note : " Doetrina fcaqaeo* 
Mfliennio, neque erat univemlkt eecletUe traditio, nee opinio de fids Teoepta,* ftc. ^ 
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elders, on boys as well as upon bishops." u The design of these 
visions." you say, " was for the most part either to disclose the future 
history, or to guide the present administration of the church.** You 
speak of " the expulsion of demons as an ordinary triumph of religion, 
usually performed in a public manner ; and when the patient was re- 
lieved by the skill or the power of the exorcist, the vanquished demon 
was heard to confess that he was one of the fabled gods of antiquity, 
who had impiously usurped the adoration of mankind ;" and you repre- 
sent even the miracle of the resurrection of the dead as frequently per- 
formed on necessary occasions. — Cast your eye, Sir, upon the church of 
Rome, and ask yourself (I put the question to your heart, and beg you 
will consult that for an answer ; ask yourself,) whether her absurd pre- 
tensions to that very kind of miraculous powers you have here display- 
ed as operating to the increase of Christianity, have not converted half 
her numbers to Protestantism, and the other half to infidelity 1 Neither 
the sword of the civil magistrate, nor the possession of the keys of 
heaven, nor the terrors of her spiritual thunder, have been able to keep 
within her pale even those who have been bred up in her faith ; how 
then should you think, that the very cause which hath almost extinguish- 
ed Christianity among Christians, should have established it among Pa- 
gans ! I beg I may not be misunderstood ; I do not take upon me to 
say, that all the miracles recorded in the history of the primitive church 
after the apostolical age were forge *ies ; it is foreign to the present pur- 
pose to deliver any opinion upon that subject ; but I do beg leave to 
insist upon this, that such of them as were forgeries must, in that learned 
age, by their easy detection, have rather impeded than accelerated the 
progress of Christianity; and it appears very probable to me, that 
nothing but the recent prevailing evidence of real, unquestioned, apos- 
tolical miracles, could have secured the infant church from being destroy- 
by those which were falsely ascribed to it. 

It is not every man who can nicely separate the corruptions of religion 
from religion itself ; nor justly apportion the degrees of credit due to the 
diversities of evidence ; and those who have ability for the task are usu- 
ally ready enough to emancipate themselves from Gospel restraints 
(which thwart the propensities of sense, check the ebullitions of passion, 
and combat the prejudices of the world at every turn), by blending its 
native simplicity with the superstitions which have been derived from it. 
No argument is so well suited to the indolence or the immorality of man- 
kind, as that priests of all ages and religions are the same : we see the 
pretensions of the Romish priesthood to miraculous powers, and we know 
them to be false ; we are conscious, that they at least must sacrifice their 
integrity to their interest, or their ambition ; and being persuaded, that 
there is a great sameness in the passions of mankind, and in their incen- 
tives to action ; and knowing that the history of past ages is abundantly 
stored with similar claims to supernatural authority, we traverse back, 
in imagination, the most distant regions of antiquity ; and finding, from 
a superficial view, nothing to discriminate one set of men, or one period 
of time, from another, we hastily conclude, that all revealed religion is 
a cheat, and that the miracles attributed to the apostles themselves are 
sapported by no better testimony, nor more worthy our attention, than 
the^prodigies of Pagan story, for the lying wonders of Papal artifice. I 
hare no intention, in this place, to enlarge upon the many circumstan- 
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'*-* by vrJ.h * c*uiii lir^jrer aittr tnnh marie be enabled !• discs- 
t-ukL % p'-/:Li*?d d%fr»'^':>r b*Twe*-n the miracie* of Christ and hat apos- 
***. auc *i*t trkk* of hzr'^ui or waytem sapenaiaofi- Qaeohaa uauo m 
J would jafct s-j^rw i" y r >a aj^a ihk sabieci : the auricles min ded m 
it* Old and >V» T^iSeiDts: are so intimately vailed with the narra- 
lion of ownxooa fus-nt*. suA the ordinary tra nwiwas of lia% that yon 
f^iuot, a* in proline Lirrory. separate dip one from the other. My 
weaning v31 be 3ra*£raiH by as instance ; Tacitus and Soetouias have 
>iaa«k»d down to a* a*, ttrr^jnt of many sreat actions performed by 
Yeeparian ; amongM The r*-x, they inform as of his latin* wrought some 
juirack*, of hit bavj-g r m«rd a lame man, and restored sight to one that 
wa* blind. But what they tell as of these miracles is so qn copn ectrd 
whh t'Terv thin? th*i joes before and after, thai you may reject the rela- 
tion of tbern without in] urine, in any degree, the consistency of the nar- 
ration of the other circumstances of hi* life : on the other hand; if tod 
reject the relation of the miracles said to hare been performed by Jesus 
<!iuUu you mu*t necessarily reject the account of his whole life, and of 
several transaction*, concerning which w*- have^tbe undoubted testhnoay 
of other writers besides the evangelists. But if this argument should not 
strike you, pern*]* tlK* following observation may tend to remove a little 
of the prejudice usually conceived against Gospel miracles, by men of 
lively imaginations, from the gross forgeries attributed to the first ases 
of the church. 

The phenomena of physics are sometimes happily illustrated by an 
hypothesis ; and the most recondite truths of mathematical science not 
uiifrequeiitly investigated from an absurd position : what if we try the 
same method of arguing in the case before us ? Let us suppose, then, 
that a new revelation was to be promulged to mankind ; and that twelve 
unlearned and unfriended men. inhabitants of any country most odious 
and despicable in die eyes of Europe, should by the power of God be 
endowed with the faculty of speaking languages they had never learned, 
and performing works surpassing all human ability ; and that, being 
strongly impressed with a particular truth, which they were commis- 
sioned to promulgate, tliey should travel, not only through the barbarous 
regions of Africa, but through all the learned and polished states of Eu- 
rope ; preaching every where with unremitted sedulity a new religion, 
working stupendous miracles in attestation of their mission, and commu- 
nicating to their first converts (as a seal of their conversion) a variety of 
spiritual gifts : does it appear probable to you, that after the death of 
these men, and probably after the deaths of most of their immediate 
successors, who had been zealously attached to the faith they had seen 
so miraculously confirmed, that none would ever attempt to impose upon 
the credulous or the ignorant, by a fictitious claim to supernatural pow- 
ers ? would none of them aspire to the gift of tongues t would none of 
them mistake frenzy for illumination, and the delusions of a heated 
brain for the impulses of the Spirit ? would none undertake to cure in- 
veterate disorders, to expel demons, or to raise the dead t As far as I 
can apprehend, wo ought, from such a position, to deduce, by every 
rule of probable reasoning, the precise conclusion, which was in fact 
verified in the case of the apostles ; every species of miracles, which 
Heaven had enabled the first preachers to perform, would be counter- 
feited, either from misguided seal or interested cunning, either through 
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ie imbecility or the iniquity of mankind ; and we might just as reasona- 
ly conclude, that there never was any piety, charity, or chastity in the 
rorld, from seeing such plenty of pretenders to these virtues, as that 
lere never were any real miracles performed, from considering the 
reat store of those which have been forged. 

But, I know not how it has happened, there are many in the present 
ge (I am far from including you, Sir. in the number), whose prejudices 
gainst all miraculous events have arisen to that height, that it appears 
) them utterly impossible for any human testimony, however great, to 
stablish their credibility. I beg pardon for styling their reasoning, 
rejudice ; I have no design to give offence by that word ; they may, 
r ith equal right, tlirow the same imputation upon mine ; and I think it 
ist as illiberal in divines to attribute the scepticism of every deist to 
iiful infidelity, as it is in the deists to refer the faith of every divine to 
rofessional bias. I have not had so little intercourse with mankind, 
or shunned so much the delightful freedom of social converse, as to be 
morant, that there are many men of upright morals and good under- 
tandings, to whom, as you express it, " a latent and even involuntary 
cepticism adheres ;" and who would be glad to be persuaded to be 
Christians : and how severe soever some men may be in their judg- 
lents concerning one another ; yet we Christians, at least, hope and 
elieve, that the great Judge of all will make allowance for " our habits 
f study and reflection," for various circumstances, the efficacy of which, 
i giving a particular bent to the understandings of men, we can neither 
omprehend nor estimate. For the sake of such men, if such should 
ver be induced to throw an hour away in the perusal of these Letters, 
ufler me to step for a moment out of my way, whilst I hazard an ob- 
ervation or two upon the subject. 

Knowledge is rightly divided by Mr. Locke into intuitive, sensitive, 
nd demonstrative. It is clear, that a past miracle can neither be the 
bject, of sense nor of intuition, nor consequently of demonstration : we 
annot then, philosophically speaking, be said to know, that a miracle 
as ever been performed. But, in all the great concerns of life, we arc 
amienced by probability rather than knowledge : and of probability, 
be same great author establishes two foundations ; a conformity to our 
fwn experience, and the testimony of others. Now it is contended, that 
>y the opposition of these two principles probability is destroyed ; or, in 
»ther terms, that human testimony can never influence the mind to as- 
ent to a proposition repugnant to uniform experience. — Whose experi- 
ence do you mean 1 You will not say, your own ; for the experience of 
in individual reaches but a little way ; and, no doubt, you daily assent 
o a thousand truths in politics, in physics, and in the business of com- 
non life, which you have never seen verified by experience. — You will 
lot produce the experience of your friends ; lor that can extend itself 
lot a little way beyond your own. But by uniform experience, I con- 
reive, yon are desirous of understanding the experience of all ages and 
lations since the foundation of the world. I answer, first ; how is it 
hat you become acquainted with the experience of all ages and nations? 
fou will reply, from history. Be it so : peruse then by far the most 
indent records of antiquity ; and if you find no mention of miracles in 
hem, I give up the point. Yes ; but every thing related therein respect- 
ng miracles is to be reckoned fabulous. Why I Because miracles con- 

9» 
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tradict the experience of all ages and nations. Do you not perceive, 
Sir, that you beg the very question in debate ? for we affirm, that the 
great and learned nation of Egypt, that the heathen inhabiting the land 
of Canaan, that the numerous people of the Jews, and the nations which, 
for ages, surrounded them, have all had great experience of miracles. 
You cannot othcrways obviate this conclusion, than by questioning the 
authenticity of that book, concerning which, Newton, when he was wri- 
ting his commentary on Daniel , expressed himself to the person* from whom 
I had the anecdote, and which deserves not to be lost: " I find more sure 
marks of authenticity in the Bible, than in any profane history whatsoever." 
However, I mean not t> press you with the argument ad vtrrcum 
diam ; it is needless to solicit your modesty, when it may be possible 
perhaps, to make an impression upon your judgment : I answer there- 
lore, in the second place, that the admission of the principle by which 
you reject miracles will lead us into absurdity. The laws of gravitation 
are the most obvious of all the laws of nature ; every person in even* 
part of the globe must of necessity have had experience of them. There 
was a time when no one was acquainted with the laws of magnetism : 
these suspend in many instances the laws of gravity : nor can I see, 
upon the pinciple in question, how the rest of mankind could have 
credited the testimony of their first discoverer ; and yet to have rejected 
it, would have been to reject the truth. But that a piece of iron should 
ascend gradually from the earth, and fly at last with an increasing ra- 
pidity through the air ; and attaching itself to another piece of iron, or 
to a particular species of iron ore, should remain suspended, in opposi- 
tion to the action of its gravity, is consonant to the laws of nature. I 
grant it ; bui there was a time when it was contrary, I say not to the 
laws of nature, but to the uniform experience of all preceding ages and 
countries ; and at that particular point of time, the testimony of an in- 
dividual, or of a dozen individuals, who should have reported themselves 
eye-witnesses of such a fact, ought, according to your argumentation, to* 
have been received as fabulous. And what are those laws of nature, 
which, you think, can never be suspended ? are they not different to 
different men, according to the diversities of then* comprehension and 
knowledge 1 and if any of them (that, for instance, which rules the 
operations of magnetism or electricity) should have been known to you 
or to me alone, whilst all the rest of the world were unacquainted with 
it ; the effects of it would have been new, and unheard of in the annals, 
and contrary to the experience of mankind ; and therefore ought not, in 
your opinion, to have been believed. Nor do I understand what differ- 
ence, as to credibility, there could be between the effects of such an un- 
known law of nature, and a miracle ; for it is a matter of no moment, 
in that view, whether the suspension of the known laws of nature be ef- 
fected, that is, whether a miracle be performed, by the mediation of 
other laws that are unknown, or by the ministry of a person divinely 
commissioned ; since it is impossible for us to be certain, that it is con- 
tradictory to the constitution of the universe, that the laws of nature, 
which appear to us general, should not be suspended, and their action 
overruled by others, still more general though less known ; that is, that 
miracles should not be performed before such a being as man r at those 
times, in those places, and under those circumstances, which God, in 
his universal providence, had preordained. I am, &c. 
* Dr. Smith, late Master of Trinity College. 
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LETTER IV. 

Sir ; — I readily acknowledge the utility of your fourth cause, " the 
virtues of the first Christians, 1 ' as greatly conducing to the spreading of 
their religion ; but then you seem to quite mar the compliment you pay 
them, by representing their virtues as proceeding either frem their re- 
pentance for having been the most abandoned sinners, or from the laud- 
able desire of supporting the reputation of the society in which they were 
engaged. 

That repentance is the first step to virtue, is true enough ; but I see 
no reason for supposing, according to the calumnies of Celsus and Julian, 
44 that the Christians allured into their party men who washed away 
in the waters of baptism the guilt for which the temples of the gods re- 
fused to grant them any expiation. 11 The apostles, Sir, did not, like 
Romulus, open an asylum for debtors, thieves, and murderers ; for they 
had not the same sturdy means of securing their adherents from the 
grasp of civil power ; they did not persuade them to abandon the tem- 
ples of the gods, because they could there obtain no expiation for their 
iniilt, bnt because every degree of guilt was expiated in them with too 
preat facility : and every vice practised, not only without remorse of 
private conscience, but with the powerful sanction of public approba- 
tion. 

44 After the example, 11 you say, " of their Divine 'Master, the Mis- 
sionaries of the Gospel addressed themselves to men, and especially to 
women, oppressed by the consciousness, and very often by the effects, 
of their vices." — This, -Sir, I really think, is not a fair representation of 
the matter; it may catch the applause of the unlearned, embolden many 
a stripling to cast off for ever the sweet blush of modesty, confirm many 
a dissolute veteran in the practice of his impure habits^ and suggest great 
• occasion of merriment and wanton mockery to the flagitious of every 
denomination and every age ; but still it will want that foundation of 
truth, which alone can recommend it to the serious and judicious. The 
apostles, Sir, were not like the Italian Fratricelli of the thirteenth, nor 
the French Turlupins of the fourteenth century ; in all the dirt that has 
been raked up against Christianity, even by the worst of its enemies, not 
a speck of that kind have they been able to fix, either upon the apostles, 
or their Divine Master. The Gospel of Jesus Christ, Sir, was not 
preached in single houses or obscure villages, not in subterraneous caves 
and impure brothels, not in lazars and in prisons ; but in the synagogues 
and in the temples, in the streets and the market places of the great 
capitals of the Roman provinces ; in Jerusalem, in Corinth, and in An- 
tioch, in Athens, in Ephesus, and in Rome. Nor do I anywhere find, 
that its missionaries were ordered particularly to address themselves to 
the shameless women you mention ; I do indeed find the direct contra- 
ry; for they were ordered to turn away from, to have no fellowship or 
intercourse with such as were wont " to creep into houses, and lead 
captive silly women laden with sins, led away with divers lusts. 11 And 
what if a few women, who had either been seduced by their passions, or 
had fallen victims to the licentious manners of their age, should be found 
amongst those who were most ready to receive a religion that forbad all 
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impurity 1 I do not apprehend that this circumstance ought to bring an 
insinuation of discredit, either upon the sex, or upon those who wrought 
their reformation. 

. That the majority of the first converts to Christianity were of an inferior 
condition in life may readily be allowed ; and you yourself bare in ano- 
ther place given a good reason for it ; those who are distinguished by 
riches, honors, or knowledge, being so very inconsiderable in number 
when compared with the bulk of mankind : but though not many mighty, 
not many noble were called ; yet some mighty, and some noble, some of 
as great reputation as any of the age in which they lived, were attached 
to the Christian faith. Short indeed are the accounts, which have been 
transmitted to us, of the first propagating of Christianity ; yet even in 
these we meet with the names of many, who would have done credit to 
any cause : I will not pretend to enumerate them all ; a few of them 
will be sufficient to make you recollect, that there were, at least, some 
converts to Christianity, both from among the Jews and the Gentiles, 
whose lives were not stained with inexpiable crimes. Amongst these 
we reckon Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews ; Joseph of Arimathea, a man 
of fortune and a counsellor ; a nobleman and a centurion qf Caperna- 
um ; Jakus, Crispus, Sosthcnes, rulers of synagogues ; A polios, an elo- 
quent and learned man ; Zenas, a Jewish lawyer ; the treasurer of 
Candace, queen of ^Ethiopia; Cornelius, a centurion of the Italian 
band ; Dionysius, a member of the Areopagus at Athens ; and Sergius 
Paulus, a man of proconsular or pr.vtorian authority, of whom it may be 
remarked, that if he resigned his high and lucrative office, in conse- 
quence of his turning Christian, it is a strong presumption in its favor ; 
if he retained it, we may conclude, that the profession of Christianity 
was not so utterly incompatible with the discbarge of the offices of civil 
life as you sometimes represent it. This catalogue of men of rank, for- 
tune, and knowledge, who embraced Christianity, might, was it neces- 
sary, be much enlarged ; and probably another conversation with St. 
Paul would have enabled us to grace it with the names of Festus, and 
king Agrippa himself: not that the writers of the books of the .New Tes- 
tament seem to have been at all solicitous in mentioning the great or the 
learned men who were convened to the faith ; had that been part of 
their design, they would, in the true style of impostors, have kept out of 
sight the publicans and sinners, the tanners and the tcntmakers, with 
whom they conversed and dwelt ; and introduced to our notice none but 
those who had been " brought up with Herod, or the chief men of Asia" 
— whom they had the honor to number amongst their friends. 

That the primitive Christians took great care to have an unsullied repu- 
tation, by abstaining from the commission of whatever might tend to 
pollute it, is easily admitted ; but we do not so easily grant, that this 
care is a ""circumstance which usually attends small assemblies of men, 
when they separate themselves from the body of a nation or the religion 
to which they belonged." It did not attend the Nicolaitanes, the Simo- 
nians, the Menandrians, and the Carpocratians in the first ages of the 
church, of which you are speaking; and it cannot be unknown to you, 
Sir, that the scandalous vices of these very early sectaries brought a 
general and undistinguished censure upon the Christian name ; aiid, so 
Jar from promoting the increase of the church, excited in the minds of 
ftfee Pagans an abhorrence of whatever respected it; it cannot be on- 
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>wn to you, Sir, that several sectaries both at home and abroad might 
mentioned, who have departed from the religion to which they be* 
ged ; and which, unhappily for themselves and the community, have 
en as little care to preserve their reputation unspotted as those of the 
t and second centuries. If, then, the first Christians did take the 
e you mention (and I am wholly of your opinion id that point) their 
eftude might as candidly, perhaps, and as reasonably be derived from 
snse of their duty, and an honest endeavor to discharge it, as from 

mere desire of increasing the honor of their confraternity by the 
strious integrity of its members. 

f ou are eloquent in describing the austere morality of the primitive 
ristians, as adverse to the propensities of sense, and abhorent from 
the innocent pleasures and amusements of life ; and you enlarge, 
b a studied minuteness, upon their censures of luxury, and their son- 
ants concerning marriage and chastity: but in this circumstantial 
meration of their errors or their faults (which I am trader no neces- 

of denying or excusing) you seem to forget the very purpose for 
ch you profess to have introduced the mention of them ; for the -pic- 
5 you have drawn is so hideous, and the coloring so dismal, that in- 
td of alluring to a closer inspection, it must have made every man of 
isure or of sense turn from it with horror or disgust ; and so far from 
tributing to the rapid growth of Christianity by the austerity of their 
were, it must be a wonder to any one, how the first Christians ever 
le a single convert. It was first objected by Celsus, that Christianity 
; a mean religion, inculcating such a pusillanimity and patience under 
onts, such a contempt of riches and worldly honors, as must weaken 

nerves of civil government, and expose a society of Christians to 

prey of the first invaders. This objection has been repeated by 
jrle ; and though fully answered by Bernard and others, it is still the 
Drite theme of every esprit fort of our own age : even you, Sir, think 

aversion of Christians to the business of war and government, 

criminal disregard to the public welfare." To all that has been 
1 upon this subject it may with justice, I think, be answered, that 
ristianity troubles not itself with ordering the constitutions of civil 
ieties, but levels the weight of all its influence at the hearts of the 
rviduals which compose them ; and, as Origin said to Celsus, was 
ty individual in every nation a Gospel Christian, there would be 
ther internal injustice, nor external war; there would be none of 
se passions which embitter the intercourses of civil life, and desolate 

globe. What reproach -then can it be to a religion, that it incul- 
es doctrines, which, if universally practised, would introduce 
venal tranquillity, and the most exalted happiness amongst man- 
dt 

[t must proceed from a total misapprehension of the design of the 
ristian dispensation, or from a very ignorant interpretation of the 
rtkxtkr injunctions, forbidding us to make riches or honors a primary 
rsuit, or the prompt gratification of revenge a first principle of action, 
infer, that an individual Christian is obliged by his religion to oner his 
mat to an assassin, and his property to the first plunderer, or that a 
ckrty of Christians may not repel, in the best manner they are able, 
e unjust assaults of hostile invasion. 

I know of no precepts in the Gospel, which debar a man from qW 
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possession of domestic comforts, or deaden the activity of his private 
friendships, or prohibit the exertion of bis utmost ability in the service 
of the public : the nisi qu'utmm nihil btatmm is no part of the Christian's 
creed: his virtue is an active virtue ; and we justly refer to the school 
of Epicurus the doctrines concerning abstinence from m a il Ing e, from 
the cultivation of friendship, from the management of public anairs, as 
suited to that selfish indolence which was the favorite tenet of his philo- 
sophy. I am, Jtc 




LETTER V. 

Sra; — " The union and the discipline of the Christian church,*? or, 
as you are pleased to style it, of the Christian republic, is the last of the 
five secondary causes, to which you have referred the rapid and exten- 
sive spread of Christianity. It must be acknowledged, that union 
essentially contributes to the strength of every association, civil, miltary, 
and religious ; but, unfortunately for your argument, and much to the 
reproach of Christians, nothing has been more wanting amongst them, 
from the apostolic age to your own, than union. " I am of Paul, and 
I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ,'* are expressions of dis- 
union, which we meet with in the earliest period of church history : and 
we cannot look into the writings of any, either friend or foe to Chris- 
tianity, but we find the one of them lamenting, and the other exulting 
in an immense catalogue of sectaries ; and both of them thereby fur- 
nishing us with great reason to believe, that the divisions with respect 
to doctrine, worship, and discipline, which have ever subsisted in the 
church, must have greatly tended to hurt the credit of Christianity, and 
to alienate the minds of the Gentiles from the reception of such a va r 
rious and discordant faith. 

I readily grant, that there was a certain community of doctrine, an 
intercourse of hospitality, and a confederacy of discipline established 
amongst the individuals of every church ; so that none could be admit- 
ted into any assembly of Christians, without undergoing a previous ex- 
amination into his manner of life* (which shows, by the by, that every 
reprobate could not, as the fit seized him, or bis interest induced him, 
become a Christian,) and without protesting in the most solemn manner, 
that he would neither be guilty of murder, nor adultery, nor theft, nor 
perfidy ; and it may be granted also, that those, who broke this com- 
pact, were ejected by common consent from the confraternity into which 
they had been admitted : it may be farther granted, that this confedera- 
cy extended itself to independent churches ; and that those who had, for 
their immoralities, been excluded from Christian community in any one 
church, were rarely, if ever, admitted to it by another ; just as a mem- 
ber who has been expelled any one college in a university, is generally 
thought unworthy of being admitted by any other : but it is not admitted, 
that this severity and this union of discipline could ever have induced 

• Nonnulli propositi sunt, qui in vitam et mores eorum, qui admittuntur, iaqui' 
rant, at non concernta facientea candidates rcligionia arceaat a. auis conventibut,— 
Ortf. eosvCalp* lib,, ii. 
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the Pagans to forsake the gods of their country, and to expose them- 
selves to the contemptuous hatred of their neighbors, and to all the 
severities of persecution, exercised with unrelenting barbarity, against 
the Christians. 

The account you give of the origin end progress of episcopal jurisdic- 
tion, of the pre-eminence of the metropolitan churches, and of the am- 
bition of the Roman pontiff, I believe to be in general accurate and 
true ; and I am not in the least surprised at the bitterness which now 
and then escapes you in treating this subject : for to see the most be- 
nign religion, that imagination can form, becoming an instrument of 
oppression ; and the most humble one administering to the pride, and the 
avarice, and the ambition of those who wished to be considered as its 
guardians, and who avowed themselves its professors, would extort a cen- 
sure from men more attached probably to church authority than yourself: 
not that I think it either a very candid, or a very useful undertaking, to be 
solely and industriously engaged in portraying the characters of the pro- 
fessors of Christianity in the worst colors : it is not candid, because "<tho 
groat law of impartiality, which obliges an historian to reveal the imper- 
fections of the uninspired teachers and believers of the Gospel," obliges 
him also not to conceal, or to pass over with niggard and reluctant 
mention, the illustrious virtues of those who gave up fortune and fame, 
all their comforts, and all their hopes in this life, nay, life itself, rather 
than violate any one of the precepts of that Gospel, which, from the testi- 
mony of inspired teachers, they conceived they had good reason to believe : 
it is not useful, because " to a careless observer," (that is, to the generali- 
ty of mankind) " their faults may seem to cast a shade on the faith 
which they professed;" and may really infect the minds of the young 
and unlearned especially, with prejudices against a religion, upon their 
rational reception or rejection of which, a matter of the utmost im- 
portance may (believe me, Sir, is may, for aught you or any person elso 
can prove to the contrary) entirely depend. It is an easy matter to amuse 
ourselves and others with the immoralities of priests and the ambition of 
prelates, with the absurd virulence of synods and councils, with the ri- 
diculous doctrines which visionary enthusiasts or interested churchmen 
have sanctified with the name of Christian : but a display of ingenuity 
or erudition upon such subjects is much misplaced ; since it excites, al- 
most in every person, an unavoidable suspicion of the purity of the 
source itself, from which such polluted streams have been derived. Do " 
not mistake my meaning ; I am far from wishing that the clergy should 
be looked up to with a blind reverence, or their imperfections screened 
by the sanctity of their functions, from the animadversion of the world ; 
quite the contrary : their conduct, I am of opinion, ought to be more 
nicely scrutinized, and their deviation from the rectitude of the Gospel 
more severally censured, than that of other men ; but great care should 
be taken, not to represent their vices, or their indiscretion, as originating 
in the principles of their religion. Do not mistake me : I am not here 
begging quarters for Christianity ; or contending, that even the princi- 
ples of our religion should be received with implicit fafth ; or that every 
objection to' Christianity should be stifled, by a representation of the 
mischief it might do if publicly promulged ; on the contrary, we in- 
vite, nay, we challenge you, to a direct and liberal attack; though 
ebikrae glances, and disingenuous insinuations, we are willing to avoid ; 
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well knowing, that the character of our religion, like that of an honest 
man, is defended with greater difficulty against the suggestions of ridi- 
cule, and the secret malignity of pretended friends, that against posi- 
tive accusations, and the avowed malice of open enemies. 

In your account of the primitive church you set forth, that " the 
want of discipline and human learning was supplied by the occasional as- 
sistance of the prophets; who were called to that function without dis- 
tinction of age, sex, or natural abilities." — That the gift of prophecy 
was one of the spiritual gifts by which some of the first Christians were 
enabled to co-operate with the apostles in the general desigu of preach- 
ing the Gospel ; and that this gift, or rather, as Mr. Locke thinks, the 
gift of tongues (by tlic ostentation of which, many of them were prompt- 
ed to speak in their assemblies at the same time,) was the occasion of 
some disorder in the church of Corinth, which required the interposition 
apostle to compose, is confessed on all hands. But if you mean, that 
the prophets were ever the sole pastors of the faithful ; or that no pro- 
vision was made by the apostles for the good government and edification 
of the church, except what might be accidentally derived from the oc- 
casional assistance of the prophets, you arc much mistaken ; and have 
undoubtedly forgot what is said of Paul and Barnabas having ordained 
riders in Lystra, Icouium, and Antioch ; and of Paul's commission to 
Titus, whom he had left in Crete, to ordain ciders in every city ; and of 
his instructions both to him and Timothy, concerning the qualifications 
of those whom they were to appoint bishops ; one of which was, that a 
bishop should be able, by sound doctrine, to exhort and to convince the 
irainsayer. Nor is it said, that this sound doctrine was to be communi- 
cated to the bishop by prophecy, or that all persons, without distinction, 
might be called to that office ; but a bishop was " to be able to teach/* 
not what he had learned by prophecy, but what Paul bad publicly 
preached ; u the things that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also.*' And in every place almost, where prophets are mentioned, they 
are joined with apostles and teachers, and other ministers of the Gospel ; 
so that there is no reason for your representing them as a distinct order 
of men, who were by their occasional assistance to supply the want of 
discipline and human learning in the church. It would be taking too 
large a field to inquire, whether the prophets you speak of were endow- 
ed with ordinary or extraordinary gifts ; whether they always spoke by 
the immediate impulse of the Spirit, or according to " the analogy of 
faith ;" whether their gift consisted in the foretelling of future events, 
or in the interpreting of Scripture to the edification and exhortation and 
comfort of the church, or in both ; I will content myself with observing, 
that he will judge very improperly concerning the prophets of the apos- 
tolic church, who takes his idea of their office or importance from your 
description of them. 

In speaking: of the community of goods, which, you say, was adopt- 
ed for a short time in the primitive church, you hold as inconclusive 
the arguments of Mosheim ; who has endeavored to prove, that it was 
a community quite different from that recommended by Pythagoras or 
Plato ; consisting principally in a common use, derived from an un- 
bounded liberality, which induced the opulent to share their riches with 
their indigent brethren. There have been others, as well as Mosheim, 
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who have entertained this opinion ; and it is not quite so indefensible as 
yon represent it : but whether it be reasonable or absurd, need not now 
be examined ; it is far more necessary to take notice of an expression 
which you have used, and which may be apt to mislead unweary readers 
into a very injurious suspicion concerning the integrity of the apostles. 
In process of time, you observe, " the converts who embraced the new 
religion were permitted to retain the possession of their patrimony." — 
This expression, " permitted to retain," in ordinary acceptation, implies 
an antecedent obligation to part with : now, Sir, I have not the shadow 
of a doubt in affirming, that we have no account in Scripture of any such 
obligation being imposed upon the converts to Christianity, either by 
Christ himself, or by his apostles, or by any other authority ; nay, in the very 
place where this community of goods is treated of, there is an express proof 
(I know not how your impartiality has happened to overlook it) to the 
contrary. When Peter was about to inflict an exemplary punishment 
upon Ananias (not for keeping back a part of tho price, as some men 
are fond of representing it, but) for his lying and hypocrisy, in offering a 
part of the price of his land as the whole of it ; he said to him, "Whilst" 
it remained (unsold) was it not thine own 1 and after it was sold, was it 
not in thine own power 1" From this account it is evident, that Ananias 
was under no obligation to part with his patrimony ; and after he had 
parted with it, the price was in his own power : the apostle would have 
" permitted him to retain" the whole of it, if he had thought fit ; though 
be would not permit his prevarication to go unpunished. 

You have remarked, that " the feasts of love, the agapa, as they 
were called, constituted a very pleasing and essential part of public wor- 
ship. 9 * — Lest any one should from hence be led to suspect, that these 
feasts of love, this pleasing part of the public worship of the primitive 
church, resembled the unhallowed meetings of some impure sectaries of 
our own times, I will take the liberty to add to your account a short ex- 
plication of the nature of these agapae. Tertullian, in the 39th chapter 
of his Apology, has done it to my hands. " The nature of our supper," 
says he," " is indicated by its name ; it is called by a word, which, in 
in the Greek language, signifies love. We are not anxious about the 
expense of the entertainment ; since we look upon that as gain which 
is expended with a pious purpose, in the relief and refreshment of all 
our indigent — The occasion of our entertainment being so honorable, 
you may judge of the manner of its being conducted : it consists in the 
discharge of religious duties ; it admits nothing vile, nothing immodest. 
Before we sit down, prayer is made to God. The hungry eat as much 
as they desire, and every one drinks as much as can be useful to sober 
men. We so feast, as men who have their minds impressed with the 
idea of spending the night in the worship of God ; we so converse, as 
men who are conscious that the Lord hearcth them," &c. Perhaps 
you may object to this testimony in favor of the innocence of Christian 
meetings, as liable to partiality, because it is the testimony of a Christian ; 
and you may, perhaps, be able to pick out, from the writings of this 
Christian, something that looks like a contradiction of this account : 
however, I will rest the matter upon this testimony for the present ; 
forbearing to quote any other Christian writer upon the subject, as I 
shall in a future Letter produce you a testimony superior to every ob- 
jection. You speak too of the agapae as an essential part of the public 

10 
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worship : this is not accordiug to your usual accuracy ; for, had they 
been essential, the edict of a Heathen magistrate would not have been 
able to put a stop to them ; yet Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, expressly 
says, that the Christians left them off, upon his publishing an edict pro- 
hibiting assemblies ; we know, that in the council of Carthage, in 
the fourth century, on account of the abuses which attended them, 
they began to be interdicted, and ceased almost universally hi the 
fifth. 

I have but two observations to make upon what you have advanced 
concerning the severity of ecclesiastical penance : the first is, that eves 
you yourself do not deduce its institution from the Scripture, but from 
the power which every voluntary society has over its own members ; 
and therefore, however extravagant, or however absurd ; however op- 
posite to the attributes of a commiserating God, or the feelings of a 
falible man, it may be thought ; or upon whatever trivial occasion, such 
as that you mention of calumniating a bishop, a presbyter, or even a 
deacon, it may have been inflicted ; Christ and his aposdes are not 
answerable for it. The other is, that it was, of all possible expedients, 
the least fitted to accomplish the end for which you think it was intro- 
duced, the propagation of Christianity. The sight of a penitent humbled 
by a public confession, emaciated by fasting, clothed in sackcloth, pros- 
trated at the door of the assembly, and imploring for years together the 
pardon of his offences, and a re-admission into the bosom of the church, 
was a much more likely means of deterring the Pagans from Christian 
community, than the pious liberality you mention was of alluring them 
into it. This pious liberality, Sir, would exhaust even your elegant 
powers of description, before you could exhibit it in the amiable manner 
it deserves ; it is derived from the " new commandment of loving one 
another ;" and it has ever been the distinguishing characteristic of Chris- 
tians, as opposed to every other denomination of men, Jews, Mahome- 
tans, or Pagans. In the times of the apostles, and in the first ages of 
the church, it showed itself in voluntary contributions for the relief of 
the poor and the persecuted, the infirm and the unfortunate : as soon as 
the church was permitted to have permanent possessions in land, and ac- 
quired the protection of the civil power, it exerted itself in the erection 
of hospitals of every kind ; institutions these, of charity and humanity, 
which were forgotten in the laws of Solon and Lycurgus ; and for even 
one example of which, you will, I believe, in vain explore the boasted 
annals of Pagan Rome. Indeed, Sir, you will think too injuriously of 
this liberality, if you look upon its origin as superstitious ; or upon its ap- 
plication as an artifice of the priesthood, to seduce the indigent into the bo- 
som of the church ; it was the pure and uncorrupted fruit of genuine 
Christianity. 

You are much surprised, and not a little concerned, that Tacitus and 
the younger Pliny have spoken so slightly of the Christian system ; and 
that Seneca and the elder Pliny have not vouchsafed to mention it at 
all. This difficulty seems to have struck others, as well as yourself; 
and I might refer you to the conclusion of the second volume of Dr. 
Lardner's Collection of Ancient, Jewish, and Heathen Testimonies ta 
the Truth of the Christian Religion, for full satisfaction in this point; 
but perhaps an observation or two may be sufficient to diminish your 
surprise* 
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Obscure sectaries of upright morals, when they separate themselves 
from the religion of their country, do not speedily acquire the attention 
of men of letters. The historians are apprehensive of depreciating the 
dignity of their learned labor, and contaminating their splendid narra- 
tion of illustrious events, by mixing with it a disgusting detail, of re- 
ligious combinations : and the philosophers are usually too deeply en- 
gaged in abstract science, or in exploring the infinite intricacy of natu- 
ral appearances, to busy themselves with what they, perhaps hastily, 
esteem popular superstitions. Historians and philosophers, of no mean 
reputation, might be mentioned, I believe, who were the contemporaries 
of Luther and the first reformers ; and who have passed over, in negli- 
gent or contemptuous silence, their daring and unpopular attempts to 
shake the stability of St Peter's chair. Opposition to the religion of a 
people must become general, before it can deserve the notice of the civil 
magistrate : and till it does that, it will mostly be thought below the ani- 
madversion of distinguished writers. This remark is peculiarly applica- 
ble to the case in point. The first Christians, as Christ had foretold, 
were " hated of all men for his name's sake :" it was the name itself, 
not any vices adhering to the name, which Pliny punished ; and they 
were everywhere held in exceeding contempt, till their numbers excited 
the apprehension of the ruling powers. The philosophers considered 
them as enthusiasts, and neglected them ; r the priests opposed them as 
innovators, and calumniated them; the great overlooked them, the 
learned despised them ; and the curious alone, who examined into the 
ibtindation of their faith, believed them. But the negligence of some 
half dozen of writers (most of them, however, bear incidental testimony 
to the truth of several facts respecting Christianity), in not relating cir- 
cumstantially the origin, the progress, and the pretensions of a new sect, 
is a very insufficient reason for questioning, either the evidence of the 
principles upon which it was built, or the supernatural power by which 
it was supported. 

The Roman historians, moreover, were not only culpably incurious 
concerning the Christians, but unpardonably ignorant of what concerned 
skher them or the Jews : I say, unpardonably ignorant ; because the 
sssans of information were within their reach : the writings of Moses 
were everywhere to be had in Greek ; and the works of Josephus were 
sablished before Tacitus wrote his history ; and yet even Tacitus has 
Mien into great absurdity, and self-contradiction, in his account of the 
Jews ; and though Tertullian's zeal carried him much too far, when he 
called him Mendaciorum loquacissimus, yet one cannot help regretting 
the little pains he took to acquire proper information upon that Subject. 
He derives the name of the Jews, by a forced interpolation, from mount 
Ida in Crete ;* and he represents them as abhorring all kinds of images 
k public worship, and yet accuses them of having placed the image of 
an ass in the holy of holies : and presently after he tells us, that Pom- 
pey, when he profaned the temple, found the sanctuary entirely empty. 
Similar inaccuracies might be noticed in Plutarch, and other writers who 
have spoken of the Jews ; and you yourself have referred to an obscure 
passage in Seutonius, as offering a proof how strangely the Jews and 
Christians of Rome were confounded with each other. Why, then, 

• Imiftim la Crtta Idam montem, aeoolas Id©o§ aucto in barbaram 
Jadmsvooilai Tae. Hist lib. 6, sab. but 
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should we think it remarkable, that a few celebrated writers, who looked 
upon the Christians as an obscure sect of the Jews, and upon the Jews as 
a barbarous and detested people, whose history was not worth the pern- 
sal, and who were moreover engaged in the relation of the great events 
which either occasioned or accompanied the rum of their eternal em- 
pire ; why should we be surprised, that men occupied in such in t er e stin g 
subjects, and influenced by such inveterate prejudices, should have left 
us but short and imperfect descriptions of the Christian system t 

" But how shall we excuse," you say, " the supine inattention of the 
Pagan and philosophic world, to those evidences, which were presented 
by the hand of Omnipotence, not to their reason, but to their senses V* 
44 The laws of nature were perpetually suspended for the benefit of the 
church : but the sages of Greece and Rome turned aside from the awful 
spectacle." To their shame be it spoken, that they did so : " and, pur- 
suing the ordinary occupations of life and study, appeared unconscious 
of any alterations in the moral or physical government of the world." 
To this objection I answer, in the first place, that we have no reason to 
believe that miracles were performed as often as the philosophers deigned 
to give their attention to them ; or that, at the period of time you allude 
to, the laws of nature were " perpetually" suspended, for the benefit 
of the church. It may be, that not one of the few heathen writers, 
whose books have escaped the ravages of time, was ever present when 
a miracle was wrought ; but will it follow, because Pliny, or Plutarch, 
or Galen, or Seneca, or Suetonius, or Tacitus, had never seen a mira- 
cle, that no miracles were ever performed ? They, indeed, were learned 
and observant men ; and it may be a matter of surprise to us, that mira- 
cles so celebrated, as the friends of Christianity suppose the Christian 
ones to have been, should never have been mentioned by them, though 
they had not seen them ; and had an Adrian or a Vespasian been the 
authors of but a thousandth part of the miracles you have ascribed to the 
primitive church, more than one, probably, of these very historians, 
philosophers as they were, would have adorned his history with the nar- 
ration of them ; for though they turned aside from the awful spectacle 
of the miracles of a poor despised apostle ; yet they beheld with exult- 
ing complacency, and have related with unsuspecting credulity, the os- 
tentatious tricks of a Roman emperor. It was not for want of faith ra 
miraculous events, that these sages neglected the Christian miracles, but 
for want of candor and impartial examination. 

I answer, in the second place, that in the Acts of the Apostles we have 
an account of a great multitude of Pagans of every condition of life, who 
were so far from being inattentive to the evidences which were present- 
ed by the hand of Omnipotence to their senses, that they contemplated 
them with reverence and wonder ; and, forsaking the religion of their 
ancestors, and all the flattering hopes of worldly profit, reputation, and 
tranquility, adhered with astonishing resolution to the profession of Chris- 
tianity. From the conclusion of the Acts, till the time in which some 
of the sages you mention flourished, is a very obscure part of church 
history ; yet we aie certain, that many of the Pagan, and we have some 
reason to believe, that not a few of the philosophic world, during that 
period, did not turn aside from the awful spectacle of miracles, but saw 
..Mi believed: and that a few others should be found, who probably had 
ntver seen, and therefore would not believe, is surely no very extiaor- 
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dinary circumstance. Why should we not answer to objections, such 
«s these, with the boldness of St Jerome ; and bid Celsus, and Por- 
phyry, and Julian, and their followers, learn the illustrious characters of 
the men who founded, built up, and adorned the Christian church t*— 
Why should we not tell them, with Arnobius, of the orators, the gram- 
marians, the rhetoricians, the lawyers, the physicians, the philosophers, 
" who appeared conscious of the alterations in the moral and physical 
government of the world ;" and from that consciousness, forsook the 
ordinary occupations of life and study, and attached themselves to the 
Christian discipline tt 

1 answer in the last place, that the miracles of Christians were falsely 
attributed to magic ; and were for that reason thought unworthy the no- 
tice of the writers you have referred to. Suetonius, in his Life of Nero, 
palls the Christians, men of a new and magical superstition :{ I am sen- 
sible that you laugh at those " sagacious commentators, 9 ' who translate 
the original word by magical ; and, adopting the idea of Mosheim, you 
think it ought to bo rendered mischievous or pernicious : unquestionably 
it frequently has that meaning ; with due deference, however, to Mos- 
heim, and yourself, I cannot help being of opinion, that in this place, 
as descriptive of the. Christian religion, it is rightly translated magical. 
The Theodosian Code must be my excuse for dissenting from such re- 
spectable authority ; and in it, I conjecture, you will find good reason 
for being of my opinion^ Nor ought any friend to Christianity to be 
astonished or alarmed at Suetonius applying the word magical to the 
Christian religion ; for the miracles wrought by Christ and his apostles 
principally consisted in alleviating the distresses, by curing the, obstinate 
diseases of human kind ; and the proper meaning of magic, as under- 
stood by the ancients, is a higher and more holy branch of the art of 
healing)] The elder Pliny lost his life in an eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius, about forty seven years after the death of Christ: some fifteen 
years before the death of Pliny, the Christians were persecuted at Rome 
tor a crime, of which every person knew them innocent ; but from the 
description, which Tacitus gives, of the low estimation they were held 
in at that time (for which, however, he assigns no cause ; and therefore 
*e may reasonably conjecture it was the same for which the Jews were 
everywhere become so odious, an opposition to polytheism,) and of the 
extreme sufferings they underwent, we cannot be much surprised, that 
their name is not to be found in the works of Pliny or of Seneca : the 
sect itself must, by Nero's persecution, have been almost destroyed in 
Rome ; and it would have been uncourtly, not to say unsafe, to have 

• Discant Celsm, Porphyrias, Julianus, rabidi adrersus Christum canes, discant 
eeram . sectatores, qui putant Eccleaiam nulloa Philosopuos et eloquentes, nullos 
aatauate Doctorea ; quanti et qualea viri earn fundaverint, extruxerint, oraaverintque ; 
et desinent fidera nostram rustic® tantum nimplicitatia arguere, suamque potius im- 
peritiam agnoscant— Jero. Pro. Lib. de Illus. Eccl. Scrip. 

f AraoU con* Gen. lib. xi. 

I Genoi hominum saperttitionia novse et maUfica. Suet in Nero. a xri. 

| Chakhei, ac Mtgi, et ceteii 3110s vulgus maltfcos ob facinorum magnitndinem 
appeUaft — Si quia magm ye\ magicis contaminibus adeuetus, qui nudefiew vulgi ton- 
saetodine mmciipatur. ix. Cod. Theodos. tit. xvi. 

| Plisv, speaking of the origin of magic, says, Natam primam e medicina nemo 
asjfcstat, ac specie saJutari hrrepmsiie ve'.ut aUiortm »*nctiortmque medictnom. He after- 
wasss says, that it was mixed with mathematical arts ; and thus magi and mathema~ 
fjd ate joined by Pliny, as malrfiH and magici are in the Tbeodoeian Code. Plin. 
*" ' .fib.xu.ci. 
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noticed an order of men, whose innocence an emperor hod determined 
to traduce, in order to divert the dangerous, but deserved stream of 
popular censure from himself. Notwithstanding this, there is a passage 
in the Natural History of Pliny, which, how much soever it may have 
been overlooked, contains, I think, a very strong allusion to the Chris- 
tians ; and clearly intimates, he had heard of their miracles. In speak" 
ing concerning the origin of magic, he says ; there is also, another fac- 
tion of magic, derived from the Jews, Moses, and Lotopea, and subsist-' 
ing at present* The word faction does not ill denote the opinion the 
Romans entertained of the religious associations of the Christians ;t and 
a magical faction implies their pretensions, at least, to the miraculous 
gifts of healing ; and its descending from Moses is according to the cus- 
tom of the Romans, by which they confounded the Christians with the 
Jews : and its being then subsisting, seems to have a strong reference 
to the rumors Pliny had negligently heard reported of the Chris-' 
tians. 

Submitting each of these answers to your cool and candid considera- 
tion, 1 proceed to take notice of another difficulty in your fifteenth chap- 
ter, which some have thought one of the most important in your whole 
book; the silence of profane historians concerning the preternatural 
darkness at the crucifixion of Christ. You know, Sir, that several 
learned men are of opinion, that profane history is not silent upon this 
subject ; I will, however, put their authority for the present quite oat 
of the question. I will neither trouble you with the testimony of Phle- 
gon, nor with the appeal of Tertullian to the public registers of the Ro- 
mans ; but meeting you upon your own ground, and granting you every 
thing you desire, I will endeavor, from a fair and candid examination 
of the history of this event, to suggest a doubt, at least, to your mind, 
whether this was u the greatest phenomenon, to which the mortal eye 
has been witness, since the creation of the globe." 

This darkness is mentioned by three of the four evangelists ; St* 
Matthew thus expresses himself: " Now from the sixth hour there was 
darkness over all the land until the ninth hour ;" St. Mark says : " And 
when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness over the whole land 
until the ninth hour; 9 ' St Luke: " And it was about the sixth hour, and 
there was darkness over all the earth until the ninth hour ; and the sun 
was darkened." The three evangelists agree, that there was darkness ; 
and they agree in the extent of the darkness : for it is the same expres- 
sion in the original, which our translators have rendered earth in Luke, 
and land in the two other accounts ; and they agree in the duration of 
the darkness, it lasted three hours. Luke adds a particular circumstance, 
" that the sun was darkened." I do not know whether this event be 
anywhere else mentioned in Scripture, so that our inquiry can neither 
be extensive nor difficult 

In philosophical propriety of speech, darkness consists in the total 
absence of light, and admits of no degrees ; however, in the more com- 
mon acceptation of the word, there are degrees of darkness, as well as of 

* Est et alia magiccs f actio, a Mose tiiamnwn et Lotopea Judaeis pendens. Plin. 
Nat. Hist lib. xxx7c. ii. Edit Hardu. Dr. Lardner and others have made slight men- 
tion of this passage, probably from their reading in bud editions Jamne for ttitmMtn 
a Mose et Jamne et Jotape Judaeis pendens. 

f Tertullian reckons the sect of the Christians, intto Ucitu/ocifoif* Ap.c* xxxfisv 
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light; and as the evangelists have said nothing, by which the particular 
degree of darkness can be determined, we have as much reason to sup- 
pose it was slight, as you have that it was excessive ; but if it was slight, 
though it had extended itself over the surface of the whole globe, the 
difficulty of its not being recorded by Pliny or Seneca vanishes at once.* 
Do you not perceive, Sir, upon what a slender foundation this mighty 
objection is grounded ; when we have only to put you upon proving, 
that the darkness at the crucifixion was of so unusual a nature, as to have 
excited the particular attention of all mankind, or even of those who 
were witnesses to it 1 But I do not mean to deal so logically wkh you ; 
rather give me leave to spare you the trouble of your proof, by proving 
or showing the probability at least, of the direct contrary. There is a 
circumstance mentioned by St. John, which seems to indicate, that the 
darkness was not so excessive as is generally supposed ; for it is proba- 
ble, that, during the continuance of the darkness, Jesus spoke both to 
his mother, and to his beloved disciple, whom he saw from the cross ; 
they were near the cross ; but the soldiers which surrounded it must 
have kept them at too great a distance for Jesus to have seen them and 
known them, had the darkness at the crucifixion been excessive, like the 
preternatural darkness which God brought upon the land of Egypt ; for 
it is expressly said, that during the continuance of that darkness, " tjiey 
saw not one another." The expression in St. Luke, " the sun was 
darkened," tends rather to confirm than to overthrow this reasoning. I 
am sensible this expression is generally equivalent to another ; the sun 
was eclipsed ; but the Bible is open to us all ; and there can be no pre- 
sumption in endeavoring to investigate the meaning of Scripture for 
ourselves. Luckily for the present argumentation, the very phrase of 
the sun's being darkened, occurs, in so many words, in one other place 
(and in only one) of the New Testament ; and from that place you 
may possibly see reason to imagine, that the darkness might not, per- 
haps, have been so intense as to deserve the particular notice of the 
Roman naturalists : " And he opened the bottomless pit, and there 
arose a smoke out of the pit, as the smoke of a great furnace ; and the 
sun was darkened,* and the air, by reason of the smoke of the pit," 
If we should say, that the sun at the crucifixion was obnubilated, and 
darkened by the intervention of clouds, as it is here represented to be 
by the intervention of a smoke like the smoke of a furnace, I do not 
see what you could object to our account ; but such a phenomenon has 
surely no right to be esteemed the greatest that mortal eye has ever be- 
held. I may be mistaken in this interpretation ; but I have no design 
to misrepresent the fact, in order to get rid of a difficulty ; the dark- 
ness may have been as intense as many commentators have supposed it : 
but neither they nor you can prove it was so ; and I am surely under 
no necessity, upon this occasion, of granting you, out of deference to 
any commentator, what you can neither prove nor render probable. 

* The author of L'Evangile de la Raison is mistaken in saying, that tho evangel- 
ists speak of a thick darkness; and that mistake has led him into another, into a dis- 
belief of the event, because it has not been mentioned by the writers of the times : 
Ces historieas (the Evangelists) ont le front de nous dire, qu'a pa mort la terre a 6t6 
coaverte d'lpaisses tgnebrcs en plein midi, et en pleine lune ; comme si tous les ©cri- 
vjins de ce tems-la n'auroient pas remarque" un si strange miracle I L'Evan. de la 
Rata, p. 99. 

• — — mi hwrto$n & $Xcof • A*9K. ix. S. 
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But you still, perhaps, may think that the darkness, by its extent 
made up for this deficiency in point of intenseness. The original word, 
expressive of its extent, is sometimes interpreted by the whole earth; 
more frequently, in the New Testament, of any little portion of the 
earth : for we read of the land of Judab, of the land of Israel, of the 
land of Zabulon, and of the land of Nepthalim ; . and it may very pro*, 
perly, I conceive, be translated in the place in question by region* But 
why should all the world take notice of a darkness which extended itself 
for a few miles about Jerusalem, and lasted ,but three hours 1 The 
Italians, especially, had no reason to remark the event as singular; 
since they were accustomed at that time, as they are at present, to see 
the neighboring regions so darkened for days together by the eruptions 
of iEtna and Vesuvius, that no man could know his neighbor.* We 
learn from the Scripture account, that an earthquake accompanied this 
darkness; and a dark clouded sky, I apprehend, very .frequently 
precedes an earthquake ; but its extent is not great, nor is its intense- 
ness excessive, nor is the phenomenon itself so unusual, as not com- 
monly to pass unnoticed in ages of science and history. I fear I may 
be liable to misrepresentation in this place ; but 1 beg it may be ob- 
served, that however slight in degree, or however confined in extent the 
darkness at the crucifixion may have been ; I am of opinion, that 
the power of God was as supernaturally exerted in its production and 
in that of the earthquake which accompanied it, as in the opening of 
the graves, and the resurrection of the saints which followed the resur- 
rection of Christ. 

In another place, you seem not to believe u that Pontius Pilate in- 
formed the emperor of the unjust sentence of death, which he had 
pronounced against an innocent person." And the same reason which 
made him silent as to the death, ought, one would suppose, to have made 
him silent as to the miraculous events which accompanied it ; and if 
Pilate, in bis dispatches to the emperor, transmitted no account of the 
darkness (how great soever you suppose it to have been) which hap- 
pened in a distant province ; I cannot apprehend, that the report of it 
could have ever gained such credit at Rome as to induce either Pliny 
or Seneca to mention it as an authentic fact. I am, &c. 



LETTER VI. 

Sir :— I mean not to detain you long with my remarks upon your six- 
teenth chapter ; for in a short Apology for Christianity, it cannot be 
expected that I should apologize at length for the indiscretions of the 
first Christians. Nor have I any disposition to reap a malicious plea- 
sure from exaggerating, which you have had so much good-natured 

* ■ nos autcm tenebras cogitemus tantas, quants auondam eruptionti Etnc 

orum igniumjiitifimaj regime* obscuravisse dicuntur. ut per biduum nemo hominem 
homo agnoscereL Cic de Nat. Peo«lib. u. And Pliny, in describing the eruption of 
Vesuvius, which suffocated his ancle, says : Dies alibi, illic nox omnibus noctibus 
nigrior densierque. 
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pleasure in extenuating, the truculent barbarity of their Roman per- 
secutors* 

M. de Voltaire has embraced every opportunity of contrasting the 
persecuting temper of the Christians with the mild tolerance of the 
ancient heathens ; and I never read a page of his upon this subject 
without thinking Christianity materially, if not intentionally obliged to 
him, for his endeavor to depress the lofty spirit of religious bigotry. I 
may with justice pay the same compliment to you ; and I do it with 
sincerity ; heartily wishing, that, in the prosecution of your work, you 
may render every species of intolerance universally detestable. There 
is no reason why you should abate the asperity of your invective ; since 
no one can suspect you of a design to traduce Christianity under the 
guise of a zeal against persecution ; or if any one should be so simple, 
he need but open the Gospel to be convinced, that such a scheme is too 
palpably absurd to have ever entered the head of any sensible and im- 
partial man. 

I wish, for the credit of human nature, that I could find reason to agree 
with you in what you have said of the " universal toleration of Poly- 
theism ; of the mild indifference of antiquity ; of the Roman princes 
beholding without concern, a thousand forms of religion subsisting in 
peace under their gentle sway. 9 ' But there, are some passages in the 
Roman History which make me hesitate at least in this point, and al- 
most induce me to. believe that the Romans were exceedingly jealous of 
all foreign religions, whether they were accompanied with immoral 
manners or not. 

It was the Roman custom, indeed, to invite the tutelary gods of the 
nations, which they intended to subdue, to abandon their charge, and to 
promise them the same, or even a more august worship, in the city of 
Rome ;* and their triumphs were graced as much with the exhibition of 
their captive gods, as with the less humane one of their captive kings.t 
But this custom, though it filled the city with hundreds of gods of every 
country, denomination, and quality, cannot be brought as a proof of 
Roman toleration ; it may indicate the excess of their vanity, the ex- 
tent of their superstition, or the refinement of their policy; but it can 
never show, that the religion of individuals, when it differed from public 
wisdom, was either connived at as a matter of indifference, or tolerated 
as an inalienable right of human nature. 

Upon another occasion, you„Sir, have referred to Livy as relating the 
introduction and suppression of the rites of Bacchus ; and in that very 
place we find him confessing, that the prohibiting all foreign religions, 
aad abolishing every mode of sacrifice which differed from the Roman 
mode, was a business frequently intrusted by their ancestors to the care 
ef the proper magistrates ; and he gives this reason for the procedure : 
that nothing could contribute more effectually to the ruin of religion, than 



* In oppasnatkmibus, ante omnia aolitum a Romania aacerdotibus evocari detun 
cajoa in rotela id ©ppidum eaaet : promittique illi eundem, aut amplioram apud Ro- 
manoa cultam. Plin. Nat. Hist lib xxxviii. c iv. 
f Roma Uramphanua quotiens Ducia inclita corram 
Platuibos exoeptit, totiena altaria Divum 
AddidH spouts sibimet nova numina feat.— Prudw. 
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the sacrificing after an external rhe 9 and not after the manner instituted 
by their fathers.* 

Not thirty years before this event, the Praetor, in conformity ton de- 
cree of the senate, had issued an edict, that no one should presume to 
sacrifice in any public place after a new or foreign manner*! And in a 
still more early period, the rallies had been commanded to take care 
that no gods were worshipped except the Roman gods; and that the 
Roman gods were worshipped after no manner but the established man- 
ner of the country 4 

But to come nearer to the times of which you are writing. In Dion 
Cassius you may meet with a great courtier, one of the interior cabinet, 
and a polished statesman, in aset speech upon the most momentous sub- 
ject, expressing himself to the emperor in a manner agreeable enough to 
the practice of antiquity, but utterly inconsistent with the most remote 
idea of religious toleration. The speech alluded to, contains, I confess 
it, nothing more than the advice of an individual; but h ought to be 
remembered, that that individual was Maecenas, that the advice was 
given to Augustus, and that the occasion of giving it was no less impor- 
tant than the settling the form of the Roman government. He recom- 
mends it to Caesar to worship the gods himself according to the estab- 
lished form, and to force all others to do the same, and to hate and to 
punish all those who should attempt to introduce foreign religions :§ nay, 
he bids him in the same place, have an eye upon the philosophers also; 
so that free thinking, free speaking at least, upon ' religious matters, 
was not quite so safe under the gentle sway of the Roman princes, 
as, thank God, it is under the much more gentle government of our 
own. 

In the Edict of Toleration published by Galerious after six years 9 
unremitted persecution of the Christians, we perceive his motive for 
persecution to have been the same with that which had influenced the 
conduct of the more ancient Romans, an abhorrence of all innovations in 
religion. You have favored us with the translation of this edict, in 
which he says, u we were particularly desirous of reclaiming into the 
way of reason and nature, 9 ' ad bonus mentes (a good pretence this for 
a polytheistic persecutor) " the deluded Christians, who had renounced 
the religion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers ;" this is the precise 
language of Livy, describing a persecution of a foreign religion three hun- 
dred years before, " turba erat nee sacrificantiura nee precantium deos pa- 
trio more." And the very expedient of forcing the Christians to deliver up 
their religious books, which was practised in this persecution, and which 

* GLuotiea hoc patrum avorumque state negotium est magistraiibue datum ut sunt . 
externa fieri vetarent ? sacrificulos vateasue foro, circo, urbe prohiberent? vaHcmosUkrm 
amqxdrerent combwerentque? omnem disciplinary *acrificandi, preterquam more Ro- 
mano, abolerent? Judicabant entm prudentitsimi viri omnia divini bumanique juris, 
nihil sque diasolrenda religionis esse, quam ubi noil patrio, aed exterao ritu emoruV 
caretur. Li v. lib. xxxix. c xvi. 

t Ut quicumque librot vaticinos precationesve, aut artem aacrificandi contcriptam 
haberet, eos librae omnia litteraaque ad ae ante Kalendaa Apriles deferret ; neti quii 
in publico aacroTo loco, novo aut externo ritu sacrificaret Liv. lib. xxv. c i. 

t Datum inde negotium edilibus, ut animadverterent, ne qui, nisi Roroani dn, nea 
quo alio more quam patrio, colerentur, Lit. 1. iv. c, xxx. 

§ Tavra n *rw wparrt, «a< irpowt rv fttv Qtiov ravrrj *amt( avros rt vtfi*% cans rm ***£"> 
««i r*( «AA«f rip*v mpayxm^e r»t U 4a faityrras n rtpt avn km pirn mc mXc^c. Dm* 
Cat. lib. liii. 
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Moaheim attributes to die advice of Hierocles, and you to that of the 
philosophers of those times, seems dear to me, from the places in Livy 
before quoted, to have been nothing but an old piece of state policy, to 
irhich the Romans had recourse as often as they apprehended their 
sstabliahed religion to he in any danger. 

In the preamble of the letter of toleration, which the emperor Maxi- 
mal reluctantly wrote to Sabinus about a year after the publication of 
Galerius's Edict, there is a plain avowal of the reasons which induced 
Galerius and Diocletian to commence their persecution ; they had 
seen the temples of the gods forsaken, and were determined by the se- 
verity of punishment to reclaim men to their worship.* 

In short, the system recommended by Maecenas, of forcing every per- 
son to be of the emperor's religion, and of hating and punishing every 
innovator, contained no new doctrine ; it was correspondent to the prac- 
tice of the Roman senate, in the most illustrious times of the republic, 
and seems to have been generally adopted by the emperors in their 
treatment of Christians, whilst they themselves were Pagans ; and in 
their treatment of Pagans, after they themselves became Christians; and 
if any one should be willing to derive those laws against heretics (which 
are so abhorrent from the mild spirit of the Gospel, and so reproachful 
to die Roman code) from the blind adherence of the Christian emperors 
to the intolerant policy of their Pagan predecessors, something, I think, 
might be produced in support of his conjecture. 
But I am sorry to have said so much upon such a subject In endeavor- 
ing to palliate the severity of the Romans towards the Christians, you have 
remarked, " it was in vain that the oppressed believer asserted the ina- 
lienable rights of conscience and private judgment." " Though his situ- 
ation might excite the pity, his arguments could never reach the under- 
standing, either of the philosophic, or of the believing part of the Pagan 
world.' 9 How is this, Sir ? are the arguments for liberty of conscience 
so exceedingly inconclusive, that you think them incapable of reaching 
the understanding, even of philosophers t A captious adversary would 
embrace with avidity the opportunity this passage affords him, of blotting 
your character with the odious stain of being a persecutor ; a stain which 
ao learning can wipe out, which no genius or ability can render amiable. 
I am far from entertaining such an opinion of your principles ; but this 
conclusion seems fairly deducible from what you have said, that the minds 
of the Pagans were so pre-occupied with the notions of forcing, and 
fasting, and punishing those who differed from them in religion, that ar- 
gtments for the inalienable rights of conscience, which would have con- 
vinced yourself, and every philosopher in Europe, and staggered the 
resolution of an inquisitor, were incapable of reaching their understand- 
ings, or making any impression on their hearts ; and you might, perhaps, 
hm spared yourself some perplexity in the investigation of the motives 
winch induced the Roman emperors to persecute, and the Roman people 
to hate the Christians, if you had not overlooked the true one, and 
adopted with too great facility the erroneous idea of the extreme tole- 
rance of Pagan Rome. 

* 2*w€ii*v *%c&v amrrms ev6pmritt< MT*\u$$ti<nit mt twt $utp fyipxftaf, re tdni re* 
Xpfccvwy tmr*s npiuptxiw. OpBmt &tarcraxtv*i vavrmt m w$ f mw »t m am re» Qttsv re* 
do mrwv aMXppfmvrvf, cp» &rX» nXcnt «« rtptpta «f rw* Qf*9KU*t rev faff eMurAffaw 
Kwcb. fibw is. c it. 
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The Christians, you observe, were accused of atheism: and h must 
be owned that they were the greatest of all atheists, in the opinion of the 
polytheists ; for, instead of Hesiod's thirty thousand gods, they could not 
be brought to acknowledge above one ; and even that one they refused, 
at the hazard of their lives, to blaspheme with the appellation of Jupiter, 
But is it not somewhat singular, that the pretensions of the Christians to 
a constant intercourse with superior beings, in the working of miracles, 
should have been a principal cause of converting to their faith those who 
branded them with the imputation of atheism ? 

They were accused, too, of forming dangerous conspiracies against 
the state : this accusation, you own, was as unjust as the preceding : but 
there seems to have been a peculiar hardship in the situation of the 
Christians, since the very same men, who thought them dangerous to the 
state, on account of their conspiracies, condemned them, as you have 
observed, for not interfering in its concerns ; for their criminal disregard 
to the business of war and government, and for their entertaining doc- 
trines, which were supposed " to prohibit them from assuming the char- 
acter of soldiers, of magistrates, and of princes:" men, such as these, 
would have made but poor conspirators. 

They were accused, lastly, of the most horrid crimes. This accusa- 
tion, it is confessed, was mere calumny ; yet as calumny is generally 
more extensive in its influence than truth, perhaps this calumny might 
be more powerful in stopping the progress of Christianity, than the vir- 
tues of the Christians were in promoting it; and, in truth, Origen ob- 
serves, that the Christians, on account of the crimes which were mali- 
ciously laid to their charge, were held in such abhorrence, that no one 
would so much as speak to them. It may be worth while to remark 
from him, that the Jews, in the very beginning of Christianity, 
were the authors of all those calumnies, which Celsus afterwards took 
such great delight in urging against the Christians, and which you have 
mentioned with such great precision.* 

It is no improbable supposition, that the clandestine manner in which 
the persecuting spirit of the Jews and Gentiles obliged the Christians to 
celebrate their eucharist, together with the expressions of eating the body 
and drinking the blood of Christ, which were used in its institution, and 
the custom of imparting a kiss of charity to each other, and of calling 
each other by the appellations of brother and sister,t gave occasions to 
their enemies to invent, and induced careless observers to believe, all 
the odious things which were said against the Christians. 

You have displayed at length, in expressive diction, the accusations 
of the enemies of Christianity ; and you have told us of the imprudent 
defence by which the Christians vindicated the purity of their morals ; 
and you have huddled up in a short note (which many a reader will ne- 
ver see) the testimony of Pliny to their innocence. Permit me to do 

* Videtnr mihi fecisse idem Celsus, quod Judcei, qui sub Christianismi initium 
errorem sparsere, quasi ejus sectae homines mactati pueri vescerenter carnibus ; eC 
quod, quoties eis libeat operam dare occultis libidinibus, extiricto lumine conslupret, 
qwam quisque nactus fuerit Quae falsa et iniqua opinio dudum vgjde multos a re- 
hgione nostra alienos tenuit ; persuasos, quod tales sint Christian! ; et ad hoc tempo- 
ri8 nonnullos fall it, qui ea de causa Christianos adversantur, ut nee simplex colloqui- 
um cum eis habere velint — Orig. con. Cels. lib. vi. 

* The Romans used these expressions iu so impure a sense that Martial ealla 
them Nomina nequiora.— Lib. ii. epig. iv. 
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the Christians a little justice, by producing in their cause the whole 



Between seventy and eighty years after the death of Christ, Pliny had 
occasion to consult die emperor Trajan concerning the manner in which 
he should treat die Christians ; it seems as if there had been judicial 
proceedings against them, though Pliny had never happened to attend 
any of them. He knew, indeed, that men were to he punished for being 
Christians, or he would not, as a sensible magistrate, have received the 
accusations of legal, much less of illegal, anonymous informers against 
them ; or would he, before he wrote to the emperor, have put to death 
those whom his threats could not hinder from persevering in ther confes- 
sion, that they were Christians. His harsh manner of proceeding " in 
an office the most repugnant to his humanity," had made many aposta- 
tise from their profession : persons of this complexion were well fitted 
to inform him of every thing they knew concerning the Christians ; ac- 
cordingly he examined them ; but not one of them accused the Christians 
of any other crime than of praying to Christ, as to some God, and of 
binding themselves by an oath, not to be guilty of any wickedness. Not 
contented with this information, he put two maid servants, which were 
called ministers, to the torture, but even the rack could not extort from 
the imbecility of the sex a confession of any crime, any account different 
from that which the apostates had voluntarily given ; not a word do we 
find of their feasting upon murdered infants, or of their mixing in inces- 
tuous commerce. After all his pains, Pliny pronounced the meal of the 
Christians to be promiscuous and innocent : persons of both sexes of all 
ages, and of every condition, assembled promiscuously together: 
there was nothing for chastity to blush at, or for humanity to shudder at 
in these meetings ; there was no secret initiation of proselytes by ab- 
horred rites : but they eat a promiscuous meal in Christian charity, and 
with the most perfect innocence.* 

Whatever faults then the Christians may have been guilty of in after 
tones ; though you could produce to us a thousand ambitious prelates of 
Carthage, or sensual ones of Antioch, and blot ten thousand pages 
with the impurities of the Christian clergy ; yet at this period, whilst 
the memory of Christ and his apostles was fresh in their minds ; or, 
h the more emphatic language of Jerome, " whilst the blood of our 
Lord was warm, and recent faith was fervent in the believers ;" we 
have the greatest reason to conclude, that they were eminently distin- 
gtished for the probity and the purity of their lives. Had there been 
but a shadow of a crime in their assemblies, it must have been detect- 
ed by the industrious search of the intelligent Pliny ; and it is a matter 
of real surprise, that no one of the apostates thought of paying court to 
the governor by a false testimony ; especially, as the apostacy seems to 
have been exceeding general; since the temples, which had been 
almost deserted, began again to be frequented ; and the victims, for 
lor which, a little time before', scarce a purchaser was to be found, be- 

* — afflrmabant autem, hanc fuisse summam vel culpte suae, vel erroria, guod 
csseot soliti stato die ante lucem convenire ; carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere 
■team umcem : aequo aacramento non In sedtu aliquod obatringere, sed no furta, ne 
, ne adelteria cemmitterent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depoaitura apDeilati ab- 

* ad capi- 



aofamnt qtribua peractia, morera aibia dicedendi fuUse, rursuaque o 
cadma dbum frmtteumn tamen, tt kmoxhtnu Plin. Epia. xcvii. lib. x. 
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gan again everywhere to be bought up. This, Sir, is a valuable testi- 
mony ,in our favor, it is not that of a declaiming apologist, of a deluding 
priest, or of a deluded martyr of an orthodox bishop, or of any " of the 
most pious of men," the Christians ; but it is that of a Roman magistrate, 
philosopher, and lawyer ; who cannot be supposed to have wanted in- 
clination to detect the immoralities or the conspiracies of the Chris- 
tians ; since in his treatment of them, he had stretched the authority 
of his office, and violated alike the laws of his country and of hu- 
manity. 

With this testimony I will conclude my remarks; for I have no dis- 
position to blacken the character you have given of Nero ; or to lessen 
the humanity of the Roman magistrates; or -to magnify the number of 
Christians, or of martyrs ; or to undertake the defence of a few fanatics, 
who by their injudicious zeal brought ruin upon themselves, and disgrace 
upon their profession. I may not probably have convinced you that you 
are wrong in any thing which you have advanced ; or that the authors 
you have quoted will not support you in the inferences you have drawn 
from their works ; or that Christianity ought to be distinguished from 
its corruptions : yet I may perhaps have had the good fortune to lessen, 
in the minds of others, some of that dislike to the Christian religion, 
which the perusal of your book had unhappily excited. I have touched 
but upon general topics ; for I should have wearied out your patience, 
to say nothing of my readers', or my own, had I enlarged upon every 
thing in which I dissent from you ; and a minute examination of your 
work would, moreover, have had the appearance of a captious disposition ' 
to descend into illiberal personalities ; and might have prodnced a cer- 
tain acrimony of sentiment or expressson, which may be serviceable in 
supplying the place of argument, or adding a zest to a dull composi- 
tion ; but has nothing to do with the investigation of truth. Sorry shall 
I be, if what I have written should give the least interruption to the perse- 
cution of the great work in which you are engaged : the world is now 
possessed of the opinion of us both upon the subject in question ; and it 
may, perhaps, be proper for us both to leave it in this state. I say not 
this from any backwardness to acknowledge my mistakes, when I am 
convinced that I am in an error, but to express the almost insuperable 
reluctance which I feel to the bandying abusive argument in public con- 
troversy ; it is not, in good truth, a difficult task to chastise the froward 
petulence of those who mistake personal invective for reasoning, and 
clumsy banter for ingenuity ; but it is a dirty business at best, and should 
never be undertaken by a man of any temper, except when the inte- 
rests of truth may suffer by his neglect. Nothing of this nature, 1 am 
sensible, is to be expected from you ; and if any thing of the kind has 
happened to escape myself, I hereby disclaim the intention of saying 
it, and heartily wish it unsaid. 

Will you permit me, Sir, through this channel (I may not, perhaps, 
have another so good an opportunity of doing it,) to address a few 
words, not to yourself,- but to a set of men who disturb all serious com- 
pany with their profane declamation against Christianity ; and who, 
having picked up in their travels, or in the writings of the Deists, a few 
flimsy objections, infect with their ignorant and irreverent ridicule the 
ingenuous minds of the rising generation ? 
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Gentlemen,— 'Suppose the mighty work accomplished, the cross 
trampled upon, Christianity everywhere proscribed, and the religion of 
nature once more become the religion of Europe ; what advantage will 
you have derived to your country, or to yourselves, from the exchange? 
I know your answer, you will have freed the world from the hypocrisy of 
priests, and the tyranny of superstition. No; you forget that Lycurgus, 
End Numa, and Odin, and Mango- C o pa c, and all the great legislators 
of ancient and modern story, have been of opinion, that the affairs of 
civil society could not well be conducted without some religion ; you 
must of necessity introduce a priesthood, with probably as much hypo- 
crisy ; a religion with assuredly more superstition, than that which you 
now reprobate with such indecent and ill-grounded contempt. But I 
will tell you from what you will have freed the world ; you will have 
freed it from its abhorrence of vice, and from every powerful incentive 
to virtue ; you will with the religion, have brought back the depraved 
morality of Paganism ; you will have robbed mankind of their firm assu- 
rance of another life, and thereby you will have despoiled them of their 
patience, of their humility, of their charity, of their chastity, of all those 
mild and silent virtues, which (however despicable they may appear in 
your eyes) are the only ones which meliorate and sublime our nature ; 
which Paganism never knew, which spring from Christianity alone, which 
. do or might constitute our comfort in this life, and without the possession 
of which, another life, if after all there should happen to be one, must 
(unless a miracle be exerted in the alteration of our disposition) be more 
vicious and more miserable than this is. 

Perhaps you will contend, that the universal light of reason, that the 
truth and fitness of things, are of themselves sufficient to exalt the na- 
ture, and regulate the manners of mankind. Shall we never have done 
with this groundless commendation of natural law 1 Look into the first 
chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Romans, and you will see the extent of 
its influence over the Gentiles of those days ; or if you dislike Paul's 
authority, and the manners of antiquity, look into the more admired 
accounts of modern voyagers ; and examine its influence over the Pa- 
gans of our own times, over the sensual inhabitants of Otaheite, over the 
cannibals of New Zealand, or the remorseless savages of America. But 
these men are barbarians. Your law of nature, notwithstanding, ex- 
tends even to them. But they have misused their reason : they have 
then the more need of, and would be the more thankful for that revela- 
tion, which you, with an ignorant and fastidious self-sufficiency, deem 
useless. But they might of themselves, if they thought fit, become wise 
End virtuous. I answer with Cicero, " Ut nihil interest, utrum nemo 
valeat, an nemo valere possit ; sic non intelligo quid intersit, utrum ne- 
mo sit sapiens, an nemo esse possit.** 

These, however, you will think, are extraordinary instances ; and 
that we ought not from these to take our measure of the excellency of 
the law of nature, but rather from the civilized states of China and Jai 
pan, or from the nations which flourished in learning and in arts, before 
Christianity was heard of in the world. You mean to say, that by the law 
•f nature, which you are desirous of substituting in the room of the Gos- 
pel, you do not understand those rules of conduct, which an individual, 
abstracted from the community, and deprived of the institution of man- 
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kind, could excogitate for himself; but such a system of precepts as the 
most enlightened men of the most enlightened ages have recommended 
to our observance. Where do you find this system ? We cannot meet 
wkh it in the works of Stobaeus, or the Scythian Anacharsis ; nor in 
those of Plato, or Cicero ; nor in those of the Emperor Antoninus, or 
the slave Epictetus ; for we are persuaded, that the most animated con- 
sideration of the *p*»r, and the honestum, of the beauty of virtue, and 
the fitness of things, are not able to furnish, even a Brutus himself, with 
permanent principles of action; much less are they able to purify the 
polluted recesses of a vitiated heart, to curb the irregularity of appetite, 
or restrain the impetuosity of passion in common men. If you order us 
to examine* the works of Grotius, or Puffendorff, or Burlamaqui, or 
Hutchinson, for what you understand by the law of nature ; we appre- 
hend that you are in a great error, in taking your notions of natural law, 
as discoverable by natural reason, from the elegant systems of it, which 
have been drawn up by Christian philosophers ; since they have all 
laid their foundations, either tacitly or expressly, upon a principle de- 
rived from revelation ; a thorough knowledge of the being and attributes of 
God : and even those amongst yourselves, who, rejecting Christianity, 
still continue theists, are indebted to revelation (whether you are either 
aware of, or disposed to acknowledge the debt, or not) for those sub- 
blime speculations concerning the Deity, which you have fondly attri- 
buted to the excellency of your own unassisted reason. If you would 
know the real genius of natural law, and how far it can proceed in the 
investigation or enforcement of moral duties ; you must consult the man- 
ners and the writings of those, who have never heard of either the Jew- 
ish or the Christian dispensation, or of those other manifestations of 
himself, which God vouchsafed to Adam and to the patriarchs before and 
after the flood. It would be difficult perhaps anywhere, to find a peo- 
ple entirely destitute of traditionary notices concerning the Deity, and 
of traditionary fears or expectations of another life ; and the morals of 
mankind may have, perhaps, been nowhere quite so abandoned as they 
would have been, had they been left wholly to themselves in these points ; 
however, it is a truth which cannot be denied, how much soever it may 
be lamented, that tho' the generality of mankind have always had some faint 
conceptions of God and his providence ; yet they have been always 
greatly inefficacious in the production of good morality, and lughly de- 
rogatory to his nature, amongst all the people of the earth, except the 
Jews and Christians ; and some may perhaps be desirous of excepting 
the Mahometans, who derive all that is good in their Koran from Chris- 
tianity. 

The laws concerning justice, and the reparation of damages* con- 
cerning the security of property, and the performance of contracts ; 
concerning, in short, whatever affects the well-being of civil society, 
have been everywhere understood with sufficient precision ; and if you 
choose to style Justinian's code, a code of natural law, though you will 
err against propriety of speech, yet you are so far in the right, that 
natural reason discovered, and the depravity of- human nature com- 
pelled human kind to establish by proper sanctions the- laws therein 
contained ; and you will have, moreover, Carneades, no mean philoso- 
pher, on your side ; who knew of no law of nature different from that 
which men had instituted for their common utility, and which was 
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wtas according to the manners of men in different climates, and 
changeable with a change of times in the same* And, in truth, in all 
countries where Paganism has been the established religion, though a 
philosopher may now and then have stepped beyond the paltry pre- 
script of civil jurisprudence In his pursuit of virtue ; yet the bulk of 
mankind have ever been contented with that scanty pittance of morality, 
which enabled tbem to escape the lash of civil punishment : I call it a 
Scanty pittance, because a man may be intemperate, iniquitous* impious, 
a thousand ways a profligate and a villain,* and yet elude the cognizance, 
and avoid the punishment of civil laws* 

i am sensible, yon will be ready to say, what is all this to the purpose? 
Though the bulk of mankind may never be able to investigate the laws 
of natural religion, nor disposed to reverence their sanctions when in- 
vestigated by others, nor solicitous about any other standard of moral 
rectitude than civil legislation ; yet the inconveniences which may at- 
tend the extirpation of Christianity can be no proof of its truth : I have 
not produced them as -a proof of its truth ; but they are a strong and 
conclusive proof^ if not of its truth, at least of its utility ; and the con- 
sideration of its utility may be a motive to yourselves for examining, 
whether it may not chance to be true ; and it ought to be a reason with 
every good citizen, and with every man of sound judgment, to keep 
his opinions to himself, if from any particular circumstances in his 
studies or in his education, he should have the misfortune to think that 
it is not true. If you can discover to the rising generation a better 
religion than the Christian, one that will more effectually animate their 
hopes, and subduo their passions, make them better men or better 
members of society, we importune you to publish it for their advantage; 
but till you can do that, we beg of you not to give the reins to their 
passions, by instilling into their unsuspicious minds your pernicious pre- 
judices. Even now, men scruple not, by their lawless lust, to ruin the 
repose of private families, and to fix a stain of infamy upon the noblest ; 
even now,, they hesitate not in lifting up a murderous arm against the 
life of their friend, or against their own, as often as the fever of intem- 
perance stimulates their resentment, or the satiety of a useless life excites 
their despondency : even now, ghilst wc are persuaded of a resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and of & judgment to come, we find it difficult enough 
to resist the solicitations of sense, and to escape unspotted from the 
licentious manners of the world : but what will become of our virtue, 
what of the consequent peace and happiness of society, if you persuade 
Us that there are no such things? In two words, you may ruin your- 
selves by your attempt, and you will certainly ruin your country by 
your success. 

But the consideration of the inutility of your design is hot the only 
one, which should induce you to abandon it ; the argument a tuto ought 
to be warily managed, or it may tend to the silencing our opposition to 
any system of superstition, which has had the good fortune to be sancti- 
fied by public authority: it is, indeed, liable to no objection in the present 
case ; we do not, however, wholly rely upon its cogency. It is not 
contended, that Christianity is to be received merely because it is use- 
ful, but because it is true. This you deny, and think your objections 
well grounded : we conceive them originating in your vanity, your im- 
morality, or your misapprehension. There are many worthless doc- 

!!• 
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trines, many superstitious observances, which the fraud. of folly of man- 
kind have everywhere annexed to Christianity (especially in the church 
of Rome,) as assential parts of it : if you take these sorry appendages 
to Christianity for Christianity itself, as preached by Christ, and by the 
apostles ; if you confound the Roman with the Christian religion, you 
quite misapprehend its nature, and are in a state similar to that of men 
mentioned by Plutarch, in his Treatise of Superstition ; who, flying 
. from superstition, leapt over religion, and sunk into downright atheism.* 
Christianity is not a religion very palatable to a voluptuous age ; it will 
not conform its precepts to the standard of fashion ; it will not lessen 
the deformity of vice by lenient appellations ; but calls keeping, whore- 
dom ; intrigue, adultery ; and duelling, murder ; it will not pander to 
lust, it will not license the intemperance of mankind { it is a trouble- 
some monitor to a man of pleasure ; and your way of life may have 
made you quarrel with your religion. As to your vanity, as a cause of 
your infidelity, suffer me to produce the sentiments of M. Bayle upon 
that head : if the description does not suit your character, you will not 
be offended at it ; and if you are offended with its freedom, it -will do 
you good. " This inclines me to believe, that libertines, like Des-Bar- 
reaux, are not greatly persuaded of the truth of what they say. They 
have made no deep examination ; they have learned some few objec- 
tions, which they are perpetually making a noise with, they speak from 
a principle of ostentation, and give themselves the lie in the time of 
danger. Vanity has a greater share in their disputes than conscience ; 
they imagine that the singularity and boldness of the opinions, which 
they maintain, will give them the reputation of men of parts '* by de- 
grees, they get a habit of holding impious discourses ; and if their vanity 
be accompanied by a voluptuous life, their progress in that road is the 
swifter.t" 

The main stress of your objections rests not upon the insufficiency of the 
external evidence to the truth of Christianity ; for few of you, tho' you may 
become the future ornaments of the senate, or of the bar, have ever employed 
an hour in its examination ;' but upon the difficulty of the doctrines contained 
in the New Testament ; they exceed, you say, your comprehension ; and 
you felicitate yourselves, that you are not arrived at the true standard 
of orthodox faith — credo quia impossibilc' You think it would be taking 
a superfluous trouble, to inquire into the nature of the external proofs 
by which Christianity is established ; since in your opinion, the book 
itself carries with it its own refutation. A gentleman as acute, probably, 
as any of you, and who once believed, perhaps, as little as any of you, 
has drawn a quite different conclusion from the perusal of the New 
Testament : his book (however exceptionable it may be thought in 
some particular parts) exhibits not only a distinguished triumph of rea- 
son over prejudice, of Christianity over deism ; but it exhibits, what is 

* Le Papisme, (says Helvetius in a posthumous work,) n'est aux yeux d'un homrne 
sense au'une pure idolatrie — nous somraes 6tonnes de l'absurdite' de la religion paienne. 
Celle de la religion Papiste Itonnera bien d'advantage un jour la posterity.— We trust, 
that the day is not at a great distance, and deism will then be buried in the ruins of 
the church of Rome; for the taking the superstition, the avarice, the ambition, the 
iutolerance of Antichristianism for Christianity, has been the great error upon which 
infidelity has built its system', both at home and abroad. 

t Bayle, Hist Diet Art Des-Barreaux. 
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infinitely more rare, the character of a man, who has had courage and 
candor enough to. acknowledge it* 

But what if there should be some incomprehensible doctrines in. the 
Christian religion ; some circumstances which in their causes, or their 
consequences, surpass the reach of human reason ; are they to be re- 
jected on that account 1 You are, or would be thought, men of reading, 
and knowledge, and enlarged understandings ; weigh the matter fairly ; 
and consider whether revealed religion be not, in tibia respect, just upon 
the same footing with every other object of your contemplation. Even 
in mathematics, the science of demonstration itself, though you get over 
its first principles, and learn to digest the idea of a point without parts, 
a line without breadth, and a surface without thickness ; yet you will 
find yourself at a loss to comprehend the perpetual approximation of 
lines which can never meet ; the doctrine of incommensurables, and of 
an infinity of infinites, each infinitely greater, or infinitely less, not only 
than any finite quantity, but than each other. In physics, you cannot 
comprehend the primary cause of any thing; not of the light, by which 
you see ; nor of the elasticity of the air, by which you bear ; nor of the 
fire by which you are warmed. In physiology, you cannot tell what 
first gave motion to the heart ; nor what continues it ; nor why its mo- 
tion is less voluntary than that of the lungs ; nor why you are able to 
move your arm to the right or left, by a simple volition : you cannot 
explain the cause of animal heat ; nor comprehend the principle by 
which your body was at first formed, nor by which it is sustained, nor 
by which it will be reduced to earth. In natural religion you cannot 
comprehend the eternity or omnipresence of the Deity ; nor easily un- 
derstand how bis prescience can be consistent with your freedom, or 
his immutability with his government of moral agents ; nor why he did 
not make all his creatures equally perfect ; nor why he did not create 
them sooner ; in short, you cannot look into any branch of knowledge, 
but you. will meet with subjects above your comprehension. The fall 
tihd the redemption of human kind are not more incomprehensible than 
the creation and the conservation of the universe ; the infinite Author 
of the works of providence, and of nature, is equally inscrutable ; 
equally past our finding out in them both. And it is somewhat remark- 
able, that the deepest inquirers into nature have ever thought with 
nost reverence, and spoken with most diffidence, concerning those 
things, which in revealed religion, may seem hard to be understood : 
they have ever avoided that self sufficiency of knowledge, which springs 
from ignorance, produces indifference, and ends in* infidelity. Admira- 
ble to this purpose is the reflection of the greatest mathematician of the 
present age, when he is combating an opinion of Newton's by an by- 
pothesis of his own, still less defensible than that which he opposes : 
w Tous les jours que je vois de ces esprits- forts, qui critique les v6rit£s 
4e notre religion, et s'en mocquent meme avec la plus impertinente 
ftffisance, je pense, chetifs mortelsl combien et combien des choses 
nr ksquelles vous raissonez si 16g6rement, sont elles plus sublimes, et 
pbs eleven, que celles sur Icsquelles le grand Newton s'lgare si gros- 
■ifament !t 

• 8ee a view of the Internal Evidence, &c by Soame Jenvnt. 

tKskr,- 
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PlatQ mentions a set of men, who were very ignorant, and thought 
themselves supremely wise ; and who rejected the arguments for the 
being of a God, derived from the harmony and order of the universe, as 
old and trite.* There have been men it seems in all ages, who, in affecting 
singularity, have overlooked truth : an argument, however, is not the 
worse for being old ; and surely it would have been a more just mode of 
reasoning if you had examined the external evidence for the truth of 
Christianity, weighed the old arguments from miracles, and from pro- 
phecies, before you had rejected the whole account frpm the difficul- 
ties you met with in it You would laugh at an Indian, who in peep* 
ing into a history of England, and meeting with the mention of the 
Thames being frozen, or of a shower of hail, or of snow, should throw 
the book aside as unworthy of his farther notice, from his want of ability 
to comprehend these phenomena. 

In considering the argument from miracles you will soon be con- 
vinced, that it is possible for God to work miracles ; and you will be 
convinced, that it is as possible for human testimony to establish the 
truth of miraculous, as of physical or historical events : but before you 
can be convinced that the miracles in question are supported by such 
testimony as deserves to be credited, you must inquire at what period, 
and by what persons, the books of the Old and New Testament were 
composed. If you reject the account without making this examination, 
you reject it from prejudice, not from reason* 

There is, however, a short method of examining this argument, which 
may, perhaps, make as great an impression on your minds as any other. 
Three men of distinguished abilities rose up at different times, and 
attacked Christianity, with every objection which their malice could 
suggest, or their learning could devise : but neither Celsus in the second 
century, nor Porphyry in the third, nor the emperor Julian himself in 
the fourth century/atfer questioned the reality of the miracles related 
in the Gospels. Do Vit you grant us what these men (who were more 
likely to know the truth of the matter than you can be) granted to their 
adversaries, and we will very readily let you make the most of the 
magic, to which, as the last wretched shift they were forced to attribute 
them. We can find you men, in our days, who from the mixture of 
two colorless liquors, will produce you a third as red as blood, or of any 
other color you desire ; it dicto citius, by a drop resembling water, will 
restore the transparency ; they will make two fluids coalesce into a 
solid body ; and from the mixture of liquors colder than ice, will in- 
stantly raise you a horrid explosion and a tremendous flame : these, and 
twenty other tricks they will perform, without having been sent* with 
our Saviour to Egypt to learn magic ; nay, with a bottle or two of oil 
they will compose the undulations of a lake ; and, by a little art, they 
will restore the functions of life to a man who has been an hour or two 
under water, or a day or two buried in the snow : but in vain will these 
men, or the greatest magician that Egypt ever saw, say to a boisterous 
sea, Peace, be still ; in vain will they say to. a carcass rotting in the 
grave, come forth : the winds and the sea will not obey them, and the 
putrid carcass will not hear them. You need not suffer yourselves to 
be deprived of the weight of this argument, from its having been ob- 

* De Leg. lib*. 
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served, that the fathers have acknowledged the supernatural part of 
Paganism, since the fathers were in no condition to detect a cheat, 
which was supported both by the disposition of the people, and the 
power of the civil magstrate ;* and they were from that inability forced 
to attribute to infernal agency what was too cunningly contrived to be 
detected, and contrived for too impious a purpose to be credited as the 
work of God. 

With respect to prophecy, you may, perhaps, have accustomed your- 
selves to consider it as originating in Asiatic enthusiasm, in Chaldean 
mystery, or the subtle stratagem of interested priests, and have given 
yourselves no more trouble concerning the predictions of sacred, than 
concerning the oracles of Pagan history. Or if you have ever cast a 
glance upon this subject, the dissensions of learned men concerning the 
proper interpretation of the Revelation, and other difficult prophecies, 
may have made you rashly conclude,. that all prophecies were equally 
unintelligible, and more indebted for their accomplishment to a fortu- 
nate concurrence of events, and the plain ingenuity of the expositor, 
than to the inspired foresight of the prophet. In all that the prophets 
of the Old Testament have delivered concerning the destruction of par- 
ticular cities, and the desolation of particular kingdoms, you may see 
nothing but shrewd conjectures, which any one acquainted with the his- 
tory of the rise and fall of empires might certainly have made : and as 
you would not hold him for a prophet, who should now affirm that Lon- 
don or Paris would afford to future ages a spectacle just as melancholy 
as that which we now contemplate, with a sigh, in the ruins of Agri- 
gentum or Palmyra ; so you cannot persuade yourselves to believe, that 
the* denunciations of the prophets against the haughty cities of Tyre or 
Babylon, for instance, proceeded from the inspiration of the Deity. 
There is no doubt, that by some such general kind of reasoning many 
are influenced to pay no attention to an argument, which, if properly 
considered carries with it the strongest conviction. 

Spinoza said, that he would have broken his atheistic system to 
pieces, and embraced without repugnance the ordinary faith of Cliris- 
uans, if he could have persuaded himself of the resurrection of Lazarus 
from the dead; and I question not, that there are many disbelievers, 
who would relinquish their deistic tenets, and receive the Go pel, if they 
could persuade themselves, thai God had ever so far interfered in the 
moral government of the world as to illumine the mind of any one man 
with the knowledge of future events. A miracle strikes the senses of 
the persons who see it ; a prophecy addresses itself to the understand- 
ings of those who behold its completion ; and it requires, in many cases, 
some learning, in all some attention, to judge of the correspondence of 
events with die predictions concerning them. No one can be convinced, 
that what Jeitemiah and the other prophets foretold of the fate of Baby- 
lon, that it should be besieged' by the Medes ; that it should be taken, 
when her mighty men were drunken, when her springs were dried up,; 
and that it should become a pool of water, and should remain desolate ' 
for ever; no one, I say, can be convinced, that all these, and other 
parts of the prophetic denunciation, have been minutely fulfilled, with- 
out spending sometime in reading the accounts which profane historians 

* SetLordLyttciton'fObscrrtuoofoiiSLPtuL 
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have delivered down to us concerning its being token by Cyrus ; and 
which modern travellers have given us of its present situation. 

Porphyry was so persuaded of the coincidence between the prophe- 
cies of Daniel and the events, that he was forced to affirm, the prophe- 
cies were written after the things prophesied of had happened. Another 
Porphyry has, in our days, been so astonished at the correspondence 
between the prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, as re- 
lated by St. Matthew, and the history of that event, as recorded by 
Josephus ; that, rather than embrace Christianity, he has ventured, (con- 
trary to the faith of all ecclesiastical history, the opinion of the learned 
of all ages, and all the rules of good criticism) to assert, that St. 
Matthew wrote his Gospel after Jerusalem had been taken and destroy- 
ed by the Romans. You may from these instances perceive the strength 
of the argument from prophecy ; it has not been able indeed to van- 
quish the prejudices of either the ancient or the modern Porphyry ; but 
it has been able to compel them both to be guilty of obvious falsehoods, 
which have nothing but impudent assertions t6 support them. Some 
over zealous interpreters of Scripture have found prophecies in simple 
narrations, extended real predictions beyond the times and circumstan- 
ces to which they naturally were applied, and perplexed their readers 
with a thousand quaint allusions and allegorical conceits ; this proceed- 
ing has made men of sense pay less regard to prophecy in general. 
There are some predictions, however, such as those concerning the pre- 
sent state of the Jewish people, and the corruptions of Christianity, 
which are now fulfilling in the world ; and which, if you will .take the 
trouble to examine them, you will find of such an extraordinary nature, 
that you will not perhaps hesitate to refer them to God as their autnor; 
and if you once become persuaded of the truth of any one miracle, or 
of the completion of any one prophecy, you will resolve all your diffi- 
culties (concerning the manner of God's interposition in the moral go- 
vernment of our species, and the nature of the doctrines contained in 
revelation) into your own inability fully to comprehend the whole 
scheme of divine Providence. 

We are told however, that the strangeness of the narration, and the 
difficulty of the doctrines contained in the New Testament, are not the 
only circumstances which induce you to reject it; you have discovered, 
you think, so many contradictions in the accounts which the Evange- 
lists have given of the life of Christ, that you are compelled to consi- 
der the whole as an ill-digested and improbable story. You would not 
reason thus upon any other occasion ; you would not reject as fabulous 
the accounts given by Livy and Polibius of Hannibal and the Cartha- 
ginians, though you should discover a difference betwixt them in several 
points of little importance. You cannot compare the history of the 
same events, as delivered by any two historians, bat you will meet with 
many circumstances, which, though mentioned by one, are either wholly 
, omitted, or differently related by the other ; and this observation is pe- 
culiarly applicable to biographical writings : but no one ever thought of 
disbelieving the leading circumstances of the lives of Vitellius or Ves- 
pasian, because Tacitus and Suetonius did not in every thing correspond in 
their accounts of these emperors. And if the memoirs of the life and doc- 
trines of M. de Voltaire himself were some twenty or thirty years, after his 
death, to be delivered to the world by four of his most intimate acquain- 
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tance, I do not apprehend that we should discredit the whole account of 
such an extraordinary man, by reason of some slight inconsistencies and 
contradictions, which the avowed enemies of his name might chance to 
discover in the several narrations. Though we should grant you, then 
that the evangelists had fallen into some trivial contradictions, in what 
they have related concerning the life of Christ ; yet you ought not to 
draw any other inference from our concession than that they had not 
jotted together, as cheats would have done, in order to give an unex** 
ceptionable consistency to their fraud. We are not however disposed 
to make you any such concession ; we will rather show you the futility 
of your general argument, by touching upon a few of the places which 
you think are most liable to your censure. 

You observe, that neither Luke, nor Mark, nor John have mentioned 
the cruelty of Herod in murdering the infants of Bethlehem ; and that no 
account is to be found of this matter in Josephus, who wrote the life of 
Herod ; and therefore the fact recorded by Matthew is not true. The 
concurrent testimony of many independent writers concerning a matter 
of fact unquestionably adds to its probability ; but if nothing is to be 
received as true, upon the testimony of a single author, we must give up 
some of the best writers, and disbelieve some of the most interestng 
facts of ancient history.. 

According to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, there was only an interval 
of three months, you say, between the baptism and crucifixion of Jesus ; 
from which time, taking away the forty days of the temptation, there 
will only remain about six weeks for the whole period of his public min- 
istry ; which lasted, however, according to St. John, at the least above 
three years. Your objection fairly stated, stands thus : Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, in writing the history of Jesus Christ, mention the several 
events of his life, as following one another in continued succession, with- 
out taking notice of the times in which they happened : but is it a just 
conclusion from their silence to infer, that there really were no intervals 
of time between the transactions which they seem to have connected ? 
Many instances might be produced, from the most admired biographers 
of antiquity, in which events are related as immediately consequent to 
etch other, which did not happen but at very distant periods : we have 
in obvious example of this manner of writing in St. Matthew ; who con- 
nects the preaching of John the Baptist with the return of Joseph from 
from Egypt, though we are certain that the latter event preceded the 
former by a great many years. 

John has said nothing of the institution of the Lord's supper ; the 
other evangelists have said nothing of the washing of the disciples 9 feet. 
What then t are you not ashamed to produce these facts as instances of 
contradiction t If omissions are contradictions, look into the history of 
Ike age of Louis XIV., or into the general history of M. de Voltaire, 
and you will meet with a great abundance of contradictions. 

John, in mentioning the discourses which Jesus had with his mother 
and his beloved disciple, at the time of his crucifixion, says, that she, 
with Mary Magdalene, stood near the cross. Matthew, on the other 
land, says, that Mary Magdalene and the other women were there, be- 
holding afar off. This you think a manifest contradiction ; and scoff- 
ingly inquire, whether the women and the beloved disciple, which were 
the eras, coild be the same with those who stood far from the 
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<ross? It is difficult not to transgress t^e bounds of moderation and 
good manners, in answering such sophistry. What ! have you to learn 
that though the evangelists speak of the crucifixion as of one event, h 
was not accomplished in one instant, but lasted several hours t And why 
the women, who were at a distance from the cross, might not, during h* 
continuance, draw near the cross ; or, from being near the cross, might 
not move from the cross, is more than you can explain to either us or 
yourselves. And we take from you your only refuge, by denying ex* 
pressly, that the different evangelists, in their mention of the women, 
speak of the same point of time. 

The evangelists, you affirm, are fallen into gross contradictions, in 
their accounts of the appearances by which Jesus manifested himself to 
to his disciples, after his resurrection from the dead; for Matthew speaks 
of two, Mark of three, Luke of two, and John of four. That -contra- 
dictory propositions cannot be true is readily granted ; and if yon will 
produce the place in which Matthew says that Jesus Christ appeared 
twice, and no oftcner, it will be further granted, that he is contradicted 
by John in a very material part of his narration ; but till you do that, 
you must excuse me, if I cannot grant, that the evangelists have contra- 
dicted each other in this point ; for to common understandings h is pretty 
evident, that if Christ appeared four times according to John's account, 
he must have appeared twice according to that of Matthew and Luke 
and thrice according to that of Mark. 

The different evangelists are not only accused of contradicting each 
other, but Luke is said to have contradicted himself; for in his Gospel 
he tells us, that Jesus ascended into heaven from Bethany ; and in the 
Acts of the Apostles, of which he is the reputed author, he informs at 
that he ascended from Mount Olivet. Your objection proceeds either 
from your ignorance of geography, or your ill-will to Christianity ; and 
upon either supposition deserves our contempt : be pleased, however, 
to remember for the future, that Bethany was not only the name of a 
town, but of a district of Mount Olivet adjoining to the town. 

From this specimen of the contradictions ascribed to the historians of 
the life of Christ, you may judge for yourselves what little reason then 
is to reject Christianity upon their account ; and how sadly you will be 
imposed upon (in a matter of more consequence to you than any other) 
if you take every thing for a contradiction, which the uncandid adversa- 
ries of Christianity think proper to call one. 

Before I put an end to this address, I cannot help taking notice of tt 
argument, by which some philosophers have of late endeavored to over* 
turn the whole system of revelation : and it is the more necessary toghrft 
an answer to their objection, as it is become a common subject of pmfo** 
sophical conversation, especially amongst those who have visited tit 
continent The objection tends to invalidate, as is supposed, the a*» 
thority of Moses, by showing, that the earth is much older than it can hi, 
proved to be from his account of the creation, and the Scripture chro- 
nology. We contend, that six thousand years have not yet elapsed since 
the creation ; and these philosophers contend, that they have indubita- 
ble proof of the earth's being at the least fourteen thousand years old ; 
and they complain that Moses hangs as a dead weight upon them, 
blunts all their zeal for inquiry.* 



* Brydone»f Trarelf. 
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The Caaoiuco itecupero, who, it seems, is engaged in writing the his- 
tory of Mount Etna, has discovered a stratum of lava, which flowed from 
that mountain, according to his opinion, in the time of the second Punic 
war, or about two thousand years ago ; this stratum is not yet covered 
with soil sufficient for the production of either corn or vines ; it requires 
then, says the Canon, two thousand years at least to convert a stratum 
of lava into a fertile field. In sinking a pit near Jaci, in the neighbor- 
hood of Etna, they have discovered evident marks of seven distinct lavas, 
one under the other ; the surfaces of which are parallel, and most of 
them covered with a thick bed of rich earth ; now, the eruption which 
formed the lowest part of these lavas (if we may be allowed to reason, 
says the Canon, from anology) flowed from the mountain at least four- 
teen thousand years ago. It might be briefly answered to this objection, 
by denying, that there is any thing in the history of Moses repugnant to 
this opinion concerning the great antiquity of the earth ; for though the 
rise and progress of arts and sciences, and the small multiplication of the 
human species, render it almost to a demonstration probable that man 
has not existed longer upon the surface of this earth than according to 
the Mosaic account ; yet that the earth itself was then created out of 
nothing, when man was placed upon it, is not, according to the sentiments 
of some philosophers, to be proved from the original text of sacred Scrip- 
tore ; we might, I say, reply with these philosophers to this formidable 
objection of the Canon, by granting it in its fullest extent ; we are under 
no necessity, however, of adopting their opinion, in order to show the 
weakness of the Canon's reasoning. For, in the first place, the Canon 
has not satisfactorily established his main fact, that the lava in question 
is the identical lava which Diodorus Siculus mentions to have flowed 
from Etna, in the second Carthaginian war ; and, in the second place, it 
may be observed, that the time necessary for converting lava into fertile 
fields must be very different, according to the different consistencies of 
the lavas, and their d liferent situations, with respect to elevation or de- 
pression ; to their being exposed to winds, rains, and to other circum- 
stances : just as the time in which the heaps of iron slag (which resem- 
bles lava) are covered with verdure, is different at different furnaces, 
according to the nature of the slag, and situation of the furnace ; and 
something of this kind is deducible from the account of the Canon him- 
self : since the crevices of this famous stratum are really full of rich, 
good soil, and have pretty large trees growing in them. 

But if all this should be thought hot sufficient to remove the objection, 
I will produce the Canon an analogy in opposition to his analogy, and 
which is founded on more certain facts. Etna and Vesuvius resemble 
each other, in the causes which produce their eruptions, and in the na- 
ture of their lavas, and in the time necessary to mellow them into soil fit 
for vegetation ; or if there be any slight difference in this respect, it is 
probably not greater than what subsists between different lavas of the 
same mountain. This being admitted, which no philosopher will deny, 
the Canon's analogy will prove just nothing at all, if we can produce an 
instance of seven different lavas (with interjacent strata of vegetable 
earth,) which have flowed from Mount Vesuvius, within the space, not of 
fourteen thousand, but of somewhat less than seventeen hundred years ; 
for then, according to our analogy, a stratum of lava may be covered 
with vegetable soil in about two hnndred and fifty years, instead of re- 

12 
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quiring two thousand for the purpose. The eruption of Vesuvius, which 
destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii, is rendered still more famous by 
the death of Pliny, recorded by his nephew in his letter to Tacitus ; this 
event happened in the year 79 ; it is not then quite seventeen hundred 
years since Herculaneum was swallowed up ; but we are informed by 
unquestionable authority, that " the matter which covers the ancient 
town of Herculaneum is not the produce of one eruption only ; for there 
are evident marks, that the matter of six eruptions has taken its course 
over that which lies immediately above the town, and was the cause of 
its destruction. These strata are either of lava or burnt matter, with 
veins of good soil betwixt them"* I will not add another word upon 
this subject ; except that the bishop of the diocese was not much out in 
Ins advice to Canonica Recupero ; to take care not to make his moun- 
tain colder than Moses ; though it would have been full as well to have 
shut his mouth with a reason, as to have stopped it with the dread of an 
ecclesiastical censure. 

You perceive with what ease a little attention will remove a great 
difficulty ; but had we been able to say nothing in explanation of this 
phenomenon, we should not have acted a very rational part in making 
our ignorance the foundation of our infidelity, or suffering a minute phi- 
losopher to rob us of our religion. 

Your objections to revelation may be numerous ; you may find fault 
with the account which Moses has given of the creation and the fall ; you 
may not be able to get water enough for a universal deluge ; nor room 
enough in the ark of Noah for all the different kinds of aerial and ter- 
restrial animals ; you may be dissatisfied with the command for sacri- 
ficing of Isaac, for plundering the Egyptians, and for extirpating the 
Canaanites ; you may find fault with the Jewish economy, for its cere- 
monies, its sacrifices, and its multiplicity of priests ; you may object 
to the imprecations in the Psalms, and think the immoralities of David 
a fit subject for dramatic ridicule ;t you may look upon the partial pro- 
mulgation of Christianity as an insuperable objection to its truth, and 
waywardly reject the goodness of God toward yourselves, because you 
do not comprehend how you have deserved it more than others ; you 
may know nothing of the entrance of sin and death into the world by one 
man's transgression; nor be able to comprehend the doctrine of the cross, 
and of redemption by Jesus Christ : in short if your mind is so disposed, 
you may find food for your scepticism in every page of the Bible, as 
well as in every appearance of nature ; and it is not in the power of 
any person, but yourselves, to clear up your doubts ; you must read, 
and you must think for yourselves ; and you must do both with temper, 
with candor, and with care. Infidelity is a rank weed ; it is nurtured 
by our vices, and cannot be plucked up as easily as it may be plant- 
ed. Your difficulties with respect to revelation may have first arisen 
from your own reflection on the religious indifference of those, whom, 
from your earliest infancy, you have been accustomed to revere and 
imitate : domestic irreligion may have made you a willing hearer of 

* See Sir William Hamilton's Remarks upon the Nature of the Soil of Naples and 
its Neighborhood, in the Philos. Trans, vol. lxL p. 7. 

t See Saul et David Hyperdrame. Whatever censure the author of this composi- 
tion may deserve for his intention, the work itself deserves none ; its ridicule is It* 
gross to mislead even the ignorant 
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libertine conversation ; and the uniform prejudices of the world may 
have finished the business, at a very early age, and left you to wander 
through life, without a principle to direct your conduct, and to die with 
out hope. We are far from wishing you to trust the word of the clergy 
for the truth of your religion ; we beg of you to examine it to the bot- 
tom, to try it, to prove it, and not to hold it fast unless you find it good. 
Till you are disposed to undertake this task, it becomes you to con- 
sider with great seriousness and attention, whether it can be for your 
interest to esteem a few witty sarcasms, or metaphysic subtleties or, 
ignorant misrepresentations, or unwarranted assertions, as unanswerable 
arguments against revelation ; and a very slight reflection will convince 
you, that it will certainly be for your reputation to employ the flippancy 
of your rhetoric, and the poignancy of your ridicule, upon any subject 
rather than upon the subject of religion. 

I take my leave with recommending to your notice the advice which 
Mr. Locke gave to a yonng man, who was desirous of becoming ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Christian religion : — " Study the holy 
Scripture, especially the New Testament : therein are contained the 
words of eternal life. It has God for its author, salvation for its end, 
and truth without any mixture of error for its matter."* I am, &c 

* Locke's Posthumous Works. 
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Every one has remarked the mixed, and often ill-assorted company 
which meets in a public packet or stage-coach. The conversation,, with 
all its variety, is commonly insipid, frequently disgusting, and sometime* 
insufferable. There are exceptions. An opportunity now and then oc- 
curs of spending an hour in a manner not unworthy of rational beings; 
and the incidents of a stage coach produce or promote salutary impres- 
sions. 

A few years ago, one of the stages which ply between our two prin- 
cipal cities, was filled With a group which could raver have been drawn 
together by mutual choice. In the company was a young man of social 
temper, affable manners, and considerable information. His accent was 
barely sufficient to show that the English was not his native tongue,, and 
a very slight peculiarity in the pronunciation of the th ascertained him 
to be a Hollander. He had early entered into military life ; bad borne 
both a Dutch and a French commission ; had seen real service, had 
traveled, was master of the English language ; and evinced, by his de- 
portment, that he was no stranger to the society of gentlemen. He bad 
however, in a very high degree, a fault too common among military roeo* 
and too absurd to find an advocate among men of sense — He swore pro- 
fanely and incessantly. 

While the horses were changing, a gentleman who sat on the same 
seat with him took him by the arm, and requested the favor of his com- 
pany in a short walk. When they were so far retired as not to be over- 
heard, the former observed, " Although I have not the honor of your 
acquaintance, I perceive, sir, that your habits and feelings, are those of a 
gentleman, and that nothing can be more repugnant to jour wishes than 
giving unnecessary pain to any of your company." He started, and re- 
plied, " Most certainly, Sir ! I hope I have committed no offence of 
that sort." 

" You will pardon me," replied the other, "for pointing out an in- 
stance in which you have not altogether avoided it." 

" Sir," said he, " I shall be much your debtor for so friendly w 
act : for, upon my honor, I cannot conjecture in what I have trans- 
gressed." 

"If you, sir," continued the former, "had a very dear friend to 
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whom you were under unspeakable obligations, should you not be deep- 
ly wounded by any disrespect to him, or even by hearing his name in- 
troduced and used with a frequency of repetion and a levity of air in- 
compatible with the regard due to his character t" 

" Undoubtedly, and I should not permit it ! but I know not that I am 
chargeable with indecorum to any of your friends." 

41 Sir, my God is my host friend, to whom I am under infinite obli- 
gations. I think you must recollect that you have very frequently, 
since we commenced our journey, taken his name in vain. This has 
given to me and to others of the company excruciating pain.*' 

44 Sir," answered he, with very ingenious emphasis, 44 1 have done 
wrong. I confess the impropriety. I am ashamed of a practice which 
I am sensible has no excuse : but I have imperceptibly fallen into it, 
and I really swear without being conscious that I do so. I will endea- 
vor to abstain from it in future ; and as you are next me on the seat, I 
shall thank you to touch my elbow as often as I trespass." This was 
agreed upon : the horn sounded, and the travelers resumed their 
places. 

In the space of four or five miles the officer's elbow was jogged every 
few seconds. He always colored, but bowed, and received the hint 
without the least symptom of displeasure : and in a few miles more so 
mastered bis propensity to swearing, that not an oath was heard from 
his lips for the rest, which was the greater part of the journey. 

He was evidently more gra* e ; and having ruminated some time, after 
surveying first one and then another of the company, turned to his admo- 
nisher, and addressed him thus : 
44 You are a clergyman, I presume, Sir." 

44 1 am considered as such." He paused : and then, with a smile, in- 
dicated his disbelief in divine revelation, in away which invited conver- 
sation on that subject. 

44 1 have never been able to convince myself of the truth of revela- 
tion." 
44 Possibly not. But what is your difficulty?" 
44 1 dislike the nature of its proofs. They are so subtle, so distant ; 
so wrapt in mystery ; so metaphysical, that I get lost, and can arrive at 
no certain conclusion." 

44 1 cannot admit the fact to be as you represent it. My impressions 
are altogether different. Nothing seems to me more plain and popular ; 
more level to every common understanding; more remote from all 
cloudy speculation, or teazing subtleties, than some of the principal 
proofs of divine revelation. They are drawn from great and incontes- 
tible facts ; they are accumulating every hour : they have grown into 
such a mass of evidence, that the supposition of its falsehood is infinitely 
more incredible than any one mystery in the volumes of revelation, or 
even than all their mysteries put together. Your inquiries, sir, appear 
to have been unhappily directed — But what sort of proof do you desire, 
and what would satisfy you 1" 

44 Such proofs as accompany physical science. This I have always 
loved; for I never find it deceive me. I rest upon it with entire con- 
viction. There is no mistake, and can be no dispute in mathematics. 
And if a revelation comes from God, why have we not such evidence 
for it as mathematical demonstration ?" 

12* 
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" Sir, you are too good a philosopher not to know, that the nature 
of evidence must be adapted to the nature of its object; that if rod 
break in upon this adaptation, you will have no evidence at all ; seeing 
that evidence is no more interchangeable than objects. If you ask for math" 
ematical evidence, you must confine yourself to mathematical disquisitions. 
Your subject must be quantity. If you wish to pursue a moral investiga- 
tion, you must quit your mathematics, and confine yourself to moral evi- 
dence. Your subject must be the relations which subsist between 
intelligent beings. It would be quite as wise to apply a rule in ethics 
to the calculation of an eclipse, as to call for Euclid when we want to 
know our duty, or to submit the question, '* whether God has spoken,* 9 
to the test of a problem in the conic sections. How would you prove 
mathematically, that bread nourishes men, and that fevers kill diem ? 
Yet you and I both are as firmly convinced of the truth of these propo- 
sitions, as of any mathematical demonstration whatever i and should I 
call them in question, my neighbors would either pity me as an idiot, 
or shut me up as a madman. It is, therefore, a great mistake to sup' 
pose, that there is no satisfactory nor certain evidence but what is re* 
ducible to mathematics. 11 

This train of reflection appeared new to him. For, however obvious 
it is, we must remember that nothing is more superficial than freethink- 
ing philosophy, and nothing more credulous than its unbelief. Dogma" 
tical positions asserted with confidence, set off with small ridicule, and fa- 
vorable to native depravity, have a prodigious effect upon the volatile 
youth ; and persuade him that they have enlightened his understanding, 
when they have only flattered his vanity, or corrupted his heart 

The officer, though staggered, made an effort to maintain his ground, 
and lamented that the " objections to other modes of reasoning are nu- 
merous and perplexing, while the mathematicial conclusion puts all scep- 
ticism at defiance. 11 

44 Sir, 11 rejoined the clergyman, " objections against a thing fairly 
proved, are of no weight. The proof rests upon our knowledge, and 
the objections upon our ignorance. It is true, that moral demonstra- 
tions and religious doctrines may be attacked in a very ingenious and 
plausible manner, because they involve questions on which our igno* 
rancu is greater than our knowledge : but still our knowledge is know- 
ledge ; or, in other words, our certainty is certainty. In mathematical 
reasoning our knowledge is greater than our ignorance. When yotf 
have proved that the three angles of every triangle are equal to two right 
angles, there is an end of doubt ; because there are no materials for ig* 
norance to work up into phantoms ; but your knowledge is really no 
more certain than your knowledge on any other subject. 

14 There is also a deception in this matter. The defect complained 
of is supposed to exist in the nature of the proof ; whereas it exists, for 
the most part,, in the mind of the inquirer. It is impossible to tell bo* 
far the influence of human depravity obscures the light of human rea- 
son." 

At the mention of 44 depravity, 11 the officer smiled, and seemed in- 
clined to jest ; probably suspecting, as is common with men of that class, 
that his antagonist was going to retreat into his creed, and intrench him- 
self behind a technical term, instead of an argument. The triumph was 
premature. 
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u You do not imagine, Sir," said be, continuing his discourse to the 
officer/* you do not imagine that a man who has been long addicted to 
Stealing (eels the force of reasoning against theft as strongly as a man 
Of tried honesty* If yon hesitate, proceed a step further. You do not 
Imagine that an habitual thief feels as much abhorrence of his own trade 
and character, as a man who never committed an act of theft in his 
whole life* And you will not deny that the practice of any crime grad- 
ually weakens, and frequently destroys, the sense of its turpitude. This 
is a strong fatt^ which, as a philosopher, you are bound to explain 
To me it is clear as the day, that his vice has debauched his intellect : 
for it is indisputable, that the considerations which once filled him with 
horror, produce now no more impression upon him than they would 
produce upon a horse, Why 1 Has the vice changed t Have the con 
siderations changed t No. The vice is as pernicious, and the con- 
siderations are as strong, as ever. But his power of perceiving truth is 
diminished ; and diminished by his vice ; for had he not fallen into it, 
die considerations would have retained, and should he be saved from it, 
they will resume their original force upon his mind. Permit yourself, 
for one moment, to reflect how hard it is to persuade men of the virtues 
of others against whom they are prejudiced ! You shall bring no proof 
of the virtues which the prejudice shall not resist or evade. Remove 
the prejudice, and the proof appears invincible. Why? Have the 
virtues changed ? Has the proof been strengthened ? No. But the 
power of perceiving truth is increased : or, which is the same thing, the 
impediment to perceiving it, is taken away. If, then, there are bad 
passions among men ; and if the object of divine revelation is to control 
and rectify them ; it follows, that a man to whom the revelation is pro- 
posed, will be blind to its evidence in exact proportion to the pervert- 
ing influence of those passions* And were the human mind free from 
corruption, there is no reason whatever to think that a moral argument 
would not be as conclusive as a mathematical argument is now ; and 
that the principles of moral and religious science would not command 
an assent as instantaneous and peremptory as that which is commanded 
by mathematical axioms." 

After a short pause, in which no reply was made by the officer, and 
the looks of the company revealed their sentiments, the clergy mann 
proceeded: 

44 But what will you say, Sir, should I endeavor to turn the tables 
upon you, by showing that the evidence of your physical science is not 
without its difficulties ; and that objections can be urged against math- 
ematical demonstration more puzzling and unanswerable than any ob- 
jections against moral evidence ?" 

" I shall yield the cause ; but I am sure that the condition is impos- 
sible." 

44 Let us try," said the other. 

44 1 begin with a common case. The Newtonian system of the world 
is so perfectly settled, that no scholar presumes to question it. Go then, 
to a peasant who never heard of Newton, nor Copernicus, nor the solar 
system ; and tell him that the earth moves round its axis, and round the 
son. He will stare at you, to see whether you be not jeering him ; and 
when he sees you are in earnest, he will laugh at you for a fool. Pry 
him, now, with your mathematical and astronomical reasoning. He will 
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amwer you that he believes his own eyesight more than your learning ; 
and his eye-sight tells him the sun moves round the earth* And as for 
the earth's turning round upon ber axis, ho will say, that " he has often 
hung a kettle over the fire at night ; and when he came back in the 
morning, it was hanging there still ; but had the earth turned round, the 
kettle would have been turned over and the mash spilled over the floor." 
You are amused with the peasant's simplicity, but you cannot convince 
him* His objection is, in his own eyes, insurmountable ; he will tell the 
affair to his neighbors as a good story ; and they will agree that he fairly 
shut the philosopher's mouth. You may reply , that ** the peasant was 
introduced into the middle of a matured science, and that not having 
learned its elements, he was un supplied with the principles of correct 
judgment.' True : but your solution has overthrown yourself. A free- 
thinker, when he hears some great doctrine of Christianity, lets off a 
small objection, and rims away laughing at the folly, or railing at the 
imposture, of all who venture to defend a divine revelation ; he gathers 
his brother unbelievers, and they unite with him in wondering at the 
weakness or the impudence of Christians* He is in the very situation 
of the peasant. He bolts into the heart *of a grand religious system ; he 
has never adverted to its first principles , and then he complains that the 
evidence is bad. But the fault, in neither case, lies in the evidence. It 
lies in the ignorance or obstinacy of the objector. The peasant's gTouud 
is as firm as the infidel's. The proof of the Newtonian system is to the 
former as distant, subtle, and cloudy, as the proof of revelation can be 
to the latter : and the objection of the one as good as the objection of 
the other. If the depravity of men had as much interest in persuading 
them that the earth is not globular, and does not move round the sun, as 
it has in persuading them that the Bible is not true, a mathematical de- 
monstration would fail of converting them, although the demonstrator 
were an angel of God ! 

" But with respect to the second point, viz. that there are objections 
to mathematical evidence more puzzling and unanswerable than can be 
alleged against moral reasoning, take the two following instances : 

" It is mathematically demonstrated that matter is infinitely divisible; 
that is, has an infinite number of parts : a line, then, of half an mh 
long has an infinite number of parts. Who does not see the absurdity 
of an infinite half-inch 1 Try the difficulty another way. It require! 
some portion of time to pass a particle of matter. Then as your half- 
inch has an infinite number of parts, it requires an infinite number of 
portions of time for a moving point to pass by the infinite number of 
parts ; but an infinite number of portions of time is an eternity I Con- 
sequently it requires an eternity, or some tiling like it, to move half a* 
inch." 

" But, Sir," interposed the officer, "you do not deny the accuracy of 
the demonstration, that matter is infinitely divisible !** " Not m the 
least, sir ; I perceive no flaw in the change of demonstration, and yet 1 
perceive the result to be infinitely absurd. 

" Again: it is mathematically demonstrated, that a straight line, called 
the asymptote of the hyperbola, may eternally approach the curve cf 
the hyperbola, and yet can never meet it. Now, as all demonstrations 
are built upon axioms, an axiom must always be plainer than a demon- 
stration ; and to my judgment it is as plain, that if two lines continually 
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approach, they shall meet, as that the whole is greater than its part. 
Here, therefore, I am fixed. I have a dem onstration directly in the teeth 
of an axiom, and am equally incapable of denying either side of the con- 
tradiction," 

" Sir," exclaimed the officer, clapping his hands together, " I own I 
am beat, completely beat : I have nothing more to say." 

A silence of some minutes succeeded ; when the young military tra- 
veler said to his theological friend, " I have studied all religions, and 
have not been able to satisfy myself." 

44 No, sir," answered he, " there is one religion which you have not 
yet studied." 

44 Pray, sir," cried the officer, roused and eager, u what is that ?" 

44 The religion," replied the other, " of salvation through the redemp- 
tion of the Son of God : the religion which will sweeten your pleasures, 
and soften your sorrows; which will give peace to your conscience, 
and joy to your heart: which will bear you up under the pressure of evils 
here, and shed the light of immortality on the gloom of the grave. This 
religion, I believe, Sir, you have yet to study." 

The officer put his hands upon his face; then languidly clasping them, 
let them fall down: forced a smile, and said with a sigh, " We must all 
follow what we think best." His behavior afterwards was perfectly de- 
corous. Nothing further is known of him. 



THE 

CHARACTER OF CHRIST 

AN 

EVIDENCE OF HIS DIVINITY. 

BY J. BURGH. 



There is indeed no argument for the truth of Christianity more irre- 
sistible than the character and conduct of its first propagators, and es- 
pecially of its glorious Author. No human sagacity could, from mere 
invention, have put together a ficticious account of the behavior, of a 
person, in so many strange and uncommon particulars, as the evangel- 
ists have told us of our Saviour, without their swelling up the imaginary 
character into that of the hero of a romance, or drawing it defaced with 
tanks and blemishes. That human invention is by no means equal to 
tny such task, is evident from the success of the attempts which have 
teen made by the greatest masters of description to draw perfect char- 
tcters, especially where any thing supernatural was to have a place, 
tad that such a character, as that of our Saviour, should be drawn so 
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uniform and consistent, at the same time that it is so wholly new and 
peculiar, that in all the histories, and all the epic poems, in the world, 
there is no pattern, from whence the least hint could be taken, to form 
it by ; that this character, in which the greatness is of so extraordinary 
and stupendous a kind*, that whatever is great inlhose of warriors, or 
heroes, or kings j is despised and neglected by him, and infinitely be- 
neath him, that such a character should be the invention of a few illit- 
erate men ; and that it should by them be exhibited, not by studied 
encomiums, but by a bare unadorned narration of facts, but such facts 
as are no where else to be equalled ; he who can believe that all this 
could be the effect of mere human invention, without superior interposi- 
tion, must be capable of believing any thing. So that 1 may defy all 
the opposers of revelation to answer this question, how we came to have 
such a character, as that of Christy drawn as it is, and drawn by such 
authors, if it was not taken from a real original, and if that original was 
not something above human ? 

I do not. think it would be a hard matter to write a volume upon this 
subject, without treading much in the footsteps of those who have writ 
upon the life of Christ But without considering at present, what has, 
or has not, been said by others, I shall only desire the reader to peruse 
carefully the evangelical history (with what helps may he necessary ;) 
attending, as he goes through the account of the words and actions of 
our Saviour, to the disposition, genius} or spirit, which shines throughout 
the whole. Let him consider the tender compassson and love for a race 
of perverse, self-destroyed creatures, which must have prompted this 
glorious Being to condescend thus low to instruct and save them from 
vice and its direful consequences. At the same time, let the wisdom be 
showed in doing so, be considered ; since nothing conceivable is of 
greater importance, or more worthy of a being of the highest dignity, 
than the recovery of a species, otherwise lost and undone, to virtue and 
endless happiness. Let the prudence and judgment of this Divine in- 
structor be attentively considered. How easy had it been for him, in 
whom were hid all the treasures of wisdom, to have given forth his in- 
structions in such a manner as to have overpowered all human under- 
standing ? How hard do we see it is for men of superior learning to 
adapt their lessons to the capacities of the young and ignorant? How 
irksome to most men the employment of teaching ? How few teachers 
are there, who can avoid showing some affectation of their superiority 
in knowledge? Who could have expected, that ever he, who was the 
instrument of God in making this world, whose Divine penetration saw 
by intuition through all the depths of science, which a Newton could 
only collect by laborious enquiry, by accurate calculation, and distant 
analogy ; that one, capable of instructing the most enlightened arch- 
angel, should condescend to initiate in first principles, a multitude of ig- 
norant, illiterate mortals. " Blessed are the humble, the meek, the 
merciful" Here is no affectation of mystic learning ; no pompous os- 
tentation of profound science, no nice distinction of speculative points. 
And yet, when all is duly considered, it was no more derogation from 
the dignity of a Teacher capable of instructing angels, to condescend to 
give to those, who may hereafter come to be companions of angels, the 
first principles of virtue, which is the only true wisdom, than for a phi- 
losopher to teach his son the first rudiments of learning. Then hoi 
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wisely does he suit his instructions both to the capacities and disposi- 
tions of his hearers ! Parable and allegory have ever been thought the 
he most entertaining manner of communicating instruction. The se- 
verity of the precept is lost in the entertainment of the fable. The 
sensible image reflects a light upon the moral thought ; and the abstract 
thought gives an importance to the sensible representation. By apt 
similitude therefore, and allegories drawn from the surrounding objects, 
did this great Teacher recommend to his hearers the most solemn truths 
and important precepts. The honest and teachable mind was thus al- 
lured to search after divine knowledge ; while the proud and obstinate 
scorned the trouble of enquiring into the easy meaning of the figures 
used by him. Thus did his instructions become what all addresses to free 
and reasoning beings ought, a part of trial and discipline. So that they 
who were well disposed might receive improvement and advantage, 
and the hard-hearted might hear and not understand. 

With what graceful ease, and yet solemn composure, does he accom- 
modate himself to the conversation of all sorts of persons ! Among the 
wise and learned, how does he shine in communicating clear and im- 
portant truth, confuting their artificial sophisms, and silencing their mal- 
icious cavils ! Among the illiterate, how does he condescend to the 
meanness of their understandings, and adapt his instructions to their 
apprehension, and useful train of thinking, raising his reflections from 
the present objects, and improving upon the most common occasions ! 
Even women and children are taken notice of by this wisest of teach- 
ers. And with reason. For no well disposed human mind is of little 
consequence. Whatever it is at present, it is in the way to be here- 
after great and glorious. The character, in short, which the Saviour of 
the world assumed, seems to have been equally sublime and amiable. 

How does bis wisdom, and the dignity of his character, appear in his 
discouraging all idle curiosity, which engages the mind unprofitably, 
and takes off its attention from the awful business for which we were 
sent into the world ; at the same time, that he fails not to answer any 
useful question that is put to him ; and ever turns the attention to some- 
thing great, and worthy of a Divine instructor to dwell upon ! 

How different his manner of communicating instruction, from the 
dictates of the artful impostor or wild enthusiast ! instead of threatening 
with fire and sword the opposers of divine truth, he kindly forwarns 
them of the natural and judicial effects of their impious obstinacy 
and malice. Instead of thundering out spiritual anathemas or excom- 
munications against those who would not take his religion on trust ; 
instead of depriving them of the temporal advantage, to which every 
peaceable subject has an unquestionable right ; instead of employ- 
ing the secular arm to decide in matters of conscience where civil 
power has no right to interpose ; instead of setting the world 
in a flame about mere speculative opinions, and doubtful doctrines, this 
Divine teacher applies himself to mankind, as one who understood man- 
kind. He addresses himself to their reason. He calls upon them to 
exert their understanding. He does not insist upon their believing him 
on his own assertion, though he might have done so, on a much better 
pretence, than the purest church, the most numerous council, or the in- 
fallible bishop of Rome himself. He claims no implicit authority over 
their faith ; but appeals to the works, which they saw him perform, and 
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to the prophecies of their own Scriptures, whkh they saw fulfilled in 
him. The doctrines he dwells upon, and labors to inculcate* are the 
great and important points of morality, the duties of love to God, and 
benevolence to man ; the heavenly virtues of sincerity, self-denial, con- 
tempt of a vain world, humility, meekness, and the other excellent gra- 
ces, which make the only true ornament of the human mind, which have 
a natural tendency to qualify it for the society of all well-disposed be- 
ings in the universe. Is not this the very doctrine, are not these the 
very precepts, which one would expect the messenger of God to man- 
kind to teach and inculcate 1 The perverse, or vicious opposer of re- 
ligion may cavil as long as he will ; but I think myself safe in venturing 
the cause I defend, upon the sense of every well-disposed mind ; to which 
I dare appeal, whether it does not feel the Divine authority of this hea- 
venly Teacher, in the excellence of his doctrines and precepts ? But 
to proceed : 

How patiently does he bear with the mean and groveling ideas his 
disciples had at first of the character in which the Messiah ought to ap- 
pear ! How kindly does he overlook their weakness, in fixing all their 
desires on worldly grandeur ! What pity does he show for the unhappy 
uninstructed part of the people, the publicans and sinners ! How does 
he show himself ready to pardon, though by no means ready to justify, 
the offences, which proceed from the unthinking indulgence of passion 
and appetite, while he denounces woes upon the hardened and hypo- 
critical sinner 1 Wonderful ! that he, who himself knew no fault, should 
thus bear with the faults of wretched mortals ; while they, though all 
guilty before God, find it so hard to bear with one another. 

Let the noble and heroic behavior of the Prince of Peace, toward 
his wicked and implacable enemies, be considered. How does he show 
himself above their utmost malice 1 Does he not go on still in his calm 
dignity, and equal goodness, in spite of their utmost fury, till he has 
finished his ministry, and the time comes for him to return to the state 
of happiness, and glory he had left When their hour and the power of 
darkness prevails, with what meekness does he give himself up into their 
cruel hands'? When they come to apprehend him, and, struck with the 
majesty which surrounded him, fly back and fall before him to the 
ground, he exerts no vindictive power against them, thongh he could 
with a word have struck them so as they should have risen no more, 
and could have called legions of angels, who would have thought it their 
honour to have been commanded to interpose for his deliverance. But 
though he wrought a miracle to avoid regal power, he works none to 
escape an infamous death. 



(t^ We conolude this number with two short articles, it being our 
deoire to commence and give entire in our next a very important publi- 
cation. 
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PREFACE. 



Several of the readers of this little work have derived much amuse- 
ment from the mistakes of others respecting its nature and object. It 
has been by some represented as a serious attempt to inculcate univer- 
sal scepticism ; while others have considered it a jeu d'esprit, &c. The 
author does not however design to entertain his readers with accounts 
of the mistakes which have arisen respecting it ; because many of them, 
he is convinced, would be received with incredulity ; and he could not, 
without an indelicate exposure of individuals, verify his anecdotes. 

But some sensible readers have complained of the difficulty of deter- 
mining what they are to believe. Of the existence of Bonaparte, in- 
deed, they are fully convinced ; nor, if it were left doubtful, would any 
important results ensue ; but if they can give no satisfactory reason for 
their conviction, how can they know, it is asked, that they may 
not be mistaken as to other points of greater consequence, on which they 
are no less fully convinced, but on which all men are not agreed? The 
author has accordingly been solicited to endeavor to frame some 
canons which may furnish a standard for determining what evidence is 
to be received. This he conceives to be impracticable, except to that ex- 
tent to which it is accomplished by a sound system of logic. The full 
accomplishment of it, indeed, would confer on man the unattainable at- 
tribute of infallibility. 

But the difficulty complained of he conceives to arise from their 
mistaking the grounds of their own conviction. They are convinced, 
indeed, and perhaps with very sufficient reason ; but they imagine this 
reason to be a different one from what it is. The evidence to which 
they have assented is applied to their minds in a different manner from 
that in which they believe it is, and suppose it ought to be applied. 
And when challenged to defend and justify their own belief, they feel 
at a loss, because they are attempting to maintain a position which is 
not in fact that in which their force lies. 

For a development of the nature, the consequences, and the reme- 
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dies of this mistake, the reader is referred to u Hindi on Inspiration," 
p. 30 — 46. If such a development is to be found in other books, the 
author of the following pages at least has never chanced to meet with 
any attempt of the kind. 

It is only necessary to add, that as this work first appeared in the 
year 1819, many things are spoken of in the present tense to which 
the past would now be applicable. 

The Postcript was added to the third edition, which was published 
soon after the accounts of Bonaparte's death reached us. 
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Long as the public attention has been occupied by the extraordinary 
personage from whose ambition we are supposed to have so narrowly 
escaped, the subject seems to hare lost scarcely any thing of its interest. 
We are still occupied in recounting the exploits, discussing the charac- 
ter, inquiring into the present situation, and even conjecturing as to the 
future prospects of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Nor is this at all to be wondered at, if we consider the very extraor- 
dinary nature of those exploits, and of that character ; their greatness 
and extensive importance, as well as the unexampled strangeness of the 
events, and also, that strong additional stimulant, the mysterious uncer- 
tainty that hangs over the character of the man. If it be doubtful 
whether any history (exclusive of such as is avowedly fabulous) ever 
attributed to its hero such a series of wonderful achievements com- 
pressed into so small a space of time, it is certain that to no one were 
ever assigned so many dissimilar characters. 

It is true indeed that party prejudices have drawn a favorable and an 
unfavorable portrait, of almost every eminent man; but amidst all the 
^diversities of coloring, something of the same general outline is always 
distinguishable. And even the virtues in the one description, bear 
*ome resemblance to the vices of another; rashness, for instance, will 
tie called courage, or courage, rashness; heroic firmness, and obstinate 
fffide, will correspond in the two opposite descriptions; and in some 
leading features, both will agree. Neither the friends nor the enemies, 
of Philip of Macedon, or of Julius Caesar, ever questioned their cour- 
age OR THEIR MILITARY SKILL. 

With Bonaparte however it has been otherwise. This obscure Cor- 
aican adventurer, a man, according to some, of extraordinary talents and 
courage, according to others, of very moderate abilities, and a rattk cow- 
ard, advanced rapidly in the French army, obtained a high command, 
gained a series of important victories, and, elated by success, embarked 
iaan expedition against Egypt; which was planned and conducted, ac- 
cording to some, with the most consummate skill, according to others, 
*hh the utmost wild no ss and folly : he was unsuccessful however ; and 
Wing the army of Egypt in a very distressed situation, he returned to 
France, and found the nation, or at least the army, so favorably disposed 
towards him, that he was enabled, with the utmost ease, to overthrow 
the existing government, and obtain for himself the supreme power; at 
fat under the modest appellation of Consul, but afterwards with the 
more sounding title of Emperor. While in possession of this power, he 

13* 
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overthrew the most powerful coalitions of the other European States 
against him ; and though driven from the sea by the British fleets, over- 
ran nearly the whole continent, triumphant : finishing a war, not unfre* 
quently in a single campaign, he entered the capitals of most of the hos- 
tile potentates, deposed and created kings at his pleasure, and appeared 
the virtual sovereign of the chief part of the continent, from the frontiers 
of Spain to those of Russia. Even those countries we find him invading 
with prodigious armies, defeating their forces, penetrating to their capi- 
tals, and threatening their total subjugation. But at Moscow his progress 
is stopped : a winter of unusual severity, co-operating with the efforts 
of the Russians, totally destroys his enormous host ; and the German 
sovereigns throw off the yoke, and combine to oppose him. He raises 
another vast army, which is also ruined at Leipsic : and again another, 
with which, like a second Antaeus, he for some time nunnt ainn himself ' 
in France; but is finally defeated, deposed, and banished to the island 
of Elba, of which the sovereignty is conferred on him. Thence he re- 
turns, in about nine months, at the head of 600 men, to attempt the de- 
position of King Louis, who had been peaceably recalled ; the French 
nation declare in his favor, and he is reinstated without a str u ggle. He 
raises another great army to oppose the allied powers, which is totally 
defeated at Waterloo : he is a second time deposed, surrenders to the 
British, and is placed in confinement at the island of St. Helena. Such 
is the outline of the eventful history presented to us; in the detail of 
which, however, there is almost every conceivable variety of statement; 
while the motives and conduct of the chief actor are involved in still 
greater doubt, and the subject of still more eager controversy. 

In the midst of these controversies, the preliminary question, concern- 
ing the existence of this extraordinary personage, seems never to have oc- 
currred to any one as a matter of doubt ; and to show even the smallest 
hesitation in admitting it, would probably be regarded as an excess of 
scepticism ; on the ground that this point has always been taken for 
granted by the disputants on all sides, being indeed implied by the ven 
nature of their disputes. 

But is it in fact found that undisputed points are always such as harp 
been the most carefully examined as to the evidence on which they rest! 
that facts or principles which are taken for granted, without controvert, 
as the common basis of opposite opinions, are always themselves estab- 
lished on sufficient grounds 1 On the contrary, is not any such funda- 
mental point, from the very circumstance of its being taken for granted 
at once, and the attention drawn off to some other question, Likely to bt 
admitted on insufficient evidence, and the flaws in that evidence over 
looked 1 Experience will teach us that such instances often occur : wit- 
ness the well-known anecdote of the Royal Society ; to whom King 
Charles II. proposed as a question, whence it is that a vessel of water 
receives no addition of weight from a Live fish being put into it, though 
it does, if the fish be dead. Various solutions of great ingenuity wcrf 
proposed, discussed, objected to, and defended ; nor was it till they Ivri 
been long bewildered in the inquiry, that it occurred to dwni to try tit 
experiment ; by which they at once ascertained, that the phenomenon 
which they were striving to account for, — which was the acknowledged 
basis, and substratum, as it were, of their debates, — had no existence 
but in the invention of the witty monarch. 

Another instance of the same kind is so very remarkable that I cas- 
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not forbear mentioning it It was objected to the system of Copernicus 
when first brought forward, that if the earth turned on its axis as he 
represented, a stone dropped from the summit of a tower would not fall 
at the foot of it, but at a great distance to the west ; in the same man' 
iter as a stone dropped from the mast-head of a ship in full sail, does not 
fall at the foot of the mast, but towards the stern. To this it was an- 
swered, that a stone being apart of the earth obeys the same laws, and 
moves with it, whereas it is no part of the ship ; of which consequently 
its motion is independent This solution was admitted by some, but op- 
posed by others; and the controversy went on with spirit; nor was it 
tiU one hundred wears after the death of Copernicus, that, the experi- 
ment being triad, it was ascertained that the stone thus dropped from 
the head of the mast, does fall at the foot of it ! # 

Let it be observed that I am not now impugning any one particular 
point ; but merely showing generally, that what is unquestioned is not 
necessarily unquestionable ; since men will often, at the very moment 
when they are accurately sifting the evidence of some disputed point, 
admit hastily, and on the most insufficient grounds, what they have been 
accustomed to see taken for granted. 

The celebrated Humet has pointed out also the readiness with which 
men believe, on very slight evidence, any story that pleases their ima- 
gination by its admirable and marvellous character. Such hasty credu- 
lity, however, as he well remarks, is utterly unworthy of a philosophi- 
cal mind ; which should rather suspend its judgment the more, in pro- 
portion to the strangeness of the account ; and yield to none but the 
most decisive and unimpeachable proofs. 

Let it then be allowed us, as is surely reasonable, just to inquire, with 
respect to the extraordinary story I have been speaking of, on what evi- 
dence we believe it We shall be told that it is notorious ; i. e. in plain 
English, h is very much talked about. But as the generality of those 
who talk about Bonaparte do not even pretend to speak from their own 
authority, but merely to repeat what they have casually heard, we can- 
not reckon them as in any degree witnesses ; but must allow ninety-nine 
hundredths of what we are told, to be mere hear-say, which would not 
be at all the more worthy of credit even if it were repeated by ten 
tines as many more. As for those who profess to have personally known 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and to have themselves witnessed his transactions, 
I write not for them: if any such there be, who are inwardly conscious 
of the truth of all they relate, I have nothing to say to them, but to beg 
that they will be tolerant and charitable towards their neighbors, who 
have not the same means of ascertaining the truth ; and who may well 
be excused for remaining doubtful about such extraordinary events, till 
most unanswerable prooft shall be adduced. 

Let us however endeavour to trace up some of this hear-say evidence 
as far towards its source as we are able. Most persons would refer to 
the newspapers as the authority from which their knowledge on the 

* Ofrwf iraXahntfs nit roXXrff 4 £fri7*<f rfr iXtfldas, xal W ri ttoifta /taXXor rpArorrw. 
Tkacyd. b. t e. 20. 

t u With what greediness are the miraculous accounts of travelers received, their 
of sea and land monsters, their relations of wonderful adventures, strange 
►couth manners." Hwmfi Estty on Miracles, p. 17«, lima; p.l85,8vo. 



1707; p. 117,8m 1817. 

N. fit In osder to giro every possible facility of refer en ce, three editions of Home's 
Esmyshcreboe* generally employed ; a lftmo. London, 1756, and two 8vo. editions. 
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subject was derived : so that, generally speaking, we may say, it is on 
the testimony of the newspapers mat men believe in the existence and 
exploits of Napol eon Ronaparaa, 

It is rather a remarkable drcamatance, that it b common to hear 
Englishmen speak of the impudent fabrication* of foreign newspapers, 
and express wonder that any one can be found to credit them ; while they 
conceive that, in this favored land, the liberty of the press is a sufficient 
security for veracity. It is true they often speak contemptuously of 
such " newspaper stories" as last but a short time ; indeed they con- 
tinually see them contradicted within a day or two in the same paper, 
or their falsity detected by some journal of an opposite party ; but suH 
whatever is lomg mdkend t* and often reaemVo 9 , especially if it ako ap- 
pear in sertral difertnt papers, (and this, though they notoriously copy 
from one another,) is almost sure to be generally believed. Whence 
this high respect which is practically paid to newspaper authority? 
Do men think that because a witness has been perpetually detected in 
a falsehood, he may therefore be the more safely believed whenever be 
is moi detected 1 or does adherence to a story, and frequent repetition 
of it, render it the more credible T On the contrary, is it not a com- 
mon remark in other cases, that a liar will generally stand to and re- 
iterate what he has once said, merely beeause he has said it t 

Let us if possible divest ourselves of this superstitious veneration for 
every thing that appears " in print," and examine a little more system- 
atically the evidence which is adduced. 

I suppose it will not be denied, that the three following are among 
the most important points to be ascertained, in deciding on the credi- 
bility of witnesses ; first, whether they have the means of gaining cor- 
rect information ; secondly, whether they have any interest in conceal- 
ing truth, or propagatiug falsehood ; and, thirdly, whether they agree in 
their testimony. Let us examine the present witnesses upon all these points. 

First, wltat means have the editors of newspapers for gaining cor- 
rect inforftiation t We know not, except from their own statements. 
Besides what is copied from other journals, foreign or British, (which is 
usually more than three-fourths of the news published,*) they profess to 
refer to the authority of certain private correspondents abroad ; wh 
these correspondents are, what means they have of obtaining informa- 
tion, or whether they exist at all, we have no way of ascertaining. We 
rind ourselves in the condition of the Hindoos, who are told by their 
priests, that the earth stands on an elephant, and the elephant on & 
tortoise ; but are left to find out for themselves what the tortoise stands 
on, or whether it stands on any thing at alL 

* " Suppose a fact to be transmitted through twenty persons ; the first communi- 
cating it to the second, the second to the third, &c., ana let the probability of etch 
testimony be expressed by nine-tenths, (that is, suppose that of ten reports made by 
each witness, nine only are true,) then, at every time the story passes from one wil» 
ness to another the evidence is reduced to nine-tenths of what it was befere. Thus 
after it has passed through the whole twenty, the evidence will be found to be leu 
than one-eighth." La Place. .Emus' pkilosophique sur Its probability. 

That is, the chances for the fact thus attested being true, will be, according to this 
distinguished calculator, less than one in eight. Very few of the common newspt- 
per»*tories however, relating to foreign countries, could be traced, if the matter wait 
oarentUy investigated, op to an actual eye-witness, even through twenty intermedial* 
witnesses j and many or the steps of our ladder would, I fear, prove but rotten; few 
ft the reporters would deserve to have one tn tea fixed as the proportion of their talse 
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So much for our clear knowledge of the means of information pos- 
sessed by these witnesses ; next, for the grounds on which we are to 
calculate on their veracity. 

Have they not a manifest interest in circulating the wonderful ac- 
counts of Napoleon Bonaparte and his achievements, whether true or 
false ? Few would read newspapers if they did not sometimes find 
wonderful or important news in them ; and we may safely say that no 
subject was ever found so inexhaustibly interesting as the present. 

It may be urged, however, that there are several adverse political 
parties of which the various public prints are respectively the organs, and 
who would not fail to expose each other's fabrications.* Doubtless they 
would, if they could do so without at the same time exposing their own ; 
but identity of interests may induce a community of operations up to a 
certain point. And let it be observed, that the object of contention 
between these rival parties is, who shall have the administration of 
public affairs, the control of public expenditure, and the disposal of 
places ; the question, I say, is, not, whether the people shall be govern- 
ed or not, but, by which party they shall be governed ; — not whether 
the taxes shall be paid or not, but who shall receive them. Now it must 
be admitted, that Bonaparte is a political bugbear, most convenient to 
any administration : " if you do not adopt our measures and reject those 
of our opponents, Bonaparte will be sure to prevail over you ; if you 
do not submit to the Government, at least under our administration 
this formidable enemy will take advantage of your insubordination, to 
conquer and enslave you : pay your taxes cheerfully, or the tremen- 
dous Bonaparte will take all from you." Bonaparte, in short was the 
burden of every song ; his redoubted name was the charm which always 
succeeded in unloosing the purse-strings of the nation. And let us 
not be too sure, safe as we now think ourselves, that some occasion may 
not occur for again producing on the stage so useful a ' personage : it is 
not merely to naughty children in the nursery that the threat of being 
u given to Bonaparte" has proved effectual. 

It is surely probable, therefore, that, with an object substantially the 
same, all parties may have availed themselves of one common instru- 
ment. It is not necessary to suppose that for this purpose they secretly 
entered into a formal agreement : though by the way, there are reports 
afloat, that the editors of the Courier and Morning Chronicle hold ami- 
cable consultations as to the conduct of their public warfare : I will not 
take upon me to say that this is incredible ; but at any rate it is not 
necessary for the establishment of the probability I contend for. Nei- 
ther again would I imply that all newspaper-editors are utterers of forged 
stories " knowing them to be forged ;" most likely the great majority 
of them publish what they find in other papers with the same simplicity 
that their readers peruse it ; and therefore', it must be observed, are not at 
all more proper than their readers to be cited as authorities. 

Still it will be said, that unless we suppose a regularly preconcerted 
plan, we must at least expect to find great discrepancies in the accounts 

♦ "I did not mention the difficulty of detecting a falsehood in any private or even 
public history, at the time and place where it is said to happen ; much more where 

the scene ia removed to ever so small a distance. 

Bnt the matter never comes to any 

mm, if trusted to the common method of altercation and debate and flying rumors." 
Bmt$ Bmm m Mkmda, p. 195. Itao. j p, 200, 801. 8vo. 1767 ; p. 1S7. 8ro. 1817. 
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published. Though they might adopt the general outline of facts, one 
from another, they would have to fill up the detail for themselves ; and 
in this therefore we should meet with infinite and ineconafeablo variety. 

Now this is precisely the point I am tending to ; for the met exactly 
accords with the above supposition ; the discordance and mntnal con- 
tradictions of these witnesses being such as would alone throw a con- 
siderable shade of doubt over their testimony. It is not in minute cir- 
cumstances alone that the discrepancy appears, such as might be ex- 
pected to appear in a narrative substantially true ; but in very great and 
leading transactions, and such as are very intimately connected with the 
supposed hero. For instance, it is by no means agreed whether Bona- 
parte led in person the celebrated charge over the bridge of Lodi, (for 
celebrated it certainly is, as well as the siege of Troy, whether either 
event ever really took place or no,) or was safe in the rear, while Au- 
gereau performed the exploit The same doubt hangs over the charge 
of the French cavalry at Waterloo. It is no less uncertain whether or 
no this strange personage poisoned in Egypt an hospital full of his own 
soldiers ; and butchered in cold blood a garrison that had surrendered. 
But not to multiply instances ; the battle of Borodino, which is repre- 
sented as one of the greatest ever fought, is unequivocally claimed as a 
victory by both parties ; nor is the question decided at this day* We 
have official accounts on both sides, circumstantially detailed, in the 
names of supposed respectable persons, professing to have been present 
on the spot, yet totally irroconcileable. Both these accounts may be 
false ; but since one of them must be false, that one (it is no matter 
which we suppose) proves incoii trove rtibly this important maxim ; thai 
tt is possible for a narrative — however circumstantial — however stead- 
ily maintained — however public f and however important, the events it 
relates — however grave the authority on which it is published — U hi 
nevertheless art entire fabrication ! 

Many of the events which have been recorded were probably believed 
much the more readily and firmly, from the apparent caution and hesi- 
tation with which they were at first published, — the vehement contra- 
dictions in our papers of many pretended French accounts, — and the 
abuse lavished upon them for falsehood, exaggeration, and gasconade-. 
But is it not possible, — is it not indeed perfectly natural, — that the pub- 
lishers even of known falsehood should assume this cautious demeanor, 
and this abhorrence of exaggeration, in order the more easily to gain 
credit 1 Is it not also very possible, that those who actually believed 
what they published, may have suspected mere exaggeration^ in stories 
which were entire fictions ? Many men have that sort of simplicity, 
that they think themselves quite secure against being deceived^ provided 
they believe only part of the story they hear ; when perhaps the whole 
fa eq u a I J y false. So th a t per h aps 1 hese si m pi e- heart e d ed ito rs, w ho wete 
so vehement against lying bulletins, and so wary in announcing; their 
great news, were in the condition of a clown, who thinks he has boflghi 
a great bargain of a Jew, because he has beat down the price perhaps 
from a guinea to a crown, for some article that is not really worth a groat 

With respect to the character of Bonaparte, the dissonance is if pos- 

ible still greater According to some he was a wise, humane, inagnafli- 

hero : others paint him as a monster of cruelty, meanness, and 

\y i some, even of those who are the most inveterate against him* 

highly of his political and military ability ; others place turn 
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on the very verge of insanity. But allowing that all this may be the 
coloring of party-prejudice, (which surely is allowing a great deal,) there 
is one point to which such a solution will hardly apply: if there be any 
thing that can be clearly ascertained in history, one would think it must 
be the personal courage of a military man; yet here we are as much at 
a loss as ever; at the very same times and on the same occasions, he is 
described by different writers as a man of undaunted intrepidity, and as 
an absolute pohroon. 

What then are we to believe? if we are disposed to credit all that is 
told us, we must believe in toe existence not only of one, but of two or 
three Bonapartes; if we admit nothing but what is well authenticated* 
we shall be compelled to doubt of the existence of any.* 

It appears, then, that those on whose testimony the existence and 
actions of Bonaparte are generally believed, fail in all the most 
essentia] points on which the credibility of witnesses depends : first, 
we have no assurance that they have access to correct information ; se- 
condly, they have an apparent interest in propagating falsehood ; and, 
thirdly, they palpably contradict each other in the most important points. 
Another circumstance which throws additional suspicion on these tales 
is, that the whig party, as they are called, — the warm advocates for 
liberty, and opposers of the encroachments of monarchial power, — have 
for some time past strenuously espoused the cause, and vindicated the 
character of Bonaparte, who is represented by all as having been, if not 
a tyrant, at least an absolute despot. One of the most forward in this 
cause is a gentleman, who once stood foremost in holding up this very 
man to public execration, — who first published, and long maintained, 
againt popular incredulity, the accounts of his atrocities in Egypt. Now 
that such a course should be adopted, for party purposes, by those who 
are aware that the whole story is a fiction, and the hero of it imaginary, 
teems not very incredible : but if they believed in the real existence of 
this despot, I cannot conceive how they could so forsake their princi- 
ples as to advocate his cause, and eulogize his character. 

After all, it may be expected that many who perceive the force of 
these objections, will yet be loth to think it possible that they and the 
public at large can have been so long and so greatly imposed upon. — 
And thus it is that the magnitude and boldness of a fraud becomes its 
best support ; the millions who for so many ages have believed in 
Mahomet or Brahma; lean as it were on each other for support; and 
not having vigor of mind enough boldly to throw off vulgar prejudices, 
and dare be wiser than the multitude, persuade themselves that what so 
many have acknowledged, must be true. But I call on those who boast 
their philosophical freedom of thought, and would fain tread in the steps 
of Hume and other inquirers of the like exalted and speculative genius, 
to follow up fairly and fully their own principles, and, throwing off the 
shackles of authority, to examine carefully the evidence of whatever is 
proposed to them, before they admit its truth. 

That even in this enlightened age, as it is called, a whole nation may 
be egregiously imposed upon, even in matters which intimately concern 
them, may be proved (if it has not been already proved) by the follow- 

* u We entertain a suspicion concerning any matter of fact, when the witnesses 
mtndkt etch ether ; when they are of a suspicious character ; when they have an 
tt^iowfaattbeyaffiim." HmWs Essay on Mirocl$s> p. 178. Ump. ; p. 170. 8*0. 
1W7; ptllS.ftro.lB17. 
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ing instance ; it Jwas stated ^in the newspapers, that, a month after the 
battle of Trafalgar, an English officer, who had been a prisoner of war, 
and was exchanged, returned to this country from France, and, begin- 
ning to condole with his. countrymen on the terrible defeat they had sus- 
tained, was infinitely astonished to learn that the battle of Trafalgar was 
a splendid victory : he had been assured, he said, that in that battle the 
English had been totally defeated ; and the French were fully and uni- 
versally persuaded that such was the fact. Now if this report of the 
belief of the French nation was not true, the British public were com- 
pletely imposed upon ; if it were true, then both nations were, at the 
same time, rejoicing in the event of the same battle, as a signal victory 
to themselves ; and consequently one or other at least of these nations 
must have been the dupes of their Government : for if the battle was 
never fought at all, or was not decisive on either side, in that case both 
parties were deceived. This instance, I conceive, is absolutely demon- 
strative of the point in question. 

" But what shall we say to the testimony of those many respectable 
persons who went to Plymouth on purpose, and saw Bonaparte with 
their own eyes ? Must they not trust their senses 1" I would art 
disparage either the eye-sight or the veracity of these gentlemen. I am 
ready to allow that they went to Plymouth for the purpose of seeii^ 
Bonaparte ; nay more, that they actually rowed out into the harbor in 
a boat, and came along side of a man-of-war, on whose deck they saw 
a man in a cocked hat, who, they were told, was Bonaparte. This is the 
utmost point to which their testimony goes ; how they ascertained that 
this man in the cocked hat had gone through all the marvellous and ro- 
mantic adventures with which we have so long been amused, we are not 
told. Did they perceive in his physiognomy, his true name, ond authen- 
tic history 1 Truly this evidence is such as country-people grfre one for 
a story of apparitions ; if you discover any signs of incredulity, they 
triumphantly show the very house which the ghost haunted* the identi- 
cal dark corner where it used to vanish, and perhaps even the tomb- 
stone of the person whose death it foretold. Jack Cade's nobility was 
supported by the same irresistible kind of evidence : having asserted thai 
the eldest son of Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, was stolen by a 
beggar-woman, " became a bricklayer when he came to age," and 
was the father of the supposed Jack Cade : one of his companions con- 
firms the story, by saying, " Sir, he made a chimney in my father's houtt, 
and the bricks are alive at this day to testify it ; therefore deny it i 

Much of the same kind is the testimony of our brave countrymen, who 
are ready to produce the scars they received in fighting against this 
terrible Bonaparte. That they fought and were wounded, they may 
safely testify ; and probably they no less firmly believe what they H 
told respecting the cause in which they fought : it would have been \ 
high breach of discipline to doubt it ; and they, I conceive, are men 
better skilled in handling a musket, than in sifting evidence, and detect- 
ing imposture. But I defy any one of them to come forward and de- 
clare, on his own knowledge, what was the cause in which he fougbt,- 
under whose commands the opposed generals acted, — and whether lb 
person who issued those commands did really perform the mights 
achievements we are told of. 

Let those then who pretend to philosophical freedom of inquiry,- 
who scorn to rest their opinions on popular belief, and to shelter thesa* 
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selves tinder the example of the unthinking multitude, consider carefully 
each one for himself, what is the evidence proposed to himself in par- 
ticular, for the existence of such a person as Napoleon Bonaparte : (I do 
not mean whether there ever was a person bearing that name, for that 
is a question of no consequence, but whether any such person ever per- 
formed all the wonderful things attributed to him) ; let him then weigh 
well the objections to that evidence, (of which I have given but a hasty 
and imperfect sketch,) and if he then finds it amount to any thing more 
than a probability, I have only to Congratulate him on his easy faith. 

But the same testimony which would have great weight in establishing 
a thing intrinsically probable, will lose part of this weight in proportion 
as the matter attested is improbable ; and if adduced in support of any 
thing that is at variance with uniform experience,* will be rejected at 
once by all sound reasoners. Let us then consider what sort of a story 
it is that is proposed to our acceptance. How grossly contradictory are 
the reports of the different authorities, I have already remarked : but 
consider, by itself, the story told by any one of them ; it carries an air 
of fiction and romance on the very face of it ; all the events are great, 
and splendid, and marvellous ;! great armies, great victories, great frosts, 
great reverses, ** hair-breadth 'scapes," empires subverted in a few 
days ; every thing happening in defiance of political calculations, and 
in opposition to the experience of past times ; every thing upon that 
grand scale, so common in epic poetry, so rare in real life ; and thus 
calculated to strike the imagination of the vulgar, — and to remind the 
sober-thinking few of the Arabian Nights. Every event, too, has that 
roundness and completeness which is so characteristic of fiction ; nothing 
is done by halves ; we have complete victories — total overthrows, — en- 
tire subversion of empires, — perfect reestablishments of them,— -crowded 
upon us in rapid succession. To enumerate the improbabilities of each 
of the several parts of this history, would, fill volumes : but they are so 
fresh in every one's memory, that there is no need of such a detail : let 
any judicious man, not ignorant of history and of human nature, revolve 
them in his mind, and consider how far they are conformable to experi- 
ence,} oar best and only sure guide. In vain will ho seek in history 
for something similar to this wonderful Bonaparte ; u nought but him- 
self can be his parallel." 

Will the conquests of Alexander be compared with his 1 They were 
effected over a rabble of effeminate undisciplined barbarians ; else his 
progress would hardly have been so rapid : witness his father Philip, 
who was much longer occupied in subduing the comparatively insignifi- 
cant territory of the warlike and civilized Greeks, notwithstanding their 

* " That testimony itself derives all its force from experience, seems very certain. 

The first author we 

believe, who stated fairly the connexion between the evidence of testimony and the 
evidence of experience, was Hume, in his Essay on Miracles, a work . . abound- 
ing in maxims of great use in the conduct of life.*' Edinb. Review, Sept. 1814, p. 328. 

f " Suppose, for instance, that the fact which the testimony endeavors to establish 
partakes of the extraordinary and the marvellous ; in that case, the evidence result- 
ing from the testimony receives a diminution, greater or less m proportion as the fact 
is more or less unusual." /fame's EuayonMiracUi, p. 173. 13mo ; p. 176. 8vo. 1767 ; 
p. US. 8ve, 1817. 

t "The ultimate standard by which we determine all disputes that may arise is 
always derived from experience and observation." flume** JSssoy m Jtftrwfej, p. 179. 
l&sM.: p. 175. 8*0. 1767: p. UftYtiv* 1817. 
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being divided into numerous petty states, whose mutual jealousy enabled 
him to contend with them separately. But the Greeks bad never made 
such progress in arts and arms as the great and powerful states of Eu- 
rope, which Bonaparte is represented as so speedily overpowering. 
His empire has been compared to the Roman : mark the contrast ; he 
gains in a few years, that dominion, or at least control, oyer Germany, 
wealthy, civilized, and powerful, which the Romans in the pknthude of 
their power could not obtain, during a struggle of as many centuries, 
against the ignorant half-savages who then possessed it ! 

Another peculiar circumstance in the history of this extraordinary 
personage is, that when it .is found convenient to represent him as defeat* 
ed, though he is by no means defeated by halves, but involved in ,mncJi 
more sudden and total ruin than the personages of real history usually 
meet with ; yet, if it is thought fit he should be restored, it is dene as 
quickly and completely as if Merlin's rod had been employed* He en- 
ters Russia with a prodigious army, which is totally ruined by an unpre- 
cedented hard winter ; (every thing relating to this man is prodigious 
and unprecedented ;) yet in a few months we find him intrusted wits 
another great army in Germany, which is also totally ruined at Leipsk; 
making, inclusive of the Egyptian, the third great army thus totally k*t: 
yet the French are so good-natured as to furnish him with another, wot 
ficient to make a formidable stand in France ; he is however comper- 
ed and presented with the sovereignty of Elba; (surely, by-the- 
bye, some more probable way might have been found of disposing 
of him, till again wanted, than to place him thus on the very verge of 
his ancient dominions ;) thence he returns to France, where he is recei- 
ved with open arms, and enabled to lose a fifth great army at Waterloo: 
yet so eager were these people to be a sixth time led to destruction, that 
it was found necessary to confine him in an island some thousand mflei 
off, aud to quarter foreign troops upon them, lest they should mass an 
insurrection in his favor !• Does any one believe a miracle I Or rather, 
what is this but a miracle ? Is it not a violation of the laws of nature! 
for surely there are moral laws of nature as well as physical ; which, 
though more liable to exceptions in this or that particular case, are do 
less true as general rules than the laws of matter, and therefore cannot 
be violated and contradicted beyond a certain point, without a miradej 

* *H Oaifiara *o\\d 

Kal roii rt xai fiporSv fphaf 

'TI1KP TON AAH6H AOrOR 

£ktiai6a\fit¥oi \ptvitot roixiAoif 

'Efairardvrt fiidot. Pind. 01} Rip. 1. 
t This doctrine, though hardly needing confirmation from authority, is supported 1 
bv that of Hume : hie eighth essay is, throughout, an argument lor the doctrine of 
philosophical " necessity," drawn entirely from the geneial uniformity observable si 
the course of nature with respect to the principles of human amduct, ma well as tbosi ' 
ot the material universe ; from which uniformity, he observes, it is that we are ess* 
bled, in both case*, to form our judgments by means of experience : "and b£" says be, 
" we would explode any forgery in history, we cannot make use of a meiecoifvssasf 
argument, than to prove that the actions ascribed to any person, are directly cosOarf 

to the course of nature 

The veracity of Gluintus Curtius is as auspicious when he describe! 

the supernatural courage of Alexander, by which he was hurried on singly to attack 
mult tudes, as when he describes his supernatural force and activity, by whets at 
was able to resist them. So readily and universally do we acknowledge a iuej)BiMS| 
*kmMtnothei(mdactiQMoswdlasinthc(meraHon*ofbody. n Eighth Essay, p. 111. 
Itnso.; p. 86. 8?c 1817. - 

eUoordmgly, in the tenth essay, his use of the term " parade," after ha i kg eafcj 
"Ha t ran s mi ssion of a law of nature," plainly shows that he meant to iaeJade *» 
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Nay, there is this additional circumstance which renders the contra- 
diction of experience more glaring in this case than in that of the mir- 
aculous histories which ingenious sceptics have held up to contempt : 
all the advocates of miracles admit that they are rare exceptions to the 
genera! course of nature ; but contend that they must needs be so, on 
account of the rarity of those extraordinary occasions which are the 
rtason of their being performed : a miracle, they say, does not happen 
every day, because a revelation is not given every day. It would be 
foreign to the present purpose to seek for arguments against this an- 
swer; I leave it to those who are engaged in the controversy, to find a 
reply to it ; but my present object is, to point out that this solution 
does not at all apply in the present case. Where is the peculiarity of 
the occasion ? What sufficient reason is there for a series of events 
occurring in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, which never took 
place before? Was Europe at that period peculiarly weak, and in a 
state of barbarism, that one man could achieve such conquests, and ac- 
quire such a vast empire ? On the contrary, she was flourishing in the 
height of strength and civilization. Can the persevering attachment 
and blind devotedness of the French to this man, be accounted for by 
his being the descendant of a long line of kings, whose race was hal- 
lowed by hereditary veneration T No ; we are told he was a low-born 
usurper, and not even a Frenchman! Is it that he was a good and 
kind sovereign ? he is represented not only as an imperious and merci- 
less despot, but as most wantonly careless of the lives of his soldiers. 
Could the French army and people have failed to hear from the wretch- 
ed survivors of his supposed Russian expedition, how they had left the 
corpses of above 100,000 of their comrades bleaching on the snow- 
drifts of that dismal country, whither his mad ambition had conducted 
them, and where his selfish cowardice had deserted them T Wherever 
we turn to seek for circumstances that may help to account for the 
events of this incredible story, we only meet with such as aggravate its 
improbability.* Had it been told of some distant country, at a remote, 

sua nature: no testimony," says he, "is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the 
testimony be of such a nature that its falsehood would be more miraculous than the 
feet which it endeavors to establish :" the term " prodigy" also (which he all along 
emptors as synonymous " with miracle" is applied to testimony, in the same manner, 

hnmeJlately after: u In the foregoing reasoning we have supposed 

Chat the falsehood nf that testimony would be a kind of prodigy." Now had he 
meant to confine the meaning of " miracle," and " prodigy," to a violation of the 
laws of \naUer, the epithet "miraculous," applied, even thus hypothetically, to false 
fcfsfuiioiiM, would be as unmeaning as the epithets " green," or " square;" the only 
possible sense in which we can apply to it, even in imagination, the term " miracu- 
lous," is that of " highly improbable," — " contrary to those laws of nature which 
respect human conduct :" and in this sense accordingly he uses the word in the very 
next sentence : w When any one tells me that he saw a dead man restored to life, I 
iaunediately consider with myself whether it be more probable that this person should 
either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact which he relates should really have 
happened. I weigh the one miracle against the other." Htmu's Essay on Miracles, 
p. 176, 177. l»ma; p. 182. 8vo. 1767; p. 115. 8vo. 1817. 

8ee also a passage above quotei from the same essay, where he speaks of " the 
mfUmuiims accounts of travelers ;" evidently using? the word in this sense. , Perhaps 
it was superfluous to cite authority for applying the term " miracle" to whatever is 
ttgbly "unpobable •" but it is important to the students of Hume to be fully aware 
diet he uses those two expressions as synonymous ; since otherwise they would mis- 
take the meaning of that passage which he justly calls " a general maxim worthy of 



• «EwBoainajbesoeKtrao»dJnarythat they can hardly be established by testi- 
\ would i **' ' -.--... 



We would not give credit to a man who would affirm mat be saw aa hand 
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period, we could not have told what peculiar circumstance* there might 
have been to render probable what seems to us most strjasge ; and yet 
in that case every philosophical sceptic ; every free-thinking specula- 
tor, would instantly have rejected such a history, as uttedy unworthy of 
credit What, for instance, would the great Hum*, or any of the phi- 
losopbers of his school have said, if they had found in the antique 
records of any nation such a passage as this ; " Thee* mas a Certain 
u man of Corsica, whose name was Napoleon, and he was one of the 
" chief captains of the host of the French : and he gathered together an 
" army, and went and fought against Egypt; but when the king of 
" Britain heard thereof, he sent ships of war and valiant men to ig)bt 
" against the French in Egypt. So they warred against thejn* and 
" prevailed, and strengthened the hands of the rulers of the land agaisst 
" the French, and drave away Napoleon from before the city of Acre. 
44 Then Napoleon left the captains and the army that were in Egypt, 
44 and fled, and returned back to France. So the French people took 
44 Napoleon, and made him ruler over them, and he became excel "' 
44 great, insomuch that there was none like him of all that had i 
" over France before." 

What, I say, would Hume have thought of this, especially if he sad 
been told that it was at this day generally credited 1 Would he not 
bavo confessed that he had been mistaken in supposing there was a pe- 
culiarly blind credulity and prejudice in favor of every thing that is 
accounted sacred;* for that, since even professed sceptics swallow im- 
plicitly such a story as this, it appears there must be a still blinder 
prejudice in favor of every thing that is not accounted sacred 1 

Suppose, again, we found in this history such passages as the follow- 
ing ; " And it came to pass after these things that Napoleon strength* 
44 ened himself, and gathered together another host instead of that which 
14 he had lost, and went and warred against the Prussians, and the 
••* Russians, and the Austrians, and all the rulers of the north country, 
44 which were confederate against him. And the ruler of Sweden also, 
14 which was a Frenchman, warred against Napoleon. So they went forth, 
44 and fought against the French in the plain of Leipsic. And the French 
44 woro discomfited before their enemies, and fled, and came to the rivers 
14 which are behind Leipsic, and essayed to pass over, that they might escape 
44 out of tho hand of their enemies; but they could not; for Napoleon had 
44 broken down the bridges; so the people of the north countries came upon 
44 tho in, and smote them with a very grievous slaughter 91 

44 Then the ruler of Austria and all the rulers of the north countries 
44 sent messengers unto Napoleon to speak peaceably unto him, saying, 
44 Why should there be war between us any more ? Now Napoleon had 
44 put away bis wife, and taken the daughter of the ruler of Austria to 
44 wife. So all the counsellors of Napoleon came and stood before him, 
44 and said, Behold now these kings are merciful kings ; do even as they 
44 say unto thee ; knowest thou not yet that France is destroyed t Bat 

red dice thrown in the air, and that they all fell on the same faces." EdtnL Mmn t 
Sept- 1814, p. 387. 

Let it be observed, that the instance bore given is nwraetdous in no other sense but 
that of being highly improbable. 

* "If the spirit of religion join itself to the love of wonder, tUere is an tod of 
common sense : and human testimony in these circumstances loses all pretensions t* 
m&oatjr JW* £«* an Mknu** p, 179. *$moj p. 185, 8?o. 17*7; p. Ufc 

mm-., i • . 
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mi spake roughly unto his counsellors, and drave them out from his 
maence, neither would he hearken unto their voice. And when all > 
he kings saw that, they warred against France, and smote it with the 
idge of the sword, and came near to Paris, which is the royal city, to 
ake it ; so the men of Paris went out, and delivered up the city to 
hem. Then those kings spake kindly unto the men of Paris, say- 
ng,*be of good cheer, there shall no harm happen unto you. Then 
were the men of Paris glad, and said, Napoleon is a tyrant ; he shall 
m> more rule over us : also ail the princes, the judges, the coun- 
cilors, and the captains, whom Napoleon had raised up, even from 
he lowest of the people, sent unto Louis the brother of King Louis, 
rhom they had slain, and made him king over France." 

" And when Napoleon saw that the kingdom was departed from him, 
le said unto the rulers which came against him, Let me, I pray you, 
jive the kingdom unto ray son : but they would not hearken unto 
rim. Then he spake yet again, saying, Let me, I pray you, go and 
ive in the island of Elba, which is over against Italy, nigh unto the 
roast of France ; and ye shall give me an allowance for me and my 
lousehold, and the land of Elba also for a possession. So they made 
urn ruler of Elba. 1 ' 



4 In those days the Pope returned unto his own land. Now the French, 
ind divers other nations of Europe, are servants of the Pope, and hold 
turn in reverence ; but he is an abomination unto the Britons, and to 
he Prussians, and to the Russians, and to the Swedes. Howbeit the 
French had taken away all his lands, and robbed him of all that he 
bad, and carried him away oaptive into France. But when the Bri- 
tons, and the Prussians, and the Russians, and the Swedes, and the 
pest of the nations that were confederate against France, came thither, 
they caused the French to set the Pope at liberty, and to restore all 
bis goods that they had taken ; likewise they gave him back all his 
possessions ; and he went home in peace, and ruled over his own 
aty as in times past." 

14 And it came to pass when Napoleon had not yet been a full year 
it Elba, that he said unto his men of war which clave unto him, go 
to, let us go back to France, and fight against King Louis, and thrust 
lim out from being king. So he departed, he and 600 men with him 
that drew the sword, and warred against King Louis. Then all the 
men of Belial gathered themselves together, and said, God save Napo- 
leon. And when Louis saw that, he fled, and gat him into the land 
of Batavia : and Napoleon ruled over France.* 1 &c. &c. dfce. 
Now if a free-thinking philosopher— one of those who advocate the cause 

unbiassed reason, and despise pretended revelations — were to meet 
ith such a tissue of absurdities as this, in an old Jewish record, would 

not reject it at once as too palpable an imposture* to deserve even 

* a I desire anv one to lay his hand upon his heart, and after serious consideration 
dare, whether tie thinks that the falsehood of such a book, supported by rash tea* 
lony, wonld be more extraordinary and miraculous than ail the miracles it relates," 
met JEsssy m MImcUm, p. SOO. It mo. ; p. 906. 8?c, 1767 ; p, 1S1. $to. 1817. 
Let it be bone in mind, that Hume (as I bare above remarked) continually em- 

14* 
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any inquiry into its evidence I Is that credible then of the ctrilked 
Europeans now, wfaich cooid not, if reported of the semi-kerbarouf Jews 
3000 yean ago, be established by any testimony T Will it be answer- 
ed, that, " there is nothing supernatural in all this?" Why is it, then, 
that you object to what is supernatural — that yon reject every account of 
miracles— if not because they are improbable t Surely then a. story 
equally or still more improbable, is not to be implicitly reVefred, 
merely on the ground that h is not miraculous : though in net, as I 
have already (in note p. 33.) shown from Hume's authority, it really if 
miraculous* The opposition to experience has been proved to be as 
complete in this case, as in what are commonly called miracles ; and 
the reason assigned for that contrariety by the defenders of tftest, can- 
not be pleaded in the present instance. If then philosophers, who re- 
ject every wonderful story that is maintained by priests, are yet found 
ready to believe •eery thing else, however improbable, they will snrdr 
lay themselves open to the accusation brought against them of being: 
unduly prejudiced against whatever relates to religion. 

There is one more circumstance which I cannot forbear mentioning 
because it so much adds to the air of fiction which pervades every part 
of Uiis marvellous tale ; and that is, the nationality of ru # 

Bonaparte prevailed over all the hostile states in turn except Engltmd; 
in the zenith of his power, his fleets were swept from the sea by E*§- 
land ; his troops always defeat an equal, and frequently even a supe- 
rior uuiuber of those of any other nation, except the English ; and with 
them it is just the reverse ; twice and twice only, he is personally en- 
gaged against an English commander, and both times he is totally de- 
feated ; at Acre and at Waterloo ; and, to crown all, England finally 
crushes this tremendous power, which has so long kept the continent in 
subjection or in alarm, and to the English he surrenders himself pris- 
oner ! Thoroughly national to be sure ! It may be all very true ; bm 
I would only ask, if a story had been fabricated for the express purpose 
of amusing the English nation, could it have been contrived more ingen- 
iously I It would do admirably for an epic poem ; and indeed bean i 1 
considerable resemblance to the Iliad and the jEneid ; in which ^ 
Achilles and the Greeks, .Eneas and the Trojaus, (the ancestors of the 1 
Konmns,) are so studiously held up to admiration. Bonaparte's exploits I 
seem magnified in order to enhance the glory of his conquerors ; just as i 
Hector is allowed to triumph during the absence of Achilles, merely to \ 
give additional splendor to his overthrow by the arm of that invincible 
hero. Would not this circumstance alone render a history rather ia> 
picious in the eyes of an acute critic, even if it were not filled with such 
gross improbabilities; and induce him to suspend his judgment, till ._ 
very satisfactory evidence (far stronger than can be found in this case) 
should be produced. 

Is it then too much to demand of the wary academict a suspension of 
judgment as to tho " life and adventures of Napoleon Bonaparte V I 




the terms "miracle" and " prodigy" to signify any thing that is highly i 
ie "and extraord nary 

* •♦ The wise lend a very academic faith to every report which favors the pasaoo 
of the reporter, whether it magnifies his country, his family, or himself. HwtWtfo- 
on Miracles, p. 144. 12 ma ; p. 300. 8vo. 1767 ; p. 1*6. 8vo. 1817. 
. "Nothing can be more contrary than such a philosophy" (the academic or 
sesplicil) "to the supine indolence of the mind, its rash arrogance, its lofty pretta- 
*"* " "' and its superstitious credulity." Fifth Essay, p. 68. ISmo. ; p. 41. 8va 1817. 
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ib not pretend to decide positively that there is not, nor ever was, any 
sueh person ; but merely to oppose h as a doubtful point, and one the 
more deserving of careful investigation, from the very circumstance 
•fits having hitherto been admitted without inquiry. Far less would I 
undertake to decide what is, or has been, the real state of affairs : he- 
who> points out the improbability of the current story, is not bound to 
suggest an hypothesis of his own;* though it may safely be affirmed, 
that it would be hard to invent any, more improbable than the re- 
ceived one. One may surely be allowed to hesitate in admitting the 
stories which the ancient poets tell, of earthquakes and volcanic erup- 
tions being caused by imprisoned giants, without being called upon 
satisfactorily to account for those phenomena. 

Amidst the defect of valid evidence under which, as I have already 
shown, we labor in the present instance, it is hardly possible to offer 
more than here and there a probable conjecture ; or to pronounce how 
much may be true, and how much fictitious, in the accounts presented 
to us. For it is to be observed that this case is much more open to 
sceptical doubts even than some miraculous histories; for some of them 
are of such a nature that you cannot consistently admit a part and reject 
the rest ; but are bound, if you are satisfied as to the reality of any one 
miracle, to embrace the whole system ; so that it is necessary for the 
sceptic to impeach the evidence of all of them, separately, and collec- 
tively : whereas here, each single point requires to be established 
separately, since no one of them authenticates the rest. Supposing 
there be a state-prisoner at St. Helena, (which, by the way, it is ac- 
knowledged many of the French disbelieve,) how do we knew who he is, 
or why he is confined there 1 There have been state-prisoners before 
now, who were never guilty of subjugating half Europe, and whose 
offences have been very imperfectly ascertained. Admitting that there 
, have been bloody wars going on for several years past, which is highly 
probable, it does not follow that the events of those wars were such as 
we have been told ; — that Bonaparte was the author and conductor of 
them ; — or that such a person ever existed. What disturbances may 
have taken place in the government of .the French people, we, and 
even nineteen-twentieths of them, have no means of learning but from 
imperfect hear-say evidence : but that there have been numerous bloody 
wars with France under the dominion of the Bourbons, we are well 
assured : and we are now told that France is governed by a Bourbon 
king, of the name of Louis, who professes to be in the twenty-third 
year of his reign. Let every one conjecture for himself. I am far 
from pretending to decide who may have been the governor or govern- 
ors of the French nation, and the leaders of their armies, for several 
years past Certain it is, that when men are indulging their inclina- 
tion for the marvellous, they always show a strong propensity to accu* 
muhrte upon one individual (real or imaginary) the exploits of many ; 
besides multiplying and exaggerating these exploits a thousand-fold. 
Thus, the expounders of the ancient mythology tell us there were several 
persons of the name of Hercules, (either originally bearing that appel- 
lation, or having it applied to them as an honor,) whose collective feats, 
after being dressed up in a sufficiently marvellous garb, were attributed 
to a single hero. Is it not just as possible, that during the rags for tfprds 

♦ 8s* Ham* Essat on Miracles, p. 189, N 191, 195. lfcne. ; p. ttS, 197, 9W, 909* 
8m 17ST ; pv 19#YltA "& 8w » * 817 - 
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at" Greek Mntioi, tbc tide of -J 
fin "Lion of tbc forest," may hare 
voice as snore than one favorite general, 
valor! Is k net also possible that ** Buoka fj 
erigmally a sort of cant term applied to the "good (L e. the 
or inost patriotic) part" of the Fiench araw, collectively ; and hi 
afterwards austaken for the proper naase of an iadi r i d ua lt I 
profess to support this conjeetare ; hot it it certain that 
it and do occur. Sense critics hare supposed that the 





imagined Ahastasis ( u Resurrection") to be a new goddess, in 
preaching. 




Paul was preaching. Would it have been thought any thin g in- 
credible if we had been told that the ancient Persians, who had at 
idea of any but a monarchical government, bad supposed Aristocratia to 
be a queen of Sparta ? But we need not confine ourselves to hypothet- 
ical cases ; it is positively stated that the Hindoos at this day believe 
** the honorable East India Company" to be a venerable old Lady of 
high dignity, residing in this country. The Germans of the present day 
derive their name from a similar mistake ; the first tribe of them who 
invaded Gaul* assumed the honorable title of " Crtr-mum" which sig- 
nifies " warrior ;" (the words " war," and " guerre," as well as " man," 
which remains in our language unaltered, are evidently derived (torn 
the Tuetonic,) and the Gauls applied this as a name, to the whole reo. 

However, I merely throw out these conjectures without by any means 
contending that more plausible ones might not be suggested. But what- 
ever supposition we adopt, or whether we adopt any, the objections to the 
commonly-received accounts will remain in their full force, and imperi- 
ously demand the attention of the candid sceptic. 

I call upon those therefore who profess themselves advocates offnt 
inquiry, — who disdain to be carried along with the stream of popular 
opinion, — and who will listen to no testimony that runs counter to ex- 
perience, — to follow up their own principles fairly and consistently. 
Let the same mode of argument be adopted in all cases alike ; and 
then it can no longer be attributed to hostile prejudice, but to enlarged 
and philosophical views. If they have already rejected some histories, 
on the ground of their being. strange and marvellous,— of their relating 
facts, unprecedented, and at variance with the established course of 
nature, — lot them not give credit to another history which lies open to 
the very Name objections, — the extraordinary and romantic tale we have 
boon just considering. If they have discredited the testimony of wit- 
nesses, who are said at least to have been disinterested, and to have 
braved persecutions and doath in support of their assertions,— can these 
philosophers consistently listen to and believe the testimony of those 
who avowedly get money by the tales they publish, and who do not even 
prrtend that they incur any serious risk in case of being detected in a 
falsehood t If in other cases they have refused to listen to an account 
which has passed through many intermediate hands before it reaches 
them, and which is defended by those who have an interest in maintain- 
ing it ; let them consider through how many, and what very suspicious 
hands, this story has arrived to them, without the possibility (as I have 

* Cknaa nin focabal um reeeos et nuper additura ; quontam, qui primi Rhenom 
tiansfi«Mi Gallon expulcrint, ae nunc Tungri, tunc Gennani vocauant: nana- 
tfctats namea ia aonen geatit evaluisse pauHatun, ut omnes, prinuaa a victors ©b 
bwk a talpcis iaveoto nomine, Gennani rocarentur. Tacto*, it. JVar. Gam. 
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shown) of tracing it back to any decidedly authentic source, after all ;* 
and likewise how strong an interest, in every way, those who have 
hitherto imposed on them, have, in keeping up the imposture. Let 
them, in short, show themselves as ready to detect the cheats, and des- 
pise the fables, of politicians, as of priests. 

But if they are still wedded to the popular belief in this point, let 
them be consistent enough to admit the same evidence in other cases, 
which they yield to, in this. If after all that has been said, they cannot 
bring themselves to doubt of the existence of Napoleon Bonaparte, they 
must at least acknowledge that they do not apply to that question, the 
same plan of reasoning which they have made use of in others ; and 
they are consequently bound in reason and in honesty to renounce it 
altogether. 

* For let it not be forgotten, that these writers, themidves, rtftr to no better au- 
thority than that of an vn-named and unknown foreign correspondent. 
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It may seem arrogant for an obscure and nameless individual to 
claim the glory of having put to death the most formidable of all re- 
corded heroes ; but a shadowy champion may be overthrown by a 
shadowy antagonist. Many a terrific spectre has been laid by the beams 
of a halfpenny candle. And if I have succeeded in making out, in the 
foregoing pages, a probable case of suspicion, it must, I think, be ad- 
mitted, that there is some ground for my present boast, of having killed 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Let but the circumstances of the case be considered : — This mighty 
Emperor, who had been so long the bugbear of the civilized world, after 
having obtained successes and undergone reverses, such as never befel 
any (other at least) real potentate, was at length senteaced to confine- 
ment in the remote island of Su Helena : a measure which many per- 
sons wondered at, and many objected to, on various grounds ; not un- 
reasonably, supposing the illustrious exile to be a real person : but on 
the supposition of his being only a man of straw, the situation was ex- 
ceedingly favorable for keeping him out of the way of impertinent curi- 
osity, when not wanted, and for making him the foundation of any new 
plots that there might be occasion to conjure up. 

About this juncture it was that the public attention was first invited 
by these pages, to the question as to the real existence of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. They excited, it may be fairly supposed, along with much 
surprise and much censure, some degree of doubt, and, probably of con- 
sequent inquiry No fresh evidence, as far as I can learn, of the truth 
of the disputed points, was brought forward to dispel these doubts. We 
heard, however, of the most jealous precautions being used to prevent 
any intercourse between the formidable prisoner, and any stranger, who 
from motives of curiosity, might wish te visit him. The "man in the 
iron mask" could hardly have been more rigorously secluded; and we 
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alio heard various contradictory reports of conversations between him 
and the few who were allowed access to him : the falsehood and incon- 
sistency of most of these reports being proved in contemporary publica- 
tions. 

At length, just about the time when the public scepticism respecting 
this extraordinary personage might be supposed to have risen to an 
alarming height, it was announced to us that he was dead! A stop was 
thus put, most opportunely, to all troublesome inquiries. I do not un- 
dertake to deny that such a person did live and die. That he was, and 
that he did, every thing that was reported, we cannot believe, unless we 
consent to admit contradictory statements ; but many of the events re- 
corded, however marvellous, are certainly not physically impossible. — 
But I would only entreat the candid reader to reflect what might natu- 
rally be expected, on the supposition of the surmises contained in the 
present work being well-founded. Supposing the whole of the tale I 
have been considering to have been a fabrication, what would be the 
natural result of such an attempt to excite inquiry into its truth? Evi- 
dently the shortest and most effectual mode of eluding detection would be 
to kill the phantom, and so get rid of him at once. A ready and deci- 
sive answer would thus be provided to any one in whom the foregoing 
arguments might have excited suspicions : " Sir, there can be no doubt 
such a person existed, and performed what is related of him ; and if you 
will just take a voyage to St. Helena, you may see with your own eyes, 
—not him indeed, for he is no longer living, — but his tomb : and what 
evidence would you have that is more decisive 1" 

So much for his Death : as for his Life, — it is just published by an 
eminent writer : besides which, the shops will supply us with abundance 
of busts and prints of this great man ; all striking likenesses— -of one 
another. The most incredulous must be satisfied with this ! u Stat 
magni NOMINIS umbra!" 

KONX OMPAX. 



POSTCRIPT TO THE SOCIETY'S EDITION. 



It is a remark not unfrequently made that men are apt to speak much 
of qualities not possessed by themselves but which they desire to have 
the reputation of possessing. The secretly dishonest will thus display 
great admiration of honesty, and one whose heart is an iceberg will 
speak in raptures of generosity. 

It seems to be thus with the enemies of true religion. They inva- 
riably laud the powers of the human mind and lay claim to reason, as 
if it was to be found only on their side. If the Bible is to be attacked, 
the title of the work must be " the Age of Reason" or " a calm and 
rational inquiry," or " a Philosophical Essay." 

This assumption on the part of Infidel writers may indeed be par- 
doned, since the only semblance of philosophy or reason to be found in 
such works is for the most part confined to the title page. 

We can pardon it also on another ground. The mind of the poor 
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and much to be pitied Infidel is too full of prejudice to see things as 
they really are ; could we see the workings of his tost spirit we would 
probably in every instance be able to trace his attack upon religion to 
a conscience ill at ease, which induces him to employ every effort which 
subtlety and deceit can suggest to defend the citadel of his heart endan- 
gered by the force of truth. 

There has been something in the character or condition of these 
writers so far as known, plainly indicating that this is the case. If the 
Bible be true, they know that they are lost, and hence like the thief 
who afraid of discovery cries to his companion " put out that light" they, 
afraid of the light and the truth of Jehovah's word, cry also to their 
companions "put out that light" 

But though we can pardon their exclusive assumption of reason, we 
cannot acknowledge the correctness of their position. There never has 
been a fair and reasonable attack made on the Religion of the Bible 
and the cause is obvious. Reason and common sense give the enemies 
of Jesus no ground to stand on in their field, not an inch. 

What is the religion of the Bible? It is summed up in these two 
requirements, love your Maker and your fellow man. What would be 
the result then if this Religion was universally practised. The happi- 
nes of Eden would again visit our earth. Sorrow and misery would 
be unknown, every mountain, valley, and cave would be vocal with 
praise, and the face of each inhabitant radiant with happiness. 

We ask, then, can men, on any reasonable or philosophical grounds, 
oppose such a religion ? Is there aught of reason, or philanthropy, or 
manliness in the attempt to prevent the spread of such principles, and to 
leave the unmitigated evils of mortality resting on our world, even though 
these principles were unsupported by sufficient evidence. Surely every 
noble and manly soul will reply, be the Bible a thing of earth or Heaven 
everyone who regards the happiness of his fellow, must and will sustain it. 
Infidel writers are aware of this, and hence, (we repeat it) there never 
has been a fair and honest and honorable attack made on true Christianity. 
They either first misrepresent it and then attack the figment of their 
own brain ; (they do not and dare not go to the Bible and attack the 
system found there) or else they lay down, with an affectation of disin- 
terestedness, rules and principles to be applied to the external evidences 
of its divinity, which they would not be disposed to admit in any other 
investigation. 

Among this latter class the celebrated Mr Hume is to be placed, and 
it is to show the practical unsoundness and unreasonableness of these 
writers generally, and of Mr, Hume in particular, that the foregoing 
work was prepared and published. 

Mr. Hume (like all others of his class) leaves unnoticed the intrinsic 
worth of the Bible ; but assumes the ground than on principles of reason 
and philosophy it is unworthy of credit, because the miracles recorded 
as proofs that it came from God, cannot in the nature of the case be 
evidence to us. They are such unusual facts, so very wonderful and 
marvellous that we ought not to give them any credit ; we ought, since 
we know that men sometimes say what is not true, to believe that the 
sacred writers were unworthy of credit. 

This position, Mr. Hume, has with great ingenuity and rhetorical beauty 
amplified and dignified as a philosophical argument. This argument 
(if indeed it can be called so) has been triumphantly answered by van- 
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ous writer*, and the Editing Committee would refer those of their 
leaders who would like to see a statement of it, to a tract of Dr. Brown- 
lee's No 227 of the publications of the A. T. S. 

We would also remark that we have been induced to publish this little 
work, entitled Historic Doubts, though not exactly of the character of our 
intended publications, inasmuch as we were unanimously of the opinion 
that it would not only show the dishonesty and unreasonableness of the 
objections of Mr. Hume, and other infidels, but be read with much in- 
terest for its own intrinsic merit 

The author, the justly celebrated Arch-bishop of Dublin, has with 
great felicity taken the positions of that class of Infidels of which Mr. 
Hume may be considered the head, and applied them to the history of 
Napoleon Bonaparte in the same manner as Mr. Hume applies them to 
destroy the evidence for the truth of the Bible ; and every reader will 
see at once, that if men should carry the same kind of incredulity into 
the common concerns of life, our knowledge would be circumscribed to 
those things alone which fall under our immediate observation. He will 
also perceive from this work that on infidel principles it would be more 
easy to erect an argument which would prove that such a man as Gen. 
Washington had never existed, except in the minds of a few credulous 
fools — than from the same argument, to prove that the Bible is not 
Jehovah's work. Nay more, they will perceive that there is not a 
recorded event of ancient or modern history, if in the least uncommon 
which might not be proved unfounded in fact if subjected to the cavils 
which have been urged against the Bible. Nor should we forget that 
so far as utility goes, the Bible really needs no such evidence. To 
an honest and unprejudiced mind it contains in itself its own evidence. 
Should we, on some distant heathen shore, never having heard of Jeho- 
vah and salvation, find this book, we would require no evidence to prove 
to us that it came from God. This has been done. The. child of God 
has been found in a heathen land, made so by no other human instru- 
mentality than the circulation of one of the Gospels. But the Com- 
mittee would also add, that they would do injustice to the author of this 
pamphlet and to their own cause if they were to assert that the above 
mentioned design was the only one that the author had in view or that 
his work only showed the effects of the infidel argument against the Bible 
when that argument is directed against other and acknowledged histories. 

This little work does far more than this. The Bible has often under- 
gone the test of this very argument and undergone it triumphantly. It 
is the indentical one with perhaps a single exception that writers on the 
evidences of Christianity adduce to show that the Bible is what it 
professes to be. We are therefore taught these important truths by 
this work, 

I. That no history of nations or individuals can bear unscathed the 
same investigation as the Bible. 

II. That no history of events, of ancient or modern times, can claim 
the actual amount of evidence for its correctness that is brought for the 
establishment of the Bible as the word of God, and hence 

III. That if any any man rejects the Bible as God's word he does it 
on other grounds than a want of evidence. 

Editing Committee. 
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METHOD WITH THE DEISTS 



Sir — Iii answer to yours of the third instant, I much condole with 
u your unhappy circumstances, of being placed among such compa- 
, where, as you say, you continually hear the sacred Scriptures, and 
j histories therein contained, particularly of Moses, and of Christ, 
d all revealed religion, turned into ridicule by men who set up for 
use and reason. And they say, that there is no greater ground to 
lieve in Christ than in Mohammed ; that all these pretences to revela- 
n are cheats, and ever have been among Pagans, Jews, Moharamed- 
3, and Christians ; that they are alike impositions of cunning and 
signing men, upon the credulity, at first, of simple arid unthinking peo- 
>, till, their numbers increasing, their delusions grew popular, came at 
t to be established by laws; and then the force of education and cus- 
n gives a bias to the judgments of after ages, till such deceits come 
dly to be believed, being received upon trust from the ages foregoing, 
thout examining into the original and bottom of them. Which these 
p modern men of sense (as they desire to be esteemed) say, that they 
ly do, that they only have their judgments freed from the slavish au- 
)rity of precedents and laws, in matters of truth, which, they say, 
ght only to be decided by reason ; though by a prudent compliance 
th popularity and laws, they preserve themselves from outrage, and 
jal penalties ; for none of their complexion are addicted to sufferings 
martyrdom. 

Now, sir, that which you desire from me, is, some short topic of rea- 
a, if such can be found, whereby, without running to authorities, and 
e intricate maz^s of learning, which breed long disputes, and which 
ese men of reason deny by wholesale, though they can give no reason 
r it, only suppose that authors have been trumped upon us, interpo- 
ted, and corrupted, so that no stress can be laid upon them, though it 
cannot be shown wherein they are so corrupted ; which, in reason, 
lght to lie upon them to prove who allege it ; otherwise it is not only 
precarious, but a guilty plea : and the more, that they refrain not to 
note books on their side, for whose authority there are no better, or not 
> good grounds. However, you say, it makes your disputes endless, 
ad they go away with noise and clamor, and a boast, that there is no- 
ting, at least nothing certain, to be said on the Christian side. There- 
>re you are desirous to find s,ome one topic of reason, which should 
emonstrate the truth of the Christian religion, and at the same time dis- 
■nguish it from the impostures of Mohammed, and the old Pagan world : 
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that our deists may be brought to this test, and be either obliged to re- 
nounce their reason, and the common reason of mankind, or to submit 
to the clear proof, from reason, of the Christian religion, which must be 
such a proof as no imposture can pretend to, otherwise it cannot prove 
the Christian religion not to be an imposture,. And whether such a^ 
pcoof, one single proof, (to avoid confusion) is not to be found out, you 
desire to know from me. 

And you say, that you cannot imagine but there must be such a proof, 
because every truth is in itself clear, and one ; and therefore that one 
reason for it, if it be the true reason, must be sufficient ; and, if suffi- 
cient, it is better than many ; for multiplicity confounds, especially to 
weak judgments. 

Sir, you have imposed a hard task upon me : I wish I could perform 
it : for though every truth is one, yet our sight is so feeble, that we can- 
not always come to it directly, but by many inferences, and laying of 
things together. 

But I think that in the case before us, there is such a proof as yon 
require, and I will set it down as short and plain as I can. 

I. First, then, I suppose, that the truth of the doctrine of Christ wifl 
be sufficiently evinced, if the matters of fact which are recorded of him 
in the Gospels be true ; for his miracles, if true, do vouch the truth of 
what he delivered. 

The same is to be said as to Moses. If he brought the children of 
Israel through the Red sea, in that miraculous manner, which is related 
in Exodus, and did such other wonderful things as are there told of him, 
it must necessarily follow, that he was sent from God. These being the 
strongest proofs we can desire, and which every deist will confess be 
would acquiesce in, if he saw them with his eyes. Therefore the stress 
of this cause will depend upon the proof of these matters of fact. 

And the method I will take, is, first, to lay down such rules as to the 
truth of matters of fact, in general, that where they all meet, such mat- 
ters of fact cannot be false. And then, secondly, to show that all these 
rules do meet in the matters of fact of Moses and of Christ ; and that 
they do not meet in the matters of fact of Mohammed, of the heathen 
deities, nor can possibly meet in any imposture whatsoever. 
The rules are these : 

1. That the matter of fact be such, as that men's outward senses, their 
eyes and ears, may be judges of it. 

2. That it be done publicly, in the face of the world. 

3. That not only public monuments be kept up in memory of it, hot 
some outward actions to be performed. 

4. That such monuments and such actions or observances be in- 
stituted, and do commence from the time that the matter of fact was done. 

The two first rules make it impossible for any such matter of feet to 
be imposed upon men, at the time when such matter of feet was said to 
be done, because every man's eyes and senses would contradict it For 
example ; suppose any man should pretend, that yesterday be divided 
the Thames, in presence of all the people of London, and carried the 
whole city, men, women and children, over to Southwark on dry land, 
the water standing like walls on both sides : I say, it is morally impos- 
sible that he could persuade the people of London that this was true, 
when every man, w«man and child, could contradict htm, and say, this- 
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ras a notorious falsehood, for that they had not seen the Thames so di- 
rided, nor had gone over on dry land. Therefore I take it for granted, 
and I suppose, with the allowance of all the deists in the world) that no 
uch imposition could be put upon men, at the time when such public 
matter of fact was said to be done. 

Therefore it only remains, that such matter of fact might be invented 
tome time after, when the men of that generation, wherein the thing was 
(aid to be done, are all past and gone ; and the credulity of after ages 
sight be imposed upon, to believe that things were done in former ages, 
rhich were not 

And for this the two last rules secure us as much as the two first rules, 
in the former case ; for whenever such a matter of fact came to be in- 
vented, if not only monuments were said to remain of it, but likewise 
that public actions and observances were constantly used ever since the 
matter of fact was said to be done ; the deceit must be detected, by no 
such monuments appearing, and by the experience of every man, woman, 
and child, who must know that no such actions or observances were ever 
used by them. For example, suppose I should now invent a story of 
»ch a thing, done a thousand years ago, I might perhaps get some to 
believe it ; but if I say, that not only such a thing was done, but that 
from that day to this, every man, at the age of twelve years, had a joint 
ef his little finger cut off; and that every man in the nation did want a 
joint of such a finger ; and that this institution was said to be a part of 
the matter of fact done so many years ago, and vouched as a proof and 
confirmation of it, and as having descended without interruption, and 
been constantly practised, in memory of such matter of fact all along, 
from the time that such matter of fact was done : I say, it is impossible 
I should be believed in such a case, because every one could contradict 
me, as to the mark of cutting off a joint of the finger ; and that being 
part of my original matter of fact, must demonstrate the whole to be 
false. 

II. Let us now come to the second point, to show, that the matters 
of fact of Moses, and of Christ, have all these rules or marks before 
■entioned; and that neither the matters of fact of Mohammed, or what 
b reported of the heathen deities, have the like ; and that no imposture 
<an have them alL 

As to Moses, I suppose it will be allowed me, that he could not have 
persuaded six hundred thousand men, that he had brought them out of 
Egypt, through the Red sea; fed them forty years without bread, by 
miraculous manna, and the other matters of fact recorded in his books, 
if they had not been true. Because every man's senses that were then 
plive, must have contradicted it. And therefore he must have imposed 
«pOQ all their senses, if he could have made them believe it, when it was 
«be, and no such things done. So that here are the first and second of 
the above mentioned lour marks. 

For the same reason it was equally impossible for him to have made 
them receive his five books as truth, and not to have rejected them, as 
* manifest imposture ; which told of all these things as done befoie their 
e J%s, if they had not been so done. See how positively he speaks to 
4em, Dent, xu 2 — 8, " And know you this day, for I speak not with 
Jour children which have not known, and which have not seen the chas- 
tisement of the Lord your God, his greatness, his mighty hand, and his 
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stretched out arm, and his nuracles, end mv acts, witch bm £d in the 
midst of Egypt, unto Pharaoh the king of Egypt, and onto all his lasi, 
and what he did unto the amy of Egypt, onto their hones, and to their 
chariots ; how he made the water of the Red sea to overflow them a* 
they pursued alter you : and bow the Lord hath destroyed them oafta 
this day : and what he did unto you in the wilderness untflye cameiato 
tiiis place ; and what lie did unto Dathan and Abuam the sons of Ebab, 
the son of Reuben, how the earth opened her month and swallowed 
them up* and their households, and their tents, and aO the substance 
that was in their possession, in the midst of all Israel. But jmu eye* 
have seen all the great acts of the Lord, which he did," etc* 

From hence we must suppose it impossible that these books of 
Moses, (if an imposture) could have been invented and put upon 
the people, who were then alive when all these things were said tt 
be done. 

The utmost, therefore, that even a suppose can stretch to, is, that 
tliese books were wrote in some age alter Moses, and put out hi his 




And tu this I say, that if it was so, it was impossible that those boob 
should have been received as the books of Moses, in that age whereat 
tiiey may have been supposed to have been first invented. Why 1 Be- 
cause they speak of themselves as delivered by Moses, and kept in the 
ark from his time. M And it came to pass, when Moses had made at 
end of writing the words of this law in a book until they were finished; 
thai Moses commanded the Levites, who bare the ark of the covenant 
of the Lord, saving,* Take this book of the law and put it in the side of 
tiie ark of the coveuunt of the Lord your God, that it may be there for 
a witness against thee, Deuu xxxi. 24 — 26. And there was a copy of 
tliis book to be left likewise with the king. And it shall be when lie 
sittoth upon the throne of his kingdom, that he shall write him a copy 
of this law in a book, out of that which is before the priests the Levites: 
and it shall be with hint, aud he shall read therein all the days of ah 
life : that lie may learn to tear the Lord his God, to keep all the 
words of this law, and tliese statutes to do them," Deuteronomy xviL 
18, 19. 

Here, you see that this book of the law, speaks of itself, not only as 
a history or rehuiou of what things were then done : but as the standing 
and municipal law and statutes of the nation of the Jews, binding the 
king as well as the people. 

Now, in whatever age after Moses you will suppose this book to have 
been forged, k was impossible it could be received as truth ; because it 
was not thou to be found, either in the ark, or with the king, or any- 
where else : for when first invented, every body must know, that thej 
had never heard of it before. 

And therefore they could less believe it to be the book of their sta- 
tutes, and the stauding law of the land, which they had all along received, 
and by which they had been governed. 

Could any man, now at this day, invent a book of statutes or acts of 
parliament for England, and make it pass upon the nation as the oalj 
nook of statutes that ever they had known ? As impossible was it for 
the books of Moses (if they were invented in any age after Moses) to 
hare been received for what they declared themselves to be, via. the 
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statutes and mmicipal law of the nation of the Jews : and to have per- 
Hiaded the Jews, that they had owned and acknowledged these both*, 
all along from the days of Motet, to that day is which they were first 
invented, that is, that they had owned them before they had ever so 
saoch as heard of them. Nay, more, the whole nation must in an instant 
fofget their former laws and government, if they could receive these 
books as their former laws. And they could not otherwise receive them, 
b ecau se they vouched themselves so to be. Let me ask the deist but 
ibis one short question, Was there ever a book of sham laws, which were 
not the laws of the nation, palmed upon any people, since the world be- 
gan 1 If not, with what face can they say this, of the book of laws of 
the Jews t Why will they say that of them, which they confess impos- 
sible in any nation, or among any people? , 

But they must be yet more unreasonable. For the books of Moses 
have a farther demonstration of their truth, than even other law books 
have ; for they not only contain the laws, but give an historical account 
of their institution, and the practice of them from that time : as of the 
passover, Numbers viii. 17, 18, in memory of the death of the first- 
born in Egypt : and that the same day, all the first-born of Israel both 
af man and beast, were by a perpetual, law, dedicated to God : and the 
Levhes taken for all the first-born of the children of Israel. That Aa- 
ron's rod which budded, was kept in the ark, in memory of the rebellion 
•ad wonderful destruction of Koran, Dathan, and Abiram ; and for the 
confirmation of the priesthood to the tribe of Levi. As likewise die pot 
of manna, in memory of their having been fed with it forty years in the 
wilderness. That the brazen serpent was kept (which remained to the 
the days of Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 4,) in memory of that wonderful 
deliverance, by only looking upon it, from the biting of the fiery ser- 
pents, Num. zxi. 9. The feast of pentecost, in memory of the dread- 
ful appearance of God upon Mount Horeb, &c. 

And, besides these remembrances of particular actions and occur- 
rences, there were other solemn institutions in memory of their deliver- 
ance out of Egypt in the general, which included all the particulars, as 
of the Sabbath, Deut. v. 15. Their daily sacrifices, and yearly expia- 
tions, their new moons, and several feasts and fasts. So that there were 
Jtarly, monthly, weekly, dailv remembrances, and recognitions of these 

And not only so, but the books of the same Moses tell us, that a par- 
ticular tribe [of Levi] was appointed and consecrated by God as his 
priests ; by whose hands and none other, the sacrifices of the people 
were to be offered, and these solemn institutions to be celebrated. That 
it was death for any other to approach the altar. That their high priest 
ttre a glorious mitre, and magnificent robes of God's own contrivance, 
with the miraculous Urim and Thuramim in his breast-plate, whence the 
ftrine responses were given. That at his word the king and all the 
people were to go out, and to come in, Num. xxvir. 21. That these Le- 
vies were likewise the chief judges, even in all civil causes, and that it 
was death to resist their sentence, Deut. xvii. 8 — 13 ; 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. 
Ntwwhenever it can be supposed that these books of Moses were forged, 

* some ages after Moses, it is impossible they could hanre been received 

* trae, unless the forgers could have made the whole nation believe,' 
4tt they had received these books from their fathersvbed been instruct- 
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ed in them when they were children, and had taught them to their chit* 
dren; moreover, that they had all been circumcised,, and did circumcise 
their children, in pursuance to what was commanded in these boob : 
that they had observed the yearly passover, the weekly Sabbath, the new 
moons, and all these several feasts, fasts, and ceremonies, commanded 
in these books : that they had never eaten any swine's flesh, or other 

' meats prohibited in these hooks ; that they bad a magnificent taberna- 
cle, with a visible priesthood to admin Litter in it, which was confined to the 
tribe of Levi ; over whom was placed a glorious high priest, clot lied 
with great and mighty prerogative, whose death only could deliver those 
that were fled to the cities of refuge. And that these priests were their 
ordinary judges, even in civil matters, Num. xxxv. 25, 28* I say, was 
it possible to have persuaded a whole nation of men, that they had known 
and practised all these things, if they had not done it 1 Or, secondly, 
to have received a book for truth, which said they had practised them, 
and appealed to that practice ; so that here are the third and fourth of 
the marks above mentioned* 

But now let ns descend to the utmost degree of supposition, vi&. that 
these things were practised, before these hooks of Moses were jstttd | 
and that these books did only impose upon the nation, in making then 
believe, that tbey had kept these observances in memory of such ami 
such things, as were inserted in these books. 

Well then let us proceed upon this supposition, (however groundless,) 
and now, will not the same impossibilities occur, as in the former case! 
For first, this must suppose that ihe Jews kept all these observances in 
memory of nothing, or without knowing any thioe of their original, « 
the reason why they kept them. Whereas these very observance* did 
express the ground and reason of their being kept, as the passover, k 
memory of God's passing over the children of the Israelites, in thai 
night wherein he slew all the first-born of Egypt* and so of the rest. 

But secondly, let us suppose, contrary both to reason and matter of 
fact, that the Jews did not know any reason at all why they kept tbes* 
observances: yet was it possible to put it upon litem, that they had kept 
these observances in memory of what they had never heard of before 
that day, whensoever you will suppose that these books of Moses wen; 
first forged ? For example, suppose 1 should now forge some ronuuitit 
story of strange things done a thousand years ago, and in confirmation 
of this, should endeavor to persuade the Christian world, that tbey Hid 
all along, from that day to this, kept the first day of the week in memory 
of such a hero, an Apollonius, a Bnrcosbas, or a Mohammed ; and had 
all been baptised in his name ; and swore by his name, and upon that 
very book, (which I had then forged, and which they never saw before,) 
in their public judicatures j that this book was their Gospel and law* 
which they had ever since that time, these thousand years past, univer- 
sally received and owned, and none other. I would ask any deist, whe- 
ther he thinks it possible, that such a cheat could pass, or such a letjeod 
be received as the Gospel of Christians : and that they could be made to 
believe, that they never had any other Gospel 1 The same reason is a» 
to the books of Moses, and must he, as to every matter of fact, which 
has all the four marks before mentioned ; and these marks secure 

' any such matter of fact as much from beine invented and imposed ia.mv 
after ages, as at the time when such matters of fact were said to be done. 
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Let me give one very familiar example more in this case. There is 
the Stonehenge in Salisbury Plain, every body knows it ; and yet none 
knows the reason why those great stones were set there, or by whom, or 
in memory of what. 

Now suppose I should write a book to-morrow, and tell there that 
these stones were set up by Hercules, Polyphemus, or Garagantua, in 
memory of such and such of their actions. And for a farther confir- 
mation of this, should say, in this book, that it was wrote at the time 
when such actions were done, and by tlie very actors tliemselves, or 
eye-witnesses. And that this book had been received as truth, and quo- 
ted by authors of the greatest reputation in all ages since. Moreover, 
that this - book was well known in England, and enjoined by act 
of parliament to be taught our children, and that wo did teach it to 
our children, and had been taught it ourselves when we were children. 
I ask any deist whether he thinks this could pass upon England 1 And 
whether, if I, or any other should insist upon it, wo should not, instead 
of bcin£ believed, be sent to Bedlam 1 

Now let as compare this with the Stonehenge, as I may call it, or 
twelve great stones set up at Gilgal, which is told in the fourth chapter 
of Joshua. It is there said, verse 6, that the reason why they were set 
up, was, that when their children in after ages, should ask the meaning 
of it, it should be told them. 

And the thing in memory of which they were set up, was such as could 
not possibly be imposed upon that nation, at that time, when it was said 
to be done : it was as wonderful and miraculous as their passage through 
the Red sea. » 

And withal, free from a very poor objection, which the deists have 
adranccd against that miracle of the Red sea : thinking to solve it by a 
spring tide, with the concurrence of a strong wind, happening at the 
suite time, which left the sand so dry, as that the Israelites beiug all 
foot, might pass through the oozy places and holes, which it must be 
apposed the sea left behind it : but that the Egyptians being all horse 
and chariots, stuck in those holes and were entangled, so as that they 
could not march so fast as the Israelites : and that this was all the mean- 
" in* of its being said, that God took off their [the Egyptians] chariot 
wheels, that they drove them heavily. So that they would make nothing 
extraordinary, at least, not miraculous in all this action. 

This is advanced in Le Clerc's Dissertations upon Genesis, lately 
printed in Holland, and that part with others of tho like tendency, en- 
favoring to resolve other miracles, as that of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
&c. into the mere natural causes, are put into English by the well known 
T. Brown, for the edification of the deists in England. 

But these gentlemen have forgotten, that the Israelites had great herds 
of many thousand cattle with them ; which would be apter to stray, and 
U into those holes, and oozy places in the sand, than horses with riders 
vbo might direct them. 

But such precarious and silly supposes are not worth the answering. 
If there had been no more in this passage through the Red sea, than that 
of a spring tide, &c, it had been impossible for Moses to have made the 
Israelites believe the relation given of it in Exodus, witlAo many par- 
ticulars, which themselvos saw to be true. 
And all those Scriptures which magnify this action, and appeal to it 
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as a full demonstration of the miraculous power of God, must be reputed 
as romance or, legend. 

I say this for the sake of some Christians, who think it no prejudice 
to the truth of the Holy Bible, but rather as an advantage, as rendering 
it more easy to be believed, if they can solve whatever seems miraculous 
in it, by the power of second causes ; and so to make all, as they speali, 
natural and easy. Wherein if they could prevail , the natural and easy 
result would be, not to believe one word in all those sacred oracles. 
For, if things be not as they are told in any relation, that relation must 
be false. And if false in part, we cannot trust to it, either in whole or 
in part. 

Here are to be excepted, mistranslations, and errors, cither in copy 
or in press. But where there is no room lor supposing ot these; as where 
all copies do agree ; there we must either receive all, or reject all I 
mean in any book that pretends to be written from the mouth of God. 
For in other common histories, we may believe part and reject part, as 
we see cause. 

But to return. The passage of the Israelites over Jordan, in memory 
of which these stones at Gilgal were set up, is free from all those 
little carpings before mentioned, that are made as to the passage through 
the Red sea. For notice was given to the Israelites the day before of 
this great miracle to be done, Josh, iii, 5. It was done at noon day, 
before the whole nation. And when the waters of Jordan were divided, 
it was not at any low ebb, but at the time when that river overflowed all 
its banks, verse 15. And it was done, not by winds, or in length of 
time, which winds must take to do it ; but all on the sudden, as soon as 
the feet of the priests that bare the ark were dipped in the brim of the 
water, then the waters which came down from above, stood and rose op 
upon a heap, very far from the city of Adam, that is besides Zaretan: 
and those that came down towards the sea of the plain, even the sab 
sea, failed, and were cut off: and the people passed over, right against 
Jericho. The priests stood in the midst of Jordan, till all the armies 
of Israel had passed over. And it came to pass, when the priests thai 
bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord, were come up, out of the 
midst of Jordan, and the soles of the priests 1 feet were lift up upon the 
dry land, that the waters of Jordan returned unto their place, and flow- 
ed over all his banks as they did before. And the people came up out 
of Jordan, on the tenth day of the first month, and encamped in Gilgal* 
on the east border of Jericho. And those twelve stones which they 
took out of Jordan, did Joshua pitch in Gilgal. And he spake unto the 
children of Israel, saying, when your children shall ask their fathers, in 
time to come, saying, what mean these stones 1 Then shall ye let your 
children know, saying, Israel came over this Jordan on dry land. For 
the Lord your God dried up the waters of Jordan from before you, 
until ye were passed over ; as the Lord your God did to the Red sea, 
which he dried up from before us, until we were gone over. That all 
the people of the earth might know the hand of the Lord, that it is 
mighty : that ye might fear the Lord your God forever ; chapter iv. from 
verse 18. 

If the passage of the Red sea had been only taking advantage of a 
spring tide, or the like, how would this teach all the people of the earth 
that the hand of the Lord was mighty 1 How would a tiling no mm L 
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remarkable, have been taken notice of through all the world 1 How 
would it have taught Israel to fear the Lord, when they must know/ 
that notwithstanding all of these big words, there was so little in it? 
How could they have believed, or received a book, as truth, which they 
knew, told the matter so far otherwise from what it was ? 

But, as I said, this passage over Jordan, which is here compared to 
that of the Red sea, is free from those cavils that are made as to that of the 
Red sea, and is a farther attestation to it, being said to be done in the 
same manner as was that of the Red sea. 

Now, to form our argument, let us suppose, that there never was any 
such thing as that passage over Jordan. That these stones at Gilgal 
were set up upon some other occasion, in some after age. And then 
that some designing man invented this book of Joshua, and said, that it 
was written by Joshua, at that time. And gave this stonage at Gilgal 
for a testimony of the truth of it Would not every body say to him, 
we know the stonage at Gilgal; but we never heard before of this 
reason for it 1 Nor of this book of Joshua 1 Where has it been all this 
while 1 And where and how came you, after so many ages to find it ? 
Besides, this book tells us, that this passage over Jordan was ordained 
to be taught our children, from age to age ; and therefore, that they 
were always to be instructed in the meaning of that stonage at Gilgal as 
a memorial of it. But we were never taught it when we were children ; 
nor did ever teach our children any such thing. And it is not likely 
that it could have been fbrgotton, while so remarkable a stonage did 
continue, which was set up for that, and no other end ! 

And if, for the reason before given, no such imposition could be put 
upon us, as to the stonage at Salisbury Plain : how much less could it 
be as to the stonage at Gilgal ! 

And if where we know not the reason of a bare naked monument, 
soch a sham reason cannot be imposed : how much more is it impossible 
to impose*upon us, in actions and observances, which we celebrate ins 
nemory of particular passages ! How impossible to make us forget Jittjse 
passages which we daily commemorate; and persuade us, that we had. 
always kept such institutions in memory of what we never heard of 
More : that is, that we knew it, before we knew it. 

And if we find it thus impossible for an imposition to be put upon us r 
even in some things, which have not all the four marks before mention- 
ed; how much more impossible is it, that any deceit should be in that 
tiling, where all the four marks do meet ! 

This has been shown in the first place, as to the matters of fact of 
SMses. 

Therefore I come now, secondly, to show, that, as , in the matters of 
Act of Moses, so likewise, all these four marks do meet in the matters 
effect, which are recorded in the Gospel of our blessed Saviour. And 
fey work herein will be the shorter, because ail that is said before, of 
noses and his books, is every way as applicable to Christ and his Gos- 
pel His works and miracles are there said to be done publicly, in the 
face of the world, as he argued to his accusers, " I spake openly to the 
tootid, and in secret have I said nothing, 9 ' John xviii. 20. It is told, 
Acts ii 41, that three thousand at one time ; chap. iv. 4, that above 
fare thousand at another time, were converted, upon conviction of what 
themafihre* had lean, what had been done publicly before their eyes, 
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wherein it was impossible to have imposed upon them. Therefore 
here were the two first of the rules before mentioned. 

Then for tlie two second : baptism and the Lord's sapper were insti- 
tuted as perpetual memorials of these things ; and they were not insti- 
tuted in after ages, but at the very time when these things were said to 
be done ; and have been observed without interruption, in all ages 
through the whole Christian world, down all the way from that time to 
this. And Christ himself did ordain apostles, and other ministers 
of bis Gospel, to preach, and administer these sacraments ; and to govern 
bis church ; and that " always, even unto the end of the world. Matt 
xxviii, 20. Accordingly they have continued by regular succession to 
this day ; and, no doubt, ever shall, while the earth shall last. So that the 
Christian clergy are as notorious a matter of fact, as the tribe of Levi 
among the Jews. And the Gospel is as much a law to the Christians* 
as the book of Moses to the Jews. And it being part of the matter of 
fact related in the Gosj>el, that such an order of men were appointed by 
Christ, and to continue to the end of the world ; consequently, if the 
Gospel was a fiction, and invented (as it must be) in some ages after 
Christ ; then, at that time, when it was first invented, there could be no 
such order of clergy, as derived themselves from the institution of 
Christ ; which must give the lie to the Gospel, and demonstrate tne 
whole to be false. And the matters of fact of Christ being pressed to 
be true, no otherwise than as there was, at that time (whenever tte 
deists will suppose the Gospel to he forged) not only public sacrament! 
of Christ's institution, but an order of clergy, likewise of his appoint- 
ment to administer them : and it being impossible there could be any 
such things before they were invented, it is as impossible that they 
should be received when invented. And therefore, by what was sail 
above, it was as impossible to have imposed upon mankind in this matter, 
by inventing of it in after ages, as at the time when those things were 
said to be done. 

The matters of fact of Mohammed, or what is fabled of the deities, do 
all want some of the aforesaid four rules, whereby the ccrtainry of nut- 
ters of fact is demonstrated. First, Mohanimcd pretended to no miracles, 
as he tells us in his Alcoran, c. 6, &c. and those which are commonly 
told of him pass among the Mohammedans themselves but as legendary 
fables ; and, as such, are rejected by the wise and learned among then; 
as the legends of their saints are in the church of Rome. See Dr.Pri- 
dcaux's life of Mohammed, page 34. 

Hut, in the next place, those which are tokl of him, do all want the 
two first rules before mentioned. For his pretended converse with tfca 
moon ; his Mersa, or night journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence 
to heaven, &c. were not performed before any body. We have only 
his own word for them. And they are as groundless as the delusions of 
Fox, or Muggleton, among ourselves. The same is to be said (in the 
second place) of the fables of the heathen gods, of Mercury's stealing 
sheep, Jupitur's turning himself into a bull, and the like ; besides too 
folly and unworthiness of such senseless pretended miracles. And more- 
over, the wise among the heathen did reckon no otherwise of these but 
as fables, which had a mythology, or mystical meaning in tliem, of 
which several of them have given us the rationale, or explication. And 
%4i plain enough that Ovid meant no other by all his Metamorphoses.. 
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It is true, the heathen deities had their priests: they had likewise 
feasts, games, and ether public institutions in memory of them. But all 
these want the fourth mark, vis. that such priesthood and institutions 
should commence from the time that such things as they commemorate 
were said to be done ; otherwise they cannot secure after ages from im- 
posture, by detecting it, at the time when first invented, as hath been 
argued before. But the Bacchanalia, and other heathen feasts, were 
instituted many ages after what was reported of these gods was said to 
be done, and therefore can be no proof of them. And the priests of 
Bacchus, Apollo, &c, were not ordained by these supposed gods : but 
were appointed by others, in after ages, only in honor to them. And 
therefore these orders of priests are no evidence to the truth of the 
matters of fact, which are reported of their gods. 

III. Now, to apply what has been said, you may challenge all the 
deists in the world to show any action that is fabulous, which has all the 
four rules, or marks before mentioned, No, it is impossible. And (to 
i a little what is spoken to before) the histories of Exodus and the 
Gospel could never have been received, if they had not been true ; be- 

> the institution of the -priesthood of Levi, and of Christ: of the 
sabbath, the passover, of circumcision, of baptism, and the Lord's sup- 
per, &c, are there related, as descending all the way down from those 

i without interruption. And it is full as impossible to persuade 
, that they had been circumcised, baptized, had circumcised or bap- 
tised their children, celebrated passovers, sabbaths, sacraments, &c., 
under the government, and administration of a certain order of priests, 
if they had done none of these things, as to make them believe that they 
had gone through sea upon dry land, seen the dead raised, Ac. And 
without believing of these, it was impossible that either the law, or the 
Gospel, could have been received. 

And the truth of the matters of fact of Exddus and the Gospel, being I 
so otherwise pressed upon men than as they have practised such pub- 
lic institutions ; it is appealing to the senses of mankind for the truth 
of them; and makes it impossible for any to have invented such stories 
in after ages, without a palpable detection of the cheat, when first in- 
vested ; as impossible as to have imposed upon the senses of mankind 
at the time when such public matters of fact were said to be done. 

IV. I do not say, that every thing which wants these four marks is 
false : but, that nothing can he false which has them all. 

I have no manner of doubt, that there was such a man as Julius C te- 
ar; that he fought at Pharsalia, was killed in the senate-house ; and 
may other matters of fact of ancient times, though we keep no public 
tfaaervances in memory of them. 

Bat this shows that the matters of fact of Moses and Christ, have 

> down to us better guarded than any other matters of fact how true 



And yet our deists, who would laugh any man out of the world, as an 
actional brute, that should offer to deny Caesar or Alexander, Homer 
* Virgil, their public works and actions, do, at the same time, value 
ftemselves as the only men of wit and sense, of free, generous, and 
^biassed judgments, for ridiculing the histories of Moses and Christ, 
%at awe infinhely better attested, and guarded with infallible marks, 
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V, Besides that, the importance of the subject would oblige all men 
to inquire more narrowly into the one than the other : for what conse- 
quence it is to me, or to the world, whether there was such m man as 
Caesar ; whether he beat, or was beaten at Pharsalia; whetker Homer 
or Virgil wrote such books ; and whether what is related in the Iliads 
or iEniads be true or false 1 It was not two pence up er down to any 
man in the world. And therefore it is worth no man's while to inqaire 
into it, either to oppose or justify the truth of these relations, . 

But our very souls and bodies, both this life and eternity, are con- 
cerned in the truth of what is related in the Holy Scriptures ; and there- 
fore men would be more inquisitive to search into the truth of these, 
than of any other matters of fact ; examine and sift them narrowly : and 
find out the deceit, if any such could be found : for it concerned them 
nearly, and was of the last importance to them. 

How unreasonable then it is to reject these matters of fact so sifted, 
so examined, and so attested as no other matters of fact in the world 
ever were ; and yet to think it the most highly unreasonable, even to 
madness, to deny other matters of fact, which have not the thousandth 
part of their evidence, and are of no consequence at all to us, whether 
true or false ! 

VI. There are several other topics, from whence the truth of die 
Christian religion is evinced to all who judge by reason, and give then- 
selves leave to consider. As the improbability that ten or twelve poor 
illiterate fishermen should form a design of converting the whole world 
to believe their delusions ; and the impossibility of their affecting k, 
without force of arms, learning, oratory, or any one visible thing that 
could recommend them ! and to impose a doctrine quite opposite to the 
lusts and pleasures of men, and all worldly advantages, or enjoymentt! 
And this in an age of so great learning and sagacity, as that whereii 

. the Gospel was first preached ! That these apostles should not only 
undergo all the scorn nnd contempt, but the severest persecutions, end 
most cruel deaths that could be inflicted, in attestation to what then- 
selves know to be a mere deceit and forgery of their own contriving! 
Some have suffered for errors which they thought to be truth; butnertr 
any for what themselves knew to be lies. And the apostles must knew 
what they taught to be lies, if it was so, because they spoke of those 
things which they said they had both seen and heard, had looked upon, 
and handled with their hands, &c., Acts iv. 20 ; 1 John i. L 

Neither can it be said that they, perhaps, might have proposed some 
temporal advantages to themselves, but missed of them, and met with 
sufferings instead of them : for, if it had been so, it is more probable, 
that when they saw their disappointment, they would have discovered 
their conspiracy ; especially when they might not only have saved cbeir 
lives, but got great rewards for doing it ; than that no one of them shoold 
ever have been brought to do this. 

But this is not all ; for they tell us that their Master bid them expect 
nothing but sufferings in this world. This is the tenure of all that Get* 
pel which they taught. And they told the same to all whom they col- 
verted. So that here was no disappointment. 

For, all that were converted by them, were converted upon the carta* 
expectation of sufferings, and bidden prepare for it. Christ commanded 
his disciples to take up their cross daily and follow him ; and told the* 
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that in the world they should have tribulation ; that whoever did not 
forsake father, mother, wife* children, lands, and their very lives, could 
not be bis disciples; that he, who sought to save his life n this world, 
should lose it » the next. 

Now, that this despised doctrine of the cross should prevail so univer- 
sally -against the allurements of flesh and blood, and all the blandish- 
ments of this world: against the. rage and persecution of all the kings 
and powers of the earth, must show its original to be Divine, and its 
protector Almighty. What is it else, could conquer without arms, per- 
suade without rhetoric, overcome enemies, disarm tyrants, and subdue 
empires without opposition! 

VII. We may add to all this, the testimonies of the most bitter 
enemies and persecutors of Christianity, both Jews and Gentiles, to 
the truth of the matter of fact of Christ, such as Josephus and Tacitus ; 
of which the first flourished about forty years after the death of 
Christ, and the other about seventy years after : so that they were 
capable of examining into the truth, and wanted not prejudice and 
malice sufficient to have inclined them to deny the matter of fact itself 
of Christ : but their confessing to it, as likewise Lucian, Ceisus, Por- 
phyry, and Julian the apostate ; the Mohammedans since, and all other 
enemies of Christianity that have arisen in the world, is an undeniable 
attestation to the truth of the matter of fact. 

VIIL But there is another argument more strong and convincing 
than, even this matter of fact ; more than the certainty of what I see 
with my eyes : and which the apostle Peter called a more sure word, 
that is, proof, that what he saw and heard upon the holy mount, when 
cur blessed Saviour was transfigured before him and two other of the 
apostles : for, having repeated that passage as a proof of that whereof 
they were eye-witnesses, and heard the voice from heaven giving 
attestation to our Lord Christ, 2 Pet. i. 16, 17,18. He says, ver. 19, 
▼ehave also a more sure word of prophecy for the proof of this Jesus 
deing the Messiah, that is, the prophecies which had gone before of 
him, from the beginning of the world ; and all exactly fulfilled in him. 
Men may dispute an imposition or delusion upon our outward senses ; 
sat how can that be false that has been so long, even from the begui- 
ling of the world, and so often by all the prophets, in several ages fore- 
told ; now can this be an imposition, or a forgery 1 

This is particularly insisted on in the " Method with the Jews" and 
eren the deists must eonfess, that the book we call the Old Testament 
was in the hands of the Jews long before our Saviour came into the world. 
And if they will be at the pains to eompare the prophecies that are there 
af the Messiah, with the fulfilling- of them, as to time, place, and all other 
circumstances, in the person, birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
aon ef our blessed Saviour, will find this proof what our apostles here 
caDs it, a light shining in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day- 
•tar arise in your hearts ; which God grant Here is no possibility of 
deceit or imposture. 

Old prophecies, (and all these so agreeing) could not have been con- 
trived to countenance a new cheat : and nothing could be a cheat that 
could fulfill all these. 

For this, therefore, I refer the deists, to the " Method with the Jews." 
» i dame them likewise to look there, sect, xi and consider the pro- 
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phecies given so long ago, of which they see the fulfilling at this day t 
with their own eyes, of the state of the Jews, for many ages past, and 
at present; without a king, or priest, or temple, or sacrifice, scattered 
to the four winds, sifted as with a sieve, among all nations ; yet so pre- 
served, and # always to be, a distinct people from all others of the whole 
earth. Whereas those mighty monarchies which oppressed the Jews, 
and which commanded the world in their turns ; and had the greatest 
human prospect of perpetuity, were to be extinguished as they hare 
been, even that their names should be blotted out from under heave cu 

As likewise, that as remarkable of our blessed Saviour, concerning 
the preservation and progress of the Christian church, when in hei 
swaddling clothes, consisting only of a few poor fishermen* Not by the 
sword, as that of Mohammed, but under all the persecution of men and 
hell ; which yet should not prevail against her* 

But though I offer these, as not to he slighted by the deists, to irhidj 
they can show nothing equal in all profane history : and In which it b 
impossible any cheat can lie ; yet 1 put them not upon the same foots 
the prophecies before mentioned of the marks and coming of the Messiah, 
which have been since the world began* 

And that general expectation of die whole earth, at the time of hi* 
coming, insisted upon in the " Method with the Jews/ 1 sect, v. is greatly 
to be noticed. 

But, I say, the foregoing prophecies of our Saviour, are so suw 
a proof, as even miracles would not be sufficient to break their authority, 

I mean, if it were possible thai a true miracle could be wrought in 
contradiction to them. For that would be for God to contradict hinnefc 

But no sign or wonder, that could possibly be solved, should shale 
this evidence. 

It is this that keeps the Jews in their obstinacy. Though they can- 
not deny the matters of fact done by our blessed Saviour, to be truly 
miracles, if so done as said. Nor can they deny that they were so done, 
because they have all the four marks before mentioned. Yet they can- 
not yield ! Why 1 Because they think that the Gospel is in contnufrc- 
tion to the law. Which, if it were, the consequence would be unaTdid* 
able, that both could not be true. To solve this, is the business of the 
" Method of the Jews. 1 ' But the contradiction, which they suppose* it 
in their comments that they put upon the law ; especially they eipeci a 
literal fulfilling of those promises of the restoration of Jerusalem, and 
outward glories of the church, of which there is so frequent mention in 
the books of Moses, the Psalms, and all the prophets. And many 
Christians do expect the same ; and take those texts as literally as thft 
Jews do. We do believe and pray for the conversion of the Jews. For 
this end they have been so miraculously preserved, according to tht 
prophecies so long before of it. And when that time shall come, as 
they are most honorable and ancient of all the nations on the earth* so 
will their church return to be the mother Christian church, as she was 
at first ; and Rome must surrender to Jerusalem. Then all nations 
will How thither. And even -Ezekiel's temple may be literally built 
there, in the metropolis of the whole earth ; which Jerusalem must be, 
when the fullness of the Gentiles, shall meet with the conversion of tbi 
Jews* For no nation will contend with the Jews* nor church with 
Jerusalem for supremacy. All nations wilt be ambitious to draw their 
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riginal from the Jews, whose are the the fathers, and from whom, as 
eocerning the flesh, Christ came. 

Then wUl be fulfilled that outward grandeur and restoration of the 
ews and of Jerusalem, which they expect, pursuant to the prophecies. 
. They pretend not that this is limited to any particular time of the 
ajign of the Messiah. They are sure it will not be at the beginning ; 
M- they expect to go through great conflicts and trials with their 
iessiah (as the Christian church has done) before his final conquest, 
ad that they come to reign with him. So that this is no obstruction 
> their embracing of Christianity. They see the same things ful- 
lled in us, whicn they expect themselves ; and we expect the same 
kings they do. 

I tell this to the deists, lest they may think that the Jews have some 
tronger arguments than they know of; that they are not persuaded by 
be miracles of our blessed Saviour, and by the fulfilling of all the pro- 
ihecies in him, that weie made concerning the Messiah. 

As I said before, I would not plead even miracles against these. 

And if this is sufficient to persuade a Jew, it is much more so to a 
letst, who labors not under these objections. 

Besides I would not seem to clash with that (in a sound sense) reason- 
ible caution, used by Christian writers, not to put the issue of the truth 
■/holly upon miracles, without this addition, when not done in contra- 
diction to the revelations already given in the holy Scriptures. 

And they do it upon this consideration, though it is impossible to 
rappose that God would work a real miracle, in contradiction to what 
be has already revealed ; yet men may be imposed upon by false and 
leeming miracles, and pretended revelations, (as there are many exam- 
ples, especially in the church of Rome,) and so may be shaken in the 
frith, if they keep not to the holy Scriptures as their rule. 

We are told, 2 Thess. xi. 9, of him whose coming is after the working 
sf Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders. AndRev.xiii. 
14, xvi. 14, and xix. 20, of the devil and false prophets, working mira- 
cles. But the word, in all these places, in only semeia, signs, that is, as 
it is rendered, Mat. xxv. 24, which though sometimes it may be used to 
agnify real miracles, yet not always, nor in these places. For though 
every miracle be a sign and a wonder, yet every sign or wonder is not 
1 miracle. 

IX. Here it may be proper to consider a common topic of the deists, 
•ho, when they are not able to stand out against the evidence of fact, 
that such and such miracles have been done ; then turn about and deny 
Rich things to be miracles, at least, that we can never be sure whether 
my wonderful thing that is shown to us be a true or a false miracle. , 

And the great argument they go upon is this, that a miracle being that 
rhicb exceeds the power of nature, we cannot know what exceeds it, 
nless we know the utmost extent of the power of nature : and no man 
fetends to know that ; therefore, that no man can certainly know whe- 
ler any event be miraculous. And, consequently, he may be cheated 
i bis judgment between true and false miracles. 

To which I answer, that men may be so cheated, and there are many . 
xamples of it 

But that though we may not always know when we are cheated, 
et we can certainly tell, in many cases, when we are not cheated. 

16* 
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For though we do not know the utmost extent of the power of nature, 
perhaps, in any one thing ; yet it does not follow, that we know doe the 
nature of any thing, in some measure; and that certainly too* For ex- 
ample ; though I do not know the utmost extent of the power of fire, 
yet I certainly know, that it is the nature of fire to burn ; and that when 
proper fuel is administered to it, it is contrary to the nature of fire not 
to consume it Therefore, if I see three men taken off the street, in 
their common wearing apparel, and without any preparation cast into 
the midst of a burning fiery furnace ; and that the flame was so fierce, 
i that it burnt up those men that threw them in ; and yet that those who 
were thrown, should walk up and down in the bottom of the furnace, 
and I should see a fourth person with them of glorious appearance like 
the Son of God ; and that these men should come up again out of tho 
furnace without any harm, or so much as the smell of fire upon them- 
selves, oi* their clothes, I could not he deceived in thinking that there 
was a stop put to the nature ef fire, as to these men ; and that it had its 
effect upon the men whom it burnt at the same tfmey 

Again, though I cannot tell how wonderful and sudden an increase of 
corn might be produced by the concurrence of many causes, as a wan 
climate, the fertility of the soil, &c. ; yet this I can certainly kaov, 
that there is not that natural force in the breath of two or three wonb 
spoken to multiply one small loaf of bread so fast, in the breaking of it, 
as truly and really, not only in appearance and show to the eye, but to 
fill the bellies of several thousand hungry persons ; and that the frag- 
ments should be much more than the bread was at first 

So neither in a word spoken, to raise the dead, cure diseases, &c 

Therefore, though we know not the utmost extent of the power of 
nature ; yet we can certainly know what is contrary to the nature of 
several such things as we do know. 

And therefore, though we may be cheated and imposed upoitjin many 
seeming miracles and wonders, yet there are some things wherein we 
may be certain. 

But farther, the debts acknowledge a God, of an almighty power, whl 
made all things ; yet they would put it out of bis power to make any 
revelation of his will to mankind. For if we cannot be certain of any 
miracle, how should we know when God sent any thing extraordinary 
to us ? 

Nay, how should we know the ordinary power of nature, if we know 
not what exceeded It ? If we know not what is natural, how do we 
know there is such a thing as nature 1 That all is not supernatural, all 
miracles, and so disputable, till we come to downright scepticism, and 
doubt the certainty of our outward senses, whether we see, hear, or 
feel; or all be not a miraculous illusion ! 

Which, because I know the deists are not inclined to do, therefore 1 
will return to pursue my argument upon the conviction of our outward 
senses, desiring only this, that they would allow the senses of other men 
jj- to be as certain as their own. Which they cannot refuse, since without ^ 

F" this, they can have no certainty of their own. j 

> X. Therefore, from what has been said, the cause is. summed up 

shortly in this, that though we cannot see what was done before our tuna, 
;7*t by the marks which I have laid down concerning the certainty el 
of fact done before our time, we may be as much assured of the 
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nth of them, as if we saw them with our eyes ; because whatever mat* 
*r of fact has all the four marks before mentioned, could never have 
een invented and received, but upon the conviction of the outward 
Buses of all those who did receive it, as before is demonstrated. And 
therefore the topic which I have chosen does stand upon the conviction 
ven of men's outward senses* And since you have confined me to one 
opic, I have not insisted upon the other, which I have only named. 

XI. And it now lies upon the deists, if they would appear as men of 
oason, to show some matters of fact of former ages, which they allow to 
» true* that has greater evidence of its truth, than the matters of fact of 
Moses and of Christ : otherwise they cannot, with any show of reason, 
reject the one, and yet admit of the other. 

But I have given them greater latitude than this ; for I have shown 
nch marks of the truth of the matters of fact of Moses and of Christ, as 
ao other matters of fact of those times, however true*, have but these 
only : and I put it upon them to show any forgery that has all these 
narks. 

This is a short issue. Keep them close to this. This determines the 
cause all at once. 

Let them produce their Apollonius Tyaneeus, whose life was put into 
English by the execrable Charles Blount* and compared with all the wit 
Vsi malice he was master of, to the life and miracles of our blessed Sa- 
viour. Let them take aid from all the legends of the Church of Rome, 
those pious cheats, the sorest disgraces in Christianity ; and which have 
bid the fairest of any one contrivance to overturn the certainty of the 
miracles of Christ, and his apostles, and the whole truth of the Gospel, 
by putting them all upon the same foot ; at least, they are so understood 
by the generality of their devotees, though disowned and laughed at by 
the learned, and men of sense among them. 

Let them pick and choose the most probable of all the fables of the 
leathen deities, and see if they can find in any of these, the four 
Harks before mentioned. 

Otherwise let them submit to the irrefragable certainty of the Chris- 
ian religion. 

XII. But if, notwithstanding all that is said, the deists will still con* 
tend, that all this is but priestcraft, the invention of priests, for their own 
profit, &c, then they will give us an idea of priests, far different from 
»hat they intend ; for then, we must look upon these priests, not only 
H the cunningest and wisest of mankind, but we shall be tempted to 
sdore them as deities, who have such power, as to impose, at their plea- 
sure, upon the senses of mankind, to make them believe, that they had 
practised such public institutions, enacted them by laws, taught them to 
their children, &c., when they had never done any of these things, or 

* Th? hand oJ thai scorner, which durst write such outrageous blasphemy against 
bUVUhcr, the Divine veugnuice hnn made his own executioner. This I would not 
hiTc rm-ntioned, (because the like judgment tins befallen others,) but that the Theis- 
frif Cluh have set thU up oh a principle ; mid pi in ted a vindication of this samejBlount 
fcr Bordering himself, by way of justification for self-murder. "Which some of them 
life fetoce, as well as formerly, luinibly practised upon themselves. Therefore this 
w do common judgment to which they are delivered, but a visible mark set upon 
tWnt* to show how far God has forsaken them | and as a caution to all Christians to 
Wife of them, and not to come near the tents of these wicked men, lest they perish 
in tberr destruction, both ot bouI mid body. 
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even so much as heard of them before : end thea, nptm ti 
their believing that they had done such things as thejr never did, to taske 
them farther believe, upon the same foundation, whatever they pleased 
to impose upon them, as to former ages: I say, such a power as the, 
must exceed all that is human ; and consequently, make us rank these 
priests far above the condition of mortals. 

2. Nay, this were to make them outdo all that has ever been related 
of the infernal powers ; for though their legerdemain had extended to 
deceive some unwary beholders; and their power of working soffit 
seeming miracles has been great, yet it never reached, or ever was ap- 
posed to reach so far, as to deceive the senses of all mankind in matu<n 
of such public and notorious nature as those of which we now speak, to 
make them believe, that they had enacted laws for such public obser- 
vances, continually practised them, taught them to their children, w\ 
had been instructed in them themselves from their childhood, if they had 
never enacted, practised, taught, or been taught such things. 

3. And as this exceeds all the power of hell and devik, so is ii mm 
thau ever God Almighty has done since the foundation of the worli 
None of the miracles that he has shown, or belief which he has required 
to any thing that he has revealed, has ever contradicted the outward 
senses of any one man in the world, much less of all mankind logrtbtf- 
For miracles being appeals to our outward senses, if tucy should ow* 
throw the certainty of our outward senses, must destroy, with it* all their 
own certainty as to us ; since we have no other way to judge of a mxn* 
cle exhibited to our senses, than upon the supposition of the certainly 
of our senses, upon which we give credit to a miracle that is shovit to 
our senses. 

4. This, by the way, is a yet unanswered argument against the mira- 
cle of transubstantiation, and shows the weakness of the defence wliich 
the church of Rome offers for it, (from whom the So ci mans have licked 
It up, and of late, have gloried much in it among us,) that the doctrines 
of the trinity or incarnation contain as great seeming absurdities as tbii 
of transubstantiation. For I would ask, which of our senses it is which 
tho doctrines of the trinity or incarnation do contradict t Is it our see- 
ing, hearing, feeling, taste, or smell? whereas transubstantiation doc4 
contradict all of these. Therefore the comparison is exceeding short* 
and out of purpose. But to return. 

If the Christian religion be a cheat, and nothing else but the inner 
tion of priests, and carried on by their craft, it makes their power and 
wisdom greater than that of men, angels, or devils ; and more thus God 
himself ever yet showed or expressed, to deceive and impose uj>on tte 
senses of mankind, in such public and notorious matters of fact. 

XUI. And this miracle, which the deists must run into to avoid 
these recorded of Moses and Christ, is much greater, and more ssw 
ishiug, ih.m all the Scriptures tell of them. 

iSo th it these men who laugh at all miracles, are now obliged to ac* 
con ni for the greatest of all, how the senses of mankind could be imposed 
upoj] in such puhlic matters of fact. 

And how then can they make the priests the most contemptible of alt 
mankind, since they make them the sole authors of this the greatest of 
"os T 

And since the deists (these men of sense and reason) have so 
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ile and mean an idea of the priests of all religions, why do they not 
icover the world out of the possession and government of such block- 
sad* ? Why do they suffer kings and states to be led by them ; to es- 
hlish their deceits by laws, and inflict penalties upon the opposers of 
em 1 Let the deists try their hands ; they have been trying, and are now 
my about it. And free liberty they have. Tet they have not prevailed, 
mt even ever yet did prevail in any civilized or generous nation. And 
oogh they have made some inroads among the Hottentots, and some other 
' the most brutal part of mankind, yet are they still exploded, and priests 
iVB and do prevail against them, among not only the greatest, but best 
urt of the world, and the most glorious for arts, learning and war. 

XV. For as the devil does ape God, in his institutions of religion, his 
asts and sacrifices, &c., so likewise in his priests, without whom, no 
ligioQ, whether true or false, can stand. False religion is but a cor- 
ption of the true. The true was before it, though it be followed close 
ton the heels. 

The revelation made to Moses is older than any history extant in 
e heathen world. The heathens, in imitation of him, pretended like- 
i*e to their revelations ; but I have given those marks which distin- 
ash them from the true : none of them have those four marks before 
entioned. 

Now the deists think all revelations to be equally pretended and a 
Mat ; and the priests of all religions to be the same contrivers and jug- 
ers ; and therefore they proclaim war equally against all, and are 
|naUy engaged to bear the brunt of all. 

And if the contest be only between the deists and the priests, which 
F them are the men of the greatest parts and sense, let the effects de- 
rmine it ; and let the deists yield the victory to their conquerors, who 
|r their own confession carry all the world before them. 

XVI. If the deists say, that this is because all the world are block- 
sad*, as well as those priests who govern them; that all are blockheads 
ccept the deists, who vote themselves only to be men of sense : this 
esides the modesty of it) will spoil their great and beloved topic, in 
malf of what they call natural religion, against the revealed, viz. 
mealing to the common reason of mankind. This they set up against 
(relation ; think this to be sufficient for all the uses of men, here or 
xeafter, (if there be any after state,) and therefore that there is no 
le of revelation ; this common reason they advance as infallible, at 
ast, as the surest guide, yet now cry out upon it, when it turns against 
em ; when this common reason runs after revelation, (as it always has 
me,) then common reason is a beast, and we must look for reason, not 
om the common sentiments of mankind, but only among the beaux, the 
nsts. 

XVII. Therefore if the deists would avoid the mortification (which 
oold be very uneasy to them) to yield and submit to be subdued and 
nred down before the priests, whom of all mankind they hate and 
sspise ; if they would avoid this, let them confess as the truth is, That 
iigion is no invention of priests, but of Divine original : that priests 
ere instituted by the same author of religion ; and that their order is a 
vpetual and living monument of the matters of fact of their religion, 
•titnted from the time that such matters of fact were said to be done, 

the Levhes from Moses ; the apostles, and succeeding clergy, from 
brist, to this day. That no heathen priests can say the same : they 
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were not appointed by the gods whom they served, but by others in after 
ages : they cannot stood the testt>f the four rules before mentioned, 
which the Christian priests can do, and they only. Now the Christian 
priesthood, as instituted by Christ himself and continued by succession 
to this day, being as impregnable and flagrant a testimony to the truth 
of the matters of fact of Christ, as the sacraments, or any. other public 
institutions : besides that, if the priesthood were taken away, the sacra- 
ments, and other public institutions, which are administered by their 
hands, must fall with them : therefore the devil has been most busy, and 
bent his greatest force, in all ages, against the priesthood, knowing, that 
if that goes down, all goes with it. 

XVIII. And now, last of all, if one word of advice would not be lost 
upon men who think so immeasurably of themselves, as the deists, you 
may represent to them, what a common condition they are in, who spend 
that life and sense, which God has given them, in ridiculing the greatest 
of his blessings, his revelations of Christ, and by Christ, to redeem those 
from eternal misery, who shall believe in him and obey his laws. And 
that God, in his wonderful mercy and wisdom, has so guarded his reve- 
lations, as that it is past the power of men or devils to counterfeit ; and 
that there is no denying of them, unless we will be so absurd, as to dear 
not only the reason, but the certainty of the outward senses, not only of 
one, or two, or three, but of mankind in general. That this case is so 
very plain, that nothing but want of thought can hinder any to discover 
it That they must yield it to be so plain, unless they can show some 
forgery, which has all the four marks before set down. But if they can- 
not do this, they must quit their cause, and yield a happy victory over 
themselves; or else sit down under all that ignominy, with which they 
have loaded the priests, of being, not only the most pernicious, but (what 
will gall them more) the roost inconsiderate, and inconsiderable of 
mankind. 

Therefore, let them not think it an undervaluing of their worthiness, 
that their whole cause is comprised within so narrow a compass : and 
no more time bestowed upon it than it is worth. 

But let them, rather, reflect, how far they have been all this time from 
Christianity ; whose rudiments they are yet to learn ! How far from 
the way of salvation ! How far the race of their lives is run, before 
they have set one step in the road to heaven. And therefore how much 
diligence they ought to use, to redeem all that time they have lost, lest 
they lose themselves for ever, and be convinced, by a dreadful experi- 
ence, when it is too late, that the Gospel is a truth, and of the last con- 
sequence. 



A SECOND LETTER BY THE REV. CHARLES LESLIE. 



SIR ; — I have read over your papers with great satisfaction, and I 
heartily bless God with you, and for you, that he has had mercy upon 
you, and opened your eyes, to see the wondrous things of his law, to 
convince you of those irrefragable proofs he has afforded for the irnti 
and authority of the Holy Scriptures, such as no other writing on * 
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can pretend to, and which are incompatible with any forgery or deceit. 
He has given you likewise that true spirit of repentance to bring forth 
the fruits thereof; that is, to maker what satisfaction you can for the 
injuries you have done to religion, by answering what has been published 
formerly by yourself against it ; and being converted, you endeavor to 
strengthen your brethren. 

I. CREATION. 

You have laid the true foundation of the being of God, against the 
Atheist ; of his creation of the world, and providence, against the asser- 
ters of blind chance. If all be chance, then their thoughts are so too ; 
and there's no reasoning or argument in the world. 

Others, because they know not what to say, suppose the world and 
all things in it to have been from eternity, and to have gone on, as now, 
in a constant succession of men begetting men, trees springing from 
trees, &c. without any beginning. 

But if it was always as it is now, then every thing had a beginning, 
every man, bird, beast, tree, &c. And what has a beginning, cannot 
be without a beginning. , 

Therefore as it is evident that nothing can make itself, it is equally 
evident that a succession of things made must have a beginning. A 
succession of beginnings cannot be without a beginning ; for that would 
be literally a beginning without a beginning, which is a contradiction 
in terms. 

II. PROVIDENCE. 

As to deny Providence in the first cause, is the denying of a God : 
Whence had we our providence ? For we find we have a providence 
to forecast and contrive how to preserve and govern that which we make * 
or acquire : therefore there must be a providence much more eminently 
in God, to preserve and govern all the works which he has made. He 
that made^the eye, does he not see 1 And he who put providence into 
the heart of man, has he none himself? 

And the glory of his wisdom and power seems greater to us in the 
acts of his providence than even in those of creation, especially in his 
governing the actions of free agents, without taking from them the free- 
dom of their will to do as they list, and turning their very evil into good 
by the almightiness of his wisdom. We see great part of this every day 
before our eyes, iu his turning the counsels of the wise into foolishness, 
and trapping the wicked into the works of their own hands. This strikes 
us more sensibly, and is nearer to us than the making of a tree or a star; 
and we feel that over-ruling power in his providence which we contem- 
plate in his creation. 

When the sins of men are increased to provoke God to take vengeance, 
he permits the spirit of fury to incline their wills to war and destruction 
of each other, and nation rises up against nation; and when in his mercy 
he thinks the punishment is sufficient, he calms their rage like the roar- 
ing of the sea, and there is peace. And they are so free agents in all 
this, that they think it is all their own doing ; and so really it is, though 
under the unseen direction of a Superior Power. 

But not only in the public transactions of the world his providence is 
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observable; there is no man who has taken notice of Ins own life, but 
must find it as to his very private affairs, a thought sometimes darting 
into his mind to rid him out of a difficulty, or show him an advantage, 
which he could not find in much considering before. At other times a 
man's mind is so clouded as if his eyes were shut, that he cannot see his 
way. Again, several events which he thought most fanest,* and his otter 
ruin, he finds afterwards to be much for the best, and that he had been 
undone if that had not happened which he feared. On the other hand, 
many things which he thought for his greatest benefit, he has found to be 
for his hurt. This shows a providence which sees further than we can, 
and disposes all our actions, though done in the full freedom of our own 
will, to what events, either good or bad for us, as he pleases. 

III. REVELATION. 

But these considerations from the creation and providence, though 
admirable and glorious, are within the oracles of reason, and are tot 
earthly things, in comparison of those heavenly things which God has 
revealed to man at sundry times, and in divers manners, and are record- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, and which otherwise it was impossible for 
man to have known. " For what man is he that can know the counsel j 
" of God 1 Or who can think what the will of the Lord is ? For the 
" thoughts of mortal men are miserable, and our devices are but uncer- 
44 tain ; for the corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the eartUf 
'• tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth upon many things; 
" and hardly do we guess aright at things that are upon earth, and with 
44 labor do we find the things that are before us: but the things that are 
" t in heaven, who hath searched out ? M t 

This then must be purely the subject of revelation ; but when the 
deist is come thus far, he is entered into a wide field ; for all religion* 
Jewish, Heathen, Christian and Mahometan, pretend to revelation for 
their original. 

To clear this point was the design of the Short Method with the de- 
ists, which gave the first opportunity to our conversation. 

The Heathen and Mahometan religions not only want those mtrkf 
(there set down) which ascertain the truth of fact, but their morals and 
worship are impure, and inconsistent with the attributes of God ; as the 
indulgence of fornication and uncle anness among the Heathen, and their 
human sacrifices (most abhorrent to the God of holiness and mercy) and 
the filthy obscenity of their very sacra ; besides the great defect of their 
morals which knew no such thing as humility, forgiveness of injuries, 
loving their enemies, and returning good for evil. Some of their phi* 
losophers spoke against revenging of injuries, as bringing greater injur/ 
to ourselves, or not worth the while ; but not upon the account of ho- "" 
manity and love to our brethren, and doing them good, though they did ; ■ 
evil to us ; and by the word humilitas, they meant only a lowness and *■ 
dejection of mind, which is a vice ; but they had no notion of it as a 
virtue, in having a low opinion of one's self, and in honor preferrinf 
others before us : this they thought a vice and abjection of spirits. Tot 
may see pride and self-conceit run through all their philosophy, be* 

* Deadly, mortal t Wisdom, is. 13, 14, li, IS, 
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besides their principle of increasing their empire, by conquering other 
countries who did them no harm, whom they called barbarians. 

Into this class comes likewise the Sensual Paradise proposed by Ma- 
homet, and his principle of propagating his religion by the sword. 

The Jewish religion has all the certainty of fact, and its morals are 
good ; but because of the hardness of their hearts, they came not up to 
the primitive purity, as in case of polygamy and divorce, wherein our 
blessed Saviour reduces them to the original, that from the beginning it was 
not so ; and in several other cases mentioned in his sermon upon the Mount. 

Therefore the perfection of morals, and of the true knowledge of God, 
was reserved for the Christian religion, which has, in more abundant 
manner than even the Jewish, the infallible marks of the truth of the 
facts, in the multitude and notoriety of the miracles wrought by our bles- 
sed Saviour beyond those of Moses. Which fully answers the objection 
of the Jews, that Christ wrought his miracles by Beelzebub: for then, 
as he said to them, ** By whom do your children cast out devils ?" Was 
it by the spirit of God or Beelzebub, that Moses and the prophets wrought 
their miracles 1" 

Then from the purity and heavenliness of his doctrines, all levelled to 
destroy the kingdom of Satan, those wicked principles and idolatrous 
worship wliich he had set up in the world ; the other answer of our 
blessed Saviour concludes demonstratively, of a kingdom divided against 
itself; that if Satan cast out Satan to promote that doctrine which 
Christ taught, we must alter our notion of the devil, and suppose him 
to be good, and his kingdom must then be at an end ; which we see not 
yet done, for wickedness still reigns in the world. 

IV. OBJECT. AS TO THE HOLT TRINITY. 

Against these things reason has nothing to object, but then prejudices 
are raised up against what is revealed, as being of things that are above our 
reason, and out of its reach ; as chiefly the doctrine of the blessed Trinity. 

In answer to which we may consider, that if such things were not 
above our reason, there needed no revelation of them, but only a bare 
proposal of them to our reason, made by any body without any authority, 
and their own evidence would carry them through. 

In the next place, we must acknowledge that there are many things 
in the Divine nature far out of the reach of our reason. That it must be 
so : for how can finite comprehend infinite ? Who can think what eter- 
nity is 1 A duration without beginning, or succession of parts or time ! 
Who can so much as imagine or frame any idea of a being, neither made by 
itself, nor by any other t Of omnipresence 1 Of a boundless immensity ?&c 

Yet all this reason obliges us to allow, as the necessary consequences 
of a first cause. 

And where any thing is established upon the full proof of reason, there 
ten thousand objections or difficulties, though we cannot answer them, 
are of no force at all to overthrow it. Nothing can do that, but to re- 
fute those reasons upon which it is established ; till when the truth and 
certainty of the thing remains unshaken, though we cannot explain it, nor 
solve the difficulties that arise from it. < 

And if it is so, upon the point of reason, much more upon that of 
revelation, whore the subject matter is above our reason, and could never 
Jiave been found out by it. 

17 
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All td be done in that case is, to satisfy ourselves of the troth of the 
fact, that such things were revealed of God, and are no impostors This 
is done, as to the Holy Scriptures, by the four marks tofae-uteotioned. 

And as to the contradiction alledged in three being one, it is no con- 
tradiction, unless it be said, that three are one, in the self same respect: 
for in divers respects there is no sort of difficulty, that one may be three, 
or three thousand ; as one army may consist of many thousands, and yet 
it is but one army : there is but one human nature, and yet there are 
multitudes of persons who partake of that nature. 

Now it is not said that the three persons in the Divine nature are one 
person, that would be a contradiction : but it is said, that the three per- 
sons are one nature. They are not three and one in the same respect; 
they are three as to persons, and one as to nature. Here is no contradiction. 

Again, that may be a contradiction in one nature, which is not so in 
another: for example; it is a contradiction that a man can go two yardi 
or miles as soon as one, because two is hut one and another one ; vei 
this is no contradiction to sight, which can reach a star as soon as if if 
top of a chimney ; and the sun darts his rays in one instant from hearen 
to earth : but more than all these is the motion of thought, to which no 
distance of place is any interruption ; which can arrive at Japan as *ooj] 
as at a yard's distance ; and can run into (bo immensity of possibilities. 

Now there are no words possible, whereby to give any notion or ittea 
of sight or light toa man born blind : and consequently to reconcile the 
progress of sight or light to him from being an absolute contradiction: 
because he can measure it no otherwise than according to the motion of 
legs or arms, for he knows none other ; therefore we cannot charge tin 
as a contradiction in one nature, which ts so in another, unless we un- 
derstand both natures perfectly well: and therefore we cannot rharet 
that as a contradiction in the incomprehensible nature of behig three in 
one, though we found it to be so in our nature ; which we do not, be- 
cause, as before said, they are not three and one in the same respect 

Now, let us further consider, that though there is no comparison be- 
tween finite and infinite, yet we have nearer resemblances of the three 
and one in God, than there is of sight to a man bom blind. For then? j 
is nothing in any of the other four senses that has any resemblance ar all to 
that of seeing, or that can give such a man any notion whatever of it 

But we find in our own nature, which is said to ho made after thv 
image of God, a very near resemblance of his Holy Trinity, and oftk 
different operations of each of the Divine Persons* 

For example ; to know a thing present, and to remember what is past, 
and to love or hate, are different operations of our mind, and performed 
by different faculties of it. Of these, the understanding is the father 
faculty, and gives being to things, as to us ; for what we know not, ii w 
us as if it were not. This answers to creation- From this faculty prr 
ceeds the second, that of memory, which is a preserving of what the un- 
derstanding has created to us. Then the third faculty, that of the wiB, 
which loves or hates, proceeds from both the other ; for we cannot low 
or hate what is not first created by the understanding, and preserved » 
us by the* memory. 

And though these are different faculties, and their operations different, 
that the second proceeds from the first, or is begotten by it ; and the third 
proceeds from the first and second in conjunction, so that one is befaft |^ 
the other in order of .nature, yet not in time ; for they are aJ] congenial, > 
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Ad one is- as sooo in the soul as the other; and yet they make not throe 
ouk, but one soul And though their operation* are different, and the 
ne proceeds trom the other, yet no one can act without the other, and 
bey all concur to every act of each; for in understanding and remem- 
lering, there is a concurrent act of the will to consent to such understand* 
ag or remembering, so that no one can act without the other ; in which 
ense none is before or after the other, nor can any of them be or exist 
rithout the other. 

But what we call faculties in the soul, we call persons in the Godhead f 
tecause there are personal actions attributed to each of them ; as that 
>f sending, and being sent; to take flesh, and be born, &c* 

And we have no other word whereby to express it; we speak it after 
the manner of men ; nor could we understand, if we heard any of those 
mspeakable words, which express the Divine Nature in its proper es- 
lence ; therefore we must make allowances, and great ones, when we 
ipply words of our nature to the Infinite and Eternal Being. We must 
u* argue strictly and philosophically from them, more than from God's 
being said to repent, to be angry, &c. They are words ad captum % in 
condescension to our weak capacities, and without which we could not 
understand. 

But this I say, that there are nearer resemblances afforded to us of this 
ineffable mystery of the Holy Trinity, than there is betwixt one of our 
mtward senses and another, than there is to a blind man of colors, or of 
the motion of light or sight : and a contradiction in the one will not in* 
for a contradiction in the other: though it is impossible to be solved, as 
in the instance before given of a man born blind, till we come to know 
>oth natures distinctly. 

And if we had not the experience of the different faculties of our mind, 
lie contradiction would appear irreconcileable to all our philosophy, how 
three could be one, each distinct from the other, yet but one soul : one 
proceeding from, or being begot by the other ; and yet all coeval, and 
none before or after the other : and as to the difference betwixt faculties 
sad persons, substance and subsistence, it is a puzzling piece of philoso- 
phy. And though we give not a distinct subsistence to a faculty, it has 
an existence, and one faculty can no more be another, than one person 
can be another: so that the case seems to be alike in both, as to what 
concerns our present difficulty of three and one ; besides what before is 
aaid, that by the word person, when applied to God, (for want of a proper 
Word whereby to express it) we must mean something infinitely different 
from personality among men. And therefore from a contradiction in 
die one (suppose it granted) we cannot charge a contradiction in the 
ether, unless we understand it as well as the other ; for how else tan we 
draw the parallel ? 

What a vain thing is our philosophy, when we would measure the in- 
comprehensible nature by it ! When we find it non-plust in our own 
nature, and that in many instances. If I am all in one room, is it not 
a contradiction that any part of me should be in another room ? Tet it 
was a common saying among philosophers, that the sou! is all in all, and 
all in every part of the body : how is the same individual soul present, 
at one and the same time, to actuate the distant members of the body, 
without either multiplication or division of the soul 1 Is there any thing 
in the body can bear any resemblance to this, without a manifest con- 
tradiction? Nay, even as to bodies, is anything more a self-evident 
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principle, than that the cause most be before the effect f Yet the light 
and heat of the sun are as old as the sun ; and supposing the sun to he 
eternal, they would be as eternal. 

And as light and heat are of the nature of the sun, and as the three 
faculties before mentioned are of the nature of the soul, so that the sod 
could not be a soul if it wanted any of them ; so may we, from small 
things to great, apprehend without any contradiction, that the three per- 
sons are of the very nature and essence of the Deity ; and so of the 
same substance with it ; and though one proceeding from the other, (as 
the faculties of the soul do) yet that all three are consubstantial, co-eter- 
nal, and of necessary existence as God is ; for that these three are God, 
and God is these three. As understanding, memory and will are a soul; 
and a soul is understanding, memory and will. 

I intend (God willing) to treat of this subject more largely by itself; 
but I have said thus much here, to clear the way from that objection of 
rejecting revelations, (though we are infallibly sure of the fact) became 
of the supposed contradiction to our reason, in comparing it with our 
earthly things. 

V. OF THE DIFFERENCES AMONG CHRISTIANS. 

But now, that from all the proofs of the certainty of the revelation we 
are* come to ^x in Christianity, our labor is not yet at an end ; for here 
you see multiplicity of sects and divisions, which our blessed Saviour 
foretold should come, for the probation of the elect : as some Canaao- 
ites were left in the land to teach the Israelites the use of war, lest by 
too profound a peace, they might grow lazy and stupid, and become an 
easy prey to their enemies. So might Christianity be lost among us; 
if we had nothing to do, it would dwindle and decay, and corrupt by 
degrees, as water stagnates by standing still : but when we are put to 
contend earnestly for the faith, it quickens our zeal, keeps us upon our 
guard, trims our lamp, and furbishes the sword of the spirit, which might 
otherwise rust in its scabbard. And it gives great opportunity to show 
us the wonderful providence and protection of God over his church, io 
preserving her against a visibly unequal force. And in this contest, to 
some this high priviledge is granted in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake.* These go to make up 
the noble army of martyrs and confessors, for ever triumphant in heaven. 
Others conquer even here on earth, that God's wonderful doings may be 
known to the children of men. 

But as he who builds a tower, ought first to compute the expense, and 
he who goes to war to consider his strength ; so our blessed Saviour has 
instructed us, that he who will be his disciple, must resolve beforehand 
to take up his cross daily, to forsake father and mother, and wife and 
children, and lands and life itself, when he cannot keep them with the 
truth and sincerity of the Gospel. Therefore we must put on the 
" whole armor of God, that we may be able to stand in the evil day, 
44 and having overcome alii to stand ; for we wrestle not against flesh 
" and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers 
44 of the darkness of this world, against wicked spirits in high places." 

And what is it we wrestle for ! For the great mystery of godliness 
God manifest in the flesh, &c. 

* PWL i. 19. 
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PREFACE. 



is Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is a subject, on which it is of great irapor* 
i to form just and accurate ideas. If they be the compositions of men, who, 
;h honest, and upon the whole well informed, were under no infallible assistance 
fraction, they are not entitled to the same reverence, as if they had been dictated 
ie Spirit of God ; nor can we read them with the same confidence in their coun- 
and instructions. Their contents must be subjected to a strict examination, and 
rath of their doctrines must be ascertained by other evidence than the authority 
ie writers, before we can yield to them a rational assent It is evident that such 
jw of the Scriptures would involve us in endless inquiries and disputations, and 
^ving scope to unrestrained speculation, would favor the introduction of the wild- 
aod most contradictory opinions. There would bo no fixed standard to which we 
Id appeal. But if the Sacred Books be inspired, these inconveniences are obviated, 
discussion is superseded, except with regard to their meaning ; and as they are in 
•ral perspicuous, and easy to be understood, we may, by due application, attain 
certain knowledge of the essential doctrines and duties of religion. 
In attentive observer cannot have failed to remark a very striking peculiarity of the 
sent times. It is the influence of the principles of infidelity upon many professors of 
Christian religion. The bold opposition made to some doctrines of revelation, ren- 
s them ashamed, or afraid to avow them, without, at least, such qualifications and 
ages, as shall smooth their asperities, and lessen their apparent incredibility. In 
oe instances such concessions are made, as amount to a complete surrender of the 
ot in debate. The inspiration of the Scriptures is an article of our faith against 
ich infidels have directed all the arguments which their ingenuity could furnish, and 
the abuse which their malice could invent What is the consequence ? Many 
fessed champions of Christianity seem to have concluded that the article is not 
able, because it hath been furiously assailed ; and accordingly thev have abandon- 
it wholly, or in part, to the enemy. Few writers, indeed, who now undertake to 
end the cause of revelation, hold the plenary insptratiou of the Scriptures. That 
i has become unfashionable ; it is classed with other opinions of our fathers, which 
! exploded as the fooleries of enthusiasm, and superstitious credulity ; and he only 
mpposed to think rationally on the subject, who looks upon the Sacred Books as 
rtly human and partly inspired ; as a heterogeneous compound of the oracles of 
d, and the stories and sentiments of men. There are even some, by whom this 
lial inspiration is denied, and the Scriptures are regarded as the writings of faithful 
t fallible men, who had nothing to preserve them from error but the accuracy of their 
bnnation, ancj the integrity of their hearts. The spirit of infidelity is working 
iong christians themselves. 

The Inspiration of the Scriptures is a point which christians are too generally chargea- 
t with taking upon trust Few of them study the arguments by which it is evinced, 
i provide themselves with answers to the objections which infidels oppose to it It 
i doctrine which hath been received by tradition from their fathers, and which, upon 
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their authority, the greater part believe to be true. We need not wonder, then, that, 
in a time of trial like the present, when the efibrU of infidelity an tmneaaJry bold and 
vigorous, there should be a great falling away among the profewon of religion; Her 
can such apoetacy be deplored on any other ground, thin as it affect* the imaofUt 
interests of those who are involved in it It is attended with no real lose to toe caste 
of revelation, and it re6ects no dishonor upon it : for of what advantage are namben, 
if they be destitute of principle ; and what discredit can arise to the Scriptures from 
the desertion of persons, whose attachment was Ices the effect of deliberate choice th*a 
of accident ? There is no reason for being alarmed , as if such an event portended t 
general defection. Raw, undisciplined troops may give way at the first onset ; bat 
veterans, skilled in the art of defence, and accustomed to danger will keep the fid< 
in defiance of the most furious attacks of the enemy. 

It is unquestionably our duty to bewail the progress of unbelief and error; tat ire 
ought not, even during their greatest triumph, to suffer OUT minds to sink into despon- 
dency. The interests of truth are patronized by the Ruler of the world, who i* *hk 
to render events apparently the meet adverse, conducive to their prosperity ■ and *K 
by a sublime and mysterious process, is continually bringing good out of evil Hit 
we not hope, that at this moment, Ood is purifying the church, by the agency of htf 
enemies ; and that, while their endeavors to destroy Christianity shall ultimately lem 
to diffuse it more widely, and establish it more firmly, the immediate effect shall fc*,fc 
render its friends more steady and courageous ; to give new vigor to their rails, tod 
new ardor to their zeal? On the side of infidelity, numbers may increase; but u* 
faithful will present a closer phalanx, which no menaces can intimidate and no fare 
can overcome. 

When the importance of the subject, and the circumstances of the tunes, are eno* 
sidered, no apology will be expected, for an attempt to illustrate and defend theiaip* 
ration of the Scriptures. An apology may be necessary for the imperfect manner a. 
which a point of such magnitude is treated ; but while the author is sensible, thai (be 
execution is not equal either to the design, or to his own wishes, he will not, by tfU*t* 
ing to depreciate his labors, incur the charge of presenting to the public, what be 
acknowledges to be unworthy of its notice. Of the reasons which induced him firit 
to discuss the subject, in some sermons preached to the congregation under his ttra. 
(the congregation of Slateford), and afterwards to enlarge and throw them intu their 
present form, a detail could serve no valuable end, and shall therefore be suppressed 
He has given a concise account of the arguments, which appeared to his own mind 
to prove, in the clearest and most convincing manner, the Divine authority of the twit 
of the Old and New Testament His labor will not be lost, if the following E*»T 
be the means of reclaiming any of those unhappy persons, who hare eichaagpd 
Christianity for that mixture of folly and impiety, which is arrogantly styled re**w 
and philosophy; or of enabling any christian, who is exposed to the assaults, wd 
perplexed with the sophistry of unbelievers, to " hold fast the profession of his fori 
without wavering.* 
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INTRODUCTION AND PLAN. 

lation, in its progress, bears an analogy to light, which, faintly 
ag in the dawn, brightens into the full splendor of noon ; or to 
which, feeble in infancy, and confined in its operations, becomes 
, in manhood, of the most profound researches, and embraces 
le circle of science. 

;ased God to make known his will, not at once, but by gradual 
ries ; and, in employing this method, he manifested both his 

and his goodness. An intelligent parent, in instructing his 
i, accommodates himself to the weakness of their faculties ; and, 
ig with first principles and simple elements, leads them forward, 
essive steps to perfection. According to the same plan, God 
licated spiritual information " in various portions,"* as the cir- 
ices of the church required ; giving only, in the first ages, a few 

notices of good things to come, and enlarging the revelation, as 
> fixed for the appearance of the Messiah approached. We trace 
t but progressive opening of the scheme from the first hint of a 

after the fall, to the ample and minute description of his char- 
id actions, in the writings of Isaiah. Having, by the figures of 
, and the doctrine of the prophets, prepared the minds of men 
lore perfect dispensation, he favored them, " in the last days," 
inal and complete declaration of his gracious counsels, by Jesus 
who lay from eternity in his bosom, and was qualified, in the 
nature, for his high office, by the Holy Ghost, with whom he was 
d. 

revelation made by the ministry of the prophets, and of Christ 
i apostles, was of inestimable advantage to those to whom it was 
ately addressed, as it disclosed to them truths the most sublime 
erestmg, precepts the most salutary, and promises fraught with 
etest consolations. But it was not intended solely for their bene- 
velation now completed, was destined to be a blessing to mankind 
e. From Judea, as a central spot, the knowledge of the truth 
be diffused among the nations of the earth ; and it was to descend 
ule of faith and practice, to the latest posterity. 

design would have been frustrated, had no effectual method been 
1 to preserve the revelation. If, by the pious care of parents, 
the public teachers of religion, it might have been transmitted, 
e degree of purity, to the generation immediately following; 
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i. 1, 2, the word iroXvjiqxaf, which we translate, " at sundry times," signifies 
parts or portions." 
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though this could have hardly been expected with regard either to the 
law of Moses, or to the Gospel, each of which comprehends such a va- 
riety, of doctrines and facts, and such a multiplicity of particulars; in 
the course of a few generations, so much of it would have been lost, so 
many human dogmas and inventions would have been incorporated 
with it, and the parts which remained would have been so disfigured 
and adulterated, that the purpose for which it was give* would have 
been entirely defeated. God, therefore, who foresaw all the evils which 
would ensue, if tradition were the only mode of conveying the know- 
ledge of his will to future ages, hath not left us to search for the founda- 
tion of our faith, in obscure reports and narrations, in which the true and 
the fabulous are blended together. While he raised up certain persons 
to be the messengers and interpreters of his will, he usually employed 
them to commit their messages to writing. What is written is not liable 
to be forgotten, nor so apt to be corrupted, as what depends far its pre- 
servation on the tenaciousness of the memories, and the honesty of the 
intentions of those, in whose breasts it is deposited* It may pass from 
age to age, without sustaining any injury ; and may reach ihe utmost 
limits of time, without material alteration. By tins expedient, the reve- 
lation hath been preserved ; and we, who are now alive, enjoy it, in 
equal purity and integrity, as they did, who heard the prophets, of 
Christ and his apostles, with their own lips declaring the wonderful 
works of God. 

The design of the following chapters is to state the arguments which 
make it reasonable in us to believe, that the books in which it is con- 
tained were Divinely inspired. Acknowledging the Bible to be the 
word of God, and assigning to it an authority above every human com- 
position, we should be able to give a satisfactory account of this part of 
our conduct to any man that asks us. Paul affirms, in the second epistle 
to Timothy, that " all Scripture is given by inspiration of God ; m but 
it will be easily perceived, that this assertion is not a sufficient reason, 
why we should believe the inspiration of those writings, which are re- 
puted sacred among us. The same claim is advanced by books, which 
we certainly know to have been written by wicked and designing men. 
According to the principles of common sense, and impartial reasoning, 
the testimony of the Scriptures in their own favor ought no more to be 
admitted, than the testimony of any other writing concerning itself, tiD 
we see it supported by satisfactory evidence. Their testimony, indeed, 
we know to be true ; but of its truth no man can be fully assured, who 
hath not discovered such internal characters, or such external attestations, 
as amount to a proof of their heavenly origin. If we believe their 
divinity without examination, in what respect do we differ from those, 
who, on the authority of their ancestors or their priests, receive the Ko- 
ran of Mahomet, or the sacred books of any other nation, as revelations 
from God 1 With a faith so repugnant to reason, and so incapable of 
defence, how easily shall we be puzzled by the cavils, and bewildered 
by the sophisms of infidelity? 

Tlie boldness and activity of the enemies of revelation are distin- 
guishing features of the age. Formerly our religion was attacked with 
tome reserve, and the assailants found it expedient to conceal their par* 

♦ 9 Tim. iil 16. 
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pose under a mask of decency and respect ; bat now the infidel, with 
undaunted and unblushing front, proclaims aloud to the world his hos 
tility to the Gospel. Impatient, too, of the limits within which he was 
accustomed to confine his exertions, instead of addressing the great and 
the wealthy, he goes, with a spirit of proselytism worthy of a better 
Cause, in quest of converts among the vulgar ; and strives, by specious 
arguments, deliberate misrepresentation, confident assertions, scurrility 
and ridicule to pervert their judgments and corrupt their hearts. When 
the danger increases, our vigilance should be doubled, and our precau- 
tions should be multiplied. The peril of the present times, therefore, 
loudly calls upon us to examine with care the evidences of our religion, 
and to acquaint ourselves* with the arguments by which the inspiration 
of the Scriptures is demonstrated, that no man may spoil us, " through 
philosophy and vain deceit," of that precious treasure, with which our 
most valuable earthly possessions deserve not to be compared. 

In order to assist those, who may peruse this Essay, in conducting 
an inquiry so interesting, I shall observe the following ^>lan. 

First, I shall give an account of the inspiration of the Scriptures ; 
or shall show in what sense I believe them to be inspired. 

In the Second place, I shall point out those writings, the inspira- 
tion of which is asserted by the Christian church ; and assign some rea- 
sons why we attribute a Divine origin to them alone. 

In the Third place, I shall prove the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
by a variety of arguments. 

Lastly, I shall consider the principal objections of infidels against 
their inspiration. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Jfature of Inspiration ; or, the tenet in which the Scriptures are inspired. 

x I define Inspiration to be such an influence of the Holy Ghost on 
the understandings, imaginations, memories, and other mental powers of 
the writers of the sacred books, as perfectly qualified them for commu- 
nicating to the world the knowledge of the will of God. The definition 
a expressed in general terms ; and it will be necessary therefore, in 
Order to give clear and precise ideas of the subject, to descend to par- 
ticulars. 

Instead of retailing the opinions of others, I shall submit to the con- 
sideration of the reader, the following account of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures : 

I. There are many things in the Scriptures, which the writers might 
have known, and probably did know, by ordinary moans. As persons 
possessed of memory, judgment, and the other intellectual faculties which 
are common to men, they were able to relate events, in which they had 
been personally concerned ; and to make such occasional reflections, as 
were suggested by particular subjects and occurrences. In these cases, 
no supernatural influence was necessary to enlighten and invigorate 
their minds : it was only necessary, that they should be infallibly pre- 
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served from error. They did not need a revelation lo inform them of 
what had passed before their eye, nor to point out those inferences and 
moral maxims, which were obvious to every attentive and considerate 
observer. Moses could tell without a Divine afflatus, that on such a 
night the Israelites marched out of Egypt, and at such a place they 
murmured against God ; and Solomon could remark, that " a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir up anger ;" or, that 
** better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a stalled ox, and hatred 
I bore with/ 1 * It is with respect to such passages of Scripture alone , as 
it did not exceed the natural ability of the writer to compose, that I 
would admit the notion of superintendent^ if it should be admitted at 
all. But, perhaps, this word, though of established use, and almost un- 
disputed authority, should he entirely laid aside, as insufficient to express 
even the lowest degree of inspiration. In the passages of Scripture, 
which we are now considering, I conceive the writers to have been not 
merely superintended, that they might commit no error, but likewise to 
have been moved or ex tiled, by the Holy Ghost, to reveal particular 
events, and set down particular observations. They were not Like other 
historians, who introduce facts and reflections into their narratives, in 
the exercise of their own judgment, and according to their own ideas of 
propriety ; but they rather resembled amanuenses, who commit to 
writing those things only which are selected for diem by their employer 
Passages written by the direction and under the care of the Divine 
Spirit, may be said, in an inferior sense, to be Inspired ; whereas, bad 
the men written them at the suggestion of their own spirit, they would 
have been, in every respect, human productions, and, though free from 
error, would have been exactly on a level with those parts of profane 
writings, which are agreeable to truth. Superintendence, indeed, is no 
peculiar kind of inspiration ; hut is the care exercised by Provide are 
over all the sacred writers, in whatever degree or manner inspired, to 
secure a faithful relation of the histories, doctrines, prophecies and pre- 
cepts, which they were employed to communicate to mankind. 

.II. There are other passages of Scripture, in composing which, the 
minds of the writers must have been supernaturally endowed with more 
than ordinary vigor. It is impossible for us, and perhaps it was not 
possible for the inspired writer himself, to determine, where nature 
ended, and inspiration began. He could not have marked, with pre* 
cision, the limits which separated the natural operation of his faculties, 
and the agency of the Spirit of God. It is enough to know, in genenu, 
that there are many parts of Scripture, in which, though the unassisted 
mind might have proceeded some steps, a Divine impulse was necessary 
to enable it to advance. I think, for example, that the evangelists could 
not have written the history of Christ if they had not enjoyed miracu- 
lous asssistance. Two of them, Matthew and John, accompanied oar 
Saviour, during the whole, or the greater part of the time of his personal 
ministry. At the close of that period, or rather a considerable number 
of years after it, the gospel of Matthew having been published, as is 
generality agreed, at least eight years, and that of John between sixty 
and seventy, posterior to the ascension, we may be certain, that they 
had forgotten gome of his discourses and miracles ; that they recollected 

* Pro*, xv* h 11* 
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•others indistinctly ; and that, if left to themselves, they would have been 
in danger of producing an unfair and inaccurate account, by omissions 
and additions, or by confounding one thing with another. Simple and 
illiterate men, who had never been accustomed to exercise their intel- 
lectual faculties, could not, it is probable, have retailed hb shorter dis- 
courses, immediately after they were delivered, and much less those of 
greater length, as his sermon on the mount, and his last instructions to 
his disciples. Besides, from so large a mass of materials, writers of 
uncultivated minds, such as Jewish fishermen and publicans may be 
conceived to have been, who were not in the habit of distinguishing 
and classifying, could not have made a judicious selection ; nor would 
persons unskilled in the art of composition, have been able to express 
themselves in such terms, as should ensure a faithful representation of 
doctrines and facts, and with such dignity as the nature of the subject 
required. A Divine influence, therefore, must have been exerted on 
their minds, by which their memories and judgments were invigorated, 
and they were enabled to relate the doctrines and miracles of their 
Master with fidelity, and in a manner the best fitted to impress the 
readers of their histories. The promise of the Holy Ghost to bring to 
their remembrance all things whatsoever Christ had said to them,* 
proves, that in writing their Gospels, their mental powers received from 
his agency'new degrees of strength and capacity. 

Farther, there are several passages of Scripture, in which there is 
such elevation of thought, and of style, as clearly shows the faculties of 
the writers to have been raised above their ordinary pitch. There is a 
grandeur, a sublimity of ideas and expressions, to which their acknow- 
ledged powers bare no proportion, and which, therefore, must have 
resulted from superior influence upon them. Should a person of 
moderate talents give as elevated a description of the majesty and 
attributes of God, or reason as profoundly on the mysterious doctrines 
of religion, as a man of the most exalted genius and extensive learning, 
we could not fail to be convinced, that he was supernaturally assisted ; 
and the conviction would be still stronger, if his composition should 
transcend the highest efforts of the human mind. In either of these 
tases, it would be impossible to account for his production, by the 
operation of any ordinary cause. Some of the sacred writers were 
taken from the lowest ranks of life ; and yet sentiments so dignified, 
and representations of divine things so grand and majestic, occur in 
tdeir writings, that the noblest flights of human genius, when compared 
with them, appear cold and insipid. This remark on the matter and 
language of Scripture admits of an obvious application to the propheti- 
cal and devotional books of the Old Testament ; and may be extended 
to many other passages, in which the purest and most sublime lessons 
are delivered on the subject of God and religion, By the natives of a 
country, unacquainted with the philosophy, the literature, and the arts 
utf the more polished nations of antiquity. 

1 ffiL It is manifest, with respect to many passages of Scripture, that 
the subjects, of which they treat, must have been directly revealed to 
the witiaMi. They could not have been known by any natural means ; 
(knowledge of them attainable by a simple elevation of the 

+ John sir. 9& 
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frailties, because they were not deductions from 1 

or from troths already discovered, but were founded in the J 

initiations of the will of God, and hb prescience of human i 

the abilities of an angel we could not explore the i 

of the divine mind. Tliis decree of inspiration we i 

who were empowered to reveal heavenly mysteries* ** «■ 

not seen, and ear had not heard ; M to those who were sent with | 

lar messages from God to his people ; and to those who were i 

to predict future events. The plan of redemption bein? *■ efcet of 

the sovereign counsels of heaven, it could not have been known bet h? 

a communication from the Father of lights. 

This kind of inspiration has been called the inspiration of ssavgestssa, 
it b needless to dispute about a word ; but suggestion seeming to cjknsn a i 
an immediate operation on the mind, by which ideas are excited ink, 
is of too limited signification to denote the various modes in which 
prophets and apostles were made acquainted with supernatural f 
God revealed himself to them, not only by suggestion, hot by f 
visions, voices, and the ministry of angels. This degree of ii 
in strict propriety of speech, should be called revelatiom; 
preferable to suggestion, because it is expressive of ail the ways m 
which God communicated new ideas to the minds of his servants. It 
is a word too, chosen by the Holy Ghost himself, to signify the dn> 
covery of truths formerly unknown to the apostles. The last book of 
the New Testament, which is a collection of prophecies, is called the 
revelation of Jesus Christ Paul says that he received his Gospel by 
revelation ; that " by revelation the mystery was made known to hiss, 
which in other ages was not made known unto the sons of men, as it 
was then revealed unto his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit;" 
and, in another place, having observed, that " eye had not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither had entered into the heart of man the things which 
God had prepared for them that love him," he adds, " but God hath 
revealed them unto us by his Spirit.' 1 * 

I have not names to designate the two other kinds of inspiratioB. 
The names used by Doddridge and others, superintendance, elevation, 
and suggestion, do not convey the ideas stated in the preceding par* 
ticulars ; and are liable to material objections, as we have already 
shown, with respect to the first and the last of them. Superintendance 
does not include the notion of a moving or exciting influence on the 
minds of the sacred writers, and consequenly cannot denote any kind 
of inspiration ; and suggestion being of too limited a meaning to express 
all that is intended, ought to give place to a more appropriate word, 
furnished by the Holy Spirit himself, By those, who use the tern 
elevation, to signify a particular kind of inspiration, it is confined to such 
parts of Scripture fes are lofty and sublime ; whereas, it is easy to per- 
ceive, that there must have been, in some cases, an elevation of the 
faculties, or a raising of them above their usual degree of vigor, even 
when the province of the writer was simple narrative. This hath been 
proved, by a particular reference to the evangelists. The account, 
which hath been now given of the inspiration of the Scriptures, has, I 
think, these two recommendations, that there is no part of them, which 

, * Rev. i. 1. Gal i. 13. Eph. HI 3, 5. 1 Cor. ii. ft, 10. 
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does not fall under one or other of the three foregoing heads ; and that 
it carefully discriminates the different kinds or degrees of the agency of 
the Divine Spirit on the minds of the different writers.* 

Some men have adopted very strange and dangerous notions respect- 
ing the inspiration of the Scriptures. Dr. Priesdy denies, that they 
were written by a particular Divine inspiration, and asserts, that the 
writers, though men of the greatest probity, were fallible, and have actual- 
ly committed mistakes in their narrations and their reasonings. We must 
not anticipate the arguments which refute this opinion, whether ad- 
vanced by a heretic or an infidel ; and I shall, therefore only observe, that 
this man and his followers find it their interest to weaken, and set aside 
the authority of the Scriptures, as they have adopted a system of religion, 
from which all the distinguishing doctrines of revelation are excluded. 
Others consider the Scriptures as inspired in those places, where they 
profess to deliver the word of God ; but in other places, especially in 
the historical parts, they ascribe to them only the same authority which 
is due to the writings of well-informed and upright men. But as this 
distinction is perfectly arbitrary, having no foundation in any thing said 
by the sacred writers themselves, so it is liable to very serious objec- 
tions. It represents our Lord and his apostles, when they spoke of the 
Old Testament, as having attested, without any exception or limitation, 
a number of books as Divinely inspired, while some of them were partly, 
and some were almost entirely human compositions. It supposes the 
writers of both Testaments to have profanely mixed their own produc- 
tions with the dictates of the Spirit ; and to have passed the unhallowed 
compound on the world as genuine. In fact, by denying that they 
were constantly under infallible guidance, it leaves us utterly at a loss 
to know when we should, or should not believe them. If they could 
blend their own stories with the revelations made to them, how can I 
be certain, that they have not, on some occasions, published, in the 
name of God, sentiments of their own, to which they were desirous to 
gain credit and authority 1 Who will assure me of their perfect fidelity 
in drawing a line of distinction, between the Divine and the human parts 
of their writings 1 The deuial of the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures tends to unsettle the foundations of our faith ; involves us in doubt 
and perplexity ; and leaves us no method of ascertaining how much we 
should believe, except an appeal to reason. But when reason is invested 
with the authority of a judge, not only is revelation dishonored, and its 
Author insulted, but the end for which it was given, is completely de- 
feated. Instead of being admitted as the supreme standard of human 

* According to the Jews, there were threerkinds of inspiration, or modes of reve- 
lation. The books of Moses they ascribe to that kind of revelation, which they call 
mouth to mouth, ox face to face, and in proof of which they quote, Numb. xii. 8. Some 
other books of the Old Testament proceeded from the gift of prophecy, of which they 
fancy several degrees corresponding to the different mtthods, which God used in re- 
vealinz hinwlf to the prophet?. The remaining books were written by the insmra- 
tim of the Holy Ghost; and to these they give the name of the holy writings. That 
there was a difference in the kind, or degree of inspiration must be'admitted ; but this 
way of expressing it is inaccurate and absurd. Trie whole Scripture, and not a par- 
tic ilar part of it only, was written by the inspiration of the Spirit. Can any thing 
be more ridiculous than to say, that the two books of Kings were written by the 
spirit of prophecy ; but that the two books of Chronicles, which so much resemble 
them, were written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost ? 
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opinions and practices in religion, it is degraded into a subordinate role, 
and possesses no more authority than the fallible and capricious wisdom 
of men will allow it to exercise* A re vela lion, which must be subjected 
to a discussion of its contents as well as of its evidence, prior to its , 
reception, could not serve any valuable purpose, which might not bare 
been attained without it. 

From the preceding account of inspiration, it is easy to perceive, in 
what sense the Scriptures in general may be pronounced to be the YVoid 
of God. We give them this designation, because all the parts of which 
they consist have been written by persons, moved, directed and assisted 
by his Holy Spirit ; but we do not mean, that all the sentiments con- 
tained in them are just, and all the examples are worthy of imitation. 
In the sacred writings, we meet with sayings and actions, which are 
neither wiser nor better for being found in them, than if they had 
occurred in any ordinary history. I apprehend, that some persons, 
from want of reflection, fall into a mistake in this matter. They quote 
a sentiment as authoritative, because they read it in the Scriptures, 
without waiting to consider, by whom it was uttered ; and draw argu- 
ments for the regulation of their own conduct and that of others, from 
an action, without previously examining, whether it received the Dis- 
approbation or not. Yet it is certain, not only that wicked men and 
wicked spirits, are often introduced as speaking and acting, but that, a* 
the saints of whom mention is made, were not perfect and infallible, 
any more than the saints who are new alive, their speeches and be- 
havior must not instantly be presumed to be right, unless it appear, 
that they were under the influence of the Spirit of God, or their example ' 
be expressly or implicitly commended. From the mere admission of 
any fact into the inspired history, no other conclusion can be warrant- 
ably drawn, than that it actually took place, and it was the will of God, 
that we should be acquainted with it : its moral nature, its conformity 
or disco nformity to the standard of truth and rectitude must be ascer- 
tained by some other method than its simple insertion in the Bible. 
Were clear ideas formed on this subject, some misapplications of pas- 
sages would be prevented ; and some objections which are brought 
against the inspiration of the sacred books, would either not bo advances 1 
at all, or, as we shall afterwards have occasion to show, would he im- 
mediately perceived to be ill-founded and inconclusive. 

For the more complete elucidation of this point, let it be observed, 
that there arc two senses considerably different in which a book may be 
denominated the word of God. In the first place, the meaning maybe, ] 
that all the contents of the book were spoken or revealed by God him- 
self ; or that they proceeded directly from the eternal source of wisdom 
and purity, and by consequence, are all true and holy. It is evident, 
that, according to this sense of the word of God, the designation can be 
given only to a part of the Scriptures, because they contain, besides t < 
revelation of the divine counsels, an account of human opinions, man- ' 
ners, customs, superstitions, and crimes. Sometimes, it is God who 
speaks, and at other times it is man. Now, we are presented with a view 
of his wise and holy dispensations ; then, there is a delineation of the 
policy, the ambition, the folly of his creatures. In the second place,! 
book may be styled the Word of God, to signify, that it was composed 
by his direction and assistance, and that every thing contained m 
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it was inserted by bis special appointment It is plain* that consist* 
ently with this definition, there may be things in the book which were 
neither spoken nor approved by God, though for wise purposes, he has 
assigned them a place in it In this sense, the title of the word of God 
is applicable to the Scriptures at large, the whole having been written 
by men whom he inspired, and who, being guided and controlled by his 
Spirit, could neither fall into error, nor be guilty of mutilating and cor- 
rupting it by omissions and interpolations. Hence we are authorised 
not only to consider all the doctrines, all the precepts, all the promises, 
and all the threatenings delivered by God himself, or by others in his 
name, as true, righteous and faithful; but farther to believe, that the' 
events, which are said to have happened, and the words and actions, 
which are represented to have been spoken and done, did so happen, and 
were so spoken and done. But whether the conduct related be wise or 
foolish, moral or immoral, we must determine by the judgment pro- 
nounced in the Scriptures themselves on particular cases, or by applying 
those principles and general rules, which are laid down in them to regu- 
.hte our decisions. 

A question of great importance demands our attention, while we are 
endeavoring to settle, with precision, the notion of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. It relates to the words, in which the sacred writers have 
expressed their ideas. On this subject Christians are divided in opinion, 
some maintaining, that, in the choice of words, they were left to their 
own discretion, and that the language is human, though the matter be 
Divine ; while others believe, that, in their expressions, as well as in 
their sentiments, they were under the infallible direction of the Spirit. 
It is the last opinion, which appears to be conformable to truth ; and it 
may be supported by the following reasoning. 

Every man, who hath attended to the operations of his own mind, 
knows, that* we think in woids ; or that when we form a train or combi- 
nation of ideas, we clothe them with words ; and that the ideas which are 
not thus clothed, are indistinct and confused. Let a man try to think upon 
. say subject, moral or religious, without the aid of language, and he will 
: either experience a total cessation of thought ; or, as this seems impos- 
sible, at least while we are awake, he will feel himself constrained, not- 
* withstanding his utmost endeavors, to have recourse to words as the 
> isstrument of his mental operations. As a great part of the Scriptures 
was suggested or revealed to the writers ; and as the thoughts or senti- 
Jsents, which were conveyed into their minds by the Spirit, were per- 
\kdly new to them, it is plain that they must have been accompanied 
". with words proper to express them ; and, consequently, that the words 
! were dictated by the same influence on their minds, which communica- 
. ted the ideas. The ideas could not have come without the words, be- 
-; (ante without them they could not have been conceived. A notion of 
ptha form and qualities of a material object may be produced by subject- 
lag it to our senses ; but there is no conceivable method of making us 
-acquainted with new abstract truths, or with things which do not lie 
■ within the sphere of sensation, but by conveying to the mind, in some 
Wtay or other, the words significant of them. In all those passages of 
*£cripture, therefore, which were written by revelation, it is manifest, 
that the words were inspired ; and this is still more evident, with respect 
Is those passages which the writers themselves did not understand. No 

18* 
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inan could write an intelligible discourse o* a subject* which he does 
not understand, unless be were furnished with the words, as well as the 
sentiments ; and that the penmen of the Scripture* did not always un- 
derstand what they wrote, might be safely, inferred from the compara- 
tive darkness of the dispensation under which some of them lived ; and 
it is intimated by Peter, when he says, that the prophets " inquired and 
searched diligently what, and what manner of lame, the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow."* Their subsequent inqui- 
ries into the meaning of their own predictions, prove, that while they 
delivered the words, they had no distinct knowledge of the sense. 

In other passages of Scripture, those not excepted in which the wri- 
ters relate such things as had fallen within the compass of their own 
knowledge, we will be disposed to believe, that the words are inspired, 
if we calmly and seriously weigh the following considerations. If Christ 
promised to his disciples, that when they were brought before kings and 
governors for his sake, " it should be given them in that same hour what 
they should speak, and that the Spirit of their Father should speak in 
them ;"t a promise which cannot be reasonably understood to signify 
less than that both words and sentiments should be dictated to them : it 
is fully as credible, that they were assisted in the same manner, when 
they wrote, especially as the record was to last through all ages, and to 
be a rule of faith to all the nations of the earth. Paul affirms, that he 
and the other apostles spoke, " not in the words which man's wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost taught ;"$ and this general asser- 
tion may be applied to their writings, as well as to their sermons. Be- 
sides, every man who hath reflected upon the subject, is aware of the 
importance of a proper selection of words in expressing our sentiments ; 
and knows how easy it is for a heedless or unskilful person, not only to 
injure the beauty and weaken the efficacy of a discourse, by the impro- 
priety of his language, but by substituting one word for another, to which 
' it seems to be equivalent, to alter the meaning, and perhaps render it 
totally different. If, then, the sacred writers had not been directed in 
the choice of words, how could we have been assured, that those, which 
they have chosen, were the most proper ? Is it not possible, nay, is it 
not certain, that they would have sometimes expressed themselves inac- 
curately, as many of them were illiterate ; and by consequence, would 
have obscured and misrepresented the truth ? In this case, how could 
our faith have securely rested on their testimony 1 Would not the sus- 
picion of error in their writings have rendered it necessary, before we 
received them, to try them by the standard of reason ; and would not 
the authority and die design of revelation have thus been overthrown ? 
We must conclude, therefore, that the words of Scripture are from God, 
as well as the matter ; or we shall charge him with a want of wisdom, 
in transmitting his truths through a channel, by which they might hare 
been, and most probably have been polluted. 

To the inspiration of the words, the difference in the style of the sa- 
cred writers seems to be an objection ; because, if the Holy Ghost were 
the author of the words, the style might be expected to be uniformly the 
same. But, in answer to this objection, it may be observed, that tho 

* 1 PqLL 10, It. f Mfttt. x. 19, SO. Lttka lii. 11 13. } 1 Cor. a. 11 
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Divine Spirit, whose operations are various, might act differently on 
different persons, according to the natural turn of their minds. He 
might enable one man, for instance, to write more sublimely than ano- 
ther, because he was naturally of a more exalted genius than the other, 
and the subject assigned to him demanded more elevated language ; or, 
he might produce a difference in the style of the same man, by raising, 
at one time, his faculties above their ordinary state, and by leaving them, 
at another, to act according to their native energy, under his inspection 
and control. We should not suppose, that inspiration, even in its higher 
degrees, deprived those, who. were the subjects of it, of the use of their 
faculties. They were, indeed, the organs of the Spirit ; but they were 
conscious, intelligent organs. They were dependent, but distinct agents ; 
and the operation of their mental powers, though elevated, and directed 
by superior influence, was analagous to their ordinary mode of proce- 
dure. It is easy, therefore, to conceive, that the style of the writers of 
the Scriptures should differ, just as it would have differed, if they had 
not been inspired. A perfect uniformity of style could not have taken 
place, unless they had all been inspired in the same degree, and by in- 
spiration their faculties had been completely suspended ; so that Divine 
truths were conveyed by them, in the same passive manner, in which a 
pipe affords a passage to water, or a trumpet to the breath. 

The opinion, which I have thus endeavored to support, is not singu- 
lar. It has been maintained by men of talents and learning ; and seems 
to be the hypothesis, which a due reverence for the Scriptures will ulti- 
mately lead us to adopt. It would not have been consistent with the 
goodness, any more than with the wisdom of God, to subject a revela- 
tion of his will to the risk of being misrepresented by imperfect and 
inaccurate expressions, in consequence of which mankind would have 
been exposed to the inevitable danger of error. If, to evade this objec- 
tion, it be granted, that a superintendance was exercised over the sacred 
writers, to preserve them from blunders in language, the point in ques- 
tion is virtually conceded. That superintendance implying, it is mani- 
• fest, an influence on their minds, by which they were led to employ 
words and phrases, that would not have naturally occurred to them, 
rendered the style not properly their own, as it was confessedly different 
from what they would have used, if they had been left at full liberty to 
express themselves as they pleased. They did not write as their own 
genius freely prompted them ; but under the secret direction and con- 
trol of the Divine Spirit, who moulded their conceptions and guided 
their pens, in complete subservience to his own designs. 



CHAPTER II. 

Inspired Books Apocryphal Books. 

Having fixed the sense, in which we assert that certain writings are 
inspired, we proceed to ascertain what those writings are. Many books 
have appeared in the world claiming a heavenly origin: and there are 
many books, which, though they advance no such claim, contain nothing 
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but the pure doctrines, and holy precepts of religion. Yet, among all 
this number, we ascribe inspiration to those alone, which are commonly 
called the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ; the first of these 
collections beginning with Genesis, and ending with Malacni ; the second 
beginning with Matthew, and ending with the Revelation,. 

But why, it may be a^ked, do we acknowledge these books, and these 
alone, to be Divinely inspired 1 Why from a multitude of claimants do 
we select a few individuals, and allow them the exclusive possession of 
that authority, to which all make equal pretensions T The only answer, 
which in this stage of our inquiry, it is necessary to cive, is, that no other 
books have been handed down to us as inspired by the church* of whose 
duty it is an essential part, to point out to the observation of mankind 
that genuine revelation, which hath been coram itted to her care- We 
deny, indeed, that the authority of the Scriptures depends on l*er testi- 
mony ; but, as they were entrusted to her as a sacred deposit, we con- 
sider her testimony as furnishing a strong argument in favor of their 
inspiration. The ancient church undoubtedly observed what books 
were delivered to her by prophets and apostles, and as we have no rea- 
son to think, that she suffered herself to be deceived, so there is no 
ground to suspect any design, on her part, to impose upon us-* It is, 
then, to those books, which come to us recommended and attested by 
catholic and uninterrupted tradition, that our attention must be directed. 

I shall separately inquire into the grounds on which we receive the 
books contained in the Old Testament to the exclusion of all others. 

In ascertaining the genuineness of the Christian Scriptures, we must 
employ the same method which we follow, when the genuineness of 
any other book is the subject of investigation. As it is only by testi- 
mony, that this question can be determined, it is necessary to appeal to 
those, who, from the time when they flourished, were competent to 
judge, and from their circumstances, felt themselves peculiarly interes- 
ted in examining the evidence with diligence and caution. The Chris- 
tian writers of the first ages are the witnesses to whom we must apply 
for information with respect to the books, which were composed by the 
immediate disciples and apostles of Christ, and by them were delivered 
to the world as an authentic account of the Gospel and its Author. The 
task of searching the records of antiquity hath been undertaken by 
learned men, and executed with great industry and zeal. The result 
of their inquries is, that the books of the New Testament which we 
now receive, are cited by the early writers as books of Divine authority; 
that lists were drawn up by private individuals and by councils, in 
which these books are inserted ; that they were read in the churches or 
religious assemblies of the Christians, not merely as pious and useful 
compositions, like the epistle of Clement and the Shepherd of Hennas, 
but as the dictates of inspiration ; and that they were carefully distin- 
guished from every spurious production.t 

There is no reason to suspect, that the Christians, in the primitive 

* We find Cyril of Jflnwalem directing thro, to whom h* addressed bis catachetical *»- 
couriM, it* leam from the church the inspired bottle*, air dUiinguifhrd f«4n the apochrrph*!* 
K'ii '.'■(^.■picitf,- r*fywi£< wafii njf i*<Xr/*fd( h rotat pi* haiv At Ttjt raAmuf &a&4*ff /&$*•' 
Wfai 1$ Tftt nt>J)r tiri pot ju|Mk tyiK d rcrrjw *w»' avaylVuffrf, CvtU* CftTsehes. IV. 

f Sec Lard net 3 ft Credibility ot' the Gospel History, Part ii + Jones' New andFsU 
Method of icttling the Canouical Authority of the Sew Testament. 
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nes, were careless in an affair of such magnitude, and received books 
to the canon, or rejected them, at hazard. To insinuate that they 
fibred themselves to be imposed upen by artful men, who wished to 
ike their own compositions pass for a divine revelation, is contrary to 
t probability ; and being a supposition without the slightest evidence, 
ight, with equal propriety, be brought forward to invalidate the strong- 
t testimony in any other case. Whether tbe Scriptures of the New 
estament were inspired or not, their inspiration was by them uni- 
trsaUy believed. They regarded them as the oracles of heaven, by 
krich they were bound to regulate all their opinions and practices in 
ligion ; on which they founded all their hopes of future felicity. The 
jection of a single inspired book, and the reception of a forged one, 
»uld have equally exposed them, in their own apprehension, to eter- 
d damnation. Their circumstances, too, were peculiar, and contri- 
ited to render them cautious and exact in examining the authority of 
e Scriptures. Their attachment to the religion of Christ exposed 
em to incredible hardships and sufferings. By embracing it, they 
st the favor of their friends and countrymen, the prospect of wealth 
jd honor, the ease and quiet which the laws secured to the professors 
' the established faith ; and they subjected themselves to contempt, 
itred, obloquy, and every thing terrible to human nature. Now, as 
d man will voluntarily submit to pains and losses, without the hope of 
recompense, and as their expectations could only be realized, if the 
iligion was true, and their ideas of it were just, we may be assured, 
at they exercised the utmost care, in distinguishing the genuine records 
T it from all such as were forged. They would not stake their all upon 
a uncertainty ; they would not risk every thing dear and valuable, 
ithout examining the offered security, that they should be ultimate 
liners. 

While these considerations render it highly probable, that the canon 
fthe New Testament was not settled at random, but was framed in 
msequence of prudent aud diligent investigation, we are able to pro- 
ice some facts, which fully establish this conclusion. We know, 
at, in the early ages, there were many gospels, and acts, and epistles, 
id revelations, besides those which we at present receive, claiming to 
tve been written by inspiration ; such as the acts of Paul, Andrew, 
id John, the gospels of Peter, Thomas, and Matthias, the revelation 
'Peter, with many others, which it would be tedious to mention. We 
low, likewise, that the authority of a few of the books, which we 
dieve to be inspired, was called in question by some ; as the epistles 

James and Jude, the second epistle of Peter, the second and third 
tittle of John, the Revelation, and the epistle to the Hebrews, because 
> name being prefixed, it was uncertain, who was the writer of it.* 

* Euseb. Hist. Lib. iii. cap. 25. In that chapter, Eusebius takes notice of three 
isses or orders of books ; those which were universally acknowledged ; those which 
?re called in question by some, though received by many ; and those which were 
inifestly spurious. When enumerating the books, the authority of which wasdis- 
ted, he does not mention the epistle to the Hebrews; but we learn from the third 
apter of the same book, that somo rejected it, from the notion that it was not written 
Paul. He points out two mark?, by which the spurious writings might be dis- 
gunmed from those which were truly inspired. These are the style, • rtn fpavtms x a P a *~ 
i ; and the sentiment and scope of the matter contained hi then, ft yy«/i 
rwHt fefpamv irpoatptvif. 
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But these facts, instead of begetting any suspicion Jn our minds, with 
respect to our present Scriptures, serve to cod firm us in the belief, that 
they are authentic. They show, that tho church did not rashly give 
credit to every pretence of inspiration, but examined every such pre- 
tence with the most scrupulous care ; whence some books, which were 
really inspired, were not at once received in every part of the Christina 
world, and others, which bore the names of apostles* being found sup- 
posititious, were rejected. A proneness to believe, and a disposition to 
scepticism are alike unfavorable to the discovery of truth* The primi- 
tive church neither received nor rejected all the books, which laid claim 
to inspiration ; but admitted or excluded them, after the evidence on 
both sides had been maturely considered. A spirit of discrimination 
was exercised ; and we may have the greater confidence, therefore, ia 
the canon which was finally agreed upon. 

Similar reasoning may be used with regard to the Old Testament, 
The Jews were impelled by motives of the most powerful nature, to 
employ the greatest diligence in examining the grounds, on which the 
books, which were presented to them as Divine, rested their claim. 
They entertained the same ideas with the first Christians, respecting 
the consequences of embracing a false, and rejecting a true revelation, 
That they did not rashly admit hooks into their canon, but received 
or excluded them, according as the evidence of their inspiration trw 
satisfactory or not, we learn from the case of the apocryphal books, of 
which we shall afterwards speak. The books thus carefully distinguish- 
ed, they have delivered to the Christian church ; and we know that 
those alone, which are now in our possession, were acknowledged by 
them in the days of our Saviour. They arrange them in three classes, 
the law, the prophets, and the holy writings; and to this arrangement 
he seems to have alluded, when he s.iid to his disciples, " These are 
the words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled, which are written in the law of Moses, and in 
the prophets, and in the psalms, concerning nW* There is extant a 
Greek translation of the Old Testament, known by the name of the 
Septuagint, or the translation of the Seventy, and made before the 
Christian sera ; in which are the same books that are at present found 
in the Hebrew copies. Since the time of our Saviour it hath not been 
in the power of the Jews, though they had been so disposed, to add to, 
or take from the ancient canon, because the custody of the books hath 
been transferred to the christian church ; nor on the other hand, could 

* Luke xxiv. 44. The law comprehends the five books of Moses, The prophet! 
are tub-divided into the former and the latter. The former prophet* arc Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel and Kin £3; the latter prophets arc a gain distinguished into thejrmt* 
er, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel ; and the lesser, Hoses, Joel, Amos, &c> Tho Holt 
Writings aro Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, ttuth, Lamentations, Ecelefwjtra, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. In tin- text quoted above, the P*almi 
are put for the Holy Writings, probably because they were the principal boot* at 
occupied the first place in that division. This classification affords but a poor speci- 
men of the judgment of its authors ; for none, it may bo preauined, but mcnur/lctt, 
would have denied Daniel a place amon^ the prophets, and ranked Ruth ruther than 
Judges or Samuel, among the Holy Writings* Dr« Owen thinks, that, though th* 
general division ha ancient, the present arrangement of the books is the work of tbf 
post-inliiiii'lical doctors, who had a regard, in making it, to the different degrees, a* 
modes of revelation, mentioned in note, page £07, Owen on the Epistle to the He, 
browa, vol. L ExcreiL vn. 
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he Christian church have made any alteration, because the Jews have 
patched her with a jealous eye, and would not have failed, from malig- 
tity as well as zeal, to exclaim against the unhallowed deed. Hence, 
X this moment, the Jews and we recognise the same books, as contain- 
ng the revelation which God made to their father*. 

But besides the Scriptures of the Old Testament, which were acknow- 
eged by the Jews, there are some other books, to which the Divine 
luthority hath been assigned ; and of which, therefore, it is necessary 
o take notice, before wc leave this part of the subject. The church 
>f Rome, by her last council which met at Trent, hath placed, in tho 
ame rank with the law and the prophets, the following apocryphal 
>ooks : Tobit, Judith, the Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, the first 
ind second book of the Maccabees, Baruch, with the additions to Es- 
her and Daniel.* By all protestant churches, however, they are 
iccounted mere human compositions ; and, in defence of this judgment, 
he following reasons may be advanced. 

They were not acknowledged to be of Divine authority by the Jews. 
This circumstance is decisive. If they were not received by those, to 
whom the oracles of God were committed, and who were never blamed 
for rejecting any of his oracles, what right has any council, or any indi- 
vidual, under the present dispensation, to assign them a place among the 
canonical writings 1 In confirmation of this argument, it may be re- 
marked, that they are not written, either in pure Hebrew, or in that 
mixed dialect which was spoken after the captivity, but in Greek; and 
it is highly improbable, that God would deliver any part of revelation to 
his people in a language which they did not understand .t 

They were written after the days of Malachi, in whom, according to 
the universal testimony of the Jews, the spirit of prophecy ceased, and 
who not obscurely hints, that after him no prophet should arise, till the 
Baptist appeared in the spirit and power of Elijah .J The vain pre- 
tence, in the book of wisdom, that it was written by Solomon, is an 
additional proof, that it is not inspired, because the pretence is manifestly 
false. In another part of the book, the writer represents the Israelites 
as in subjection, to their enemies; whereas we know, that, during the 
reign of Solomon, they enjoyed peace and prosperity .§ 

No part of them is quoted by Christ or his apostles. Indeed, all the 
books of the Old Testament are not cited in the New ; but we meet with 
references to most of them ; and they are all recognized, as we have 
seen, under the general titles of the law, the prophets, and the psalms. 
Is it credible, that, if the apocryphal books were inspired, not a senti- 
ment would be transcribed, not a passage would be produced as an au- 

* Vide Canones et Decreta Concili Tridentini, Sett. Quart. There are some other 
apocryphal books ;*but those which have been named, are the only ones sanctioned 
by the council. Its words arc worthy to be transcribed, "gj qui* libros ipso* inte- 
gros, cum omnibus suis parti bus , (wilh the Btoricv, no doubt, of the ppnrrow T s rfun<£, 
which fell on the eyes of Tobil, and of the heart and liver of the fish, the anu-ke of 
which frightened the dovd t ) pro sacris et canon icis non eusccperif , — anathema sit." 

t It has been supposed, indeed! that Judith, Tobit, and the first book of Macca- 
bees, were originally written in ChaldaJc, and afterwards translated into Greek, in 
which language alono they are now extant ; but about this point learned men are not 
fully agreed. The wisdom of the Son of Simch is a translation of mi imperfect 
work of his grandfather, written, as he says, in Hebrew. The argument applies, 
without doubt, to all the other apocryphal books. 

i MeLhr.4,5,6. § Wild ml 7. 8> zt. 14. 
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thority from any of them, in the Gospels or Epistles ; and that not a 
single word would be found in all the New Testament, from which it 
could be inferred, that such books were in existence ? 

They were not admitted into the canon of Scripture, during the first 
four centuries ; and- when they began to be used m the religious assem- 
blies, they were read, as Jerom says, not for tlio confirmation of doctrine, 

but for the edification of the common people, ■" ad iedifi actionem 

plebis, non ad authoritatem dogmatum confirm and am." Even the coun- 
cil of Carthage, which met in the early part of tho fifth century, and 
placed the apocryphal books among the canonical Scriptures, has been 
supposed to use the word canonical in that loose sense, which was some- 
times annexed to it by the fathers, when they applied it to all those 
books, which might be read in the church** The same council seems 
to ascribe Divine authority exclusively to the undisputed Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament, when, in a preceding unanimous decree, it 
warns every man not to act in opposition to the prophets, and the 
Gospels.t 

Not one of the writers, in direct terms, advances a claim to inspira- 
tion ; and some of them say such things, as amount to an acknowledg- 
ment that they were not inspired. The Son of Sirach begs the reader 
to pardon any faults which he may have committed, in translating the 
work of his grandfather into Greek.} It is acknowledged in two places 
of the first book of the Maccabees, that there was, at that time, no 
prophet in Israel.§ The second book is a professed abridgement of five 
books of Jason of Cyrene ;|| and the author concludes with the follow- 
ing words, which are unworthy of a person who wrote by inspiration : 
** If I have done well, and as is fitting the story, it is that which I 
desired ; but if slenderly and meanly, it is that which I could attain 
unto."fl 

Lastly, the apocryphal books contain fables, lies, and contradictions. 
The story of Judith is, on good grounds, pronounced to be a fiction. 
After the return of the Jews from captivity, when it is said to have hap- 
pened, there was no Nabuchodonoser, king of Assyria, by whose army 
their land could be invaded. The most remarkable incidents in Tobit 
are exactly on a level, in point of probability, with the tales which 
amused our childhood. Antiochus is said, in the first book of Macca- 
bees, to have died in Babylon ; # * but in the second, to have been slain 
in the temple of Nanea, in Persia ; and again, to have died in a strange 
country, in the mountains. ft Several other instances of falsehood and 
contradiction might be added. 

Before we close this chapter, it will be proper to make a few remarks, 
on a question intimately connected with the present subject : namely, 
whether any inspired books have been lost. 

With regard to the New Testament, there is no ground for imagining) 

* Vide Codic Canon. Ecclos. Afric. Can. xxiv. The uninspired books, which 
might be read in the church, were generally called ecclesiastical; but aa a canon was 
formed, or a list of such books was drawn up by authority, they sometimes received, 
in conjunction with the inspired books which wore comprehended in the same lift, the 
title of canonical. 

t Vide Can. v. Universum Concilium dixit. Nemo contra prophetas, nemo canto 
evaneelia facit sine periculo. 

t Prologue to Ecclesiast § 1 Maccab. iv. 46. ix 27. || 3 Maccab. n. S3. 

% 3 Maccab. xv. 38. ** 1 Maccab. vi. 4, 16. ft * Maccab. L 13—1$. ix. & 
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of the books are now wanting of which it originally consisted.* 
the Old Testament, we read of several books which are not at 
found in the canon ; as the book of J as her, the book of the wars 
>ord, the books of Nathan and Gad, and the book of Shomaiah 
>het, and Iddo the seer concerning genealogies. Before, how- 
8 inference, for which the names of these books are quoted, can 
' drawn, it must^be proved, either that they wore all inspired, or 
h of them as were written by inspiration, have perished. But 
is extremely foolish to conclude, th;n v\ary book was inspired, 
1 there is a reference in the Scriptures, th? opinion of the Jews 
nany Christian writers is not improbable, that some of the books 
ing which we are inquiring, are still extant under other names, 
sthute part of the books of Samuel and Kings. Our Lord, who 
d the Jews with so much fidelity, never charged them with having 

any part of revelation to perish ; and he seems to assure us of 
grity of the Hebrew Scriptures, when he says, " not one jot, 

tittle, shall pass from the law till all be fulfilled": 'M for the 'taw 
\ in this place, agreeably to the sense of the word in many other 
s, not the five books of Moses alone, hut the whole system of 
js and precepts, which had been delivered to the church ; or, 

called more distinctly in the preceding verse, the law and the 
s. If we believe in a providence, vigilant, active, and almighty, 

no more allow ourselves to think, that it would permit any part 
relation, which was intended to be a complete and perpetual rule 
, to be lost, than that it would suffer the light of the sun to be 
ished. The productions of human genius and eloquence may pe r- 
l -the very names of their authors be forgotten ; but the oracles 
'en shall last, till all the purposes for which they were given, be 
dished. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Inspiration of the Ncto Testament. 

have spoken, in the preceding chapter, of the tanonieal Scrip** 
>r those writings which the church hath recognized, as constituting 
[y rule of faith and manners to the professors of the Christian 
i. We do not mean, however, that our faith in them is founded 
care with which she hath discriminated them from other writings 
[g inspiration, and the decrees which she hath published in' their 
It is a paradox, which none could believe, but those who are 
> digest the monstrous figment of transubstantiation, that the 

m Colossians, chap. iv. 16, some have iufcrred, I hat Paul wrote an epistle to 
liceans, which, it is |>retendcd, is still in existence, But that verse speaks of 
e, not to theXiaodiceans, but from Laodicea ; and the epistle to the Laodi- 
rbich bears the name of Paul, is a mere cento, a thing patched up of sen- 
otn his other epistles, without any determinate end* VWe Witsiutn in Vita 
act m 
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Scriptures derive all their authority from the church , which derives ail 
her authority from them. On what grounds, it might be asked, does tbe 
church assert their inspiration? U it should be answered, that tbe 
present church is possessed of traditional evidence from the testimony 
of the ancient fathers and doctors ; ascending through the rntornwtrfHr 
ages, to the time when the hooks were first presented to the world, we 
ask again, by what considerations the primitive church was induced to 
receive them as inspired 1 The evidence which satisfied die first Christ 
tians, may satisfy us ; and it is not reasonable to demand, that lea 
should suffice us, while our interest is equally great as theirs m ascer- 
taining the truth. They were too wise to submit, in so important a 
matter, to bare authority, or simple affirmation. Some of the proofc, 
indeed, which were presented to them, being transient facts* cannot be 
subjected to the test of our senses ; but, if it can be shown, that *urb 
facts actually took place, the impression made upon our minds, iJaoiph 
it may not equal in vivacity the impression made upon theirs, will te 
sufficiently strong to produce full conviction. The disadvantage, which 
may be supposed to arise from our not having witnessed the iacK i 
compensated by a new species of evidence, which is the result of ibe 
progress of time, and the evolution of events ; but which it was impos- 
sible, that those, to whom the sacred books were first presented, cuuid 
enjoy. The intelligent reader will easily perceive, that I allude I* ito 
evidence of prophecy. 

The natural order of the books re qui res, thai I should, in lis* nrst 
place, bring arguments in support of the inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment. But though this method might, with propriety, be adopted, au4 
by proving the inspiration of the Jewish, we would pave the way Jot 
proving that of the Christian Scriptures ; yet it will afterwards anpftr, 
that, by beginning with the New Testament, we shall more easily and 
effectually accomplish our purpose. 

In favor of the inspiration of the Now Testament, there arc three 
proofs, which I shall illustrate in this, and the following chapter. Tbe 
first is drawn from the credit, which the verbal testimony of the aposllet 
concerning Jesus Christ, obtained in tbe world ; tbe second, from the 
reception of their writings ; and the third, from the contents of aw* 
writings. 

I. The inspiration of the New Testament may he inferred from thf 
credit which the testimony concerning Jesus Christ, emitted by the wri- 
ters in the course of their public ministry obtained* The design of the 
present argument is to show, from the reception of their testimony, ihst 
they were accredited, attested messengers from God ; and, by a natural 
and obvious inference, to demonstrate the Divine authority of their 
writings. Its force will be more fully perceived from the subsequent 
illustration. 

The apostles were competent witnesses of those facts which they it- 
tested, and on which the Christian religion is founded* Their testimony 
did not relate to certain abstract points, in forming a judgment of which, 
they might have been misled by the sophistry of others, or erred through 
their own inadvertence or incapacity ; nor to events, which had hap- 
pened before their birth, or in a distant regioA of the earth, and of which, 
therefore, they might have received false information. It respected 
facts which they had witnessed with their eyes, and with their ein 
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They bald lived with Christ, during the whole time of his ministry : they 
had heard air hb discourses, aad seen all his wonderful works. The 
advantages which they enjoyed for ascertaining the truth of those things 
which they published to others, are jtointed out by one of them in the 
following words : '* That which was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our ryes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled of the word of life ; (for the life was mani- 
fested, aad we havo seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you that 
eternal life, which was with the father, and was manifested unto us:) 
that which we have sacn and heard declare we unto you."* In certain 
cases, we refuse to give credit, even to a person of unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, because he hath not had a sufficient opportunity to acquire a 
thorough acquaintance with his subject : but if any man be disposed to 
call in question the testimony of the apostles, his doubts must spring from 
some other source than a well-founded suspicion of partial, or inaccurate 
intelligence. What they saw and heard, they were fully qualified to relate. 
The honesty of the apostles, in the character of witnesses to the truth 
of the christian religion, is not less evident than their competency. If 
none of those motives, by which men are induced to bear false witness, 
can be conceived to have influenced them; and if no satisfactory reason 
can be assigned for their conduct, but a conviction of the truth, he must 
be highly uncandid and unreasonable, who suspects their veracity. They 
were not prompted by a spirit of ambition, to form a scheme of immor- 
talizing their names, by introducing a system of faith, to be established 
on the ruins of every other religion. Such a scheme was not likely to 
occur to persons so mean and illiterate ; and though their views had 
been more aspiring than their condition warrants us to suppose, they 
would have been deterred from seriously thinking of it, by the obvious 
impossibility of carrying it into effect. They were not stimulated by 
avarice ; for they who had already forsaken all to follow their Master, 
could not hope to gain wealth in exchange, by a religion which taught 
men to despise it, and which few of the rich were likely to embrace. 
It was not the love of ease which allured them to submit to labors which 
had no interruption, to persecution in every city, to the scorn of the 
world, to imprisonment and death. They cannot be conceived to have 
acted from a mere wish to impose upon mankind ; because the deceivers 
would not have contrived the purest, the most sublime, the most bene- 
volent religion, which the world ever saw ; a religion, by which all false- 
hood and imposture are forbidden under the penalty of everlasting tor- 
ments. In short, to what ever motive we attribute their conduct, no 
rational account of it can be given, till we resort to the supposition, 
that they were fully convinced of the truth of what they declared. In 
this case, we can conceive them to have renounced all temporal goods 
and to have exposed themselves to all temporal ills, from an ardent and 
generous desire to communicate to their fellow men the inestimable 
blessings of the Gospel ; supported under all their toils and sufferings, 
by the assurance of supernatural aid, and animated by the hope of a 
glorious recompense. But if their testimony was not true, their con- 
duct is inexplicable, unless they were madmen or enthusiasts ; and of 
either ef these charges, the system which they taught, and the whole of 

* 1 John i. 1, 3. 
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their deportment afford an easy and complete refutation. Madmen 
could not have devised a religion so full of wisdom and order, in wbicb 
duties grow so naturally out of principles, and the various parts so ad- 
mirably harmonize* Enthusiasts could not have talked so rationally on 
subjects so much calculated, as several topics in the Gospel are, lo in- 
flame ihc imagination ; nor have delivered a rule of life so well adapted 
to the circumstances of mankind, and so far removed from any tW 
excessive or overstrained; nor have displayed zeal tempered w hit & 
much prudence ; nor have acted, on many trying occasions, with surh 
uniform dignity and unruffled composure. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, however, which might have sat- 
isfied those, whom the apostles addressed, of their integrity, and air 
sufficient to put to silence the lying lips of infidelity, which brings against 
them a charge of imposture, I hesitate not to assert, that their testinwnv 
would not have been believed t if they had not exhibited such evidence 
as demonstrated , that they acted by a Divine commission; and, by 
a necessary consequence, may convince us, that their writings pffl 
inspired. 

Let us attend to some of the principal facts which they attested, ami 
of the doctrines which they founded upon them. They taught, thai 
Jesus Christ, a man born of an obscure mother, who had lived in pov- 
erty, and died an ignominious death, was the Son of the Most Hitjh God; 
that having risen from the dead, he had ascended to heaven, and was now 
constituted the Lord of angels and men ; that to believe in him \v& nV 
only way to obtain the favor of God, and the enjoyment of eternal life: 
that men of all nations were bound to forsake the religion of their fathers 
and embrace his Gospel; and that at the close of time, he would appear 
in the clouds of heaven, raise the dead from their graves, and judge alt 
mankind, according to their works. It may he added, that on rhe^ 
doctrines they reared a system of moral precepts, which, umrrvrr 
agreeable to right reason, must be acknowledged to be extremely unin- 
viting to human nature, as governed by those propensities and iurlii .> 
tions, which are felt and acknowledged in every age, and in even 
climate. 

It is impossible to conceive a religion more repugnant than tlie Chri- 
tian to the prejudices and expectations of both Jews and Gentiles; w 
the Jews, who, misled by the figurative language of prophecy, wfcW 
they interpreted under the influence of carnal affections, looked far * 
temporal Messiah, who would subdue their enemies and put them "m 
possession of wealth and dominion; of the Greeks, who sought iftel 
wisdom, and despised every doctrine, which was not agreeable te the 
tenets of their philosophy, and adorned wkh the beauties of eloquence. 
Was it probable, that men would renounce opinions and practices, reft' 
dered venerable hy the sanction of their ancestors for many ages* and 
abandon the religions, to which they had been inspired with an wrK 
attachment, at the call of a f^w no known and unlettered persons, t'to 
published doctrines so abhorrent to all their ideas, and void o( apparel 
credibility s Was it probable, that they would embrace a religion, iHiid' 
held out no prospect of worldly advantage ; but, on the contrary, w\Sp 
it required from them the practice of the most painful duties, taught thenr 
to reckon upon the scorn and ill-usage of the world as their present re- 
ward t Their conversion was so highly improbable, that a mac m 
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prudence mud sagacity wowkd have thought himself folly warranted to 
predict complete disappointment, as the issue of the labors of the apos- 
tles. Yet we kaow, that their endeavors to turn the world to the faith, 
were crowned with the meet astonishing success. Myriads of Jews and 
Gentiles, notwithstanding the scandal of his cross, acknowledged the 
Divinity and Messiahship of Jesus; and became his disciples at the 
risk of every thing, which is accounted dear and valuable among men. 
• Hew, then, shall we account for so singular an event ? Either we 
most suppose that mankind, in that age, were not governed by the same 
Motives, which are observed to influence them in every other age ; or 
pe must conclude, that the apostles exhibited sack evidence of the truth 
if the Gospel, as perfectly satisfied them, and triumphed over their 
trejudices. And what else could that evidence be, but the miracles 
ecorded in the New Testament ? - The first preachers of Christianity 
*ald not demonstrate its truth, by the principles of reason ; and its in- 
rinsic excellence was not of a kind to be petceived and relished, at 
east in the first instance, by those whom they addressed. Some proof 
»f easy apprehension, some evidence which would strike the dullest, 
aid convince the most prejudiced, was requisite ; and of these qualities, 
he evidence of miracles is eminently possessed. If the miracles be 
tenied, their success js altogether inexplicable, and as Chrysostom says, 
1 If without miracles they persuaded the world, this is the greatest mira- 
ie of all." The denial of the miracles is the more unreasonable, be- 
snse, while a certain effect is allowed to have been produced, the only 
nose which could satisfactorily account for it, is not admitted. 

I beg the reader to bestow a little attention on this matter. By a 
airacle, I mean a work, which no man could perform, unless God were 
nth ham ; a work superior, or contrary to the laws of nature, which 
Jed, or some being commissioned by him, performs, when certain words 
ire spoken, or some sign is given by the person, whose character and 
loctrine the miracle is meant to attest I acknowledge, that we ought 
lot rashly to believe, that miracles have been wrought, because such 
tvents are out of the ordinary course of nature, and abstractly consid- 
ered, therefore, are improbable ; and because the most fatal consequen- 
»s might flow from admitting, without sufficient evidence, that a person 
s a messenger from God. But such circumstances may accompany the 
eport of a miracle, as shall render it absolutely unreasonable not to be- 
bve it. If, for example, it be said to have produced a change in human 
iffiurs, which change we find to have actually taken place ; and if the 
Aange be of such a nature, that no other cause was sufficient to effect 
t, the truth of the miracle can no more be called in question, than the 
Hate ef things founded upon it. Now this is exactly the case of the 
trirades of the apostles. The most astonishing revolution in the history 
if mankind, is said to have been accomplished by them, or by their 
isctrine, as attested and confirmed by them ; the fact itself is indispu- 
table ; and the supposition of their miracles is the only theory which 
wil account for it, in a satisfactory manner. All the other causes, to 
wkich the progress of Christianity hath been ascribed, are manifestly 
iatdequate. Should their miracles appear improbable, when viewed by 
Asuuelves, they are probable, and even highly credible, when consid- 
trad in connection with their success : or rather we may pronounce 
*taa to be certain. In the language of philosophy, they are the only 
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principle, which is sufficient to explain the phenomenon. In fact we 
are reduced to this alternative* either to believe that the g r eate s t reve- 
lation in the world was effected without any adequate cause ; or to admit 
their miracle*, which afford a simple and satisfactory explanation of it, 

If then the apostles, as the case obliges to grant, were endowed wiat 
a power of performing miraculous works, God testified bis approbation 
of them in their public capacity. Miracles were the seals of heaves 
appended to their com mission ; tokens, that ihey were its friends anf 
favorites ; signs, which not only awakened the attention, but proved tint 
they were supernatural I y assisted. It follows, that their doctrine ass 
from God ; for nothing cai be more certain, than that he would not bait 
given them a power to control the laws of nature ; or to speak more con- 
formably to truth, i but ho would not himself have controlled the kwiof 
nature at their con 1, that they might successfully propagate lies in 

his name. God would not have given the visions of their brain the high- 
est attestation which ho can give to his own oracles, What they spoke, 
therefore, God spoke by them, as what is said by an ambassador, in con- 
formity to his instructions, is understood to be said by the king, his mas- 
ter. But if the doctrine which they preached was Divine, their writing* 
are of equal authority, not only because they contain a summary ol" we 
doctrine, but because the same miracles, which attested their sermons, 
attested likewise their Gospels and epistles* Their miracles attested all 
their instructions, whether verbal or written* They proved their autho- 
rity in general, to make a revelation to mankind : and consequent))' 
proved, that in whatever form, or by whatever means, they made it, by 
the tongue or by the pen, by spoken or by written discourses, they we** 
alike entitled to credit. 

It would discover caprice and childishness to draw a line of distinic- 
Unction between their discourses and their writings ; and to say ihat the 
former were inspired, but that the latter were the productions of M 
unassisted faculties* We must either deny, or admit the inspiration uf 
both. It is evidently absurd to suppose, that God gave them his com- 
mission, when they were to preach, but withdrew it, when they were to 
write for the benefit of all succeeding generations f or that he enabled 
them to work miracles to convince us that they were his messengers, nvA 
yet did not guide them by his Spirit, in committing their message to wriun,!' 

Surely, if it was of importance, that the apostles should be preserved 
from all error in preaching the Gospel, it was of more importance, iltft 
they should be under infallible direction in framing those hook?, from 
which men, in all ages and countries, would draw their notions of "* 
Christian religion. An error in one of their discourses might have mis' 
led a few hundreds or thousands, and could liave been retracted on 
another occasion ; but ,iu error in their books would have been produc- 
tive of the most pernicious consequences to the end of the world, and 
could not have been corrected without a new revelation. Besides, ts no 
man can assign a reason, why the attestation of their Divine commission 
by miracles should he supposed to have terminated, when they ceased to 
speak and began to write, so no man in his senses, will entertain an Up 
of revelation so perfectly ridiculous. All the miracles, then, which were 
wrought in confirmation of the Gospel, must he considered as having 
been wrought in confirmation of the books in which the Gospel is recorded- 
God hath set his seal to them* He hath assured us, that they contain hi* 
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word, and nothing hot his word ; and by consequence, that the persons 
who wrote them were inspired. 

This reasoning I asn disposed to think, would not he disputed by a 
candid infideL It b probable, that if he could be once thoroughly con- 
vinced, that the writers of the New Testament wrought miracles, he would 
acknowledge, notwithstanding some remaining difficulties, their books to 
be inspired. It is disputed, however, by Socinians, who, granting 
that the apostles performed miracles in confirmation of their doctrine, 
deajrthe inspiration of their writings. I wonder, if the opinions of these 
men be just, for what purpose the miracles were wrought. If a miracle, 
besides proving that the person who works it, is a messenger from God, 
do not farther prove, that he is so disposed and assisted by a Divine in- 
fluence upon his mind, as to relate his message with unerring exactness, 
it seems to me to be no better than a prodigy or strange sight, calcula- 
ted only to surprise or to amuse us. I am not able to conceive any 
thing more irrational, and I will add, more derogatory to the honor of 
God, than to assert, that he performed a long series of miracles to es- 
tablish the truth of a revelation, of which, however, we have only a 
mere human record, interspersed, as the above gentlemen say, with false 
reasoning, prejudiced opinions, and wrong interpretations of passages of 
the Old Tostament. What did the miracles attest 1 The religion of 
Christ. What is the religion of Christ 1 Truly it is not very easy to 
tell, for we have no infallible account of it ; but we must guess at it, as 
well as we can, from the books of the first preachers, who were honest 
men, indeed, but fallible; and who have been convicted by Dr. Priest- 
ley of such ignorance of logic, as sometimes to have drawn conclusions 
which the premises would not warrant. ' This, reader, is rational Chris- 
tianity ; but if all this be true, the miracles of the Gospel are proofs, 
that God hath done many things in vain. There hath been a waste of 
wonders to demonstrate the truth of a revelation which might have been, 
and, if we will give credit to some confident assertions, hath been cor- 
rupted by the very persons who were employed to publish it ; while by 
a single miracle more, the inspiration of the publishers, the integrity and 
purity of the revelation, would have been secured ; and thus there would 
have been an end worthy of God, for which the other miracles were 
wrought. 

This, then, is the first argument for the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment ; and it seems to be conclusive. But as it is of the utmost impor- 
tance, that our minds should be well established in the belief of the 
Divine authority of the Scriptures, I shall prove this point in a manner 
somewhat different. 

IL The reception of the books of the New Testament by those to 
whom they were first presented, is a proof of their inspiration. In order 
to place this argument in a convincing light, it will be necessary to pre- 
mise some observations respecting the persons by whom the books were 
written, and the claim advanced in them. 

In the first place, it is certain that the books of the New Testament 
were written by the persons whose names they bear. Of this fact it is 
necessary that we should be thoroughly convinced, because if any sus- . 
picion should remain in our minds, that they are the productions of a 
later age than that of the apostles, the force of the present argument 
would be entirely destroyed. That the book's of die New Testament 
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were written bjr the same persons whose names are prefixed to them, if 
proved by the same sort of evidence, which is employed to show, that 
any other book, written in a former age, was the work of the person ac- 
counted its author. How do we know, for example, that the books which 
bear the name of Cicero, Plato, Aristotle, or any other ancient philoso- 
pher, were really composed by them, but by the the uniform testimony 
of all succeeding ages t In the same manner we know, that the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and John, and the Epistles of Paul and Peter t arc 
genuine. All ages have concurred in ascribing them to these persons, 
They are said to have been the authors, not only by private individuals, 
but by councils solemnly assembled to decide on this point We have 
the testimony of those who had the best means of ascertaining the truth, 
the Christian writers who flourished immediately, or soon after their 
death. Nay, there is more complete evidence, that the books of the 
New Testament were written by those men, to whom they have bwo 
always attributed, than that any other ancient books, those of the Old 
Testament excepted, were composed by their reputed authors. Nut 
only are they much more frequently quoted than other books ; but more 
persons felt themselves interested in ascertaining that they were genuine, 
than in knowing the author of any other writing. It was a matter of 
importance only to a few, or rather of no real importance to anv body, 
whether the works of Plato and Cicero were cum posed by these pJiiTo- 
sophers ; but the present peace, and the eternal salvation of thousand* 
and millions, the determination of innumerable controversies, and the 
regulation of the faith and practice of the church in all ages and iiaiioft. 
depended on the certain knowledge, that the New Testament was *rii* 
ten by the apostles and disciples of Christ. There b not, therefore, any 
historical fact, in favor of which the evidence tfl more ample and stu> 
factory. We cannot doubt of it, but on such grounds as would equalh 
justify us in discrediting those past events, which are most fully authen- 
ticated, and about which it would he deemed a symptom of derange- 
ment to be sceptical. 

I observe, in the second place, that the writers of the New Testament 
assert, that they wrote by inspiration. Their own inspiration, iwM 
is not affirmed in express terms by the evangelists ; but such ihiii^s are 
said in the Gospels, as may be fairly understood to imply it. They tell 
us, that Christ promised to send "the Spirit of Truth to guide hisdis* 
ciples into all truth," and M to bring all things to their remembrascci 
whatsoever he had said unto them."* Now, by recording these promi- 
ses, the sacred historians not obscurely insinuate, that it was in virtue at 
their accomplishment, or by the promised assistance of the Spirit, ihat 
they were enabled to give a faithful narrative of the words and worb tf 
their Mastor.t In the other hooks, the claim of inspiration is hrott^ 
forward in unequivocal language, and is often repeated. This is pbft 

* John xvi. 13. xiv. 26. 

f This reasoning, if may be objected, will apply only to Matthew and Jobs, *** 
were apostles. But Mark and Luke were companions of the apostles, engt£w ij 
the same work with them, and hence we have every reason to believe, favared *^ 
the same extraordinary assistance. The church hacl always considered them *§ ■** 
endowed with apostolical gifts. The authority of their Gospels was never q**: 
tioned ; and it was a received opinion among the nnricnls, that they were siricDs* 1 ** 
by apostles; that of Luke by Paul, and that of Mark by Peter* Yio\ Eusefa. U iS * 
Lib. u. 14. tii. 4. vl 95. 
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am the sentence with which the epistles usually begin. The writers 
yle themselves apostles of Christ ; a title which signifies that they were 
is messengers, who spoke in his name and by his authority. In the 
ody of the epistles, there are many passages, in which the same thing 
i still more explicitly asserted. Paul affirms, in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, that " the things, which he and his brethren taught, God 
ad revealed to them by his Spirit ;" that " they had the mind of 
Christ ;" and that " the things which he wrote, were the command- 
ants of the Lord ;"* in the* epistle to the Galatians, that "the Gospel, 
rhich be preached, he had received by the revelation of Jesus Christ ;"t 
nd in the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, that " he who despised the 
dings which he taught, despised not jnan but God, who had given to 
im his Holy Spirit."} Peter places u the commandments delivered 
•y the apostles," in the same rank with " the words of the Holy Pro- 
ihets ;" and classes the writing of Paul with the " other Scriptures."|| 
fohn represents his own inspiration and that of his brethren as so mani- 
fest, that every man, who knew God, would listen to them. " We are 
)f God : he that knoweth God heareth us ; he that is not of God hear- 
Bth us not. Hereby know we the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
tfror."§ These are not all the passages which might be quoted ; but 
they may suffice as a specimen. It cannot, therefore, be said, that the 
inspiration of the books of the New Testament is an idea, which suc- 
ceeding ages have devised and propagated ; for it is stated expressly 
»sd repeatedly by the writers themselves. 

-From these two particulars I infer, that the reception of the books 
of the New Testament, by those to whom they were addressed, is a 
proof, that the claim of inspiration advanced in them is true. It is ac- 
knowledged, that, in different countries, certain books have been re- 
ceived as inspired, though they were fabricated by artful and designing 
Hen. But either these books were imposed upon mankind, in an age 
vben they were too ignorant and too credulous to be able, or willing to 
examine their pretensions ; or they obtained credit by the arts and 
Uthority of civil rulers, who were themselves, perhaps, the dupes of 
imposture, or found it their interest, that their subjects should be de- 
ceived. Both these causes contributed to make the Koran of Mahomet 
Bess for a Divine revelation. If the Arabians had been enlightened by 
science and united in one great polished society, instead of being 
divided into a number of independent, barbarous tribes ; if the light 
of learning and philosophy had shined as brightly on the neighboring 
nations, as it formerly did ; and if no means had been employed to 
convert mankind to his religion, but evidence and persuasion; his 
claim to the character of a prophet would have been instantly rejected 
with violence or with scorn ; his religion would have scarcely spread 
beyond the limits of his own family ; and the page of history would 
Bot have been stained with the name of the profligate impostor. Tho 
books of the New Testament were published in an enlightened age ; 
were addressed to the Jews, who investigated, with scrupulous diligence, 
tvery pretension to inspiration, and to the Greeks, who were disposed 
street all such pretensions with contempt; and were the writings of 

• 1 Cor. ii. a— 13. 16. xiv. 37. t GaL i. U, 18. } 1 Thesa. iv. 8. 

1 SPetiti. 8. 15, 16. § I John, iv. 6. 
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men, who, instead of possessing rank and influence, were accounted 
the offscouring of the world. The doctrines contained in them were 
neither calculated to flatter the. passions, nor recommended by the 
charms of eloquence. The composition was simple and homely ; and 
the religion which they taught, was contradictory to the prejudices 0/ 
the Gentile and the Jew, and hostile to the vices of both. 
- By what means, then, did the claim of these books to inspiration 
come to be admitted ? What induced those, to whom we were pre- 
sented, to recognise them as Divine, to sacrifice I heir preconceived 
opinions to their authority, to submit to the rigid discipline and the 
severe restraints which they imposed t To imagine that they admitted 
the claim without be i rig satisfied of its truth, would be highly irrational. 
It was not an indolent assent to their Divinity which was demanded. 
The acknowledgment of it was not a matter of mere speculation, but 
involved the most serious practical consequences ; for by embrafin* 
the Gospel they exposed themselves to the contempt and persecution of 
the world. All their interests we^ staked, all their hopes depended, 
on the truth of their inspiration. Now, I know of no conceivable war 
in which they could be satisfied, but by seeing incontrovertible proof of 
Divine assistance afforded to the writers in the composition of their 
books. The suspicion of some artifice employed by the apostles && 
evangelists to make their own inventions pass for a revelation fann 
heaven, is banished by their known simplicity ; nor could airy artifice 
have succeeded so generally as the inspiration of their books *« ac- 
knowledged. It was not in one place or by one set of men only that 
they were received ; but among, heathens as well as Jews, at Atheiff 
and at Rome, and in all the chief cities of the empire, by the rick and 
by the poor, J>y the great and by the mean, by the wise and by the un- 
wise, they were regarded with reverence, as the oracles of God* The 
reception of the books, then, viewed in connexion with their claim to 
inspiration, is a proof that the men of the apostolic age witneised 
miracles performed by the writers, for by miracles aione could that 
claim be established ; and, if they actually wrought miracles, the seal 
of heaven, as we proved under the first argument, was affixed to their 
writings, and their Divine authority is placed be voud dispute* Thus** 
are again conducted to the conclusion, that the miracles recorded or 
alluded to in the New Testament, were really performed ; and we Cifl 
demand no better reason for receiving any book as a revelation froa 
God, than his public and explicit testimony in its favor. 

To set this argument in a still more convincing light, it may be ob- 
served, that the writers of the New Testament assert, in the presence 
of those to whom their books were delivered, that they had given unde- 
niable evidence of their inspiration. The Gospels and the Acts declare, 
that the apostles were endowed with a power of working miracles, ftr 
the express purpose of verifying their commission, and demonstrating 
their right to instruct mankind in faith and practice. Paul in one of 
his epistles to the Corinthians, says to them, " Truly the signs of as 
apostle were wrought among you in all patience, in signs and wondeifi 
and mighty deeds. "• Other instances of the same kind might be 
quoted.f Now for the illustration of this argument, let me ask the 
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(lowing question. If a man should affirm that he was inspired, and 
r proof, should affirm farther that he could work miracles, and had 
rougbt them before the eyes of the persons whom he addressed, would 
tey allow his claim to inspiration, if they had seen no miracles per- 
trnied by him 1 No : they would reject him with abhorrence and con- 
tmpt, as a vile and impudent imposter. He had appealed to evidence, 
hich every man was capable of examining, and which, the senses of 
very man told him, had failed. It follows, then, that if they should 
limit his claim, others, who were not present, would be warranted to 
onclude that they had witnessed his miracles ; and, therefore, though 
bey had not with their own eyes seen the proof, would act rationally 
n believing him to be inspired. It was impossible, that in such circum- 
stances, his pretensions should have been recognised, had the evidence, 
m which he himself rested their truth, not been produced. Let us 
apply this example to the case before us. The writers of the sacred 
books tell those to whom they delivered them, not only that they could 
work, but that they had wrought miracles, to prove their own inspira- 
tion. The reader is apprized, that miracles attested them to be apos- 
tles, or inspired messengers of Christ ; and it is needless to repeat the 
arguments which show, that the writings of such men ought to be con- 
sidered as Divine. By those persons, the inspiration of their books was 
acknowledged ; and does it not unavoidably follow, that they bad been 
spectators of their miracles 1 For, if no miracles had been performed, 
would they not have treated them and their arrogant pretensions with 
scorn and indignation ? The reception of the books in such circum- 
stances amounts to a public and express declaration on the part of the 
most unexceptionable judges, that the writers had claimed no power of 
which they had not shown themselves to be possessed. 

There is yet another view which may be taken of this argument. 

Mot only do the apostles affirm that that they had wrought miracles in 

U» presence of those to whom they wrote ; but they speak to those 

persons as themselves possessed of miraculous gifts. The reader may 

Oonsalt the twelfth and the fourteenth chapters of the first epistle to the 

Corinthians. The same writer signifies to the Galatians, that they had 

deceived the " Spirit" by the hearing of faith, probably meaning his 

miraculous gifts ;* and he warns the Hebrews against rejecting the Gos- 

{et, which had been confirmed to them by miracles and " gifts of the 

*}oly Ghost ;" or supernatural endowments conferred on those Jewish 

Wievers. An impostor, pretending, to be furnished with the power 

•f working miracles, might impose upon a staring, ignorant multitude, 

by some juggling tricks ; but if he should tell the same multitude, 

oodulous and undiscerning as they are, that he had imparted that 

power to them, every man's consciousness would give the lie to the 

' pretence. Finding, then that Paul speaks to the members of some 

ckvtian churches as possessing, and exercising, and even, in some 

^stances, abusing supernatural gifts ; and that his epistles were, not- 

*M*tanding such language, received not only as the letters of a man m 

«b lenses, but as Divinely inspired, we have the most complete evi- 

; ^oote, that such extraordinary powers were really enjoyed. Had 

ik* Corinthians, or the Galatians known, that the gift of miracles or of 
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with derision, But now ji 
gifts were common m the primitive 
»■, wiry the writings of the apostle* 
, and should still be regarded by us, as Divine. There 
cannot be a saver * tidence that a person b invested with a commission 
front he av e n, or a clearer attestation of the truth and authority of his 
instructions, that 1 + beinc empowered to communicate to his adherent* 
the same snpemarira] qualifications, which have been bestow rd on 
himself: The nan rulous gifts were imparted by the mm is try of ik 
apostles; and wet express testimonies, therefore, that iheif doctrine, 
whether spoken or written, was from God. They followed the recep- 
tion of the Gospel, preached by these ambassadors of Christ ; and wrt 
usually given by the imposition of their hands** 

By this, and the preceding argument, we are furnished with the mow 
decisive evidence, that the Christian Scriptures, at the time when fcff 
were published, were recognized by God as exhibiting a revelation of 
his will; and in submitting to them, therefore! as the rule nf ourfahfc 
we foDow no ctmninglv devised (able* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Tat jttitf subject tantmutd. 

THE arguments, in the last chapter, respected the external evidfnfe 
of the inspiration of the New Testament. In this chapter, I shall con- 
sider the internal proof of the same point which may he collected from 
its contents. And. surely, it b no less manifest, that a book hath U-« 
drawn up by supernatural assistance, when its sentiments and composi- 
tion transcend the known abilities of the writer, and are even superior 
to every thing hum en. than when such works are performed by him « 
show, that lie enjoys the presence* and acts by the authority of God. 

III. The books of the New Testament could not have contained mth 
things as they do contain, if the writers had not been inspired, W* 
appeal to the writings themselves for evidence that they are not, and 
could not be the productions of the persons, to whom they are ascrib*d> 
nor indeed of any mortal whatever* The argument for their inspiration, 
derived from their matter, comprehends these particulars, — the cbanr* 
ter of Christ, — the system of d oc trine, — *aud the prophecies found it 
them. 

1. The character of Christ,, drawn by the writers of the Nr* 
Testament, may be considered in the first place* 

To us who may have been accustomed io read and hear descriptlfl* 
of it from our earliest years, his character is perfectly familiar; and a* 
that account makes a less powerful impression on our minds . Bui ^ 
as suppose a man, for the first time, to open the New Testament, i^ 

• ActiviwU-JT. m.C 
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erase the account given of our Saviour by the evangelists. It is be- 
ond doubt, that he would be filled with astonishment at a character so 
tierent from all that he had ever witnessed, all that he had ever heard 
f v all that the human imagination, so fertile in forming new combinations, 
mT ever portrayed. The idea of an incarnate God, would strongly 
icite his attention ; and while, with a mixture of curiosity and awe, he 
Mrtemplated an object at once so new and so grand, he would be sur- 
rised and pleased at the manner in which he is described. Had the 
haracter of Christ been a fiction of the sacred writers, a creature of 
heir own fancy, they would have debased his Divinity by attributing to 
im the passions and culpable weakness of mortals ; or they would 
•?e exalted his human nature too high by majestic and overpowering 
lisplays of his divinity. It would have been impossible for them to 
woid either of these extremes. They would have been afraid, on the 
one hand, of rendering, the truth of his godhead suspected, if they had 
issigned to him any of the peculiar properties of man ; and, on the 
other, of giving ground to call in question his humanity, if they 
had represented him as possessed of the peculiar attributes of God. 
There was a difficulty in the case, from which the greatest dexterity 
could not have extricated them. But there is this singularity in his 
character, as drawn by the evangelists, that, while he is elevated above 
all men by the uniform dignity of his behavior, the wisdom of his dis- 
courses, and his miracles, which showed that all nature was obedient to 
his will; he is at the same time exhibited as subject to the sinless in- 
firmities of our nature, and influenced by its innocent passions. We 
see the unexpected and most cordial union of majesty and condescen- 
sion, of the grandeur of a God, and the mild virtues and tender affec- 
tions of a man. Such a character commands at once our reverence 
*nd oar love, our homage and our confidence ; and is exactly suited to 
the idea of a person, who unites in himself two natures so different as 
the Divine and the human. And the character is supported throughout 
ia a great diversity of scenes, and on the most trying occasions, inso- 
much that, in whatever point of view we contemplate it, we perceive 
the most perfect accordance of all its parts. 

While we necessarily admire this character, let us remember that it 
•to drawn by persons confessedly illiterate ; by men of ordinary talents, 
vho had never, it is probable, read any book but the Old Testament, 
lad were perfectly ignorant of the art of composition. Whence, then, 
tt they succeed so well in giving a description of an incarnate God ; 
•tile, I will venture to assert, the most inventive and eloquent genius, 
if he had made the attempt, with no other assistance than what imagina- 
fa supplied, would have missed the happy medium, and have elevated 
him too high, or depressed him too low 1 How did they ever think of 

*i a character at all, of which no model, nor even the faintest resem- 
i could be found in the history of mankind 1 .1 know of only one 
> to these questions, namely, that they actually saw such a char- 
r; or, that Jesus Christ really appeared, and was such a person as 
they represent him to have been, As the very uncommon portrait, 
|*W»they have drawn, fe certainly not a likeness of any individual, 
Jfoq lived in a former age, aud possesses such features as convince us, 

■ , . ■ ' "i .20 ■■■ * ■ 
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that it could not be the work of fancy, we infer that they painted front 
the life-* t 

If, then, there was such a person as Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God in juiman nature, it may be confidently inferred, that, 
his apostles were inspired, not only because he was able to five 
but because he expressly promised to ptg them, the Holy Ghost. He 
who admits in general the account of our Saviour's life and character 
te be true, must from a regard to consistency, admit the whole of if, 
and by consequence the promise of the mission of the Spirit, made to 
his disciples. Few, I believe , v, bo allow the truth of the history T tv ill 
dispute this inference from it ; and, If we give credit to the evangelists 
in detailing the character of their Master, no reason can be assigned for 
calling in question their veracity, when they relate any of his sayings. 
It would indeed be difficult, if not impossible, for any considerate man 
to persuade himself, that, though the Son of God came into the world 
to declare the counsels of heaven, yet no person wns qualified, in an ei* 
traordinary manner, to give a narrative of the most astonishing event 
in the annals of time ; but that it was left to the uncertain choice and 
unassisted ability of some honest, but weak and unlearned men, to 
transmit an account of it to succeeding generations, It is strange, that 
a thing so incredible should be believed by those pretended christians 
alone, who profess such reverence for |fae authority of reason, that they 
will not believe even God himself, till his words have received the 
sanction of its approbation. 

Under this branch of the general argument for the inspiration of the 
New Testament, founded on the matter contained in h, may be proper 
to introduce a few observations on the manner in which some parts of 
it are written. The evangelists, in relating the history of Christ, have 
occasion to speak of the most astonishing facts ; his miraculous concep- 
tion ; the wonders which he wrought in calming the fury of the winds 
and waves, raising the dead, casting out devils, and curing all sorts of 
diseases ; his transfiguration on the mount ; the preternatural eclipse of 
the sun at bis death, the rending of the rocks, and the opening of the 
graves ; his resurrection from the dead, and his ascension to heaven. 
Might it not have been expected, that, in recording such events, they 
would have given vent to those feelings of admiration, which they are 
so well calculated to awaken, and have described them in the most 
glowing expressions 1 The subject was interesting, and well fitted to 
produce those strong emotions, which naturally communicate something 
of their own character to our language. Yet t bey are related in the 
. most simple manner, without any note of admiration, without any com* 
ment, without any attempt to set them off, or recommend them to the 
attention of the reader. This mode of writing did not proceed from in- 
sensibility, which in their circumstances would have indicated a degree 
of callousness or torpor, that could only have resulted from absolute 
stupidity. They inform us, that they were astonished, when they saw 
the miracles of Jesus ; but they write of them, without any 



Testament, it might be answered, that nothing is more improbable, than that their 
nations of the Messiah ehould hare been so different from those of their cotmtrymen, 
who read the tame Scriptures ; and after all. the question would retur, From lrhat 
source were the ideas or the writers of the Old Testament derived ? 
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iabment. How can their coolness be accounted for 1 Is it not 
that in writing their narratives they were guided by a different 
can their own; that they wrote not as they thought and felt 
pea, but as they were directed by another, who kept their 
s^and feelings under control 1 The influence of the Holy Ghost 
liast in restraining them from mixing their own sentiments 
lio ns with the relation, and in leading them to give a simple 

Cof facts without any embellishment, that our faith in Christ 
l entirely on the evidences of his Divine dignity and mission, 
|jbt: not, in any degree, be owing to human wisdom and elo- 

ftp* be agreeable to the reader, and it will place the argument in 
lliardr light, to take notice of some other particulars. 

Bdid a person of such virtue as Jesus Christ appear in our world ; 
I virtue wear so amiable an aspect ; never was it calculated to 
|t interesting an impression on the heart His character was at 
Jrfect and attractive. His meekness and gentleness, his affability 
iiescension, his patience, his benevolence, his generous love, 
lb* soft and pleasing lustre over the severer virtues, which were 
fed in his conduct. An ancient philosopher fondly imagined, that 
tf were incarnate, all men would be charmed with her beauty. 

Kat least have expected, that those who conversed with the Son 
a whom, if I may be allowed the expression, virtue was em- 
would have been ravished beyond measure with his excellencies, 
lid have celebrated them in the warmest strains of commendation. 
r< narrative, indeed, the lovely features of his character are ex- 
tothe greatest advantage. But this is done by representing them " 

native simplicity, without paint or decoration of any kind; and 
tors, while they give a full detail of his virtues, pass on without 

* single reflection. 

fcrdid any person deserve to meet with such good treatment as 
Shrist ; and never was any person so harshly and cruelly used, 
rds were watched and misconstrued 4 his most beneficent deeds 
JT the malignity of his countrymen, transformed into crimes ; and 
-Uhe blackest dye were laid to his charge. Was it not natural 
Spies, faithful and affectionate, to enter with ardor into the cause' 
r Master, and to repel with indignation calumnies which they 
* originate in malice? Could we have been surprised, if their 
■eal had burst forth into vehement exclamation against the injus- 
fcis accusers ; and laying aside the language of ceremony, which 
fed in most cases the language of falsehood, had bestowed on them 
St conduct, the names and epithets, which, we are sure, they de- 
t> Yet they leave their Master to vindicate himself; and even 
m holds his peace, they trust his apology to the silent and irresis- 
*q»ence of his conduct. They speak of his enemies with as much 
to* as if they had done him no injury; and the dark shade of their 

is not deepened by a single stroke of their penciL 
e»r was there an event so astonishing as the death of Christ* The 
*t have sometimes fallen victims to the injustice of the world, or 
f own generosity. But who is this sufferer t Is he not greater 

* West on the Resuriection, S edit p. 35*. 
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than all men % Is be not the Creator of the universe ; and does not all 
nature, accord! ngly, pay him homage in his sufferings 1 The most he- 
roic love, therefore, is unworthy to he named with the love of Jesus, — 
On this topic, the evangelists, full of admiration and gratitude, might 
have bestowed all the coloring of imagery, and all die riches of language. 
It was a topic more calculated than any other to gratify their own feel- 
ings* and to interest strangers in behalf of their Master* What tetokr 
anil overpowering descriptions might they have given of lib agonies f 
What melting irresistible appeals might they have made to the bean ? 
While the scene was yet fresh in their I remembrance, and Their ows 
hearts were still bleeding with the wounds which his death had inflicted 
upon them, was it not natural to concentrate all their eloquence on a 
subject, which must have seemed to them alone worthy of attention I 
Yet t ho rich they record his death* and attribute it to his love, t bey nei- 
ther give impassioned descriptions of the one, nor attempt to raise ui 
our minds exalted ideas of the other. They leave to us the office of 
making such reflections as the subject suggests. 

This mode of writing indicates a very peculiar state of mind* ll 
would be absurd to suppose that tlie writers had no feelings; and no 
motive can be assigned, for having intentionally suppressed them. An 
impostor would have avoided this appearance of indifference, which 
might have given rise to a suspicion, that he did not himself believe his 
own narrative. For the absence of all passion we can only account bv 
admitting that their minds wcro controlled by supernatural intiuencv.— 
Their own emotions and affections were suspended, that, during this in- 
terval of calm, the voice of the Divine Spirit might alone be heard. 
Such a history as that of Christ could not have been written but hv in- 
spired men* 

2* Let us next turn our attention to the system of doctrine oihibtied 
in the New Testament. On examination, it will appear to be so excel- 
lent, that the persons who published it to the world, must have drawn 
it from a purer and more exalted source than either their own medita- 
tions or the writings of others* 

The account of God and his perfections, which we find in the !wW 
Testament, commends itself to our reason, as Worthy of the highest and 
most excellent of all beings. He is represented as a pure Spirit, po<* 
sessed of wisdom, holiness, justice, and gooduess, eternal, almighty, ■nJ 
unchangeable, the Creator and governor of the world, the witness «ft*l 
judge of our actions, At the same time, his majesty is softened, if I 
may use this expression, by his benevolence, which is liberal and Mrtwes- 
ried in diffusing good through the universe : embraces the interests of our 
souls as well as of our bodies; and while it bestows in abundance tiff 
blessings and consolations of the present life, hath provided for ns per- 
fect and exalted felicitv in a higher stage of existence. Of all tin- view.' 
of God which had been ever given, none was so calculated torndear 
him to us, and to inspire our hearts with confidence, as this short boi 
interesting- description, of which the scheme of redemption affords * 
pleasing illustration, " God is love" What men in all ajfes had in vain 
wished for, an atonement for sin, which conscience and their natural 
notions of Divine justice taught them to be necessary, the sacred book* 
point out in the death of Jesus, whose blood, in consequence of the dig- 
nity of his person, our reason perceives to have been of sufficient valu<? 
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o expiate the guilt of innumerable millions. la favor of die immortality 
f the soul, a point so imnortant, but which to the wisest of the Gen- 
pies seemed so doubtful, they speak in the clearest and most decisive 
aaguage ; and they hold up to the hopes and fears of mankind, rewards 
ft)* penishments suited to their nature? and worthy of God to distribute. 
The system of .morality contained in diem is pure and rational ; alike 
tnnote from the overstrained precepts of superstition and enthusiasm, 
tad the loose, compliant maxims of worldly policy. It comprehends 
H, the duties which we owe to God and to man ; it is calculated for 
flrery rank and order, and speaks with equal strictness, and authority to 
he rich and. honorable, and to the poor and ignoble; and the happy 
fleet of it, if it were generally practised, would be to change the face 
>f the world, and make it resemble heaven. 

Such are the outlines of the system of doctrine taught in the books of 
he New Testament. From this slight sketch, every person who has 
nrned his attention to subjects of this nature, will be convinced, that no 
religion which was ever contrived by men, can come into competition 
rith it A comparison between the sentiments of the apostles and the 
Bust eminent philosophers of antiquity on the proceeding articles, would 
tim out completely to the disadvantage of the latter. Their best de- / 

scriptions of God would be found to be blended with puerilities and 
errors ; their disquisitions on the immortality of the soul, to be full of 
hesitation, uncertainty, and arguments which could satisfy no rational 
inquirer; their notions of the mode of propitiating the Deity, to be as 
Astaot from the truth as those of the vulgar, with whose rites, frequently 
childish, and sometimes abominable, they complied ; their schemes of 
morality, to he deficient in their catalogues of virtues and vices, the one 
being in some instances put for the other, separated from religion, the 
stock on which morality must be grafted, or it will never grow, and de- 
signed rather to furnish a subject of speculation, than to purify the heart, 
uA regulate the practice. Who were the men that so far excelled 
them 1 Were they tlieir superiors in genius, science, and learning ? 
Bad tlwy read much, and reflected much ; and was their system the fruit 
of profound research and long meditation 1 No : one of them was a 
pbhean, several of them were fisliermen, and, with the exception of 
rani, who had some Jewish learning which was of very little value, they 
vers, all rude and illiterate in the highest degree, and had scarcely 
thought on any subject but their daily occupations. From such men we 
took! not have expected a regular, connected system of religion ; and 
stffl less could we have looked for a religion, which, in the sublimity of 
fc.dpctrines, and the purity of its precepts, should transcend every other 
4tt had. appeared in the world. Whence, then, had they this wisdom, 
sjttch is. so conspicuous in their writings t Must it not have descended 
JrjNn the Father of lights, whose power is seen in perfecting praise out 
•{the mouths of these babes and sucklings? It is impossible to account 
C^the doctrine of the New Testament, as coming from such men, with- 
f«t admitting that .they had received it by immediate revelation. 

..pattfie force, of .this argument may be fully, perceived, I beg the 
tteation of the reader to two particulars in their system ; their notions 
oftbc Messiah, and tlieir views with respect to the Gentiles. 

That the Jews -were expecting a person whom they called the* Messiah 
is a historical fact, which will not be controverted. It is equally cer 

80 # 
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tain, that their ideas of has character were very different from thote 
which the sacred writers have adopted. We learn from the New Tes- 
tament, and more fully from the writings of die Jews, that they flattered 
themselves with the hope of a temporal prince, who would command 
armies, subdue the nations of the world, and give the chosen people 
dominion and riches. That the disciples of Christ origmaQy eutermiaad 
the same notions with then* countrymen, is not only highly probable, bet 
b rendered certain by their own acknowledgment. They thought tmt 
his kingdom would be a kingdom of this world, in which there weald be 
places of emolument and dignity, to be enjoyed by the favorites of tfce 
prince.* The idea of his sufferings and death had never once occurred 
to them ; and when the subject was broached, it shocked their feelings, 
and drew from them expressions of disappointment and displeasare.t 
To what cause, then, shall we attribute so complete a change in their 
sentiments, that in their writings they speak only of a spiritual Mewls, 
who would save his people, not by fighting, but by dying : and would 
save them, not from the power of the Romans, but from sin, and death, 
and hell T The transition from carnal to spiritual ideas is sloirjind diffi- 
cult ; and b least of all to be expected from persons of uneultmtei 
minds, whose conceptions are naturally gross and corporeal Ths 
mental revolution, therefore, is certainly very surprising; and no safis* 
factory account of it can be given, but that which is suggested by the 
following words : " Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jona : for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven."! 

The Jews looked down with disdain upon the Gentiles, as a people 
whom God had forever abandoned ; and tbey could not bear to tbmk 
that those accursed idolaters, whom they despised and abhorred, should 
ever stand on equal terms with them, in the favor of their Maker. Tins 
national prejudice, we may believe, like other national prejudices, was 
strongest among the common people ; and to this class, from winch 
Paul and perhaps Luke were excepted by their education, all the otber 
writers of the New Testament belonged. We learn from themselves, 
that they were at first as reluctant, as any of their countrymen, te admit 
the Gentiles to a participation of the privileges of the Gospel? 
Whence then did these men afterwards become zealous advocates far 
the Gentiles, publish to them the glad tidings of salvation, and receive 
them by baptism into the Christian Church ; though by these proceed* 
ings they offended the prejudices, and provoked the resentment of their 
unbelieving brethren ? Whence did these selfish men become liberal! 
These bigots, philanthropists? Whence did fishermen and publics** 
form more exalted ideas of Divine love, and conceive a scheme of more 
extensive benevolence, than the most enlightened doctors in Meat 
The following words of an apostle furnish an answer to these questions, 
and point out the only method of accounting for this singular fret in tie 
history of the human mind. " Ye havo beard of the dbpensatiout ef 
the grace of God, which is given me to youward ; how that by reveh- 
tlon he made known to me the mystery, — which in other ages was art 
made known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto his barf 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit; that the Gentiles should be folk* 

tL Aetsi.fc f Matxvi. tl, St. J MsUxri. ML 
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in, and of t be same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ, by 
> GespeV 

I. The inspiration of the New Testament may be inferred from the 
yphecies contained in it 

The argument from prophecy is plain and simple. We know the 
K by memory ; the present by sensation and consciousness ; and the 
ore only by conjecture. From causes indeed which already exist and 
erale, we may infer the production of their usual effects; and, in some 
stances, the probability, that other men will act in a particular man- 
r may be so great as to justify us in taking very important steps in 
ference to their expected conduct* If we except, however, the con- 
ation* founded on the laws of nature, which will operate in the same 
ay a thousand years hence as at present, our ideas of futurity are Ha- 
ft to be contradicted by facts, and for the most part are the combina- 
ods of fancy. Of events in particular, which shall take place many 
eta or ages after our death, and which, in their contrivance and exe- 
itkm, shall depend on a thousand causes unknown to us, and connected 
tA the free agency of men, it is impossible to form any conception. 
*hey are known to Him alone, who beholds at a single glance the past, 
Mf present and the future. If any person then utter a prediction, which 
forwards is punctually fulfilled, it is manifest that he must have ac- 
wred the knowledge of futurity from Divine revelation. The conse- 
uence is undeniable* that a book, containing unequivocal prophecies, 
tKmld be considered, not as a work of human ingenuity and foresight, 
ntas the word of that Omniscient Being, who declares the end from 
te beginning. 

That there are predictions in the New Testament, which have been 
llfilled, and are at present fulfilling in the world, nothing but gross 
Snorance, or unblushing impudence, will prompt any person to deny. 
Che prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem was delivered about forty 
tin, and recorded about thirty, prior to that event; is expressed in 
be plainest language ; and embraces a minute detail of particulars. How 
xictly it was accomplished we learn from Josephus, the Jewish histo- 
ka, who was not aware, when relating the ruin of his country, that he 
m employed by Providence, to furnish an illustrious proof of the truth 
if Hie Gospel, and of the Divine character of Christ. Signs, portend- 
■f the destruction of the devoted city, appeared in heaven above, and 

• Eph. m. 2, 3. 5, 6. A comparison of the apostles and the first christian writers 
Nsti farther illustrate and strengthen the argument Both treat of the same sub- 
B*\ and the latter had the benefit of the writings of the former; hot how striking is 
stej&rence between the books of the New Testament, and the epistles of Clement 
•Jlgnatius, or any other work of the primitive lathers ! In the epistle of Clement, 
■Mate many excellent advices against pride, and exhortations to unity and other 
■Man duties ; and in the genuine epistles of Ignatius, with the exception of the 
■iaeolatHMM} titere are scriptural sentiments and animated expressions of piety, per- 
Wsiilj, I remember, in his epistle to the Romans : but how much do they fell short 
f feapoftolic writings, in the depth of the matter, the closeness of the reasoning, 
b sir or authority conjoined with simplicity, which we find in the latter ? The read- 

1m s few sentences of each will demonstrate the superiority of those which we 
mspired. And whence this superiority couM arise but from inspiration, it is ira- 
Matta to conceive. Those fathers were not less teamed than the apostles : nor do 
ry appear to have been at all inferior in natural talents. We are certain that Ck* 
sat, and it is not improbable that Ignatius was their companion and disciple ; and 
sides, as I have already observed, they had the apostolic writings as a madel, 
ieTsa#tb«>apo a1ks themselves were ongsmts. PhiLtv. X 
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on the earth beneath; the armies of Rome drew near to besiege it; $eir 
idolatrous standards, fitly styled " the abomination of desolation**' were 
displayed in the sight of its inhabitants; die walls of the temple «m 
thrown down, and not a single stone was left u£bn another ; aaoVti* 
mlns of Jerusalem exhibited an awful monument of the Divine fea- 
geance, and with expressive silence admonished* the spectator! 10 be- 
ware of unbelief and disobedience. I snail not however, insist on ik 
prediction, though it furnish one of the plainest and moat conclusive 
arguments, in support of the christian religion. The suspicion, tost it 
was written after the event, is contradicted by the unanimous voice of 
all antiquity; assuring us, that the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, aneffoke, 
were published while Jerusalem was standing; and that only tfa tiotpei 
of John, in which, it is remarkable, that the prediction is not inserted, . 
was written after its fall I shall pass over,' likewise, the prophecies af 
Christ concerning his own death and resurrection, and shall confine the ; 
attention of the reader to those which respect, first, the rejection of the 
Jews and the calling of the Gentiles ; and, secondly, the antkhrimu 
church and its blasphemous head. 

The Jews had long been the peculiar people of God ; and though 
they were now greatly degenerated, yet the loss of their honors aoi 
privileges, which had continued during many ages, and amidst multi- 
plied provocations, was an event of such a nature, as a Jew would not 
have naturally forboded, and no human sagacity could have foreseen. 
It was necessarily implied in their rejection, that they should be driven 
out of the land, which was given to their fathers for an inheritance ; and 
that the temple should be destroyed, in which only the solemn rites of 
their religion could be legally performed. Had they been permitted to 
remain in the peaceable possession of Judea, and to carry on the ser- 
vices of the ceremonial law, there would have been no evidence, no 
visible proof, that they had ceased to be the favorites of Heaven. Dur- 
ing the time of our Saviour's ministry, the Jews were at peace with the 
Romans, and there was not the least probability, that a war would iris* 
between them. On the supposition of hostilities, the issue of the con- 
test could not be certainly foreknown ; or, if from the superior power 
of the Romans, it might have been reasonably conjectured, that they 
would ultimately be victorious, no man could have foretold, nor hardly 
have suspected, that they would demolish the capital city, and disperse 
the vanquished nation through the various provinces of the empire It 
was not usual for the Romans to treat a conquered people in litis manner* 
hut rather to reserve them as a monument of the triumph of their arm*. 
Yet our Lord, without having any probable ground to go upon, pre- 
dicted, in the most explicit terms, that the Jews should, in a snort time*, 
be cast off, and that their rejection should be accompanied with the, 
dreadful calamities of desolation and captivity.* The facts which prof* 
tho exact accomplishment of the prediction, are so well known, that it, 
is unnecessary to lay them before the reader ; and the truth of it * 
manifest at this day, from the state of Jerusalem, which is trodden dowa 
by the Gentiles, and from the despised and afflicted condition of the 
wretched remains of tho nation, which are scattered over the face of 
the whole earth. 

* Mat xxi. 41—43! Mark xiii. 1, 8. Luke xn. 24. 
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But while Go* Rejected one people, be purposed to choose another, 
id to transfer to it the privileges of the former. In the room, of the 
ckiUreu of tho kingdom who were cast into outer darkness," a state , 
' i gnorance and misery, " there should come many from the east, and 
est, said sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
muv of heaven."* As the conversion of the Gentiles was an idea, which 
eokLta* naturally have occurred to a Jew, all whose prejudices were 
t opposition to it, so it was an event, than which we can scarcely con- 
live one more unlikely ever to take place. I have already had occa- 
ea slightly to mention the obstacles to the progress of the Christian 
iKgion. Its doctrines were perfectly new, contrary to die dogmas of 
He schools and the articles of popular belief, many of them mysterious, 
id-the most of them, in the opinion of corrupt reason, absurd/ The 
Mbnshers were the lowest of the Jews, on whom the haughty Romans 
ltd the philosophical Greeks looked down with sovereign contempt, 
fa author was a private man, of low rank and no education, who had 
ifed in poverty, and died in disgrace, It had been rejected by his 
ONDtrymen to whom it was first presented, though it bare a close affin- 
ity to their own religion, and professed to be the end and completion of 
it;- end would the Gentiles embrace it, to whom it must seem a barba- 
ttw system of unintelligible notions, and whose ancient, magnificent, 
esabusbed religions it came to overthrow? Such was the unfavorable 
■Motet, under which our Lord knew that his Gospel would make its first 
appearance to the world. Never were so many circumstances contained 
VKttnst the success of any undertaking ; never was human foresight so 
My justified, as in the present case it would have been, in predicting 
*Jt entire failure. Our Lord, however, hesitated not to foretel a very 
diserent result, namely, that his Gospel should meet with a cordial re- 
ception, in all quarters of the earth ; that multitudes should become his 
daciples, and join themselves to his church ; and that his death upon 
Jae cross, which threatened to be the greatest obstacle to its progress, as 
it subjected him to ignominy and contempt, should insure its triumph 
over all opposition.! Of predictions so plain, and of an accomplish- 
■JMot so exact, where shall we find a parallel instance, except in the 
8$ptures. 

In the writings of Paul and John it is foretold, that a certain power 
iKesJd arise, which would assume tho characters and attributes of Di- 
^Whr, change the laws and ordinances of heaven, work signs and lying 
wmJuB to confirm its usurped authority and impious tenets, and perse- 
•■fe, with unrelenting fury, those who should refuse to submit to its do- 

* " n. What is still more remarkable, it is foretold that this power 
i profess the Christian religion, for the man of sin is represented as 
t, not in a temple of idols, but in the temple of God ; some of the 
mes and practices which he would impose upon mankind are spe- 
I ; and the very place where he would erect his throne is pointed 
•*, the imperial city of Rome.J Let any person seriously consider 
tie) account, with all its particulars, and he will be convinced, that no 5 - 
Mng was more improbable, than the appearance of such a power, at the 
fee when its rise was predicted. Who could have imagined, that any 

* Mat viii. 11, It. t Mat xxl 43. Luke xiii. *8— SO. John aril. *0— 33 

t t Thesa. it 1—1*. 1 Tim. w. 1—3. Rev. xmk 
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person calling himself by the name of Christ, would dare to usurp his 
place, and style himself the head of hi* church ; would carry his impiety 
and arrogance so far as to claim thr titles of Lord and God, and the 
attributes of holiness and infallibility ; would have the audacity to inter- 
pose his mandates in cases already decided by the supreme authority of 
heaven ; to prohibit what God had permitted and commanded, and to 
enjoin whin He had forbidden ? Who could have supposed, that Chris- 
tians, in the days of the apostles, so enlightened, and so jealous of their 
spiritual liberties, would ever become so stupid and indifferent, as to 
allow such a power to raise itself on the ruins of their religion and their 
reason j arid to exercise an imperious sway over their bodies and their 
consciences 1 Could fancy, in in wildest workings, have conceived, 
that Rome, the mistress of the world, t lie city where the Ca?sars reigned, 
and idolatry triumphed in the pleulitude of power and splendor ; that 
Rome, where Christianity was little known, and was known only to be 
hated and proscribed, woidd at some future period acknowledge as its 
sovereign, a Christian priest % Nothing could have been more remote 
from the apprehensions of men ; and if such an event or combination 
of events, had by some chance been suggested, it would have been 
deemed equally absurd as the most extravagant dream of a madman. 
Yet these improbable predictions have been most punctually fulfilled in 
all their circumstances, as protestant writers have unanswerably proved. 

There is one book of the New Testament, which almost wholly con- 
sists of predictions, and ought to be considered as sustaining a very pe- 
culiar character. It is a history, written beforehand, of the church and 
of the grand political events connected with her fate, from the mee of 
the writer to the end of the world. To consider the scheme of prophecy 
laid down in the Revelation, would lead to a discussion too tedious for 
this place. It may suffice to observe, that of its predictions many have 
been already fulfilled, as we have seen with respect to some of those 
which relate to the anti-Christian church ; others are at present fulfill- 
ing ; and hence we arc authorized to expect, that the rest will be ful- 
filled in their order and season. 

From this slight survey of the prophetical parts of the New Testa- 
ment, the inspiration of the writers may be fairly deduced. If there be 
a decisive proof that a man spoke, not by his own spirit, but by the 
Spirit of God, it is this, that he declared things, which it was not possible 
for any creature placed in the same circumstances to have known by 
natural means. His knowledge in such a case is manifestly supernatural. 
He who foretold, with the utmost precision, events which did not take 
place for some hundred years after his death, must have had intercourse 
with that Being from whose eye nothing is hidden, and whose infinite 
mind comprehends the whole chain of causes and effects. 

Some observations on the argument from prophecy will be introduced 
in the next chapter, when we consider the inspiration of the Old Testament. 

The preceding illustration, I trust, will make the reader sensible 
of the strength of this third argument for the Divine authority of the 
Christian Scriptures. Conjoined with the two former arguments, it com- 
pletes the proof which I proposed to bring; and I am persuaded, that in 
the mind of every person, who understands and seriously ponders it, the 
evidence now produced will give rise to a full conviction, that the books 
of the New Testament are not the compositions of men who meant to 
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O0e upon' the world, but a genuine revelation from heaven, in record- 
which die writers were infallibly guided by the Spirit of Truth. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Inspiration of the Old Testament 

MTmsN the Son of God expired without the gates of Jerusalem, the 
I was accomplished for which the Jews had been separated from the 
er nations of the world, and the law of Moses had been given. Their 
ad, therefore, lost all its force, and the observance of it was rendered 
practicable, by the destruction of their temple and their dispersion 
w the face of the earth. But the Jewish Scriptures did not become 
)|ess, and their authority was not abrogated, when the nation of which 
rj contain the history and the laws, ceased to exist in its political and 
desiastical capacity. We still revere them as authentic records of 
Me dispensations which were introductory to the Cfospel ; and we re- 
foe them as a part of the rule of faith and manners, the obligation of 
rich is perpetual. 

It must be acknowledged, indeed, that the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
nent are more adapted to our circumstances, than those of the Old in 
•eral are ; and that the former excel the latter in several respects.— 
rery work of God is good ; but as he is a wise and free agent, he does 
t always work to the utmost of his power. One work, therefore, may 
comparatively better than another, though he who is infinite in per- 
son be the author of both ; and consequently one portion of revela- 
a may surpass another in the importance of its matter, the clearness 
its doctrines, and the rich and animating displays of Divine grace 
■ch it affords. The Gospel may excel the law, as the law was more 
lieus than the patriarchal dispensation. Yet ascribing, as we do, the 
m origin to the law and to the Gospel, to the writings of the prophets 
i to those of the aposdes, we assign to both an equal rank in the sa- 
ri canon ; and we seek from both instruction with respect to the con- 
st of life and ihe salvation of our souls. I know of. none, by whom 
l. inspiration of the Old Testament hath been denied, while that of the 
m was admitted, except some ancient heretics, who seem indeed to 
re been delirious fanatics, and who affirmed, that the God of the Jews 
I' an evil being, and that Moses and the prophets were his ministers.* 
la entering on the proof of the inspiration of the sacred books, I ob- 
^•d, that though their natural order required us to begin with those 
the Old Testament, yet a considerable advantage would be after- 
tali found to result from first ascertaining the inspiration of the Chris- 
I Scriptures. The advantage is this, that, if the New Testament be 
It proved to be inspired, the inspiration of the Old Testament mast 



the most noted were the Menkheaiis, or Manicbeea, so called frost 

»r MeaicfcjBos, the founder of the sect. It appears that they likewise reject* 
hooks of the New Testament Mosbetm's Hist Cent ni. chap. 5. Similar 
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be admitted without farther proof, because its books at* explicitly »- 
cognised in the former as Divine. Nothing wore, then, tan fcbw be 
reasonably demanded from us, than to show, that the New Testament, 
of the inspiration of which we are already convinced, gives its sanction 
to the Old. 

I may begin with observing, that the New Testament is founded on 
the Old, proceeds on the supposition of its Divinity, and professes to be 
an accomplishment of the plan laid down in its prophecies and typical 
institutions. " Moses truly said unto the fathers, A prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me ; him 
shall ye hear in all things whatsoever he shall say unto you. Yea, and 
all the prophets from Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as 
have spoken, have likewise foretold of these days."* It might be re* 
marked, that when we see an extensive and complex plan executed, at 
the distance of many ages, even in its minutest parts, by the agency of 
persons, too, many of whom were totally unacquainted with it, while 
nothing was farther from the intention of the rest than to contribute to 
its accomplishment, we must prenounce the book, in which it is detailed, 
to have been dictated by the Spirit of Prophecy. But another oppor- 
tunity will occur of introducing and illustrating this argument. 

Our reasoning from the New Testament is not confined to the general 
argument drawn from its connexion with the Old, but extends to a vari- 
ety of passages, in which the inspiration of the Jewish Seriptures is ac- 
knowledged. Among the privileges of the Jews it is mentioned by Paul 
as the chief, that to them were commit tod " the oracles of GodV't By 
these oracles are evidently meant, writings containing tho revelations 
which God had made of his will to their fathers ; and that these writings 
were tho same which were in common use among the Jews in his time, 
is evident from the references to them, in other parts of his epistles. In 
the second epistle to Timothy, he gives an express attestation to their 
Divinity. " All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.":!: The Scriptures, which he declares to be inspired, are chiefly, 
if not solely, the Jewish ; for they are the same which Timothy had 
-known from his childhood ; and, in the early part of his life, no part of 
the New Testament was written. When our Savioar says to the Jews, 
44 Search the Scriptures," or, as the word would be more property ren- 
dered, " Ye search the Scriptures ; for in them ye have eternal life, and 
they are they that testify of me :"$ he means, by the Scriptures, those 
• writings which were held sacred among them ; and he is so far from 
blaming them for believing their inspiration, that he justifies their esteem 
-and respect for them, by subjoining, that they testified of him. The 
Jews, as we have already observed, divided their Scriptures into the 
law, the prophets, and the holy writings. This arrangement v&s, m 
some respects, extremely inaccurate ; but nnder these three classes all 
4he books of the Old Testament were comprehended. The following 
words, which have been already mentioned as a proof, that we 
possess the same books which in the days of Christ were received 
by the Jews, may be again brought forward to show, that they come to 
us under the sanction of his approbation. " These are the rtords Vhicb 

* Acts iii. 32. 24. f Rom. ui. fcr , |;S TiskSkW $ Jgkmw. Sft. 
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I spake unto you while I was yet with you, that all things must he ful- 
filled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the psalms concerning me."* The greater part of the books of the 
Old -Testament are quoted in the New : and the quotations are often 
introduced under the title of " the Scripture," the writing, by way of 
eminence, that is, the inspired writing, as is plain from the passage in 
the second epistle to Timothy, mentioned above • and they are always 
represented as of equal authority with the sayings of the apostles. " The 
Scriptures, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen through faith, 
preached before the Gospel to Abraham, saying, In thy seed shall all 
nations be blessed." " But the Scripture hath concluded all under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them that be- 
lieve." " What saith the Scripture 1 Abraham believed God, and it 
was counted unto him for righteousness." " The Scripture saith, Who- 
soever believeth on him shall not bo ashamed." *' Whatsoever things 
were written aforetime, were written for our learning ; that we, through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope."t To enu- 
merate all the instances of the same kind would be endless, and is per- 
fectly unnecessary. I shall only add on this point, that neither Christ 
nor his apostles ever charged the Jews with having lost or suppressed 
any part of the Scriptures ; with having inserted any human composi- 
tion into the sacred canon ; or with having adulterated the inspired wri- 
tings with a mixture of their own opinions ; so that we are certain that 
the ancient revelation hath been transmitted to us pure and entire. 

The conclusion from these premises is obvious and incontrovertible. 
If the books of the Old Testament be declared in the New to be in- 
spired, the necessity of any farther proof of their inspiration is super- 
seded. We are authorized, by the arguments in the two preceding 
chapter*, to assert, that the apostles and evangelists wrote under the 
impulse and by the assistance of the Holy Ghost. When they say, 
therefore, that the Old Testament is inspired, their testimony has equal 
authority, and claims equal credit, as when they publish any of the 
doctrines, or inculcate any of the duties of the Christian religion. It 
was not more possible that they should err in the one case than in the 
other. In truth, their testimony ought to be considered as the testimo- 
ny of the same Spirit, by whom the writers of the Old Testament were 
assisted. It is the Holy Ghost speaking by them, who affirms, that the 
Jewish Scriptures are not the unassisted compositions of either pious or 
impious men ; but were framed under his immediate direction and by 
the aid of his inspiration. They could not, therefore, without manifest 
inconsistency, be rejected by any person who is previously convinced 
of me Divine authority of the New Testament Indeed; if we he fully 
persuaded of the inspiration of the latter, us we cannot reasonably doubt, 
so we wiJl fee! no inclination to doubt, the inspiration of the former. 

Here then, we mi«*ht close our proof, and proceed to the next branch 
of the subject. That I may not seem, however, to pass too slightly 
over a matter so important, and that nothing may be omitted through 
haste, by which the faith of the reader might be established, I shall, in 
the following part ef the chapter, give a concise view of the arguments, 
which seem to prove, independently of the authority of the New Testa- 
•« ,"*ic'-* .1*:?«*< !-■■'. M .-••-• ; •-• -' t.viO .&& Jr.** ; i*' > • 
* Lakenhr.44. f Gal. iii. & S3. Rom. i v. J. z. 11. xv.« ;v 
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meut, that the books of the old are inspired. In order to bring forward 
distinctly the difierent species of arguments which are applicable to dif- 
ferent books, 1 shall divide them into three classes ; the Books of Mo- 
ses, the Historical Books, and the Prophetical. Under these division* 
they will all be comprehended, except a few, concerning which I dull 
subjoin some separate remarks. 

I. I begin with the Books of Moses, which arc first in order. 

In proving their Divinity, I shall pursue a train of reasoning similar 
to that employed in the second argument Tor the inspiration of the Sew 
Testament. I beg leave, then, to lay down and illustrate the two fol- 
lowing propositions, of which the second is a native and ind imputable 
inference from the first* Moses was the writer of those books which 
are universally ascribed to him* If he wrote those books, they are 
inspired. 

The first of these propositions is not only highly probable, from tor 
spirit of ancient simplicity which breathes in the hooks, and renders it 
very unlikely that they were fabricated in a later age ; but it h as cer- 
tain as any thing of this nature can be, from the unanimous teitiroonj 
of the Jews. If we believe other nations, with respect to the aDiiquiif 
and authors of their laws, no reason can be assigned* why we should art 
give equal credit to them. Their testimony is as good as that of lb 
Athenians concerning Solon, of the Lacedemonians concerning Lvcur- 
£us, of the Romans concerning Numa L'ompilius, and of the Fenian* 
concerning Zoroaster ; or rather, from circumstances which will be af- 
terwards explained, and which led them to investigate this point with 
the utmost diligence and accuracy, they are better entitled to belief uao 
any other people under heaven. But the Jews arc not the only wit- 
nesses of this important fact. Moses was celebrated as a legislator 
among the Gentiles ; and his writings, in which the laws are recorded 
which he delivered to the Israelites, are occasionally mentioned bjf 
them** On this subject, indeed, there seems not to have been any 
question among either the friends or the enemies of his religion; but 
both concurred in believing him to he the author of those iosumtiouJ, 
which were enjoined in the sacred volume of the Jews. To denVi 
therefore, that Moses was the writer of the Pentateuch, would set aside 
human testimony as a foundation of belief, and overthrow our iaiih in 
all ancient history ; for there are few facts so fully attested* 

In corroboration of this argument, founded on the united testimony tf 
all past ages, it may be observed, that if Moses was not the writer of 
those books, hut they were forged at a later period, as infidels insinuate* 
it was impossible that they could have been received, or by any art bate 
been imposed upon the Israelites* If the writings he supposititious, they 
must have appeared in the next age, or several ages after the death d 
Moses, Had the deceiver published them soon alter his death, u\e His- 
tory of that lawgiver and his transactions was too fresh in the memories 
of the Israelites, to allow his fabricated account to gain any credit. The 
die at would have been detected and exposed by those who had lived 
with Moses, or by their children, who had heard a faithful narrative of 
his laws and his conduct from their fathers. Their seal for the honor 

* Vid- Grot da VeriL Relig, Christ. Lib. 1. csp. 15. Just Martyr* Cohort ■* 
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' their bgbbtor, their desire to prevent the circulation and reception 
T fckekood, nod die opposition which u naturally provoked by the 
tteneas nod audacity of imposture, would all bare combined to hinder 
sb progress of the forgery. Had he written at a later period, it would 
ave been impossible to persuade the people, the men of knowledge 
ad station, as well as the multitude, that such a system of laws as the 
'entatectch enjoins had been delivered by Moses, to their progenitors ; 
osi to prevail apon them to make it from that time forward the basis of 
heir civil and religious polity. They would have said to the impostor, 
Whs* documents can you produce to authenticate these writings t How 
nth k happened, that if these laws were promulgated to our fathers, as 
yea pretend, and the observance of them be the condition of oar pos- 
sessing the land which we inhabit, the memory of them hath been so 
tompktely lost, that not one but yourself ever heard of them before t 
We must suppose the Israelites to have been less than men, to have 
ken children in understanding and simpletons of the lowest order, if 
we think, that the most artful knave could have imposed upon them such 
tetde of laws as that which bears the name of Moses, as the genuine 
fsrk of that ancient legislator. No man would now be able to persuade 
to, that a code of laws which he had drawn up in his closet, was enacted 
bj our ancestors several ages ago ; and still less could he persuade us, 
t* repeal all our present laws and establish that new code in their room, 
lot if the books of Moses were not written by himself, all this must have 
Ism done by some unknown person in the land of Judea.* 
* If Moses was the author of those books, which are universally as- 
cribed to him, it follows, that they are inspired. That the propriety of 
An inference may be made evident, it will be necessary to take a view 
ef the laws which they contain. The first thought which arises on a 
•sperficial survey of them is, that they were exceedingly burdensome ; 
VI, a yoke, as the apostle Peter calls them, with neither the men of his 
*e, nor their fathers, were able to bear.t Some of the services which 
tfcjr enjoined were very costly, as the sacrifices and the payment of 

' * It has been urged, as a proof that the hooks of Motes are not gennme, that some 
4stg!i are found in them, which [have been evidently written in a later age. It is 
Vafeaire, I believe, who endeavors to make hie readers merry at the idea of Moses 
feting left on record an account of his own death. Deut. xzznr. It hath been ie- 
SMikea, likewise, that some places are called by names, which we certainly know 1o 
%Me been given them, long after we assert that the Pentateuch was written. We 
tftdythat Abraham pursued the kings whom he had routed " unto Dan," Gen. xir. 
U, whereas we learn elsewhere, that its engine! name, Laish, was not exchanged 
firDaa, ri!l the children of Dan conquered tt m the days of the Judges, Judg. zvtii. 
IK |n Gen. xxxvii. 14, and in some other places, mention is made of Hebron ; but 
Jtaspears from Josh. xw. 14^ IS, that ks name wae Kirjath-arbo, before Caleb re- 
essud it from Joshua as his inheritance. If, however, we should say, that some per- 
SSs added to the books of Moses an account of his death : and that the same person, 
#sssss other, in die room of ancient names which were forgotten, put the modern 
SSMS, that the places might be known, we would make a concession, which would 
fljjtgtalt affect the genuineness of the book; the objection would be repelled in the 
fesJaet and simplest manner ; and the poor triumph of infidelity would cease, " A 
JBSsJl neVfitioo to a book," says an eminent writer, and I may add. the occasional 
mtsjgo «f a name, •* dees net destroy either the genuineness or the authenticity 
sT'tso whole book." A few other instances are either explained in the same manner, 
s/it is shown, that there was nothing in the age and circumstances of Moses to huv 
Isr Mas from being the writer of such passages. Vtd. Wits, de Prophetis et Pre- 
toria, cap. xrs. Bishop Watson's Apology Car the Bible, Letter iii. 
{Acts jct. 10. 
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tithes ; and seme ef them weie very 
necessary to avoid pollution, and the 
prescribed by them were contrary to those held sacred by 
nations ; and could not fail* therefore* to 1 render the Jews odi 
eyes of their neighbors** Instead of permitting an intercom! 
worship, they taught the Israelite to regard every foreign rite 
horrence ; and pronounced the service of a strange God to b 
punishable with death* Nay* the laws of Moses enjoined cert: 
which no legislature but himself ever thought of enacting, 
without the miraculous interposition of Providence to prevent 
iamities which they were calculated to produce, they would 1 
fraught with certain ruin to the state* Thrice every year, all 
were commanded to repair to Jerusalem, and consequently, so 
country was to be left open to the incursions of its enemies 
every seven years, and two years together at the jubilee* tl 
ordered to let their fields lie fallow, or, in other words, at the 
intervals, to expose themselves to the miseries of famine ; 
were forbidden to multiply horses, or to make use of cavalrj 
wars, from the want of which they must have fought on uneq 
with the nations around them.t 

Here then; I may ask, whether it , was at all probable, tk 
would prevail upon his countrymen to submit to such a system 
Would a people so self-willed and refractory, as from their hi 
know them to have been,, allow a yoke so heavy to be wreath 
their necks? Or would a people attentive to their own 
and endowed with common prudence, assent to a law which s 
have been expressly framed for the purpose of involving theu 
poral ruin \ Yet it is certain, that the Israelites did receive 

* " Moses, quo sibi in poslerum gen tern firmaret" I quote the words < 
"novos ritua, contrariosque ceteris mortalibus indidit. Pro fan a iilic omnia 
nos sacra; rursum concessa apud illos, quae nobis incesta." Hist. Lib. v. 
writers have maintained, that many of the Egyptian rites, corrected, the; 
ledge, and improved, were adopted into the Jewish ceremonial- and in tl 
his conduct, they say, God gave a display of his wisdom^ as the minds of 
people as the Israelites could not have been reconciled to a new- system c 
if some parts of the old one had not been retained. But this opinion proc 
supposition highly improbable, and which, bant; totally incapable of prool 
liberty to deny, that the rites of the Egyptians in the days of Moses were 
as they were found to be about a thousand years after, by the Greeks, fi 
writings wc have acquired some knowledge of their religious observances, 
is not the only objection. The resemblance b tween the Egyptian and t 
rites at this late period, when there is certainly as much reason to sus|H}< 
Egyptians had borrowed from the Jews, as that the Jews had borrowed 
Egyptians, if there was any borrowing in Liu: case ; the resemblance, I sa; 
the rites of the two nations is by no means so great as some writers, in tl 
Hess to establish a favorite hypothesis, represent it Every man has his ov 
tion of what it is right and becoming for God to do*; but to me it appears < 
to his honor to maintain, that he admitted into his own worship, the a 
usages of idolaters. The best method, I should think, to preserve a peoph 
latry, is not to allow them to retain some of its ceremonies, which would I 
tempt them to return to it ; but to confine them to a ritual entirely new. 1 
add, that few christians will be able to prevail on themselves to believe, 
which had been uied in the service of idols, or, as the Scripture calls th« 
and which God, therefore, bad beheld with abhorrence, were afterwards ti 
into types of Christ and the sublime mysteries of redemption. The lcarr 
< who would see this subject fully discussed, may consult Wiuii Egyptiaca. 
\ EUod. xxiii. 17. 10, 11. Lev. xxv. I — !«• *Q— 2S, Deut. xvu. 16. , 
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mi observe it, during maiiy ages, while they subsisted as a political 
•dy ;. and that they still entertain the highest veneration for it, and 
Md obedience to such of its precepts as are practicable in their pres- 
to* circumstances. This is surely a very astonishing fact. A people 
if the most stubborn dispositions submit to a most troublesome law ; to 
ikw which it seemed madness to obey. To endeayor to account for 
sis met, by supposing some artifice to have been employed by Moses 
» deceive them into a compliance with his measures, is by no means 
Mtisfactory. Their situation was not favorable to any trick or decep- 
tion. Had they been separated into small companies, and scattered 
over the face of a large couutry, they might have become an easy prey 
IS some cunning men in the interest of Moses, who might have suc- 
essded in deluding them one after another ; but they were united in 
las body isrthe wilderness, and were too unwieldy a mass to be mould- 
ed by the hand of an impostor. It is impossible to account for the re- 
caption of his law on any other principle, than that he satisfied the 
Kle with regard to his authority to enact it. Force could not have 
employed; fraud would have been detected ; and flattery would 
hft tried in vain on a froward and jealous multitude. But no author- 
ity less than Divine could have sufficed to sanction such a law ; no other 
■raority could have controlled and silenced the many interests and 
fusions which rose in opposition to it. Nothing could have overawed 
•ad subdued the turbulent spirit of the Israelites, but manifest tokens of 
the presence of God with Moses, and the dread of his' Almighty power. 
The reception of his law, therefore, may be considered as a proof, that 
Ik* Israelites had seen such works done by him, as convinced them 
fat he was the minister and messenger of Jehovah, the God of their 
nation. He who will dispute this reasoning, must oppose it, not by im- 
pertinent cavils, of the futility of which he is himself probably sensible ; 
kit by showing how Moses could have succeeded, without a Divine 
ttamission, in making so vexatious and dangerous a law be embraced 
tjr to perverse a people. 

Agreeably to these observations, we find him in the law appealing to 
Andes which are said to have been wrought before their eyes. This 
#peal is a proof that they were actually wrought ; for Moses would 
•st have risked his credit and influence among his countrymen, by 
fasting of attestations from heaven, which it must have been known 
■JT all who heard him or read his writings, were never given. He 
Mid not have dared to affirm, that Egypt was smitten by terrible 
phgues, if none had been inflicted upon it ; that the Red Sea was 
, wied before them, if they had not passed through the midst of its 
•Was; that manna fell from heaven around their tents, if they had 
•Jfer eaten of that heavenly food ; or that God spake to them out of 
m midst of the fire, if they had not heard his voice publishing the 
vcaldgue from Sinai. These events, on the supposition that they really 
Me place, were exposed to the senses of all the people ; and no man, 
•W had not witnessed them, could have been persuaded that he had. 
U, however, it be conceived possible for one man to be reasoned or 
cheated out of his senses, we may, without hesitation, deny the possi- 
bility of sucha deception in the case of two or three millions of spectators. 
The miracles then, to which Moses appeals, were actually wrought, 
lad, consequently, he was declared to be a prophet, and his law to be 
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a revelation from God ; for, as we have seen in the case of the apostle*, 
the miracles were the seal of heaven tet to his commission. Hence we 
infer, that his wri tings,, in which the law is contained, were inspired, 
because the same su pernal ural assistance,, which he enjoyed in deliver- 
ing it to the congregation, we may be certain, was vouclisafed to hini 
in recording it for the benefit of succeeding generations. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat the reasoning under the first argument for the inspiration 
of the New Testament, which might bo employed^ in this perfectly 
similar case, without any alteration. But it being once admitted that 
he wrote his law by inspiration, wo can feel no difficulty in believing, 
that he was under the same infallible direction in the ether parts of bis 
writings. We may be confident that he, whom God hath empowered 
to make a revelation to mankind, will not be permitted to mingle \m 
own stories and opinions with it. All those things, therefore, which 
are inserted in the same volume with the law, as the history of the 
creation, and of the world from the first ages to the deliverance fmo 
Egypt, are equally authentic as the law itself, and the account of the 
miraculous transactions in the wilderness- It would be highly unreason* 
able to limit the proof of inspiration from his miracles to one part f or » 
some parts of bis writings* In strict language r die miracles attested 
his character, or pointed him out as a Divine messenger ; and from 
such a person we are bound to receive as equally true and authoritative, 
every thing which be delivers in the name of God, whether law,hbtor¥i 
doctrine, or prediction* 

I have been the longer in proving the inspiration of the five books of Mo- 
ses* because they arc the fundamental pan of the Jewish Scriptures; and 
a firm belief of their Divinity will prepare us for the reception of those 
other books, which we proposed in the next place to consider. 

IL Let us now direct our attention to the Historical Books, 

It is not my design, under this division, to discuss separately the prom* 
of the inspiration of each particular book ; nor perhaps is it necessary, that I 
should attempt to prove their inspiration at all, because, since the days 
of the Samaritans t&W 9 who admitted the divinity of the five Wbof 
Moses, have refused to acknowledge the authority of the remaining p*r^ 
of the Old Testament- There is no satisfactory evidence in support of 
the vulgar notion, that the historical books were rejected, togetW wiife 
the prophetical by the Sadducees, Joseph us brines no such charge a*aont 
them; but on the contrary he says, that though they disregard! P 
traditions of the elders, they received *J y^^m. tae written boob* 
They are not accused of this crime by the Rahbies, nor is it likely iliat 
so great an offence would have been tolerated by their zealous country 
men ; and they are represented by the Talraudistg as reasoning from tw? 
other books, as well as from the law* Indeed the inspiration of the 
Pentateuch being supposed, that of the historical books seems natural])' 
and almost unavoidably to follow, And it is no inconsiderable argument 
for their inspiration, that they are necessary to exhibit a complete view of 
that plan of Providence respecting the Jews, of which the giving of the 
law constituted, I maj T say, the first step. The following observations 
will illustrate tins idea. 

On the supposition that the books of Closes were inspired, and ttat 
the law delivered in them is Divine, it might have been expected , that 
we should be furnished with a narrative of the settlement of the 
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elites ib tbe land of Canaan, which their lawgiver had promised them v 
le name of God, as their inheritance, and hot which alone his law 
d in all its parts be observed. A history, too of the Divine 
lensations towards them subsequent to .that event, might have been 
ad for, to show, that, in their national capacity, they were treated 
nding to the sanctions of their law; and that, as they prospered by 
dience, so they were visited for their crimes with .temporal calamities, 
xmsequence of the change of the form of government, which was ad- 
listered for a long period by judges, but afterwards became regal, an 
ount was wanted of tbe causes which gave rise to this revolution ; 
I in particular, of the elevation of the family of David to the throne, 
b which the Messiah was to spring. As of the twelve tribes, which 
ginally composed the nation of Israel, ten having revolted from 
boboam the grandson of David, and forsaken the worship of God at 
rasalem, were, after some time, led away captive into a land from 
ach they never returned, a short history of these tribes seems neces- 
7 to acquaint us with the reasons why God rejected so large a per- 
il of a people, whom he had chosen as his own inheritance. The 
ftory of the tribe of Judah was peculiarly worthy to be recorded, be* 
me the Messiah was to come from that tribe ; and, in consequence of 
J apostacy of the rest, all the privileges of the church became its ex- 
ahre possession, and in it alone the true worship of God was pre- 
rved. A detail of its backslidings was requisite to account for its 
purity in Babylon ; and without a relation of its return, at the ap- 
tnted time, to its own land, the faithfulness of God, in fulfilling the 
>rd spoken by his servants die prophets, would not have appeared. 
These are the parts of the Jewish history, concerning which it seems 
oper that we should be informed ; and they are all so closely con- 
tied with each other, that, had any of thom been left out, the narra- 
re would have been imperfect. Now, such a history as I have sup-* 
ned, we find in the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chron- 
ica, Ezra and Nebemiah ; and the inspiration of these books is the 
ore probable, because they contain the very things of which it was 
itaral to expect an account, if the law of Moses proceeded from God 
aself, and the Israelites were under his peculiar care. To me it 
jpears to be contrary to all reason to imagine, that though we have 
sen favored with an inspired relation of the first transactions of God 
kh that people, we should have only a human and uncertain history of 
• subsequent transactions, to which the first were merely introductory. 
In tbe books which I have mentioned, we meet with many miracles ; 
it these, instead of rendering the history suspected, are, in my opinion 
ridences. of its authenticity. In the books of Moses, which we have 
wed to be inspired, the Israelites, are represented as under a rairac- 
ous providence. It is, therefore, as reasonable to look for miracles 
their history, as not to look for them in tbe history of any ordinary 
iople ; and had nothing of that nature occurred , in their historical 
oks, we would have boon justified in calling in question the truth of 
i whole narrative. The history of a nation under a miraculous pro- 
lence, in which no supernatural interpositions are mentioned, but all 
ogs proceed in the usual train, would be as manifestly false, as the 
tory of a warlike people, which described them as uniformly cultiva- 
Z the arts of peace. Now it is not probable that God would leave a 
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mirmculoufl history to be written in the seme mennnr as a cosmos 
history, namely, by men who had no particular call, and were qoalaVd 
by no extraordinary assistance. It is more agre eab le to our notions of 
his wisdom to believe, that he would expressly raise op chosen persess 
to give a faithful and authoritative record of such singular transaction. 
The omissions and misrepresentations, of which uninspired writers might 
liave been guilty, through want of information, inadvertence, or design, 
would have defeated the intention of recording them. God would hire 
been robbed of bis glory, and we would have been deprived of the in- 
struction and consolation which might have been drawn from tbeunonnl 
displays of his power and goodness. 

The persons by whom the historical books were written, are not sow 
certainly known ; but they are commonly believed to have bees cam- 
posed by men of a prophetical spirit, as Joshua, Samuel, Nathan, Old, 
and other seers, Ezra, and Neheraiah. To these, as the writer* of 
them, they have been ascribed by both Jews and Christians ; and there 
are some passages in the books themselves, which appear to favor their 
opinion. If Joshua wrote the words of the covenant which be male 
with the people, it is not improbable, that he wrote likewise the other 
transactions in the book which bears his name.* Mention is made of 
books distinguished by the names of Samuel, Gad, Nathan, Ahjjak, 
Iddo, Shemaiah. " Now the acts of David the king, first and hat, 
behold they are written in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the 
book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book of Gad the seer.** " New 
the rest ef the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they not writtes is 
the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the prophecy of Ahijah the 
Shilonite, and in the visions of Iddo the seer, against Jeroboam, the son 
of NebatT' " Now the acts of Rehoboam, first and last, are they not 
written in the book of Shemaiah the prophet, and of Iddo the seer con 
coming genealogies ?"t From these passages we learn, that several 
persons, styled prophets and seers, because they were favored with 
supernatural knowledge committed to writing the transactions of their 
times ; whence we may, with much appearance of reason, infer, that 
they were the compilers of some o^ those historical books, to which t 
place hath been assigned in the canon. It is probable, that by then 
the books of Samuel and Kings were written; and perhaps these ire 
the very books to which reference is made, with some difference of the j 
names, in the foregoing passages. The Chronicles have been ascribed ] 
to Isaiah, and to Jeremiah, but more generally to Ezra, who, it is allowed ; 
by all, wrote the book which goes under his name. The same thing is • 
granted with respect to Nehemiah. 

Though, however, we cannot determine with certainty the authors of 
the historical books ; yet we may rest assured, that the Jews, who bid 
already received inspired books from the hands of Moses, would not 
have admitted any other as coming from the same source, if they hid 
not seen incontestable evidence, that the writers were supernaturilly 
assisted. Next to the testimony of Clirist and his apostles, which cor- 
roborates all our reasonings for the inspiration of the Old Testament, 
and, when distinct arguments for any particular book cannot be found, 
Supplies their place, we must depend, in the case before us, on the 
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estimony of the Jews. And though the testimony of a nation be for 
rom being, in every instance, a sufficient reason for believing its sacred 
>ooks to be possessed of that Divine authority which is attributed to 
hem ; yet the testimony of the Jews lias a peculiar title to credit from 
he circumstances in which it was delivered. It is the testimony of a 
ttople, who, having already in their possession genuine inspired books, were 
he better able to judge of others which advanced a claim to inspiration ; 
wd who, we have reason to think, far from being credulous with respect 
to such a claim, or disposed precipitately to recognise it, proceeded 
with deliberation and care in examining all pretensions of this nature, 
and rejected them when not supported by satisfactory evidence. They 
had been forewarned that false prophets should arise, and deliver their 
own fancies in the name of the Lord ; and, while they were thus put 
upon their guard, they were furnished with rules to assist them in dis- 
tinguishing a true from a pretended revelation.* We have a proof that 
the ancient Jews exercised a spirit of discrimination in this matter, 
though at a period later than that to which we refer, in their conduct 
with respect to the apocryphal books : for though these books were 
written by meji of their own nation, and. bore the names of the most 
eminent personages, Solomon, Daniel, Ezra, and Baruch, they rejected 
them as human compositions, and left the infallible church to mistake 
them for Divine. As tbo Jews then have, without a dissenting voice, 
asserted the inspiration of their historical books, their testimony, 
strengthened by their peculiar circumstances, authorizes us to receive 
them as a part of those Scriptures which were intended for our learning, 
that we, through the patience and comfort which by the Divine blessing 
they impart, might have hope. 

HI. I proceed to consider the Prophetical books. 

The proof of their inspiration, which I shall lay before the reader, 
a not drawn from any external source, but arises from their contents. 
They carry in their bosom the evidence of their origin, and manifest 
themselves to be the Word of God by many clear predictions, which 
have been most exactly fulfilled, long. after they were uttered. These 
*e so numerous, that, at present, we can only select a few, as a speci- 
men. 

The fate of Egypt was thus foretold by Ezekicl : " It shall bo tho 
haest of kingdoms, neither shall it exalt itself any more above the 
anions ; for I will diminish them, that they shall no more rule over 
Ae nations.**t Accordingly we learn from history, that since the days 
tf Ezekiel, it hath been successively subject to the Babylonians, tho 
Persians, the Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, the Mamalucs, 
tad last of all to the Turks, of whose empire it is, at this moment, a 
province, though in fact it be governed by a number of chiefs, called 
■ays, who are the very refuse of mankind, having risen by various 
means from the condition of slaves.J 

The same prophet foretold the ruin of Tyre. " I will make thee 
Ska the top of a rock ; thou shalt be a place to spread nets upon : thou 
shall be built no more: for I the Lord have spoken it, saith the Lord 

* See particularly Deut xviii. 15—92. t Ezek. xxiz. 15. 

t At the time of printing this edition, (181 1) it ii not decided, whether the Turks 
r the Beys, ■ball be ita masters ; but under the domination of either, that miserable 
oejBtry will be equally base, 
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God.*** And bow punctually hath the prediction been fulfilled ! The 
city, which was a ** mart of nations/' as Isaiah calls it, is now become 
a heap of ruins ; and instead of being the resort of ships from even 
region of the earth, it is visited only by the boats of fishermen, whose 
nets are spread out to dry in the sun. 

Concerning Babylon it was predicted, that it should be besieged bv 
the Medes and E la mites; that its river should be dried up; that the 
city should be taken in the time of a feast, while her mighty men wem 
drunken ; and that God would make the country around it a possession 
for the bittern and pools of water.t Now it is well known, that, id 
conformity to these prophecies, Babylon was besieged by the Medes 
and Persians, who are the same with the El ami teg ; tlmt Cyrus turned 
the Euphrates, which ran through the midst of it, out of its course, that 
his troops might find a passage by its channel ; tliat it was takeu in ftl 
night during the dissipation and security of a feast ; and that the ware/ 
of the river not having been afterwards confined to its ancient bounds, 
the adjacent country was converted into a marsh, frequented by aquatic 
birds. If any man' shall suspect, as infidels have often insinuated, but 
were never able to prove, concerning the prophecies of Scripture, tkt 
the prediction was written after the event, let him think of the folJoviac 
words, which are fulfilling at this hour. "And Babylon, the glory 01 
kingdoms, the beauty of the ChaJdees* excellency, shall be, as when 
God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be inhabit*), 
neither shall it be dwelt in from generation after generation j ncitbtf 
shall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall the shepherds make theit 
folds there ; But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, aud ttetr 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, aw 
satyrs shall dance there. Ami the wild beasts of the islands shall tr* 
in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces : and bs 
time is near toconie, and her days shall not be prolonged."! It isJoag 
since the populous city was turned into a solitude ; long since it was 
converted into a chase for wild beasts by the kings of Persia; Iop? 
since it was rendered inaccessible by the poisonous animals wbidi 
lodged in its ruins ; long since it ceased to be known. So cobh 
pletely hath God, according to his word, swept it with ** the besom of 
destruc tion," that no roan can now tell with certainty the place where 
it stood.§ 

Not to multiply particulars, there is one grands ubject, in which, is a 
centre, all the lines of prophecy meet* This is the Messiah, to whom 
gave all the prophets witness. The minuteness, with which the circum- 
stances relative to Him are foretold, is truly astonishing, when vieww 
in connection with the exactness of the accomplishment It is predicted 
that he should be a descendant of David, and that he should be bom of 
a virgin, in the town of Bethlehem ; that having been anointed with tbs 
Holy Ghost, he should assume the character of a public teacher ; that 
he should perform great and beneficent miracles ; that his countrymen 
should despise and persecute him, and put him to death ; that he should 
rise Jrom the grave, ascend to heaven, triumph over his enemies, sod, 
though rejected by the Jews, be acknowledged and served by the Get*- 
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».* Nay the time of bis death is particularly mentioned ; and are 
are not obscure hints of the manner of it, though crucifixion was a 
ecies of capitalpunishment unknown among the Jews, in the days of 
propbets.t These are only a few, selected from a great variety of 
Medlars. " 

There are two classes of predictions concerning the Messiah, of which 
e one decribes his humiliation, and the other bis glory. He is is rep- 
seated at one tune/ as a worm, and no man, and, at another, as a 
mce higher than the kings of the earth ; as a man of sorrows, and as 
fide exceeding glad with the light of God's countenance ; as dying, 
id yet abolishing death, as despised and rejected, and as honored and 
flowed*! These things are so contradictory, that it seems impossible, 
us they should be united in the same person. Accordingly the Jews, 
table to reconcile the predicted humiliation of Christ, and the glory 
ibich necessarily belongs to his office, have invented, for the solution 
f the difficulty, the notions of two Messiahs, of whom the one is to suf- 
My and the other to reign. But this character, which is apparently 
lade up of inconsistent qualities, was realized in Jesus Christ, who, 
bough mean in respect of his manhood, is, in his Divine person, the 
■Kge of the invisible God, and the first-born of every creature ; who, 
ff dying conquered death, and by his sorrows obtained for himself and 
lis followers everlasting felicity ; who was contumeliously treated, and 
afignantly rejected, by the Jews, but was preached to the Gentiles, . 
ud believed oh in the world. A character, in which the extremes of 
tbtsement and exaltation meet, in which the weakness of humanity is 
ttsockted with the power of the Godhead, it could not have entered 
into the mind of any man to conceive. He would have disjoined these 
extremes ; he would have described a mortal like ourselves, feeble and 
imperfect ; or a God elevated above all created beings, by the infinitude 
of his attibutes. When we see, therefore, this character not only drawn 
sy^the prophets, but exemplified in our Redeemer, we are convinced, 
tbt as, on the one hand, it could not be a creature of their own fancy, 
ft, on the other, it must have been suggested to them by Divine revela- 
tion. Were they not artists, endowed, like Aholiab andJBezaleel, with 
is spirit of wisdom, that they might paint the likeness of that singular 
ftmnage, who, in the fulness of time, was to visit the earth ? 

As the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Old Testament in Jesus 
Christ, was a proof of his Messiahship, to which he appealed, and from 
iKch his apostles reasoned, in a most conclusive manner, with the Jews; 
mk is a proof of the Divinity of their Scriptures, or of those books, at 
lust* in which the prophecies are inserted. Prophecy is founded on the 
jtltsjght of futurity ; and the knowledge of futurity is a prerogative of 
Aft tree God, by which he is distinguished from the vanities of die Get£ 
list. " They have no knowledge, that set up the wood of their graven 
iqqp, and pray unto a god that cannot save. Tell ye, and bring them 

r, yea, let them take council together: who hath declared this from 
timet who hath told h from that time? have not I the Lord! 
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and there is no God betide me, a just God and a Bavioar; there if 
none betide me."* The foretelling, therefore, of future events, of 
which it was not possible to acquire the previous knowledge by 
any natural means, b an evidence, that God hath spoken by the 
prophet ; and as the fulfilment of a prediction assures us, that the per- 
son who uttered it was Divinely inspired, so it warrants as- to receive as 
Divine every other thing which he hath delivered to us in the name of 
God. /L prophecy, like a miracle, attests in general the commission of 
the person by whom it was spoken. The prophetical part of a book, 
therefore, not only proves itself to be inspired, but proves likewise the 
inspiration of the whole of the book ; for God would not allow a man, 
to whom he had given his Spirit, to mix his own sentiments with the 
revelation which he was empowered to make, and to impose his own 
ideas on the world, as of equal authority with those which had been so- 
pernaturally communicated to him. Hence, we infer, concerning some 
books of the Old Testament, that every part of them is inspired, because 
we observe that some of the parts consist of unequivocal predictions. 
A prophet would not lie to us in the name of God ; nor though he were 
inclined, would he be suffered to deceive us. The power of God is cer- 
tainly sufficient to overrule all the propensities of the human heart, and 
to suppress such of them as would interfere with his designs ; and we 
have the highest assurance from his holiness* and goodness, that he would 
not permit a man to abuse a commission from himself, in order the more 
successfully to mislead others, in the most momentous of all concerns, 
those of the soul and eternity. 

IV. I proposed to make some remarks on those books of the Old 
Testament, which have not been included under the proceeding 
division. 

Notwithstanding this imperfection, I adopted that division in pre- 
ference to the Jewish, which comprehends all the books, because in 
consequence of the very injudicious manner in which they are arranged 
by the latter, the same arguments which apply to some of one class, are 
not applicable to others. Prophetical and historical books are jumbled 
together. In the Jewish division, the holy writings include the Psalms 
and the Chronicles. But the books of Chronicles are historical, and 
admit of a different kind of proof from that which is adapted to the 
Psalms : for though many of these are purely devotional, yet I hesitate 
not to rank them, as forming one collection among the prophetical books, 
not only because David, the principal writer, is termed a prophet,! but 
because they contain many predictions relative to the Messiah, his suf- 
ferings, his glory, and his kingdom. The attentive reader would observe, 
that agreeably to this view of them, several of the prophecies mentioned 
under the last head, were quoted from the Psalms. Since, then, some 
books of the Old Testament have not yet been considered, it is neces- 
sary, before this chapter be closed, to say something concern ing L tbem. 
- It would be highly unreasonable to demand, and difficult, if not im- 
possible, to give separate proofs of each particular book. Separate 
proofs of each, indeed, are not necessary. As they constitute one 
volume, one whole, one entire evelation, if some of them, and especially 
if the greater part of them be proved to be inspired, the inspiration of 
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ft rest, which are so closely connected with them, cannot be denied. 
a this ground we feel no hesitation in acknowledging the authority of 
a books of Esther, Ruth, Job r and the writings of Solomon. They 
Ve been always classed by the Jews with those books, of the inspire* 
mi of which we have undoubted evidence ; and they are attested, in 
immon with them, by Christ and his apostles. 
Though, however, these considerations may suffice to remove any 
tuple in our minds, with regard to their Divinity, it may be useful far- 
er to observe, that! on examining them, they appear to be equally 
orthy to be accounted inspired, as other books of the same nature with 
lem, concerning which, after the arguments formerly advanced, there 
an be no dispute. The book of Esther records a single instance of the 
are of providence over the church, and a deliverance not less wonderful 
ban any of those related in the other historical books. It holds out a 
Unking example of the unexpected methods, by which God defeats the 
purposes of the wicked, and saves his people, when standing on the brink 
of destruction. The book of Ruth will not seem undeserving of a place 
in the sacred volume, when we consider, that besides giving an example 
of the observance of a peculiar law, it takes occasion, from the marriage 
of that woman with Boaz, to trace the genealogy of his great-grandson 
David up to Judah by Pharez, and is introductory to the history of that 
ssunent progenitor and type of the Messiah. Thus, what at first appears 
to be the simple story of ar virtuous but obscure woman, rises into im- 
portance from its connexion with the royal family of the Jews, and the 
oridence which it supplies of the descent of Jesus Christ in the exact 
foe pointed out by the prophecy.* The sublimity of the book of Job 
equals that of any other portion of Scripture, and leads us, therefore, 
to attribute the composition of it to a higher author than man ; not to 
Mention the admirable and edifying example of patience and resignation 
*hich it sets before us, or the majestic and affecting representations 
Much it gives of the greatness and sovereignty of God. The wisdom 
displayed in the writings of Solomon, corresponds with the exalted 
character which he bears in Scripture ; and far exceeds what in his cir- 
**ttstances he could be supposed to have acquired by natural means. 
rtb superiority is acknowledged by a celebrated author, who hath 
faded the cause of infidelity with insidious eloquence. Having quoted 
hese words, " Vanity of vanities ; all is vanity," as the words of Solo- 
ftoa, he subjoins,—" If the Ecclesiastes be truly a work of Solomon, 
nd not, like Prior's poem, a pious and moral composition of more re- 
nt times, in his name, and on the subject of repentance. The latter 
I the opinion of the learned and free-spirited Grotius ; and indeed the 
Ecdesiastes and the Proverbs display a larger compass of thought and 
tptrience than seem to belong either to a Jew or a king."t The sus- 
teaon, founded on their intrinsic excellence, that they are the works of 
we other person of a different rank and nation, is proved to be desti- 
te 4»f any foundation, by the unanimous testimony of past ages ; and 
: we certainly know that they were written by Solomon, we may con- 
rt this concession of an enemy into an argument for their heavenly 
tgia. 

* Gen. xlix. 10. t Gibbon's History, chap. xli. Note 33. 
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Besides the proofs of the inspiration of the Scriptures in lbs pre* 
ceding chapters, there are some arguments of a more general natire, 
which it would be unwise to overlook, not only because nothing ihoald 
be omitted, which is calculated to confirm our faith and arm us again* 
the assaults of infidelity ; but because they are sufficient, indepesdeatrf 
of every other consideration, to beget a strong conviction in our niaai 

They turn chiefly on the internal evidences of the Divinity of the 
Scriptures, arising from the sentiments contained in tbem, the spirit 
which they breathe, and the effects which they produce on the tool of 
man. Different kinds of evidence affect persons of different disposition* 
Some are most pleased with a chain of reasoning which bears a resen- 
blance to the demonstrations of science ; while to others, that evidence 
is more agreeable, which is addressed to the moral principles and feel- 
ings of the heart. Some demand external proofs of the truth of reten- 
tion ; others fix their attention principally on the arguments arising from 
its genius and tendency. It is by means of both kinds of evidence that 
wc may expect such a persuasion of the inspiration of the Scripture* to 
be produced, as shall rise superior to the sophistry and the sarcasms of 
unbelievers. The impression which miracles and prophecy have made 
upon our minds, will become still deeper, when we perceive, that me 
revelation which they attest, has unequivocal characters of Divinity 
stamped upon it, which show it to be worthy of all acceptation. 

Of the six arguments which I propose to illustrate in this chapter, 
five are drawn from the Scriptures themselves ; while the last infers their 
inspiration from the care which providence hath exercised about them. 

I. The Inspiration of the Scriptures may be proved from their • 
sublimity. 

By terming them sublime, I do not mean that they are written in 
pompous language. This, indeed, is the idea which some form of sub- 
limity ; but they betray the wretchedness of their taste, and their com- 
plete ignorance of the subject. Sublimity lies not in the expression, so 
much as in the sentiment. It is the elevation of the thoughts; and, is 
every true example of this kind, it is the subject which raises the style, 
not the style which gives dignity to the subject. A passage may be 
sublime, which is composed in the most simple and artless manner. No 
technical forms of composition are employed in the Scriptures; no rhe- 
torical flights arc introduced ; no attempt is made by the writers to 
communicate splendor or majesty to their discourses, by means of an> 
ficial decorations ; and yet they as far transcend the highest efforts of 
human eloquence, as the sky adorned with millions of stars surpasses 
the puny imitations of it by trie ingenuity of mortals. 

When we cast our eyes over the Scriptures, we perceive in them as 
extent and sublimity of conception, which make the works of the boldest 
and most comprehensive genius appear mean and grovelling. The ideas 
held out by the sacred writers of God and his perfections, of the dependence 
of all creatures upon him as the Author of their existence, of his power 
over all nature, the fiercest elements of which yield unresisting obedience 
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> his will, of his universal government, of the designs of his providence, 
ad of the issne of his administrations, are perfectly original, immedi- 
tely recommend themselves to our reason, and by their magnificence 
onvince us, that it was from a higher source than reason that they 
lowed. The unassisted human mind is not capable of thinking so nobly 
•n Divine things. We debase the loftiest of all subjects by the mean- 
teas of our sentiments, and the flatness and insipidity of our language. 
k -system, therefore, which displays such elevation of thought, and is so 
igreeable to our best conceptions of God, may well be supposed to have 
emanated from himself, who alone can enable the stammering tongues 
*f mortals to speak of him in a manner worthy of his infinite dignity. 
If we turn our attention to particular instances of sublimity, they arc 
© numerous, that it is difficult to make a selection. Can any tiling be 
nore sublime than the account of the creation given by Moses t There 
s no attempt made to astonish the imagination by an elaborate descript- 
ion"; but if I may speak so, Omnipotence is exhibited to our view naked 
md unadorned. The Almighty speaks, and it is done ; he commands, 
ind it stands fast. God said, " Let there be light, and there was light."* 
K heathen writer hath quoted this passage, as an instance of the sublime ; 
md I will venture to assert, that a more noble example of it could not 
bare been funiishcd by all the poets, historians, and orators, whose wri- 
tings he had perused. t What can be compared with the following de- 
icription of the power of God over the universe t w Who hath hardened 
himself against him, and hath prospered 1 which removeth the moun- 
tains and they know not 1 which overturneth them in his anger ; which 
ihaketh the eartli out of -her place, and the pillars thereof tremble : which 
commandeth the sun and it shincth not, and scaleth up the stars ; which 
alone spreadeth out the heavens, and treadoth upon the waves of the 
sea ; which maketh Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of 
the south ; which doeth great things past finding out, yea, and wonders 
without number.'"! Nothing can be conceived more calculated to fill 
our minds with astonishment and awe, than this representation of the 
greatness of Jehovah : " Who hath measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand t and meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measnre, and weighed the mountains in scales* 
and the hills in a balance 1 Who hath directed the Spirit of the Lord, 
or being his counsellor hath taught him "? With whom took he counsel, 
and who instructed him, and taught him in the path of judgment, and 
taught him knowledge, and showed to him the way of understanding ? 
Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the 
small dust of the balance : behold he taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing. And Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts thereof 
svincient for a burnt offering. All nations before him are as nothing, 
and they are counted to him less than nothing and vanity. It is he 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are 
as grasshoppers ; that stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in ; that bringeth the princes to 
sought ; he maketh the judges of the earth as vanity ."§ In all these 
instances the language is simple ; the thoughts are worthy of that Being, 
whose majesty and glory are described. 

* Gka. i. S. f Vid. Lonrin. deBuMimiUte, Stct ix. J Job. ix. 4-»J0. 
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But of examples there is do end. They meet the eye even- when, 
especially in the Psalms, Job, and the prophetical writing* ; and ibey 
occur, not only in the compositions of David and Isaiah* men, from whose 
rank and opportunities wo might have expected elevation of mind, the 
former being a king , and the latter, if not one of the royal family, having 
free access to the court ; hut likewise in those of Amos, whose want of 
education and habits of life promised only the most common thoughts 
expressed in the homely language of the vulgar. There is nothing more 
sublime in the Scriptures themselves, than the following passage in tk 
prophecies of the herdsman of Tekoah ; nothing which excels or equal* 
it in any human composition : ** For lo ! He that forme th the mountains* 
and createth the wind, and declarer h unto man what b his thought, tiia i 
inaketb lite morning darkness, and treadeth upon the high places of ite 
earth, the Lord, the God of Hosts, is his name."* 

Examples of the sublime are not so frequent in the New Testament, 
which is in general written in a plainer style, as it consists, for the most 
part, of historical narration, in which simplicity is one of the best oral- 
ments ; and of epistles composed with a design to instruct those to whom 
they were addressed t in the doctrines of faith, anil the duties of the 
Christian life. Yet it would be easy to select a variety of passage* de- 
scribing the glory and j>erfections of God, and that august and solemn 
scene which will close all human things, which equal any of those no* 
cited from the Old Testament.! There are three description* of ibe 
Supreme Being, which, in a few simple words, convey more just and 
elevated ideas of him, than the most elaborate and splendid competi- 
tions of human genius and eloquence. ** God is a spirit ;*' " God is 
light ;" " God is love."f In these short sentences, more is taught con- 
cerning him than philosophy had ever learned 5 more matter is com* 
pressed, than was spread over the pages of all the wise men among the 
Gentiles. It is only necessary to peruse their writings, to be convinced, 
that none of the in ever entertained equally sublime concepUocs of tlifi 
spirituality, the parity ,_and the benevolence of the Deity. 

The inference from all these particulars wiH occur to every reader.-- 
That sentiments so lofty and dignified should flow from the pens of vn* 
tors who were, for the most part illiterate ; that they should originate 
with Jews, who, compared with the polished nations of antiquity, were 
n rude and barbarous people, is undoubtedly very surprising ; ami wbea 
we observe, that their writings throw those of all other men into the 
shade, eun we avoid the conclusion, that their faculties were elevated 
by supernatural influence ; that their thoughts were the dictates of heav* 
only wisdom, not the offspring of their own minds ; and that the appro* 
priate language, in which they are expressed, was suggested to them by 
the Spirit of God t I know, indeed, that some men have dared to arraign 
the Bible as destitute of either sublimity or beauty, and to prefer to it 
some ancient writings, which, though unquestionably excellent, it hatii 
long been the fashion of pedants to praise beyond the limits of sense and 1 
decency j but I know, likewise, that their taste was as corrupted as 
their impiety was detestable. The Koran of Mahomet hath been cele- 
brated for its eloquence ; and the impostor himself, in the want of real 
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sntfadet, pretended that the^ompositioa was so admirable as to demon- 
strate its dak* to inspiration. Bat the most sublime passages hare been 
evidently stolen front the Scriptures, and have lost a portion of their 
original dignity by the •changes which the deceiver hath made upon them, 
in order to conceal his depredations. When compared, therefore, with 
parallel passages in the sacred books, their grandeur is lost u in the 
Maze of a greater light."* " Its loftiest strains," says a writer by no 
means partial to the Scriptures, " must yield to the sublime simplicity 
of the book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the same coun- 
try, and in the same language."! His idea of the language, in which 
the book of Job was written, may bo disputed ; but his character of its 
composition, and the preference which he gives k to the Koran, are 
proofs, that, laying aside for a moment, the prejudices of infidelity, he 
hath decided according to the dictates of a just taste, and a sound un- 
derstanding. 

II. A second argument far the Inspiration of the Scriptures is drawn 
from their piety. 

The sacred books breathe a spirit of devotion towards God, of holy 
reverence, of faith, of resignation, of zeal for his glory. Their ten- 
dency is to form in our minds just and elevated conceptions of his na- 
tare ; to make us acquainted with the relations in which he stands to 
as, and to impress upon our hearts a sense of the obligations which flow 
from them; to beget and cherish the disposition and the habh of con- 
templating htm in every object and occurrence, and of referring all things 
to him ; to inspire us with the sentiments and affections, which corres- 
pond to his infinite excellencies, and are a due return for his beneficence; 
and to excite us to consecrate ourselves to his service, and to glorify 
him with our souls and our bodies which are his. They seem to have 
been written with the express design to lead us to admire tho perfections 
and the works of God ; to praise his goodness and adore his justice, in 
the dispensations of his providence ; and to yield cheerful and conscien- 
tious obedience to his laws. 

In human compositions, atheistical and irreligious sentiments are too 
often introduced ; or the subject of religion is purposely avoided, be- 
cause disagreeable to the author, or to those whom he wishes to be 
his readers ; or when it is the avowed intention of the writer to treat of 
God and oar duty to him, ideas are brought forward of a nature fitted 
to cool and to repress the emotions of piety. While too much, some- 
times all, is ascribed to the wisdom and virtue of man, or to the power 
of natural causes, God is kept out of our view, we lose all sense of our 
dependence upon him, and our gratitude is weakened or extinguished. 
This will be found, on due consideration, to be the tendency and the 
real effect even of some writings which profess to be religious. But in 
the Scriptures every thing leads us directly to God. All good is repre- 
sented as flowing from his hand ; all events as ordered by his wisdom ; 
all men as the instruments, which he employs to execute his purposes. 
We are conducted behind the curtain and shown the hand wbich moves 
all the springs of the mighty machine ; which causes all the revolutions 
in the universe. One Great Agent appears, whom creatures animate and 
inanimate serve. Their powers, their talents, their virtues, their achiev- 

* White*s Sermons, Sermon vL f Gibbon's History, chap. L. 
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meats, instead of being placed in opposition to him, as advancing a rivaf 
claim to our admiration and praise, conspire to display his glory and to 
elevate our ideas of him, by being exhibited both as the gifts of his 
bounty, and as the means by which ho carries forward his plans to their 
completion. In short, by the light of the <S crip lures we behold him in 
every place and in every event ; and their manifest design is* to make 
him the continual object of our meditation, our confidence* our love, and 
our homage* 

To the Scriptures, men aro Indebted for all their just notions of God ; 
and if there be some places of the earth, where worthy conceptions are 
formed of his essence, his attributes, his government, his worship r and 
the obedience which we owe to him, tlu-y are those places alone, in which 
the books, by us held to be inspired, are known. There is hardJy any 
person who is not apprised nf the superiority of Christian to heathen 
nations, ancient and modern, in their ideas of religion. The concep- 
tions which a peasant among us entertains of the Divine Being, are 
more exalted, and the worship which he offers to hire is purer and more 
dignified, than were the conceptions and the worship of the most enlight- 
ened and devout philosophers of Greece and Rome* " The most igno- 
rant Christian," says a sensible writer, " knows more of God, of true 
religion, and of moral obligations, than die most knowing pagan that 
ever lived. A modern philosopher would turn a downright adorer of 
Plato or Cicero, should he find such a lecture in either of them concern- 
ing the unity, the omnipresence, the omniscience, the justice, mercy, 
and power of God, concerning the creation of the world, the degeneracy 
and corruption of human nature, and the means of its recovery, as a 
poor tradesman or farmer delivers to his children on a Sunday evening."* 
Now reason was the same in the Gentiles as in us, and in some of them 
it existed in higher perfection than in the most of us ; the book of na- 
ture was open te their inspection as well as to ours ; and their diligence 
in studying it cannot be exceeded. How, then, shall we account for our 
superiority ; a superiority which is seen in the lowest of us when com- 
pared with the highest of them I How shall we account for it but by 
remembering, that, besides the book of nature with which alone they were 
favored, we enjoy the book of revelation 1 Some just notions of God 
prevail among Mahometans ; but they are derived from the Scriptures, 
to which, as we have formerly observed, the Koran is indebted for its 
purest sentiments, and its sublimest passages. The argument which is 
drawn from the piety of the Scriptures to prove their inspiration, we 
shall connect with another argument, furnished by 
III. Their purity or holiness. 

Human writings usually bear evident marks of the moral imperfection 
of their authors. If there be any exceptions, they are such writings as 
have been fashioned most exactly after the model of the Scriptures. — 
Something is often found in them to provoke and inflame the passions, 
to justify or palliate their excesses. Even systems of morality are ex- 
tremely deficient both in precepts and in prohibitions ; some vices arc 
tolerated either in whole or in part, and some virtues are omitted. Vir- 
tue is not carried to its highest pitch ; allowances are made for human 
frailties, which, in plain language, are the irregular passions and incli- 

* Deism Revealed, vol. ii. p. 55. 
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, nature t and less respect is paid to the purity of the? 

of action, the* to tie action itself. The intelligent reader will 
pettfatv* that my subject leads me to speak only of such writings as haw 
eeendrawaja* by person* who had not the assistance of revelation*. Yet 
tfco remark* now made Amy be extended to too many writings of Chris-* 
liana* even to some winch have been much admired and celebrated, as 
Ian thing the pnreat religion and morality. The depravity of man is 8 
sabtle poison, which insinuates itself into every thing that comes into 
contact with it, and the operations of which Che most powerful antidotes 
annuo* entirely prevent- 

, j»Qb the Scriptures there is engraved in legible characters the same in- 
scription which adorned the high priest's mitre, " Holiness to the Lord." 
.indeed, we cannot but consider them as a transcript of the Divine pu- 
rity, when we observe how careful they are to exhibit God as glorious 
in holiness ; and with what earnestness they recommend conformity to 
Jam as our honor, and our happiness. To every relation and condition 
af life they extend their authority, and,' prescribe the duties, which, in 
that relation, we are bound to perform. They grant no toleration to 
any of the works of the flesh ; but by one comprehensive sentence they 
jcandemn them all as offensive to God, and inconsistent with salvation. 
. No liberty is allowed to any of those appetites and passions, which ope* 
rate most powerfully in our nature, and to which false religions, finding 
jhemselves unable to control them, are necessitated to give same indul~ 
geaee, as covetousness,ambition r revepge, sensuality. They inculcate all 
these virtues, and condemn all those vices, which had ever been the 
subjects of human injunction and restraint ; they prescribe duties which 
the puridind wisdom of philosophers and statesmen had not discovered, 
and stigmatise as criminal, certain tempers and practices, which they 
had permitted as innocent, or recommended as praise-worthy. Not 
only do the disorders of the life fall under their disapprobation ; but the 
corrupt principle from which they proceed, even when it lurks unseen, 
and confines its activity to the heart, is treated with equal severity. The 
law of man says only, " Thou shalt not steal ;" but the law of the Scrip- 
tares, carrying its prohibition much higher, says, " Thou shalt not covet." 
* The law of man forbids. adultery ; but the law of the Scriptures, the first 
f emotion of criminal desire. " Ye have heard that it was said by them 
t of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery. But I say unto you, that 
\. whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed adul- 
tery with her already in his heart."* In a word, it is their manifest 
design to destroy sin in its root and its branches, to crush it in the bud, 
as well as to blast its flowers and its fruits. They aim at subduing and 
.finally eradicating our sinful appetites and affections ; and at establishing 
as the supreme law of our thought,, words and actions, the will of God. 
Let us now conjoin these two qualities of the Scriptures, and ask from 
what source a book so pure and so pious hath proceeded. It cannot be 
the work of man, because it is too perfect to come from so imperfect a 
•being. All his works of this nature give manifest proofs of his weakness 
and depravity. If, however, we should admit for a moment that the 
Scriptures are a human production, it is plain that the authors must have 
been either good or bad men. That they were good men is impossible ; 

* Mat v. 27,28. 
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rahrieami iry bad okil Wimki they have devised the most devout sji- 
rem of remzmn. vad the purest svsueni or" avarahty, which were ever pie* 
sensed m n«nirmtt ? Slew who based and disobeyed God, would not 
have taught as to love and serve hhn : they, who took pleasure in sin, 
would nor save represented it » abominable, and employed the most 
powerful arguments to dissuade as from cosaouttint; it. Nay, I vifl 
venture to assert, mat bad men have a judtment too inaccurate, and a 
taste too zrosHv to be abie to compose such a book as the Bible, in wfakk 
moral distinctions are so renneiL the corrupt principle is traced tt its 
inmost recesses and detected under its most specious disguises; and 
certain actions which are admired by the world, as the most sublime ef- 
fort of virtue, are pronounced to be of no value. The mode of think* 
imr in moral?, which appears in the Scriptures, is the most distant 
imaginable trum thai of men who were the slaves of vice. It is superior 
to the ideas even ot the most virtuous men, who have not learned to 
fhiak from it- 
It being manifest* then, that the Scriptures are not the work of nen 
of any description, it remains that we attribute them to God, whose 
»ma?e and wiperscripciou they bear. Their piety and purity are fear 
turo. nv wnith they are known to be his offspring. As it is tlieir uni» 
form aim th communicate lust ideas of his nature, his attributes, and his 
d irrigations ; as they inculcate those sentiments and affections which 
ai": tuitabie to his character,, and to the relations which he bears to as; 
and, jm th#-y teach us to detest that abominable thing which he hates, 
and to cultivate those virtues which he approves ; who can doubt that 
?h*y *re a revelation from himself, intended to form us into his likeness, 
and f/i pxchf us to fuihl the purposes for which we were brought into 
ftx»«f/?r»cf, by imitating and glorifying him ? 

IV. Tho efficacy of the Scriptures furnishes another argument in 
favfir of thf'w inspiration. 

Hy tlieir efficacy, I mean the power which they have exerted in for- 
in?«r tiw*, and which they continue to exert, in changing the principles 
and tuhdiiing the passions of men, in purifying their hearts, in inspiring 
thvm with undaunted courage, and elevating them aboveaJl earthly and 
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onsiderations ; in fine, in causing such moral and spiritual effects, 
eans merely human would have been sufficient to produce. * 
re naturally led to take notice, in the first place, of the success 
ich the Gospel was crowned at its first publication. Multitudes, 
e countries to wbicty the ministrations of the apostles extended, 
ing the religion of their fathers, the peace which they enjoyed, 
lusts in which they had lived in their ignorance, assumed the 
>n of Christianity, though it demanded many cosily sacrifices 
cult services ; and this was done, not only by the poor who had 
to lose, but by many of the rich and noble, whose estates and 
rere at stake ; not only by the vulgar who might have been ea» 
>sed upon, but by men of talents and education, verged in learn- 
philosophy, whom nothing but the irresistible evidence of truth 
tve persuaded to disclaim their former wisdom as folly. There 
i all history so astonishing an event, as the conversion of the 
the Christian faith. None of those motives, which usually in- 
men to change their opinions, had any share in effecting it. On 
rary, it was opposed by a regard to present interest, honor, 
>ase, and by all the corrupt propensities of the heart. This con- 
too, was not accomplished by worldly might and power, by 
jasonings and captivating eloquence, but by a simple statement 
icts and doctrines of the Gospel. Hence we have inferred, in a 
ig chapter, that miracles must have been wrought by the first 
rs of the truth to prove their commission from God, and to awa- 
attention of mankind. 

7 advance a step farther, and say, that miracles alone will not 
:ount for their success, as is evident from this consideration* that 
rho witnessed the wonderful works performed by the apostles, 
acknowledge the truth of their doctrine. I know, indeed, that 
d progress of the Gospel, in the first ages, hath been sometimes 
id solely to the miracles by which it was confirmed ; but 1 know 
, that Christianity hath not seldom been maintained on un- 
i grounds. When writers against infidelity deny or overlook the 
y of the illuminating and regenerating influences of the Spirit, 
end a religion, a fundamental article of which they do not know, 
are too proud to admit. Without miracles the world could not 
en required to believe ; for reasonable beings cannot be con- 
rithout evidence ; and God, in proposing a revelation to them, 
[ with them agreeably to their intelligent nature. But that the 
do of the understanding is not always followed by the consent 
eart, is plain from the instance of the Pharisees,, who not being 
deny the truth of the miracles of Christ, malignantly ascribed 
the assistance of Satan.* A supernatural influence, therefore! 
n the minds of those whom they addressed, must have accom* 
he discourses of the first Christian missionaries* rendering them 
I to conauer strong prejudices, control imperious lusts* and cause 
ete revolution in the ideas, principles, inclinations* and conduct 
ids of converts.. Now what the discourses of the apostles did* 
itings may be said to have done. There is no reason for making 
inction. The system of doctrine which they have written is pre* 

* M»&ui.M— 30.. 
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cisely th© same with tbat which they preached* It b the substance of 
their sermons, a succinct account of that revelation which they detailed 
more copiously in public ; aud by consequence it may be justly consid- 
ered as having exerted all that energy, by which, as one of them observes, 
** imaginations and every high thing which exalted itself against tie 
knowledge of God were cast down, and every thought was brought info 
captivity to Christ."* The power of their doctrine is produced by die 
apostles themselves as a proof of its divinity. ** The Jews require * 
sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom ; but we preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; foot 
unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God,"t 

A second proof of the efficacy of the Scriptures is furnished by the 
resolution, with which they have inspired multitudes of both se*e*, and 
of every age, to part with all their interest in this world, and to sum 1 ft* 
der life itself amidst the severest torments, rather than renounce the 
profession of the Gospel. The composure, the firmness, the uncon- 
querable patience, the triumphant joy of the martyrs in the early *&h 
struck the spectators with astonishment, and prevailed upon rausj of 
tliem to embrace a religion, which proved itself to be Divine, by raising 
human nature above itself. Now, what animated tliese holy person* w 
submit to tortures, the bare recital of which makes us shudder with to* 
ror? Were they madmen who had no purpose in view? Were their 
nerves formed of iron, and their bodies insensible of pain ? No : tliey 
felt as other men feel ; and they knew the value of life too well to throw 
it away. But they were assured of the truth of the revelation contained 
in the Scriptures ; aud as they accounted it their duty to assert its truth 
in the face of the most formidable dangers, so they were borne up, in 
circumstances apparently more than sufficient to have overcome their 
courage and constancy, by its hopes and consolations. It was in the 
expectation of that recompense which it promises to the faithful, that 
they cheerfully suffered the loss of all things on the earth* They ought 
to be considered, therefore, as having shed their blood to attest their 
persuasion of the Divine authority of the Scriptures ; and this wasraott 
particularly the case .with respect to such of them as refused to redeem 
their lives, by delivering up the sacred books to be destroyed by ibdr 
persecutors* 

Farther, their efficacy appears in the authority which they exercise 
over wicked men, on whose passions they impose restraints, and in 
whose bosoms they awaken bitter remorse for the past, and the dread 
of a future reckoning, which disturbs them not only, in the hoars of 
solitude when they are alone with their consciences, out in the midst tf 
their jovial companions and in scenes of dissipation. That they mwi 
this power in the secret retirement of the heart we learn from the 
confessions of the penitent, who tell us how unhappy they often wen 
in the days of their folly ; and from the exclamations of the convinced, 
but unreclaimed, who suffer the horrors of despair. There i-?, 1 miy 
add, a tacit acknowledgment of their power in the eagerness discover^ , 
by the impious and profligate, to disprove their authority, Thith 
evidently an eyesore* which a person is incessantly endeavoring *& 
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remove out of his sight, If the wicked did not feel the Scriptures to be 
at war with their happiness, though they would not befriend them, yet 
they would let them alone. 

In a word, the change produced, by means of the Scriptures,' in 
the tempers and behavior of men, shows them to be possessed of 
an efficacy greater than was ever exerted by any other system 
of doctrine. Philosophy could boast of two or three, whom its 
eloquent exhortations had persuaded to abandon their profligate courses ; 
" but what are these few examples, 1 ' says Origen, "when compared 
with the multitudes, whom the plain and unadorned doctrines of the 
Gospel have turned from dissipation to sobriety, from dishonesty to justice, 
from timidity to bold contempt of death for the sake of religion."* That 
which we call the word of God makes the sensual pure, the proud 
bumble, the revengeful forgiving, the selfish disinterested, the sullen and 
morose, courteous and kind. Its efficacy cannot be better described 
than in the well known words of Lac tan this : " Give me an angry, 
abusive passiomtte man ; and with a few of the words of God, I will 
render him as meek as a lamb. Give me an avaricious and niggardly 
man ; and I will return him liberal, and with unsparing hand distributing 
his money* Give me a man who is afraid of pain and death ; and he 
shall presently contemn crosses, fires, and torments of every kind. 
Give me a lustful, adulterous, lecherous man; and you shall see him 
sober, chaste, continent. Give mo a cruel and blood-thirsty man ; his 
fury shall be instantly changed into clemency. Give me a man who is 
unjwii, foolish, and a notorious offender; and he shall immediately 
become equitable, prudent and innocent. So great is the force of Di- 
vine wisdom, that when infused into the breast it expels, by a single 
effort, folly, the mother of sins."t Such moral miracles it hath wrought 
m every age ; and as there are many dead, so there are not a few 
living witnesses of its irresistable power. Hence it is compared to a 
light which dispels our darkness ; to a fire which kindles our affections ; 
to a hammer, which breaks our hearts in pieces; to a two-edged sword 
which pierces into the inmost recesses of the soul ; to a seed which 
changes our nature, and renders us fruitful in holiness. 

Perhaps it may not be improper to introduce, in this place, for the 
illustration of the present argument, a comparison between the manners 
of heathen and Christian nations. I know, indeed, that in the opinion 
of those who have been accustomed to hear, and are so simple as to 
believe, the insidious declarations of infidels, and the loose panegyrics 
of some ill-informed or ill-advised friends of revelation, the comparison 
will rather be unfavorable to our purpose. The virtues of certain 
heathen nations are celebrated in the highest strains, with an evident 
design to insinuate, that, with the light of nature alone, which we pro- 
nounce to be insufficient, they have attained a degree of moral excel- 
lence unequalled by those who enjoy the boasted advantages of the 
gospel.} With the same intention, some characters in the Gentile world 

* Vide Orig. contra C el sum, Lib. iii. p. 153. t Vide Lactant. Lib. iii. cap. 95. 

J Much baa been said in proiso of the virtues of the Chinese ; a people, concern- 
ing whom, even after the late British and Dutch embassies, we have only imperfect 
information. We have learned, however, that about 2000 children, according to other 
account* 3000, are annually exposed in the streets of Pekin ; and we may judfe of 
the state of manners in China from the savins of one of its philosophers, that he 
would consider as a prodigy of virtue the man, who being alone with a woman should 
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have been commended with the utmost extravagance of praise* The 
testimony of the ancients, who were best acquainted with their history, 
affirming that those men were guilty of the most abominable crimes, is 
either passed over in silence t or without evidence and even the least 
shadow of proof, represented as false and calumnious. The vices 0/ 
christians are collected with malignant industry* and exhibited in all 
their aggravations. Yet when declamation is set aside* and facts only 
are attended to, the balance will incline, in favor of Christian nations. 
A man who should practice sodomy, encourage prostitution, and ai roost 
in every sentence profane tho name of God, would be abhorred by ui 
as a monster ; though such a man was admired by the Gentiles as a 
paragon of virtue,* There were several enormous evils which disgraced 
the most celebrated nations of antiquity, hut which are now either en- 
tirely abolished, or have received a check, and esist, not as in former 
times under the protection and countenance of law, but in contempt of 
its authority, or by eluding its vigilance ; such as pederasty, the ex- 
posing of children, domestic slavery, the cruel and murderous sboiw 0/ 
the amphitheatre, a community of wives, and fornication, which sonic 
philosophers recommended by their example and their precepts. I nmjf 
add, that, in Christian nations, there is a spirit of beneficence unknown 
during the reign of heathenism, which is displayed in the erection of 
infirmaries, hospitals, almshouses, charity schools, &.c, and in the redy 
and liberal relief which is afforded to the necessitous and unfortunate, 
No man, t am persuaded, whose ideas of morality are en large J afid 
refined, will think the assertion extravagant, or incapable of the mmt 
satisfactory proof, that it would be easy to find in a Christian country* 
even among its peasants and mechanics* thousands, with whom the moft 
accomplished philosopher of heathenism might blush to be compared 

not offer violence to her. From such competitors, Christian nations have ti<Mn* to 
fear. It i d curious, that the high virtues of this nation should appear only in the wn'mfl 
of some ilifidel philosophers who were never out. of Europe ; while almost ifl ™ 
travelers a^ree in charging tnem with the meanest and moat odious vices. Tb** 
ia the same contradiction between the fine description a , which are sometime* pw< 
of the innocence and simplicity of the natives ot India, and the plain, ujiemlidhsbd 
account* of those who have lived among them, and witnessed their manners- W* 
are assured by the latter, that they arc a very depraved people ; and The more iflo* 
mately we are acquainted with the history ct heathen nations, the more full? &*$ 
we be" convinced of the truth of this charge, brought against the Gentiles ia gefienJ» 
that they "walk in the vanity of their mind, having the understanding darkened,^ 
ing alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is in lliem, becatfsl^ 
the blindness of their heart;" and that "being post feeling, they have given then* 
selves over unto laaciviousness, to work all unclean n ess with greediness." Ep* 
iv. 17—19. 

* Look at the following picture of a virtuous man among the ancient hetuwn* 
drawn not by the hand of a Christian, who might have been suspected of having d* 
torted the features and deepened the shades, hut by the faithful pencil of t&dpA 
"I think," rays Mr, Hnme, "J have fairly made it appear, that an Athenian mm of 
merit might be such a one as with us would pass for incestuous, a parrieide, *n 1* 
sassin, an ungrateful, perjured traitor, and something else too abominable to be named; 
not to mention his rusticrtv and ill manners. Ann having lived in this manner, b* 
death might be entirely suitable. He might conclude the scene by a dwpcratc ad a* 
self-mufULT, and die wj'.h the most absurd blasphemies in his mouth. And ox 
standing nil this, he shall have statutes, if not altars, erected to his memory ; 



and orations shall be composed in his praise ■ great aects shall be proud of caUittj 
themselves hy his name, and tho most distant posterity shall blindly continue tk» 
admiration : Though were such a one to arise among themselves, they would jusdj 
regard him with horror and execration.** Hume's Essays, vol. ii p, 399. 
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The improvement of oar manners cannot be attributed to our im- 
provements in sciences and arts ; for it hath been uniformly observed, 
that the progress of nations in refinement is accompanied with a corres- 
pondent progress in luxury and dissipation. Our superior morals are 
the consequence of a more perfect law ; of precepts inculcated, and 
principles inspired, by revelation, Christianity hath established a new, 
and more exalted standard of virtue. The examples which it proposes 
for our imitation, are nobler than those of pagan philosophy ; its instruc- 
tions are purer and more sublime ; its motives are better fitted to work 
upon the affections of the soul. That there is much immorality in 
Christian nations is indeed to be lamented; but it is no more than we 
had reason to expect, since our religion does not operate as a charm, 
without the knowledge and concurrence of the person in whose case it 
a employed ; but as a medicine, which cures those alone by whom it is 
taken. If men will not attend to its evidence, nor acquaint themselves 
with its doctrines and motives, but reject it at the suggestion of preju- 
dice and fashion ; or, while they profess to believe it, suffer their minds 
tol>e diverted from it, by the cares and pleasures of life ; they are not 
more within the sphere of its actual influence, in consequence of their 
moral circumstances, than if they lived in a country, on which the Gos- 
pel hath never shed its salutary rays. We know at the same time, that 
nanners have always been most pure, when the Scriptures were most 
studied and revered ; and it is singular, that the greatest atrocities in 
nodern times have been perpetrated by a nation, which in its public 
Aaracter had renounced Christianity, and in which the sacred books had 
long been unknown, or despised. 

This comparison will perhaps seem a disgression. To bring the 
irgument, therefore, to a conclusion, the effects wrought by the Scrip- 
ures being manifestly such as no human means have ever been observed . 
o produce, is it not consonant to sound reason, to acknowledge as their 
uithor, Almighty God, who hath the hearts of all men in his hands, and 
urns them as the rivers of waters 1 That must be his word, which 
operates with irresistable power, and works a change so great in the 
rame, and dispositions, and exercises of the soul, that it is fitly repre- 
tented as a second creation, The propriety of this inference is still 
nore apparent from a review of the nature of that change. All the 
mergy of the Scriptures is displayed in making men better ; in re- 
noving their imperfections ; in inspiring them with pious affections 
owards God, and benevolent dispositions towards their brethren ; in 
mproving their moral faculties, and transforming them into the likeness 
if Him who created them. Their whole force is exerted in restoring 
hat state of innocence and purity, which, tradition informs us, was the 
riginal state of mankind ; and in which alone our reason pronounces 
: to be agreeable to the moral attributes of God, to have placed his 
itelligent offspring. Here then his finger is perceived ; and we con- 
lade that from him hath proceeded that book, which conducts us to 
imself, and by reproducing his holy image in our souls, qualifies us 
►r his service in this world, and for the enjoyment of his presence and 
rve in the next. 

V. The harmony of the scriptures supplies a fifth argument in proof 
' their inspiration. 

A religion devised by men, a system of philosophy K or a code of 
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laws, will undergo t in the course of a few centuries, very great altera- 
tions, in consequence of new discoveries, and changes In ideas and 
manners. Opinions and maxim ft, which were once in high repute, will 
be exploded; and principles and practices of modern date, will be sub* 
stituted in their room. Such, on examination, is the actual history of 
the human mind and its productions. False religions, which have had 
some continuance, are found, when viewed at two distant periods, to 
have varied in dogmas and observances, in the objects and forms of 
their worship. Schemes of philosophy appear and vanish like tk- 
transient modes of fashion ; and principles, of which the truth was ml 
questioned in one age, are discarded as foolish and absurd in another 
In the Scriptures, we see a religion of which one fundamental article 
hath not been changed, during the long period of several thousand 
years. The Christian worships the same God, confides in the same 
Mediator, obeys the same moral precepts, and expects the same immor- 
tality, as the Israelite did in the wilderness, or the patriarch before the 
flood. 

In a collection of the writings of authors, who lived in very distant 
ages, and different states of society, it is impossible that there should 
not be several contradictions, if the subject of which they treat be the 
same. Their capacities, their modes of life, their information, their 
views, their dispositions, being exceedingly diversified, it could not be 
expected, that, if permitted to give free scope to their thoughts, they 
would, in every point, exactly agree. The Bible consists of the writings 
of men, who appeared in very distant periods of the world ; for from 
Moses the first, to John the last of them, there is a Ion? interval of 
more than fifteen hundred years. The writers, consequently, lived la 
very different states of society, and were familiarized to very different 
manners and opinions. As man is, in a great degree, the creature of 
circumstances j as his soul receives impressions from surrounding ob- 
jects, and takes the form of the situation in which he is placed* their 
views of many subjects must have been various, like the model of 
thinking which prevailed In the tiaies when ihey respectively flourished. 
Hence we might have looked for the same diversity on the subject of 
religion. It was natural that the ideas of the more early writers should 
be rude and inaccurate, when compared with the ideas of those who 
lived in a more enlightened and refined state of society ; and that their 
representations of die Divine Being, and the nature of our duty to ton)* 
should be accommodated to the manners and taste of their contemponv 
ries. Besides, there was a similar diversity in their education ana 
rank, some of them being princes and rulers, and others the lowest of 
the people; some of them being learned, and others illiterate* The 
sentiments of the great and the vulgar, of philosophers and mechanic*, 
usually differ as much, especially on abstract subjects, such as many 
of the doctrines of religion are, as the sentiments of a polished and a 
barbarous age. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, from which wc might haveei- 
pected to find the Bible full of contradictions, we observe in it, with oo 
small astonishment, the most perfect harmony in sentiment and desigBi 
though it contain the writings of more than thirty different authors* All 
the prophets agree in predicting a person, who by some of them Is styled 
the Messiah, and by them all is described as the Saviour of bis people ; 
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and their ideas of his dignity, his humiliation, his sufferings, and his glory, 
are in exact unison with those which are detailed by the evangelists. 
The whole of the New Testament, indeed, agrees with the Old, as being 
h fulfilment of its types, promises, and predictions. In the writers, whe- 
ther of the former or of the present dispensation, we meet with the same 
representations of the character and perfections of the Deity ; the same 
plan laid down for the restoration of sinful men to his favor ; the same 
views of the nature and blessings of redemption, though fa one place the 
language may be figurative, and in another place, plain ; the same me- 
thod pointed out of enjoying an interest in those blessings ; the same vices 
condemned, and the same virtues enjoined. The religion which they 
leach, is in substance the same ; the only alteration which we observe, 
is in its external form; and for that alteration such reasons are assigned, 
as exempt God from the charge of mutability, and the sacred writers 
from the charge of contradiction. In fact, the introduction of a new 
dispensation having been announced by the prophets, not to overthrow, 
but to perfect the dispensation under which they lived, had not the cere- 
monial law been abolished, the New Testament would have been at va- 
riance with the Old ; and we should have searched in vain for evidences 
of Divine wisdom, in the continuance of institutions, which were become 
useless and unmeaning, because their end was accomplished. Some in- 
stances, indeed, in which it is pretended that the inspired writers con- 
tradict themselves or one another, have been industriously collected and 
pompously displayed, in order to disprove the Divinity of the Scriptures. 
As I purpose to consider the objection drawn from this topic in the next 
-chapter, it is at present only necessary to observe, that the alleged con- 
tradictions do not affect the grand doctrines and principles of the Scrip- 
tures, but only some subordinate and less important matters ; and that, 
after all, with a little diligence and attention, they may be reconciled. 

It must be acknowledged, that a number of individuals, by a previous 
arrangement of their plan, and mutual communication in the course of 
executing it, might compose a work, which should exhibit perfect unity 
of thought and design. It is certain, at the same time, that such an at- 
tempt could rarely succeed; and that, if they should endeavor to impose 
their work upon the world, as the production of one man, the fraud could 
hardly fail to be detected by some means or other. The harmony of 
the sacred writers cannot be suspected to be the result of a well-con- 
certed scheme to give to a fable the air and the consistency of truth, be- 
cause they lived, as we have seen, not at one time, but in different ages, 
aad by consequence could be under no engagement to co-operate, nor 
have any common purpose to accomplish. They could never meet to 
contrive a plan, nor to give an uniform appearance to the parts which 
they had separately executed. As, then, they could not write in con- 
cert ; as, notwithstanding the detached character and absolute freedom 
of the writers, (freedom, I mean, from the restraint which human autho- 
rity, or a previous stipulation might have laid upon their thoughts) their 
works most perfectly harmonise ; as it would be a proof of insanity to 
sappose that their harmony, since it could not be the effect of design, 
was the result of accident ; is it not manifest that they were guided by 
one and die same Spirit, namely, the Spirit of Truth, who is the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and forever 1 When the laws of nature are sus- 
sarjtmdmi in the moral and intellectual world, we have equal reason to 
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infer an interposition of die Deity, as when there is a suspension of its 
physical laws. If then a number of persons, who would have differed 
much had they acted according to their native genius and dispositions, 
unite most cordially in all their views, we must consider them, as in thai 
case, subject to a supernatural influence, by which their minds are 
moulded and fashioned alike. Those pens which have described letters 
»o exactly similar, must have been guided by the same hand ; those in- 
struments, which conspire to form so sweet a concord, must have been 
tuned by the same artist. The spirit of error and imposture could not, 
in such circumstances, have assumed the distinguishing attribute of tnidi, 
immutability. 

VI. The last argument for the Inspiration of the Scriptures, is foaadwf 
in their wonderful, and I may add, miraculous preservation. 

The sacred books of the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and other aaeieol 
nations, have perished, though no means were ever used to destroy tbenu 
The leaves of the Sybil have long since been scattered by tl*e wroth;* 
and of her oracles,, which were consulted with such reverence, and pre- 
served with such superstitious care, I know not whether a fragment re- 
main. Those which are quoted by the fathers are clumsy fabrications 
of some Christian, more zealous than honest. It is more than three 
thousand years since the first of our sacred books, and nearly two thou- 
sand since the last of them was written ; and yet not one of them, nor 
even, I may venture to assert, a single sentence of them hath been knit 
Very ancient books, it must be acknowledged, have come down to us 
through a long succession of ages ; but their case, when attentively con- 
sidered, will appear to be very different from that of the Scriptures. 
Against those books no person had conceived any ill-will, nor did any 
man feel himself interested in suppressing them, because they neither 
contradicted his prejudices, nor opposed any obstacle to the gratification 
of his passions, and the success of his schemes ; whereas kings and em- 
perors, both before, and since the coming of Christ, have been the de- . 
termined enemies of the Scriptures, and have employed all their authority 
and the utmost severity of persecution, to accomplish their destruction. 
Antiochus Epiphancs, in the prosecution of his design to establish the 
idolatrous worship of the Greeks, in Judea, caused all the copies of the 
law which could be found, to be burnt, and forbade under the penalty 
of death, any Jew to retain the Scriptures in his possession.! The fu- 
rious persecution of Diocletian commenced by an order to demolish the 
churches of the Christians, and burn the Scriptures.§ Bishops and 
presbyters were cruelly tortured to constrain them to deliver up their 
sacred books ; and those, who were overcome by fear or pain, received 
from their more courageous and indignant brethren, the infamous ap- 
pellation oitraditors. Besides the lusts of men have, in all ages, been 

* Vid. Vircilii JEneid. Lib. iii. lin. 441—452. 

t Large collections of various readings of the Scriptures have been made by the 
industry ot critics. But of these, some are merely conjectural ; others are abronllj, 
in my opinion, taken from ancient versions; others are trifling, as they relate to 
syllables and words of little moment, and are undeserving, therefore, ot the pan* 
with which they have been gathered, and the pomp with which they are displayed; 
and the most important of them do not deprive us of one article of faith, nor establish 
any heresy or error. 

% 1 Maccab. L 56, 57. 

\ Vide Euaeb. Lib. vuLcap. 8. LacUn. de mortibui persecutorara, cap. 11 
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t war with the Scriptures ; and the patrons of heresies and errors have 
xperienced them to be the chief impediments to the progress and tri- 
mph of their opinions. Their hand, to allude to the description of 
siunael, hath been against all ungodly men, who held the truth in un- 
ighteousness ; and it was natural, therefore, that the hands of all 
ngodly men should be against them. A book which pronounced the 
rmdom of the world to be folly, treated its most serious and important 
ursuits as childish and criminal, and branded with the odious name of 
ice its favorite indulgences, was likely to be proscribed with indigna- 
ion, and persecuted with unrelenting revenge. 

Amidst so many enemies, we could not have been surprised, if the 
lible had shared the fate of many other books once venerated, 
tnd repute^ Divine, which have long since disappeared. Surely, had 
t been a work of man, its memorial must have perished from the earth. 
Jut of its preservation amidst the dangers which threatened it, we our* 
elves are witnesses. With whatever earnestness multitudes may have 
rtahed to destroy a book, which thwarted their measures, and disturbed 
hem in the practice of iniquity, few have been so daring as to lay their 
lacrilegious hands upon it ; those who have been guilty of this audacious 
ittempt, have been disappointed in their hopes, whether they aimed at 
Is total destruction, or at the adulteration of its contents ; and it remains 
:o this day an object of veneration and dread to the very men, whose 
nrrors it condemns, and against whose evil ways it denounces the righ- 
teous vengeance of heaven. Notwithstanding the triumph of Arianism, 
ire still meet with all those passages, which were ever alleged to prove 
the equality of tlie Son with the Father ; and though for several ages 
Antichrist reigned in the plentitude of power, and enjoyed the most fa- 
vorable opportunities, amidst the gross ignorance and unsuspecting cre- 
dulity of mankind, to corrupt the Scriptures, we are able from them 
alone, without the aid of the writings of the fathers, to convict the church 
of Rome of apostacy, and to prove its peculiar doctrines and usages to 
be false and superstitious. Not one jot or one tittle of revelation hath 
perished. 

The care, then, of Divine Providence with regard to the Scriptures 
» manifest. We see the hand of God preserving them from all injury 
with incessant vigilance ; and we infer, that they are a revelation of his 
will, and the only means, by which men can attain the true knowledge 
of his nature and counsels, and of the acceptable manner of serving 
Mm. The patronage which God hath afforded to this book is a testi- 
mony that he recognizes it as his own. Had it been a human composi- 
tion* Providence would not have lent its aid to support its impious pre- 
tensions, and to make an imposture pass in the world as a genuine 
revelation from the Father of lights. " It is apparent," says an eminent 
divine, " that God in all ages hath had a great regard unto it, and acted 
his power and care in its preservation. Were not the Bible what it 
pretends to be, there had been nothing more suitable to the nature of 
God, and more becoming Divine Providence, than long since to have 
blotted it out of the world. For to suffer a book to be in the world, 
rom the beginning of times, falsely pretending his name and authority, 
seducing so great a portion of mankind into a pernicious and ruinous 
ipostacy from him, as it must do, and doth, if it be not of a Divine ori- 
ginal, and exposing inconceivable multitudes of the best, wisest, and 
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soberest among them, unto all sons of bloody miseries which they have 
undergone in the behalf of it. seems tioi so consonant onto that infinite 
goodness* wisdom, and care, wherewith this world is governed from 
above. But, on the contrary T whereas the malicious craft of Satan, add 
the prevalent power and rage of mankind hath combined, and been m 
at work, to the ruin and utter suppression of this book, proceeding some- 
times so far as that there was no appearing way for its escape ; ym T 
through the watchful care and providence of God, sometimes putting 
itself forth in miraculous instances, it hath been preserved unto this day, 
and shall be so to the consummation of all things*"* 

These are the general arguments, which I proposed to bring forward 
in favor of die Inspiration of the Scriptures* They are of sufficient 
strength to establish the point, independently of any other proof ; bat 
when added to the particular arguments advanced in support of the Di- 
vinity of the Old and the New Testament, they compose a body of cre- 
dence, which cannot fail to remove the doubts of every candid inquirer, 
and to obtain his assent to the important truth, which it hath been the 
design of the foregoing chapters to illustrate and confirm. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Objections agabist the Intpirvtim oftht Scriptia-ts, 

By the arguments in the preceding chapters, it may be expected, tbaf 
a conviction of the Divine authority of the Scriptures will be produced 
in the mind of every unprejudiced and attentive reader- But tboflfs 
freedom from prejudice be indispensably requisite loan impartial inves- 
tigation of any subject in debate* and there he no qualification ot" which 
infidels talk and boast so much, even insinuating, or boldly asserting 
that they alone are possessed of it,- yet there are uo persons in the 
world more evidently under the influence of prepossession than they »»< 
when any question relative to revelation is discussed,, Their prejudice 
are of two kinds, and may be properly termed intellectual and moral. 
Certain preconceived notions concerning the Divine character &ik! &d~ 
ministrations, and the perfection of the human understanding, which are 
incompatible with the revelation contained in the Scriptures, and indeed, 
with the very idea of a revelation, determine them to reject it without 
taking time to ponder, with calmness and deliberation, the evidences m 
its favor. They think themselves authorized to treat the evidences as 
insufficient, without even waiting till they be laid before them; as a man 
may safely refuse to hear arguments against axioms, or self-evident 
principles, because he is sure that they must be sophistical- They do 
not examine whether their preconceived notions be true r but assuining 
their truth as incontrovertible, they pronounce the doctrine which con- 
tradicts them to be false, and by consequence, to be the offspring of 
ignorance or imposture. But these are not the only, nor perhaps the 

* Dr. Owen's Reason of Faith, page 89, 80. 
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rongest prejudices, by which the minds of infidels are warped. Those 
hich originate m the state of the heart, in its inclinations and affections, 
re the most powerful, and contribute in an effectual, though impercep- 
ble manner, to pervert the understanding. There are certain liberties 
i which men are naturally fond of indulging ; mortifications for which 
ley feel the utmost aversion and horror ; pleasures on which they rush 
ith an impetuosity, to which reason and prudence oppose their dictates 
i Tain. If revelation restrain those liberties, enjoin those mortifications, 
ondemn those pleasures, h is not surprising that it should meet with an 
nfiiendly reception. When it comes to claim the love and homage of 
se heart, it finds it preoccupied. That infidels are naturally or con* 
Nationally more depraved than other men, it would be foolish to assert, 
»r do I even believe that they are all licentious in their manners ; but 
strife tho more sober part, who are comparatively few, are misled by 
he prejudices of the understanding, the conduct of a great majority dis- 
sovers, that their hostility to the Scriptures springs from the corrupt 
passions of their hearts. It is not difficult to divine, why the authority 
if a book, which inculcates the purest lessons of virtue, is called in ques- 
tion by the votaries of vice. % 

From the source of prejudice flow all the objections against revela- 
tion, which occur in the conversation and writings of infidels. Right 
reason has litde, or rather no concern in suggesting them. Some Of 
these objections it will now be proper to consider, because they fre- 
quently come in our way, and it is wise to have answers to them ready 
for the preservation of the peace of our own minds, and the defence 
ajid honor of the truth. Living in the midst of enemies, we should 
have our weapons always in our hands. The objections are of two 
kinds. Some are intended to disprove a Divine revelation in general ; 
^bile the more particular aim of others is to show, that those books, 
^irich Jews and Christians receive as sacred, are falsely said to be in- 
spired. I shall take notice only of the chief objections ; and from the 
•asewhh which they are repelled, the reader will be able to judge, how 
^significant the other cavils of infidelity must be. 

< I. The first argument against the Inspiration of the Scriptures, is 
banded in this general principle, that the light of nature is sufficient to 
'each us our duty, and to conduct us to happiness. Were this principle 
bus, it is evident, that a revelation would be altogether unnecessary; 
*ad, by consequence, that, as God never interposes but for some end 
••array of his wisdom, the Scriptures were not dictated by his Spirit, 
bwt are the work of men, who have given to their own productions the 
dime of his oracles. As ihis principle is the basis on which infidelity 
tats, and one of the chief causes why the authority of the Scriptures is 
>e violently contested, we shall bestow particular attention upon it. 

By the light of nature, must be meant those discoveries of the per- 
fections and the will of God, which are afforded by the works of creation 
lad providence, in connexion with the ability or power of unassisted 
toasoa, to trace those discoveries, and draw from them the proper con- 
-losions, It is plain, that whatever inferences are deducible from the 
uvine works and dispensations, if our minds be too feeble to deduce 
hem, we are precisely in the same situation, as if we were not furnish- 
d with the premises ; and we stand in need of a teacher, or a book to 
oiat diem out to our attention. The objection supposes that every 
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man in tbe world, may, without any assistance from other* , acquire, by 
the exercise of his own faculties, just notions of God, and bis duty* and 
Ills final destination ; for if this ability be possessed only Uy a few* * 
revelation is manifestly useful, and even necessary to the rest ( whom 
their more enlightened brethren migrht neglect to instruct T or who n%hr 
refuse to receive instructions from them, because they were possessed 
of no authority to which their equals, in all other respects, were houad 
to submit. ISothing could be more absurd * than to assert, in general 
terms, the sufficiency of the light of nature, as a reason why a revelation 
is not needed, while it is understood to be sufficient only for some iinii- 
v id u ;ils, endowed with extraordinary capacity, and favored with untom- 
1 1100 advantages, for the investigation of truth. But that every pram 
in the world is possessed of the ability supposed in the objection, a » 
glaringly false, that no man will venture to affirm it, unless hr be « 
grossly ignorant of the history of mankind, as to be un worthy of aw 
notice, or so dishonest, as to advance as a fact, what he know* to to 
capable of an easy and complete refutation* 

To prove that the boasted light of nature is not sufficient to cgkUci 
men to happiness, I might appeal to the instances of the HotttJrtott, 
and the natives of New Holland, who, in intellectual capacity and moral 
attainments, art but in a small degree superior to brutes* Perb:ip* it 
will be said, that tbe a peal is not fair, because in those tribes the po«n 
of the human mind are almost extinguished, having never been roused 
and improved by civilization. But if the light of nature be sufficient, rt 
Is surely sufficient fur nature's children ; and 1 know of none who w 
well deserve this character, as those, who in their intellectual and MtV 
features, are just such as nature formed them, having undent IK ' 
alteration to the worse or to the better by art, or by tradition. If w 
wish to judge of the strength of unassisted reason, in order to ascertain 
whether it be sufficient for all, let us observe its operations in the nxH 
savages* 

If, however, the objectors mean, that the light of nature i* sul&cwtUp 
only when men are (H>lished by science and social institutions, iliey in*" 
wittingly grant, that to a great portion of mankind, it always im, ww 
still is, insufficient, and consequently, that they need a revelation; *» 
besides, even with this limitation, its insufficiency may he satisfactorily 
demonstrated* It is a fact which cannot be disputed, thai no j* f-f- 
aneient or modern, who had only the light of nature to guide thorn in 
their researches, have attained to the true knowledge and pure prate*- 
sioti of the unity of God j or have formed such notions o( his nwlit|i* 
as were suitable to his majesty, holiness, and spirituality ; or hau 1 com- 
posed a complete system of morality, founded in just principles, wd 
enforced by sanctions of such efficacy, as to ensure obedience u> rtl 
precepts ; or have established by convincing arguments, the doctrine of 
the future existence of the soul. The polytheism, the idolatry, u* 
superstitious rites, the immoralities in principle as well as in practice, 
the childish ideas on the subject of religion, and the doubts, witton - 



spect to a state beyond the grave, of the Greeks and Romans, 1 
controversy the most accomplished of all heathen nations, are kiio** 
to every person acquainted with the writings of their historians, poets. 
and philosophers. Nay, a single individual cannot he mentioned areoac 
all the men of learning and science in the Pagan world, who ever beU 
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e truths of religion which are discoverable by reason, unmixed, with 
intrary errors, or yielded to them an undoubting, unwavering assent. 
ead Cicero's first Tusculan disputation, and the conclusion of the 
yology of Socrates by Plato ; and you will find these men, than whom 
itiquity produced none greater, speaking with hesitation on the im- 
oitality of the soul. Now, if these things be as we have represented 
en, why do we hear so much of the sufficiency of the light of nature, 
ben a single instance, in which it hath proved sufficient, cannot be 
Muted oqt ? One is at a loss to determine, whether the unmeaning 
idamations of infidels on this subject, best deserve the frown of dis- 
yprobation, or the smile of derision. It is surely most ridiculous, to 
Ik of a power as sufficint to produce certain effects, though, in every 
ial to produce them, it have failed. 

Perplexed' with doubts, and sensible of the weakness of their reason, 
« heathens themselves have acknowledged the necessity of a Divine 
rrelation. Hence arose those oracles so famqus among them, which 
bey consulted in cases of difficulty ; and from the same source flowed 
he stories, so widely circulated, and so firmly believed, of the inter- * 
tturse of their priests and legislators with the gods, from whom they 
•ceived political and religious institutions. Pretences to Divine reve- 
aoon would not have gained credit, if a consciousnesss of ignorance 
lad not created a desire for supernatural instruction. It was not by 
die vulgar alone that this desire was entertained and expressed. Phi- 
losophers themselves, on some occasions, confessed the darkness of their 
Bunds, and signified their hopes that a teacher would appear, " to take 
•▼ay the mist from their eyes." The words of Socrates, in a conver- 
sation with Alcibiades, on the duties of religious worship, in which he 
Represents men as very apt through ignorance to err, are truly remark- 
able: "To me it seems best to bo quiet: for it is necessary to wait till 
*e learn bow we ought to behave towards the gods, and towards men. 
When, " says Alcibiades, " will that time come ; and who is he that 
•31 instruct us 1 for most gladly would I see this man, who he is. He 
• one," answers Socrates, " who cares for you ;" but he insinuates that 
Mi coming would be delayed for a time, and informs Alcibiades, that 
•me preparation was necessary on his part.* It is impossible* to as- 
certain what was the precise meaning of Socrates in this singular pas- 
fcge. There is no ground for supposing it to be a prediction of Christ, 
lit without enquiring whether he did or did not understand himself, we 
|*y confidently pronounce it to be expressive of a conviction enter- 
•iufld by the greatest philosopher in antiquity, of the necessity of a 
khrine revelation. Is it not, then, very surprising, that though the 
iftntiles, wished for a revelation, some men should now rise up, and 
Mtntain that their wishes were foolish, because they were able, without 
■jr foreign aid, to acquire a perfect knowledge of their duty, and of 
to means of attaining felicity ? It is equally strange as if a man in 
Mlth, or rather a man, who, in the delirium of a fever, supposed him- 
itf in health, should tell another, who was sick and dying, that his 
ttplaints were groundless, and his cries for a physician preposterous ; 
r that he felt no pain, and needed no medicine. 

Perhaps infidels will allege, in proof of the sufficiency of reason* 
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that they can produce a a system of natural religion complete in all iti 
parts, and supported by incontestable evidence. Bat to what cau$i i 
shall we attribute their superiority to the sages of antiquity ? Are the? 
wiser than Socrates, whom the oracle pronounced to be the wisest of 
men ; or of a genius more sublime than Plato ; or more aecute and pene- 
trating than Aristotle 1 Their modesty, which, by the by, is not com- 
monly their most distinguished quality, will make them decline the con*- 
parison. Does nature now speak with a louder voice, and are her 
lessons written in more legible characters t Do tlie Divine perfectioni 
shine forth with brighter lustre, and is the duty of man more obvious!? 
and strikingly delineated 1 No : creation presents the same aspect, 
and proclaims the same truths at present as id former times ; and reason 
hath not acquired any new power of investigating them. But the cir- 
curostances of our modem infidels, and of the philosophers of antiquity, 
are exceedingly different. The latter felt their way amidst the dubious 
twilight of nature, while the former walk in the sunshine of revelation* 
When an infidel boasts of the clearness and extent of his ideas, oc tbe 
subject of natural religion, he is a dwarf mounted on the shoulders of* 
giant, and vaunting that he sees farther that a man of ordinary stature. 
He is a thief, impudently attempting to rival or eclipse the splendor *f 
another man, by a display of those riches which he hath preiioiah 
purloined from him. It b to the Scriptures that he is indebted for the 
greater perfection of his system* They have pointed out and illustrated 
the doctrines which it contains, and supplied the arguments by which it 
is confirmed. Of the truth of this assertion we need no other proof 
than the single consideration, that there never was a rational scheme of 
Religion framed in any country, which was not enlightened by the G«- 
pel. Now as the highest perfection of reason Is connected, in point of 
time and place, with the propagation of the Gospel, it is agreeable to 
the dictates of common sense to believe, that reason is indebted for its 
best discoveries to the aid of revelation. 

Though, however, it were granted that reason is perfect, andcBiiius- 
•cover all that nature teaches conceruine: God and our duty ; yei, if *< 
he in a fallen state, depraved and guilty, as the heathens themselves 
have acknowledged, and an impartial view of the present moral corid> 
tion of mankind will not suffer us to deny, the same knowledge will not 
suffice us, which would have been sufficient in a state of innocence. W I 
need to know whether God will pardon our offences, and on what Mrntf 
he will pardon them ; and it is manifest that on these points none can 
give us information hut himself. No man can tell whether a long will 
forgive such of his subjects as have rebelled against his authority ; and, 
if he be willing to forgive them, on what conditions he will pram the© 
an indemnity, and receive them into favor, till he have proclaimed bis 
intentions. The laws, under which those subjects lived before their re- 
bellion, denounce punishment, but give no hope of mercy. On the sup- 
position of a remedial scheme, or a Divine interposition in our favcTi 
there must be new duties incumbent upon us, of which the light of n* 
ture could give us no notice, because they are the result of a new dis- 
pensation. The objection, therefore, against revelation, founded in tbe 
pretended sufficiency of reason, is destitute of any force, because tt 
falsely supposes us to be in the same condition in which we were orip* 
nally placed ; whereas the very light of nature, which is set in opposition 
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to revelation, concurs with it in assuring us, that we have lost our primi- 
tive rectitude, and fallen under the wrath of our Creator. 

II. It is asserted, that the Scriptures do not contain a Divine revela- 
tion, and therefore are not inspired, because they have been communi- 
cated to so small a portion of the human race. It seems to those who 
urge this objection, to be inconsistent with the goodness of God, the 
common Father of mankind, to confine his favors to one nation, or tot a 
few nations, while all stand in equal need of them. But the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament were delivered to the Jews alone, who were as 
nothing in point of population and accomplishments, when compared 
with the nations around them ; and the Christian doctrine, though it 
breathe a Catholic spirit, is not known by more than a fifth, or a sixth 
part of mankind. It is, therefore, equally absurd to consider the Bible 
as having been dictated by the Spirit of God, as having emanated from 
the impartial and benevolent Author of the human race, as to suppose 
him to have created a sun, which should enlighten only one region, or at 
the most one quarter of the globe. 

But this objection, though it may pass with superficial thinkers for an 
unanswerable one, will be found on examination to be feeble and nuga- 
tory. Revelation presupposes men *o be in a fallen state of igno/ance 
and depravity ; for if they were still in the same ciruumstances in which 
their Creator placed them, they would need no other guide but the light 
which shines in his works, and that reason which he hath imparted to 
their minds. But if men be in a fallen state, into which they must evi- 
dently have been brought by their own fault, they have no claim to any 
expression of the goodness of God ; if they have extinguished or obscured 
the light of reason, they have no title to expect that the abuse of one 
favor will be remedied by the gift of another. It depended, therefore, 
on the sovereign pleasure of God, whether he should grant a revelation 
or not ; and if he did grant it, he was surely at liberty to do what he 
would with his own ; to bestow it on few, or on many, as should seem 
meet to his wisdom, which alone could determine what was fit to be 
done. A claim to an equal distribution can only be founded in equal 
rights, and would be arrogant and ridiculous, where ho right existed in 
any of the claimants, and the distribution was perfectly gratuitous. To 
say, then, that the Scriptures are not a Divine revelation, because all 
men did not enjoy the benefit of their instruction, is to maintain that 
God is bound to exercise his goodness alike to all, at the very time when 
we proceed on the supposition, that all are destitute of a title to it. 

If the argument, that the Scriptures are not from God, because they 
have not been universally published, were good, it would likewise prove 
that he has no concern in those dispensations, which none but atheists 
will deny to be Divine. Though God be related to every individual in 
the world as his Creator, and all men may say with truth they are his 
offspring, we do not see him making an equal distribution of his favors 
in the course of his providence. All do not possess the same advanta- 
ges of soil and climate. All have not the same degrees of strength and 
beauty. All do not enjoy the same means of moral and intellectual im- 
provement. Nay, to instance in that idol, which infidels wish to elevate 
on the ruins of revelation, all men are not endowed with the powers of 
reason in equal perfection. Some are born idiots ; some are extremely 
dull and slow of apprehension ; some are incapable of proceeding more 
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than a few steps in the investigation of truth ; while others, when com* 
pared with them, seem to be beings of a superior order. There would 
be the same propriety, therefore, in affirming that reason is not from 
God, because it is communicated in such different portions, and to some, 
namely, idiots, is not communicated at all, as that the Scriptures are not 
Divine, because there are many nations to whom they- have not been 
made known. We may even proceed a step farther, and observe, that 
as it is by reason that we perceive the truths of natural theology, these, 
in consequence of its inequality, must be perceived in very unequal de- 
grees of extent and evidence, and in some cases will not be perceived 
at all. The truths of natural religion, therefore, are not within the reach 
of all men, any more than those of revelation ; whenoe it follows, by * 
necessary consequence, that if the reasoning in the objection be just, 
the former is not from God any more than the latter, out an argument 
which proves too much, proves in effect nothing but the heedlessness 
and blind eagerness of the person who advances it ; and the deist who 
urges this objection, overturns his own system, in his zeal to destroy 
Christianity. Perhaps most infidels will not be alarmed at this conse- 
quence, as it is manifest from their conduct, that they hardly believe 
even the religion of nature, and that they feel the most perfect indiffer- 
ence for it ; but every man, it is hoped, whose understanding and heart 
are not debauched, will tremble to employ such reasoning against the 
Scripture, as leads directly to atheism. 

It is the greatest folly imaginable to call in question the Divine au- 
thority of the Scriptures, because they have not been published as 
extensively, as in our opinion a Divine revelation should be. It is ar- 
rogant to demand, that our views of what is right and fit should be the 
standard of the dispensations of providence and grace. Were we to sit 
down, and contrive a plan for the government of the world, it would be 
exceedingly different from that which is actually pursued. We would 
probably propose, in the overflowing of our benevolence, that all men 
should enjoy in equal portions, reason, health, and the various necessa- 
ries and comforts of life ; and we would exclude as a stain upon the 
workmanship of God, men emaciated with poverty, and loathsome with 
disease, and above all, beings in human shape, devoid of human under- 
standing. We would resolve to remove every evil out of the universe, 
and to diffuse every where the greatest possible good. But this system 
of unmixed beneficence, as we would call it, is not realized. The world, 
as it is disposed and managed by infallible wisdom and unbounded good- 
ness, presents a very different aspect. Now, if a plan of governing the 
world different from ours, and even contrary to it, be consistent with the 
benevolence and justice, of the Deity, may it not be equally consistent 
with these attributes that the knowledge and benefits of a 'remedial 
scheme should be extended only to some ? If we think it right, that 
since such a scheme is alike needful to all, is should be universally pub- 
lished, let us remember, that, in other instances, our notions of what is 
fit and good are contradicted by that state of things, which God himself 
hath ordained. And certainly, laying prejudice and passion aside, infi- 
dels themselves will acknowledge it to be unspeakably better, that soma 
should enjoy a revelation, on the supposition of its necessity, which we 
have already proved, than that the whole human race should he irrevo- 
cably left in ignorance and misery. Nothing can exceed the folly of 
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efusing a gift of inestimable value, and without which it is impossible 
or us to be happy, because it is not presented to others who stand in 
iqua] need of it 

HL It is objected, that the Scriptures are not a revelation from God, 
ind by Consequence are falsely believed to be inspired, on this ground, 
hat a revelation is incapable oT being proved at all, or of being proved 

any but those to whom it is immediately delivered. Hence, as God 
Iocs nothing in vain, we cannot suppose him to have made a declaration 
f his will, and to have ordered it to be committed to writing, while there 
ras no valuable end to be gained, as few or none could ever know that 
le was in truth the Author of it. This, and the first objection are of the 
tature of arguments a .priori, and conclude against the Scriptures in 
ititiculat, from the pretended impossibility of any revelation whatever. 
The objection is founded in one or other of these suppositions, that a 
airacle is impossible.; or that, though a miracle were wrought, we could 
ave no assurance of it by any other means than the evidence of 
tense, and it would therefore serve as a proof to those alone who were 
eye-witnesses ; or that miracles are not sufficient to prove the truth of 
a doctrine. 

The first of these suppositions is so manifestly false, that we* can 
with difficulty conceive it possible for any person seriously to make it. 
If the laws of nature were established by God, and be in fact only the 
particular modes in which he is pleased to exert his power, be who wills 
that events should take place in a certain order to-day, may will them to 
take place in a different order to-morrow, provided that there be a sufficient 
reason for the change. But some men seem to labor under this childish, 
mistake, that because we speak of the laws of nature, there are in truth 
certain laws, which even the Deity himself cannot alter or suspend. 
Or, if this absurd and atheistical idea be not the foundation of their ar- 
guments against the possibility of miracles, they must imagine it to be 
Inconsistent with the dignity of the Divine character to make any change 
in a system once established as the best ; not considering that true wis- 
dom is displayed, not in pertinaciously adhering to a plan, whatever valu- 
able ends might be gained by deviating from it, but in introducing such 
•Iterations as new circumstances may require. To say, that no cause 
could ever arise sufficient to induce the Creator of the Universe»to sus- 
pend or alter Its laws, is not to reason, but to beg the question in debate. 
It is at the same time to assert, that mere physical laws are of so sacred 

1 nature, that no moral end, however important in itself, or extensive 
B hs consequences, could compensate for the momentary infringement 
af them* 

The second supposition, that we could have no certainty that miracles 
rare wrought, unless we had witnessed them, is founded in the idea, 
bat miracles are contrary to experience. Hence it is argued, that as it 
i not contrary to experience, that men should lie, we can never be sure 
hat the reports of miracles are entitled to credit ; or rather, that after 
■lancing the evidence on both sides, we are bound to conclude all such 
sports to be false. This is the argument which Hume, with no great 
todesty, boasted, " would, with the wise and learned, be an everlasting 
teck to all .kinds of superstitious delusion* and consequently would be 
iefo] as long as the world endures. For so long, he presumes, will the 
iconnts of miracles and prodigies be found in all history, sacred and 
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irocuK-'** Bat ruarhmsrandine the trinmpfc with which th_ 
iie irzamear is announced. jrwJ wm ob ih w3 not hesitate to cmfl it a 
iophttm. A miracie is not omtnn m mw experience, unlet* having 
leen present, when it is said to have been wrought, I had the evidence 
»f my seiues. that it was hoc wrought. It b doc contrary to nry expe- 
.-fence, dial % dead una rose from the srave, and inveterate diseases 
vere rareri by a ward, seventeen hundred jean ago ; h is onl y different 
:hm < ¥7iai I experience at present, when h is confessed, that die age of 
inracies is past. The tbnndacon. therefore, of dus boasted arguments 
iuse. Ti say :haz a miracie is different from my experience, which m 
Oioln ianguage is to say, that it is an event different from any which I 
.lave ever seen. Trill zm more prove, that it was not wrought, than the 
•Fiar if jxpertimee with respect to die freezing of water, in those vht 
"I vi in jut tiimares* will prove that h doe* not freeze. The onlyeftct 
TCicn my -wit jf experience can reasonably have, is to prevent ne 
ipjrn iiastiiy oretiirimr die report of the miracle, and to make me insto 
in me most so^ractury evidence. It is certain, indeed, that it is not 
■• mtrary to experience, dial men shoald lie, for no person who has an J 
^_i<jw : eti^ii >f mankind, needs 10 be told that they lie often. It is,bov- 
iv^r. equally .rer-tain. that they more often speak truth, perhaps t ha- 
ired time* :or -mce mar they lie, and experience, therefore, is in few 
-n ueir testimony : that is* if we will jud^e by the standard of experi- 
ea^te. if the credibility of the testimony of others, as the}- speak troth 
frequently, inii lie but seldom, we shall be inclined, in any particular 
~L?tance. :j presume, that their word deserves to be believed. 

B.i:. *?r~mx aside this precarious and anphilosopbical mode of ascer- 
tain^ riie value of testimony, we know that there are circumstances, 
„i wiiiea we may have die most perfect assurance of the veracity of oth- 
ers. For e vim pte. ao reasonable man would refuse to give credit to 
testis; ay. if several witnesses agreed ; if there were no contrary testi- 
cw:-. ; if i: were pLiin. that the witnesses had no persona] interest to 
serve : If it would evidently be their interest to be silent, or to main- 
tain the reverse ; if in adhering to their testimony, they exposed them- 
selves o ill the evils* which men, in other cases, most industriously 
avoid; and anally, if they sealed it with their blood. " The falsehood 
of their testimony, would, in these circumstances, be more miraculous 
than the event which they relate/* though it were the greatest mirade 
recorded in the Scriptures; and, in this case, Hume himself allows, that 
they have a title to be credited. 4. It hath been already shown, that the 
testimony of the apostles concerning Jesus Christ, hath all the marks of 
veracity : and it hath likewise appeared, that we have such grounds for 
believing the miracles, said to have been performed by the writers of the 
.Scriptures, that we cannot deny them, without renouncing our reason. 
I shall, therefore, only add in this place, that the improbability of a 
miracle is diminished/ in proportion to the importance of the end, which 
is alleged as the reason of working it. When we are told of miracle* 
wrought to prove that a bone is the bone of a saint, or that a certain 
Image should he worshipped, we may disbelieve all such stories, not only 
because the miracles are brought forward in favor of superstition and 
idolatry, but because the occasion is too mean for the interposition of 
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ie Deity. But the report of miracles wrought to attest a revelation 
inch was so much wanted, and which is evidently calculated to pro- 
lote the best interests of mankind, has no appearance of falsehood and 
opoatujB ; and we instantly perceive, that an interference, in a case of 
ich magnitude, is highly worthy of infinite wisdom and benevolence. 

But rajracles, it is said, are incapable of proving a doctrine ; and we 
re not warranted, therefore, to receive any doctrine which is not de- 
ionstra(ed by reason, or hath not been made known by an immediate 
^relation to ourselves. It bath been sagely asked, What connexion is 
sere between truth and power 1 If this question deserved an answer, 
t would be easy to say in return to it, that in the case of men, there is 
id inseparable connexion between them, and that their power k often 
sorted in support of error ; but that the moral perfections of God as- 
ore us, that in his dispensations they are necessarily and immutably 
ttnnected ; or, in other words, that his power is never displayed, but in 
Ivor of truth. But this point requires more particular consideration. 

The assertion that a doctrine cannot be proved by miracles, is very 
extraordinary. God, as the case supposes, may attest, in a visible man- 
Mr, a person as a messenger from himself; for if miracles be not an 
attestation of the Divine commission of the person who performs them, 
what purpose do they serve ? and yet it shall be impossible to know the 
troth of the doctrine delivered by him, without some other evidence be- 
tides this attestation. Here one would be tempted to exclaim against 
the unreasonableness of infidels, did not one recollect, that in this notion 
they are too much patronized by some Christian writers, who maintain 
that miracles alone are not sufficient to prove a revelation, and that we 
*WJt likewise take into account the nature and tendency of its contents. 
Many plausible things are advanced, with regard to the impossibility of 
distinguishing true from false miracles, in consequence of our ignorance 
of the powers of nature, and of beings of a superior order.* Though, 
however, all this were granted to be true, the miracles wrought in favor 
of the revelation contained in the Scriptures would be sufficient to de- 
monstrate it to be Divine, because some of them at least, as the raising 
of the dead, were manifestly of such a nature, as it is the prerogative of 
God alone to perform. But while I do not choose to affirm, that every 
troe miracle was wrought by the immediate agency of the Deity him- 
eetf, and am ready to allow, that in some instances, he might employ the 
■anistry of angels, I deny that a true miracle can be performed by any 
Created being, without his permission and concurrence. For admitting 
fa angels, both good and bad, are possessed of power to produce such 
affects, as might appear to us miraculous, I know no opinion which re- 
fects greater dishonor upon God than this, that he would suffer one of 
■I own creatures, especially a depraved and malignant creature, who 
itae would make the attempt, to sport with the eternal interests of men, 
y performing such works in confirmation of a lie, as they could not, by 
ttsntion and care, distinguish from his own interposition. This opin- 
m ^octroys the moral government of the universe. Though we be 
table to fix the limits between the power of creatures and that of God, 
i determine with precision what they cannot, but he can do ; yet we 
ay be certain from the perfections, which we know him to possess, that 

* Clark* 1 * Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 373—384. 
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he will impose such restraints upon thorn, that we shall not bo at a toss, 
on a consideration of the cause, to discriminate the operations of devil*. 
from those of Omnipotence* 

To obviate this argument, we are told, that though we cannot de* 
termi tie from the miracles themselves, whether they he the works ol 
of God or of Satan, yet their real author may be discovered, by ao *i- 
animation of the doctrine, in behalf of whkh they are performed. But 
to omit other things which might be mentioned, we observe, that a rev- 
elation may contain doctrines above reason^ doctrines seemingly repug- 
nant to reason, doctrines, therefore, from the nature of which we can 
derive no assistance, in jadging'of the miracles wrought in attestation 
of them. Hence it is plain, that unless miracles be a sufficient proof, 
such a revelation could not be proved* ft follows, that were the notion 
which wo are now combating just, men could not certainly distinguish, 
in some cases easily imagined, between a real and a pretended revela- 
tion; and consequently, though a genuine revelation were presented to 
them, they would be under no obligation to receive it. 

The only infallible criterion of a true revelation, it is said, is *lw 
nature of its doctrines. But than this criterion nothing can be conceh-wf 
more vague and intermediate. It by no means follows, that a system hmh 
been dictated by Divine wisdom, and ought to be considered as an 
authoritative declaration of the will of God, because the doctrines of 
which it is composed, are all agreeable to reason, and of a mora J ten- 
dency. Notwithstanding its excellence and utility, tt may be theraerr 
offspring of the human mind* On the other hand, a revelation ma) 
comprehend, as we have already hinted, doctrines whkh seem to tw 
contradictory to reason, and which, to persons under the influence of 
particular prejudices, shall appear unfavourable to the study and the 
practice of virtue* It may require closer attention, and a more chV 
passionate investigation than can be expected from mankind in general, 
to deceive the wisdom and salutary effects of some supernatural tmrta 
The nature of its doctrines, therefore, would be a very uncertain stan- 
dard by which to try a revelation, In some cases, a work of man 
might be mistaken for a work of the Spirit of God ; and in others, u 
emanation from the fountain of all intelligence and purity, might fcl 
disregarded as an effusion of folly and licentiousness. It is easy to 
conceive many instances, in which the subject would be involved in 
inextricable confusion and perplexity, 

I have been the longer in refuting this hypothesis, because tt w 
espoused, as I have already observed, not only by infidels, bat by somr 
Christians, who affect great accuracy in their ideas, but, in this instance, 
have in my opinion fallen into a dangerous error. For their sake*. 1 
shall subjoin a single remark, that to assert, that miracles alone arc 
incapable of proving the truth of a doctrine, destroys the argument 
from them* so often brought forward in the Scriptures, and represent* 
the reasonings of our Lord himself as inconclusive ; * 4 Believe me, that 
I am in the Father, and the Father in me ; or else believe me for the 
very works 1 sake*" *' The works which the Faiher hath gfven me to 
finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Fatiut 
hath sent me,"* 
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IV. The supposed contradictions in the Scriptures furnish another 
irgument against their inspiration. The Bible, it is affirmed, cannot be 
he Word of God, because many passages in it clash with each other, 
eaching contrary things, and giving such representations of the same 
acts in different places, as it is not possible to reconcile. This is a 
told charge, and were it substantiated, would prove, not what infidels 
Ultimately aim at establishing, that a revelation is not necessary, but that 
be Scriptures are net the revelation which we want. 'Truth is one 
tnd the same ; and from the God of truth, therefore, a book which con- 
radicts itself could not proceed. 

In answer to this charge it might in general be observed, that no 
Mmtradiction can be shown in the system of doctrine delivered in the 
Scriptures, in the precepts which they inculcate for the regulation of our 
conduct, or between the Old Testament and the New. The charge of 
contradiction relates solely to certain detached passages, and to some 
ndtters of inferior importance, by which the substance or essence of 
Divine revelation is not affected. But as it is undeniable, that the 
Scriptures could not be from God, if they contradicted themselves in 
she least things, any more than if they contradicted themselves in the 
greatest, it is necessary to descend to a more particular consideration of 
the subject. 

It deserves attention, in the first place, that several passages of 
Scripture which appear, on a superficial view, to be contradictory, will 
be found to harmonize, when they are attentively examined, and their 
nature and design are understood. I shall give an example or two. 
When Solomon says, " Answer not a fool according to his folly," and 
immediately after, " answer a fool according to his folly ;" # he seems 
with the same breath to deliver two opposite injunctions. But attention 
to the reason, which he subjoins to each of them, will convince us, that 
they form not inconsistent, but distinct rules of conduct, to be respec- 
tively observed according to the difference of circumstances. Again, 
▼e read, that, " the strength of Israel will not lie nor repent ; for he is 
sot a man that he should repent :" and yet God is frequently said to 
hve repented. Thus, in the same chapter, he is introduced saying to 
Samuel, ** It repenteth me that I have set Saul up to be kingt" The 
solution of this difficulty is easy. A change of counsel, which implies 
previous ignorance, or present weakness, or fickleness of temper, is no 
where attributed to God in the Scriptures. " He is in one mind, and 
who can turn him V But he is represented as repenting, because a 
change sometimes takes place in his dispensations, similar to that which 
we observe in the conduct of men, when they have altered their designs. 
His repenting that he had made Saul king, is a declaration, in language 
accommodated to the ideas and feelings of men, of his intention to 
deprive him of a crown, which he had shown himself unworthy to wear. 
With regard to other passages which it may appear more difficult to 
reconcile, the seeming contradiction will in most instances vanish, if we 
keep in view the following remarks : That in the Scriptures, as well as 
m other histories, the order of time is not always strictly observed ; that 
he same persons and places have sometimes different names; that in 
he case of years and numbers of any kind, round numbers are used, 

* Prov. xxrL 4, 5. t 1 Sam. xr. 1 1. 29. 
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or an even number b put for another, which was in a small degree de- 
ficient or redundant ; thai periods of time, as for example* the reigns of 
kings, have different dates, a king being reckoned to have commenced 
his reign, either at the death of his predecessors, or when he was asso- 
ciated with him in the government-* Tliese remarks are applicable, 
in questions of history and chronology* There are several other gen- 
eral rules for solving the difficulties of Scripture, which may be seen in 
the writers on this subject* I shall quote some cases, in which one or 
two of the rules now laid down are successfully applied. 

I have said, that the appearance of contradiction, sometimes aris« 
from assigning to the same period different dates* I give the following 
example. In one place, Abraham is told, that * 4 his seed should be a 
stranger in a land that was not theirs, and should serve them, and ikt 
they Should afflict them four hundred years."f But in another place, 
we read, that the sojourning 1 of the children of Israel who dwelt in 
Egypt was four hundred and thirty years. " And it came to pais, at 
the end of the four hundred and thirty years, even the self same day, it 
came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went out from the land of 
Egypt."! The computation is made from two different sera*. In the 
first passage, the time is reckoned from the promise made to Abraham 
of a son, or from the birth of Isaac ; in the second it is counted torn 
his departure, in obedience to the Divine command, from the land of 
his nativity. I shall add another example, which respects the com* 
mencement of a reign. We are informed that " in the three and 
twentieth year of Joash the son of Ahaziah, king of Judah, Jeboahai 
the son of Jehu began to reign over Israel in Samaria, and reigned 
seventeen years." But in the tenth verse of the same chapter, we are 
told, that " in -the thirty-seventh year of the same Joash, began Jeho- 
ash the son of Jehoahaz to reign over Israel in Samaria."§ Now, if to 
the three and twenty years of Joash, mentioned in the first passage, we 
add the seventeen years of Jehoahaz, we come down to the thirty-nintb 
or fortieth year of Joash, when on the death of Jehoahaz, the reign of 
Jehoash may be supposed to have begun, Yet it is easy to assign the 
reason why the commencement of his reign is fixed two or three years 
earlier, in the thirty-seventh year of Joash, when his father must have 
been alive, by supposing that his father admitted him as his asso- 
ciate in the government, two or three years before his death. This 
solution is ths more probable, as we find, from the case of Jehoshaphat 
and his son, that in those days such a practice was not uncommon.)] 

Another rule, to which we should attend, in order to remove the ap- 
parent contradictions of Scripture, is, that the order of time is not 
always observed.. According to John, Christ was annointed at Beth- 
any, six days before the passover.1] Yet Matthew takes no notice of 
that remarkable circumstance, till within two days of the feast.** The 
reason is manifest. It was at this time that Judas offered to the chief 
priests and elders to betray him ; and the evangelist, intending to re- 
late his treachery, returns to the event which prompted him to it. The 
rebuke which he received from Christ in the house of Simon, when he 

* Vid. Alphons. Turret, do. Ver t. ttelic Jiwl. et Christ, p. 296—7. 

t Gen. xv. 13. i Exod. xii. 40, 41. § 2 Kings xiii. 1. 10. 

fl 2 Kings viii. 16. M John xii. 1. ** Mat xxvi. 2. 6. 
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complained of the waste of ointment, had irritated his proud, disaffected 
heart, and inspired him with sentiments of revenge. 

The mention of the unction of our Saviour, which was preparatory to 
his burial, naturally introduces another observation, which will be of 
use in removing difficulties, .namely that two facts may much resemble 
each other, and yet not be the same. Though, therefore, while they 
agree in many circumstances, they should differ in others, it is through 
haste and inattention, that we charge the Scriptures on this account with 
contradiction. The anointing of Christ six days before the passover, is 
evidently different from the anointing recorded in the seventh chapter 
of Luke. The two incidents agree, as both happened at table, and in 
the house of a person named Simon ; but on considering- the passages, 
they appear to have taken place at different times. 

I may add, that no person of judgment and candor will suspect a 
contradiction, because the same story is related by one sacred writer, 
with a variety of circumstances, which are not noticed by another. 
Two witnesses do not contradict each other, though the evidence pf the 
one be more minute and particular than that of the other, if they concur 
in the substance of their testimony. The omission of a circumstance* 
in the narrative of one evangelist, which is mentioned by another, does 
not imply that the circumstance did not take place, but may be account- 
ed for in various ways. Perhaps we may admit, that as inspiration 
does not infer omniscience, -Luke for example, did not know every 
particular, which was known by Matthew or Mark. Thus Mark relates, 
that Jesus rebuked the wind, on the evening of the same day, on which 
he had delivered the parable of the sower.* Of this circumstance 
Lake seems to have been ignorant ; and knowing only that the two 
events had happened at no great distance from each other, in recording 
the second, he expresses himself in general terms with respect to the 
time : " Now it came to pass on a certain day, that he went into a ship 
whh his disciples."! If any person should be surprised at the insinuar 
tion, that inspired men might not be acquainted with all the particulars 
relative to the subjects of which they wrote, let him remember, that 
John, in his Gospel, speaks with uncertainty of the distance, to which 
the disciples had rowed, when Jesus came to them walking on the sea; 
sod (hat Paul seems not to have been sure of the number of persons 
vho had been baptized by him in Corinth.^ Other instances of the 
same nature may be found in the Scriptures.§ 

1 shall take notice only of one other apparent contradiction, namely, 
the different genealogies of Christ by Matthew and Luke. Difficult as 
it may seem to reconcile them, the usual mode is at once simple and 
liable to no solid objection. Matthew gives his legal genealogy, tracing 
hk descent from David, by Joseph, who was his reputed father, and 
by his connection with whom, he was accounted in law a member of 
the ancient royal family. But as it was necessary, that he should be 
naturally, and not merely in a legal sense, a descendant, of the son of 
Jesse, Luke sets down his true genealogy, and proves that he was his 
lineal offspring, by producing a list of the progenitors of Mary his 

* Mark iv. 35. f Luke viii. 22. t John vi. 19. 1 Cor. i. 16. 

§ Michaelia' Introduction to the New Testament, translated by Marsh, vol in. 
chap. 2. 
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A contradiction which could not be imputed to the blunder of a tran- 
scriber, but was fairly chargeable on the sacred writers themselves, 
would completely disprove their inspiration. But the appearance of 
contradiction is no valid objection to the Divine authority of the Scrip- 
«•"•"■, even on this ground, that if a revelation were granted to mankind, 
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it might be expected, that the harmony of all its parts would be mani- 
fest at the first glance, and that no unnecessary obstacle would be laid 
in the way of our receiving it In the works of creation, and the dis- 
pensations of Providence, which we know to be Divine, we meet with 
leveral things apparently inconsistent with that wisdom, and goodness, 
ind justice, of which we see in other things the most glorious displays, 
fet not only are we sure in general that the seeming inconsistencies 
may be harmonized ; but in most cases we are able to give a satisfactory 
iccount of them. If in a few instances we feel ourselves at a loss to ex- 
plain them, we oppose to them the clear decisive evidences of the Divine 
perfections, with which we are surrounded, and hope for the day, when 
our ignorance and doubts shall give place to knowledge and certainty. 
Since, then, there are apparent contradictions in the book of nature, let 
it not surprise us, that they likewise occur in the book of revelation. — 
If, notwithstanding apparent contradictions, the first book be confess- 
edly from God, we cannot reasonably, on the same ground, call in 
question the Divinity of the second. Though some of the difficulties 
which present themselves in it may baffle our endeavors to unravel them, 
yet the harmony, which runs through all its other parts, and the marks 
of its heavenly origin, which are manifest, almost in every page, justify 
v in recognizing its authority, and submitting to be implicitly guided 
by its dictates. 

V. It is objected, that the Scriptures contain doctrines mysterious, 
and contrary to reason. Every thing in a revelation should be perfectly 
intelligible ; and since reason is the gift of God, doctrines which con- 
tradict it cannot proceed fronf him, but must owe their existence to the 
folly, or the knavery of men. Mystery is one of the arts employed by 
imposture to overawe and astonish the mind ; and dogmas, which offer 
violence to the understanding, have evidently been suggested by super- 
ithion or enthusiasm. The objection consists of two parts, which we 
shall separately consider. 

That there are mysteries in the Scriptures we do not deny ; and we 
•Vtest the baseness of those, who explain them away, or openly reject 
tltem, with a view, as they allege* to simplify Christianity, and recom- 
mend it to infidels. In the prosecution of their treacherous design, they 
•trip h of all its peculiarities, and exhibit in its stead, a cold and com- 
fortless system of natural religion, dignified, for the sake of form, with 
the name of our Saviour. But the mysteries of the Gospel are the pre- 
text only, not the real cause, why infidels state themselves in opposition 
to it ; for in the religion of nature, which they profess to admire, there 
ve difficulties as many, and as great, as those of revelation.. What do 
these disputers think of a Being, who had no beginning, and who is no 
older now than he was at the creation, because in his existence there is 
ao succession ? What do they think of a Being, who is present in all ' 
places, and yet is not extended ; and who, though he be at the same 
time in heaven and on earth, is not partly in heaven, and partly on 
Kith, but is wholly every where ? What do they think of his certain 
breknowledge of the actions of men, while the actions continue free, 
ad the agents are accountable? What do they think of the existence 
f Moral evil, among the works of him, who being holy, necessarily ab- 
ort it, and being Omnipotent could have prevented it I* These mys^ 
* Bishop Watson's Apelogy for the Bible, Letter X. 
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teries are as incomprehensible as those of the Trinity, and the Incarna- 
tion ; and they are mysteries not of revelation, but of reason. 

Every thing is full of mysteries. We cannot tell bow our bodies were 
formed, and are nourished ; we cannot tell what our souls are, and boi 
they are united to our bodies ; we cannot comprehend the structure of 
a worm, of a hair of our heads, of the meanest weed, or of a grain of 
sand- What right, then, has any man to demand, that though iraiurc 
abound in mysteries, in revelation there should he none ? Shall this be 
the only work of God, in which there is nothing to astonish our reason, 
and humhle our pri^e of understanding I Truly* since all his works 
are wonderfnl, it is natural to expect that revelation, the last and best, 
should not in this respect be inferior to any of them. As the desifa of 
it is to inform us of the nature, the counsels, and the dispensations of God, 
it must contain many things too high for us to understand ; and wb€D I 
consider that all his other works are incomprehensible, had revelation 
been perfectly level to my capacity, I should have concluded that itwa 
not his, because it wanted his usual signature. As the case now steads, 
there is a striking analogy between nature and revelation. But if eveiy 
thing in the latter had be-'a plain and perspicuous, they would have hoen 
totally unlike ; and it is highly probable, that infidel* themselves would 
have been the first to exclaim against it, as too simple to have pro- 
ceeded from infinite wisdom ; as comprehending nothing but whtt iw 
human mind, without supernatural assistance, might have discovered or 
contrived. 

Perhaps we shall he told with a sneer, that it is absurd to speak of* 
revealed mystery, because as soon as a mystery is revealed, it ceases to 
be oue* This mighty objection has always appeared to me to he per* 
fecdy contemptible, and to be nothing more than a play upon a wore, 
To reveal a thing may signify to give a complete discovery, a lulltt- 
planation of lu Tu this sense, what is revealed ceases to be mysterious, 
as a place ceases to be dark, as soon as it is filled with the rays of tk 
sun. Infidels, and their friends and allies, Socinians, run away *uh 
this meaning of the term, and then boast of a victory ; whereas aoikinf 
more is necessary to put a stop to their triumph, or to make it sppew 
ridiculous hi the eves of all impartial persons, than simply to ripofltj 
that to reveal a thing may also signify to make known, that such a tfoiaer 
exists, without subjoining an illustration of its nature, and a solution oi 
its diilicuhies ; and that this is the only sense, in which the mysteriw«f 
the Christian religion were ever said to be revealed. A fact may k 
published, while the causes of it, the circumstances which led to it, and 
several things relative to its nature, remain unknown. Thus I know 
that vegetables grow, that food nourishes the human body, and that 
heavy bodies descend ; but though I may speak of these subjects in the 
language of science, I understand little more than the facts. There are 
revealed mysteries, if I may be allowed the expression, in the book of 
nature, as well as in the Scriptures. 

But of what use, it will be asked, are incomprehensible doctrines? I 
answer, that if they were, in every sense incomprehensible ; if we could 
form no conceptions respecting them, directly or indirectly, and could 
draw no inferences from them, they would be perfectly useless ; and a 
question would arise whether a book, of which some of the contents 
were so nugatory, could be ascribed to God as its author. But there 
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re various important purposes, which mysterious doctrines serve. They 
tumble our reason, the boasted powers of which are overwhelmed in 
he attempt to comprehend them ; they accustom us to implicit subrais- 
ion to the dictates of infinite wisdom ; they inspire us with reverence for 
bat Being, whose essence and counsels are inscrutable ; they create in 
is a desire for a better state, where, if the limited nature of our faculties 
orbid us to hope for knowledge absolutely perfect, we expect to enjoy 
uany discoveries, which in the present state, we are not able to bear. 
Jut this is not their only use. Though they will continue inexplicable, 
liter our utmost endeavors to understand them, yet knowing that there 
ire such doctrines, and possessing some general ideas on the subject, 
ire may derive from them aid to our faith, and motives to quicken our 
kvotion and obedience. Without the knowledge of the fact, that there 
are three persons in the Godhead, not one just notion of the scheme of 
redemption could be formed ; but all that is necessary to be known of 
that scheme, may be understood, though we have no conception of the 
mode, in which three persons subsist in one numerical essence. The 
knowledge that the Son of God assumed our nature, and laid down his 
fife for us, may create in our minds confidence in him, and convince us 
of the obligation which we are under to love and serve him, though we 
be totally ignorant how his two natures are united in one person. It is 
inattention which leads some persons to imagine, that an incomprehen- 
sible doctrine must be useless. The cause of gravitation is unknown ; 
hot being assured of the fact by daily experience, we apply this law of 
nature, according to which heavy bodies descend, to many important 
purposes in life. 

I proceed to consider the second part of the objection, in which it is 
asserted, that there are in the Scriptures, doctrines contrary to reason ; 
or to speak more accurately, the same doctrines, which we acknowledge 
to be mysterious, are charged with being irrational. In the present 
case, reason must signify cither the universal reason of mankind, or the 
reason of some individuals ; reason in a corrupted, or in a perfect state. 
Bat to the' universal reason of mankind, the doctrines to which the ob- 
jection refers, are certainly not contrary, since thousands, among whom 
We can number not a few of the most vigorous and cultivated minds, 
have assented to them without hesitation. If some individuals cannot 
reconcile them to their reason, we have yet to learn, that their ideas are 
Ae standard of truth. The reason of a Christian or a Trinitarian has 
as good a title to decide this dispute, as the reason of an infidel or a so- 
cinian. It is not yet proved, to the satisfaction of all parties, that faith 
tod orthodoxy imply imbecility of mind, and that genius and learning 
tie the inseparable attendants of unbelief and heresy. Reason, when 
corrapted, that is, when blinded and perverted by prejudices and erro- 
neous conceptions, may prononnce that to be absurd, which is perfectly 
rational ; but its decrees do not alter the nature of things, and will have 
no influence on the judgment of wise men. Now it is certain, that the 
reason of those, who call the mysterious doctrines of the Scriptnres ir- 
rational, is depraved and weakened, because the reason of all men, as 
rience attests, is more or less warped by passion, and interest, and 
notions, and hath evidently lost that vigor aud capacity, with which 
it was originally endowed. We do not, therefore, consider the inconsis- 
tency of these doctrines with reason, in its degenerate state, as a proof 
that they are repugnant to reason, in its native purity and strength. 
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Notwithstanding the illiberal abuse, with which some doctrines of the 
Scriptures have been treated, they have not yet been demonstrated to 
he contradictory to reason. Attempts to prove them irrational, are 
founded in a misconception, or an intentional misrepresentation of their 
nature ; so that it is only necessary for their vindication, to give a fair 
and impartial statement of them* Were it said, that God k three and 
one in the same sense, we might, without scruple affirm, that a proposi- 
tion affirming a more palpable contradiction, could not be conceived 
But though the enemies of the doctrine of the Trinity charge h with 
this absurdity, it appears to be entirely free from it, when exhibited 
without distortion or disguise. As laid down in the Script ares, and 
taught by Christian writers, it is this, that in one undivided essence, 
three Divine persons subsist; or that there are three persons possessing 
the same essence, and equal in glory, power, and every perfection. 
From this view of the doctrine, it is evident, that it neither nmliipJies 
unity, nor reduces a plurality into one ; or in other words, that It does 
not confound the ideas of one and three, predicating them of the *aroe 
thing, in the same sense ; hut preserving the Idea* perfectly distinct, it 
• attributes them to God in different senses, asserting the Godhead to be 
one in essence, but three in personal distinctions. It cannot be denied, 
that in an infinite essence, there may be distinctions, to which there is 
nothing similar in our*, and of winch we are unable to form any con- 
ception. Should any man say, that such distinctions are impossible, be 
would pretend to know what can, and what cannot consist,, with infini- 
tude of nature and perfection. 

VI. It is asserted that the Scriptures cannot be inspired, became 
many things in them are unworthy of God. Of this nature are thow 
descriptions which represent hint as clothed with the members and 
actuated by the passions of man ; certain precepts which seem to be 
immoral and inhuman, as the com maud to Abraham to offer op Isaac, 
to the Israelites to borrow from the Egyptians, and to the same people 
to destroy the nations of Canaan ; many of the laws of Moses, and in 
particular, those which are usually termed ceremonial ; and a variety of 
passages, which are said to he trilling, obscene, and cruel, and to imply 
an approbation of base and criminal actions. 

I might content myself with referring to the authors who have treated 
of this subject, for an answer to alt these particulars, a full considera- 
tion of which would lead to a discussion far exceeding our limits. A 
few hints, however, may be given with a design to show, in vbil 
manner these apparent difficulties may be removed. 

When human members, and human passions, are attributed to God, 
the description is evidently figurative, and is intended, through the 
medium of sensible ideas, with which we are familiarly acquainted, to 
assist us in conceiving his infinite perfections. If such descriptions be 
supposed to be liable to abuse ; if they seem calculated to beget and 
cherish gross conceptions of the Deity, as a corporeal and imperfect 
being; it should be considered that the danger is obviated in olhet 
places of the Scriptures, where, dropping the language of metaphor, th* 
inspired writers give the most sublime views of his infinite ^realties* 
and glory. It will be acknowledged by every person acquainted villi 
the history of human opinions, that the Bible was the first book, which 
taught the pure spirituality of the essence, and communicated just ideal 
-of the immensity and immutability, of God. 
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The command to Abraham to offer up his son, will not appear objec- 
tionable to any person who reflects, that the power of life and death 
belongs to thte Supreme Governor of the Universe, who may delegate it 
for sufficient reasons to another, or employ another as his minister to 
exercise it. The design of the coramand<was important, namely, to try 
the faith of the patriarch, and to exhibit an example of cheerful, un- 
reserved obedience to all succeeding generations. 

With regard to the command given to the Israelites to borrow from 
the Egyptians, I observe, that according to the best critics, the word 
rendered to borrow may be translated simply to ask, and thus the diffi- 
culty vanishes. The sovereign Lord of all had transferred a right to 
the property of the Egyptians to the Israelites, whom the former had 
long defrauded and oppressed. That they might be put in actual pos- 
session of it, he directed them to make a simple demand from their 
neighbors, without subjoining any promise, or giving any expectation, 
that it would be returned. If it should seem improbable that an uncon- 
ditional request would be granted, especially as it was the request of 
slaves, to their unfeeling and imperious lords, we have only to recollect, 
that the miracles wrought by Moses were beginning to procure respect 
to the Israelites, and that according to the sacred story, "God gave his 
people favor in the sight of the Egyptians." 

The command to the Israelites to destroy the seven nations of Ca- 
naan is explained nearly in the same manner as the command to offer 
Isaac in sacrifice. When a nation hath forfeited by its crimes a claim 
to life, he who might swallow up the guilty by an earthquake, or con- 
sume them by famine and pestilence, may commission another nation 
to be the instrument of his vengeance. If the command seem difficult, 
because the Israelites could not obey it without feeling personal enmity, 
or being animated by a cruel and vindictive spirit towards the devoted 
victims, it should be considered, that it was equally possible for them 
to act in this instance without improper motives, as for a magistrate, 
from a love of justice, and zeal for the public good, to order the execu- 
tion of a criminal, whom he pities as a man. On the supposition that 
the Israelites were inflamed by private resentment, or a thirst for blood, 
the blame wa3 entirely imputable to themselves. The Divine command 
was not the cause of their malice and barbarity, but merely the occa- 
sion of their displaying the bad dispositions, which previously lurked in 
their breasts. 

The ceremonial law has been a copious source of objections. Were 
it agreeable to my present design, I might to every minute cavil return 
a particular answer ; but I shall only present to the reader the following 
general observations. 

No candid person will refuse, that for several laws which now appear 
strange, there might be weighty reasons, of which we, who are removed 
from the age of Moses by so long an interval, may be totally ignorant. 
Such laws no man has a right to pronounce unworthy of God. Unac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the case, he cannot decide upon it 
without precipitation and impiudence. The wisest actions not seldom 
seem foolish to those who know not their causes and ends. It is easy 
to account for other laws, which careless and uninformed readers may 
look upon as trifling, by observing that they were enacted in opposition 
to the superstitious usages of the neighboring nations, and were intended 
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to be means of preserving the Israelites from idolatry. We may tbhik 
it beneath the majesty of God to forbid the Israelites to round the cor- 
ners of their beards, and to wear a garment of Unco and woolen, while 
we are ignorant of the reasons on which such precepts were founded \ 
but as soon as we learn that both practices prevailed among the he a them , 
and were connected with their idolatrous worship, we perceive the pro- 
priety of the interference of the Supreme Lawgiver in matters appa- 
rently so insignificent.* With respect to other laws, for which we may 
be able to give no better account, tt would be sufficient to say, that of 
how little soever importance they might he ia themselves, they served 
a valuable purpose by forming the Israelites to the habit of obedience, 
and thus ensuring the observance of the moral precepts. They taught 
them to revere die will of God in every instance, and to make it the 
sole rule and reason of their conduct. I may add concerning the cere- 
monial law in general, that though we may not perceive in it, when 
viewed by itself, all those marks of wisdom which we previously 
expected ; yet in connexion with the christian dispensation to which it 
was introductory, and considered as "a shadow of good things to 
come," it appears to have been an institution admirably contrived for 
the instruction of the Israelites in that scheme of religion, the establish- 
ment of which was the ultimate design of their separation from the 
othei nations of the world. It is chiefly in this connexion that we 
assert the ceremonial law to have been worthy of God. When infidels 
overlook or deny this connexion, this reference to another and a better 
dispensation, it may be easy for them to select precepts, in appearance 
puerile and frivolous ; but might not the wisest ordinances and laws, 
by similar misrepresentations, be exhibited in a ridiculous light 1 It is 
manifest injustice to judge of the ceremonial law according to our own 
arbitrary ideas of it, and not according to its own declared end and in- 
tention. 

To the general charge, that some passages of Scripture are mean, 
some are impure, some breathe a spirit of inhumanity, some imply an 
approbation of base and criminal actions, I may return a general answer. 
Things may seem mean and trifling to us, which men in past ages were 
interested in knowing. What is mean in itself, may become relatively 
important, by being subservient to some moral end, or introductory to 
some great transaction. Our ideas of meanness may be the effect of a 
false delicacy, the consequence of our having fixed our attention and 
admiration on scenes of pomp and magnificence. The life of the patri- 
archs will be mean in the eyes of the man, who, accustomed to the 
ceremonial of a court or the artificial manners of civilized society, hath 
lost all relish for nature and simplicity. When impure actions are 
recorded, they are set down, not as examples to be imitated, but as 
facts, which, on account of their connexion with other facts, or of their 
consequences, could not be omitted ; and they arc related in such a 
manner, as has no tendency to corrupt the imagination and inflame the 
passions. If modern refinement would throw a veil over some scenes 
exhibited in the Scriptures, it is a veil through which the objects might 
be seen, and would make a more dangerous impression than is now 
made, when they are displayed without disguise. Let any impartial 

♦ 8tUlingfltet*s Origines Sacre, Book ii. c, 7. 
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person consult his own feelings, and he will acknowledge this pecu- 
liarity, as resulting from the chaste, and artless manner of relation used 
in -the Scriptures, that the same actions, which in the page of a novelist, 
ind sometimes even of a historian or philosopher, would have awaked 
a train of sensual ideas, in the narrative of the sacred writers do not 
excite the slightest irregular emotion. Nothing but downright stupidity 
can lead any man to imagine, either that every thing mentioned in the 
Scriptures is approved, if it be not expressly condemned ; or that all 
the incidents should be dignified and sublime, A considerable portion 
of Scripture history is the history of common men, and common events ; 
and differs from ordinary history only in this respect, that it was recorded 
try the express appointment and direction of Heaven. It is a fair 
representation of things as they happened ; and we ought not to be 
enrprised, therefore, that we meet with frequent displays of hist, avarice, 
ambition, and cruelty. These are recorded to vindicate the Divine 
conduct in the punishment of individuals and societies, and to administer 
an useful lesson to us on the depravity of human nature, and the odious- 
•ess and folly of vice. The passages in which they occur, could not 
justly be considered as unworthy of God, unless he were represented a4 
{King his sanction to the immoralities related in them ; or unless it 
were proved to be inconsistent with some of his perfections, to order 
Ae history of mankind in one age to be written for the moral improve- 
ment of following generations, and for the glory of his justice, goodness, 
*hdom, and patience, manifested in the dispensations of his providence. 

VII. The last objection respects the style of the Scriptures. It is 
«ot so dignified, so elegant, so conformidable to rule, as we might expect 
tiie style of a divine writing to be. We do not perceive in it the accu- 
racy, the politeness, the energy, which characterize some human com- 
positions ; and how then can the Scriptures, which in these respects 
«re so much inferior to the works of man, be a revelation from God ? 
Who can believe that they were dictated by the Divine Spirit, or com- 
posed by his direction and assistance T 

It is not necessary that I should spend much time in answering this 
•ejection. Few are able to judge of the style of the Scriptures in the 
anginal languages, especially in the Hebrew, which hath long since 
*Hsed to be spoken ; and those who judge of it merely by translations, 
it many infidels do, are too unlearned, and on this question too ignorant, 
tlbe entitled to any regard. Yet even in translations, the Scriptures 
•re so far from appearing devoid of eloquence, that innumerable passa- 
ffti may be pointed out, which excel in beauty and sublimity every 
mmg of the same kind, in the writings of the profane authors. Oil this 
abject, every person who has ability and leisure may decide for him- 
self. Were it proper to appeal to authorities, we could produce, in 
fcfor of the style and composition of the Scriptures, the opinions of 
Kcomplished scholars, with whom few infidels, if any, deserve to be 
compared.* 

• The reader will be pleased to see the judgment of that great man, and profound 
cM*r, the late Sir William Jones. The following words were written on the last 
mf of his Bible. "I have regularly and attentively read these holy scripture*, and 
St of •pinion, that this volume, independently of its Divine origin, contains more 
abfimity and beauty, more pure morality, more important history, and finer strains 
r Poetry and eloquence, than can be ccflected from all other books, in whaterer age 
risagaage tfcey may have been composed,* 
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It may be true, that the Scriptures are not written according to die 
rules of art ; but it would betray the roast deplorable folly to account 
this circumstance an argument against their Divinity, Must God t vhen 
he speaks, carefully observe the laws of rhetoric laid down in tin: 
schools? Does he perceive any excellence in the artificial amuse- 
ments, and musical cadence of words ? Are visible marks of human 
art necessary to prove, that a book was written by the inspiration of 
God ? Perhaps some objector against theism will tell us, that the world 
is not an effect of intelligence and design, because the landscape* of 
nature are not conformable to die present fashionable style of laying 
out pleasure-grounds ; the mountains are not regular figures ; and the 
rocks are not disposed according to the orders of architecture. This 
objection would be as good in favor of atheism, as that which we are 
at present considering is, in favor of infidelity. Besides, the rules of 
rhetoric, of which pedants arc perpetually talking, were drawn from 
models exhibited in the writings of authors t who lived in these western 
parts of the world. They seem to us to have a foundation in nature. 
But let us travel into the eastern countries, where* the sacred book* 
were written, and we shall find prevailing there, ideas of composition! 
totally different from ours, A similar diversity of taste will be obsmed 
in the disiant regions of the west, 'the north, and the south* As h 
was impossible that the style of the Scriptures should accord with so 
many different standards, and as there was no good reason, why it should 
be accommodated to the notions of a Greek or Human critic, railrr 
than of an Indian or a Chinese rhetorician, the mode of writing, which 
was common in the land of Judea, was adopted* lie who does not 
consider the sacred books as the composition of Jewsj and as to tne 
first instance addressed, for the roost part, to their own countrymen, is 
alike regardless of the laws of sound criticism, and the dictate* fit* 
common sense. Had the Scriptures resembled in their com position a 
Greek or Roman classic, we should Jong since have heard from iofidel^ 
that the proof of forgery was ineontruveriihle- 

Some of the ancients were of opinion, that if the £ods should descend 
to the earth to converse with mortals f they would speak in ihelanpafe 
of Plato. I dilTer widely from lho*2 admirers of the srtyle of that philo- 
sopher. A style which admitted words and phrases not of vulgar uk« 
and to the vulgar therefore uriintefligible, which was too elevate^ 01 
too refined lo be apprehended hv uncultivated minds, would counteract 
the professed intention of a Divine revelation. The Scriptures wi'iv 
not designed exclusively for philosophers and scholars, for jiersow ol 
discernment and taste, but likewise for the poor and illiterate ; and they 
are written therefore in a style, which learned and unlearned can under- 
stand. If the former bo displeased, that truth appears in so plain a dreis* 
the latter have cause to rejoice, that no paint hides her native beauty 
from their eye, no meretricious ornament conceals her shape or her featur es. 

It is a proof of the Divinity of the Scriptures, that they are not deco- 
rated with the tinsel of human eloquence. In respect of style, the v are 
just such, as, laying all prejudice aside, we would expect them to be* 
It would be unworthy of God to speak after the manner of an orator* 
He speaks like himself, with majestic simplicity ; he employs no ** 
to impose on our imaginations, and steal upon our hearts, because 
naked word is able to effect its purpose, without any adventitious ai 
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I have now givenva view of the chief objection! against the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures* To these as to general beads all the other ob- 
jections of infidels may be referred. The answers which have been 
returned to them will, I hope, be deemed satisfactory. Before conclu- 
ding this chapter, it is proper to observe, that when we are at a loss for 
a particular answer to any objection, which may occur in reading or in 
conversation, we have a general answer ready in the evidences 
detailed in the foregoing part of this essay. An objection cannot dis- 
prove a fact, or a truth clearly established. If it follow from the argu- 
ments formerly advanced, that the Scriptures are inspired, we may 
safely and confidently rest in the conclusion, though there should be 
some circumstances, for which we cannot account ; some remaining 
difficulties, which we are unable to solve. It is certainly absurd and 
uncandid to go on disputing against luminous and decisive evidence. 
There is a point, at which opposition ought to cease, and assent should 
be no longer withheld. Yet infidels, though the divinity of our religion, 
and of the books containing it, have been often proved by arguments, 
to which no solid answer was ever returned, continue to argue against 
revelation, as if nothing had been said in its defence, and are surprised 
when their cavils do not prevail upon others to renounce it. But as it 
discovers soundness of judgment not to admit a proposition, till sufficient 
evidence in support of it be laid before us ; so to reject a proposition, 
which hath been fully proved, indicates no uncommon prudence and 
penetration, but a disease or defect in the understanding, rendering it 
incapable of perceiving proof and feeling its force ; or the influence of 
some corrupt affection, prompting men to reason against their convic- 
tions. In the mean time, neither the impertinent cavils of unbelievers,' 
nor those real difficulties, which they are too quick sighted not to ob- 
serve and to object to us, should overthrow our faith, or create any 
hesitation and perplexity in our minds. We should convert them, 
into excitements to greater diligence in the investigations of the truth, 
and more earnest prayer for the illumination of the Spirit. — Thus, we 
. shall acquire clearer views, and a firmer persuason of the divine author- 
ity of the Scriptures ; and the very means, which are industriously em- 
ployed to draw us away from the faith, shall ultimately contribute to our 
establishment. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Conclusion. 

IF the Scriptures be a revelation from God, and satisfactory ev- 
idence of their inspiration have been produced, it is incumbent upon 
all those, to whom they are presented, to receive them as Divine, and 
to submit to their authority. The case is not the same, as when we 
are called upon to embrace a system of philosophical or political opinions. 
We snay be under no obligation either from duty or from interest, to 
decide for such a system or against it ; it may be a matter of no con- 
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sequence whether we assent to it, or deny it- But not to recti t* the 
Scriptures, which are the words of eternal life, and h*vc been announced 
by God himself to the world, as a revelation of his will, is at once to 
treat his authority with contempt, and to do the highest possible injury 
to ourselves. 

Infidels may plead, that the evidence of iheir divinity is not so rtear 
and convincing, as to be the foundation of a rational assent. Its effi- 
ciency or insufficiency cannot be determined by their asseverations, or 
by ours, but must be ascertained by an attentive consideration of Its 
nature. It is certain that far less evidence is accounted sumcfcut in 
many important allairs, and thai an unbeliever will risk his fortune, and 
even his life, in an undertaking-, for tlie success of which there is not 
half the evidence, which we have for the inspiration of the scripture 
Why is he so easily satisfied in the one ease, but so delicate and scru- 
pulous in the other ? If lie say, that when a greater interest is at stake, 
greater caution should be exercised, we grant the observation to be 
just ; but we maintain, that the strength of the evidence in favor of rev- 
elation, bears an exact proportion to the superior importance of tiff 
case ; and we refuse to accept of the apology as sincere, because &<> 
other part of his conduct accords with this affected concern for the vd* 
fare of his soul Did he discover a desire to know the truth, a *<# "> 
tudc to please God, a trembling anxiety with respect to futurity, a (ns 
of every mistake, and every action which might prove fatal to his lap* 
pines*, we might attribute his objections to the evidences of the Gospel 
to a dread lest he should rashly take a step, which he would afterwaflfc 
have cause to repent. But he who laaghs at all religion, minds notliiw 
hut the present world t spends his days in the chase of pleasure* of w 
honors, and bestows his whole attention and care on his body, ir.*'l |4 
our understandings when he tells ns, that it is from an apprehension of 
the consequences in another state of existence, that be does no! embrace 
Christianity, 

It is in vain that the adversaries of the Scriptures allege in their of- 
fence, that even on the supposition of their Divine authority, thet arc 1 
excusable in not receiving them, because they cannot perceive the force 
of the evidence in their favor. We are told, that our understioOiuf* 
arc not in our own power, and that if our minds happen to he so con- 
stituted, as to he incapable of discerning: truths which are manifest to 
others, their dulness or incapacity may be called our misfortune, but 
cm^ht not to be imputed to us as a crane. But the declamations ot inft- 
deU, and of some others, eu this favorite topic, are loose and inaccurate* 
We fih rill not dispute that the mind b passive ill the reception of manv 
of its ideas. There are certain propositions which shine with their o»tf 
light, and convince all, whether willing or unwilling, of their truth- But 
there are truths, on the other hand, the perception of which requires 
attention, freedom from prejudice, a disposition to learn, humihty, and 
the absence of vicious propensities. If these qualities be wanting, the 
truth may not he perceived, but in such a case the person is undouht- 
e d 1 v c u lp a ble , Tl ie e v i d en c e s of the Diviiii ty of the 8 c n pt u res are very 
strong j but it is possible for one to take a hasty or partial view ol'theai, 
to listen only to the arguments on the opposite side, to come to the con- 
sideration of them, with a mind prepossessed by unfair and insidious 
representations of the subject, and to wish that one may find them not 
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Ukfactory. That a person, thus predisposed, was not satisfied, could 
trite no surprise. It would be manifestly bis own fault* that he was 
ot convinced ; and his unbelief would most certainly be criminal. We 
ear much of the candor of infidels, not only from themselves, but also 
root tome who bear the name of Christians, -but in the excess of their 
harity, injure the cause, which they profess to defend. But setting 
side the proofs, which might be brought from the writings and conver- 
ation of infidels, that candor is a virtue to which they have ho claim, at 
last in opposing revelation, I beg the reader to consider, that the Scrip- 
ores, to which we are now at liberty to appeal as an authority, assure 
*, that no man can be candid in rejecting the truth. They trace un- 
xAief, not only to the darkness of the understanding, but to the corrupt 
passions of the heart. It is the offspring of pride, of vanity, of covet- 
oaraess, of sensuality. At the same time, they declare, that every hon- 
est and upright man, every man whose mind is purified from prejudice 
and lust, if he be not already satisfied, shall finally be convinced, that 
the doctrines of the Christian religion are Divine. " If any man will 
<k> his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God, or whe- 
ther I speak of myself.*** Infidelity is the effect not of physical, but of 
moral causes ; it is not a misfortune, but a crime ; and a crime too, of 
an aggravated nature. 

How much happiness do infidels lose by rejecting the Gospel ? I 
know, indeed, that they are of the contrary opinion, and that the Scrip- 
tares are represented by them, as imposing a variety of severe and un- 
reasonable restraints. But the ideas, which they have formed of the 
unpleasant and gloomy nature of a religious life, have no foundation but 
in the arbitrary associations of fancy. Modes of life, which appear very 
insipid, and even disagreeable, have sometimes hidden sources of satis- 
faction, which cause them to be highly relished by those, who are actu- 
ally engaged in them. It is analogous, therefore, to our experience 
relative to other things, that a virtuous life should have charms, which 
©ore than compensate for all the sacrifices which it demands. It is 
worthy of remark, that none complain of the restraints imposed by reve- 
ittion, but those who have not submitted to them ? we hear not a single 
munner from those who have. Is not this a proof, that the severity of 
religious discipline is wholly imaginary ; and that such a notion origi- 
nates in a licentious, dissipated turn of mind, which must disqualify any 
parson who is under its influence, forjudging impartially of the eviden- 
ces of the Scriptures. 

Does the infidel boast of his pleasures 1 The believer does not boast 
of his ; but he is cheered and made happy by them, in the intervals of 
solitude, when the former experiences a dreadful vacuity, or his joys 
are succeeded by the stings of remorse ; in the season of affliction, and 
the hour of death, when his past crimes, rising like so many ghosts from 
the grave of oblivion, encompass him whh terrors, and an opening eter- 
nity presents to his view the unutterable horrors of despair. What are 
the hopes of infidelity, even in a time of health and prosperity? It has 
none, except this poor, grovelling, fluctuating hope, that life shall be 
protracted a little longer, and that to-morrow shall be as this day, and 
much more abundant. Whether there be a state beyond the grave, it 

* John vil 17. 
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The cooseqaeoces of rejecting the Scriptures, on the i 
they are Divinely inspired, are serious and alarming. In this ease, tie 
threatening! against the unbelieving and impenitent, will be fonod m 
be no vain terrors, no bugbears contrived by priests to keep the s9y, 
unsuspecting multitude in awe. Infidels may make damnation tsar 
sport, but by all their art they shall not be able to avoid it. It is sard/ 
a crime worthy of the severest punishment, to reject, to misre p r e sen t, to 
ridicule, to revile a revelation stamped with conspicuous character* of 
Divine wisdom and grace, and attested by wonders, which the am of 
Omnipotence hath performed. If the Scriptures be a revelation fran 
heaven, the light of nature is not sufficient It is not sufficient lor any 
man, whatever some may thoughtlessly and unguardedly assert; it if 
manifestly not sufficient for the infidel, who hath ungratefully, and con- 
temptuously closed his eyes on a much clearer light. It cannot conduct 
any individual to happiness; it leaves its deluded votaries in misery. 
If the Scriptures be a revelation from God, there is only one method of 
gaining his favor and a blesssed immortality ; and that method infidels 
despise. They must, therefore, suffer the doom denounced, in the Gos- 
pel. ** He that believeth not the Son shall not see life ; but the wrath 
of God abideth upon him."* 

These remarks are submitted to the consideration of such readers, as 
may unhappily have imbibed the principles of infidelity. Perhaps it is 
not so necessary to present to persons of this description evidences of 
the Divinity of the Scriptures, as to endeavor to awaken in their minds 
serious thoughts, with regard to their immortal interests. Infidelity, I 
will repeat it, is not the effect of a religious spirit, rendering men cau- 
tious, in general, what they admit as the rule of their conduct, and, in 
this instance, unreasonably scrupulous : it is the offspring of a perfect 
indifference to all religion, of a total want of concern about things in- 
visible and future. The most cogent arguments cannot be expected to 
convince, while the mind is diverted by the cares and pleasures of life; 
but I should not despair of the conversion of the most determined enemy 
of revelation, if he were once brought in earnest to inquire how he might 
please God, and bo forever happy. He would soon discover that no 
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digion but the Gospel can furnish an effectual antidote to his fears, and 
solid foundation of his hopes. 

To persons in the outset of life, the arguments of infidelity are ad- 
ressed in circumstances peculiarly favorable to their success. Men, 
hose minds are sobered by time and reflection, are not so apt to be 
listed* unless some occasional cause lend its aid to warp their under- 
andings. But there are two disadvantages of youth, to which the rea- 
dings of unbelievers are indebted for the fatal influence often exerted 
a the mind at that period, immatuiity of judgment, and the strength of 
•ssion. The young, indeed, are much disposed to overrate their own 
tlents and acquirements, and to think themselves competent to the in- 
stigation of the most difficult questions ; while the scanty measure of 
mowledge which the greater part of them possess, and the limited infor- 
mation which the most diligent can be supposed to have attained, dis- 
qualify them for encountering on equal terms the champions of irreligion, 
rersed in all the arts of sophistry and deceit. They cannot compre- 
hend all the bearings and relations of the subject in debate. The glare 
of eloquence dazzles their eyes, and the high tone of affirmation over- 
awes and silences them. At the same time* the opinions which are 
urged upon them with all the confidence of truth, accord too well with 
the natural propensities of thciT hearts. Their warm temperament can 
ill brook the cold maxims of morality, the teasing restraints of religion. 
Entering upou a gay scene, where pleasure presents itself in many a 
tempting form, and woos them by every alluring art, can it be expected 
that they will sit down calmly to examine the arguments which are in- 
tended to prove, that they may yield to its solicitations with innocence 
tod safety 1 By those who long for the fair fruit of the forbidden tree, 
the authority which repeals the prohibition to taste it, will not be scru- 
pulously discussed. 

Let me beseech my readers of this class to pause a little and reflect, 
before they make a surrender of their faith. It is possible, that the ar- 
guments against revelation are not so strong as to you they may appear ; 
* is certain, that men of faculties more matured, of larger experience 
Uad more extensive inquiry, do look upon them as inconclusive; and it 
taay be presumed that a closer and more dispassionate consideration of 
them would convince you of their weakness and futility. Ought you not 
to proceed with caution, to examine with the greatest care the merits of 
the question, to have the evidence fully and fairly presented before you 
feature to give sentence against a religion, said to have been -attested 
kythe most astonishing miracles, embraced by the wise and good in all 
*ges since its publication, and by yourselves held sacred from your child- 
hood ? Would you not do well to inquire what is offered you in the 
■Xtem of that religion ; with what system infidels promise to supply its 
[>lace ; and whether this substitute will serve better than religion, as a 
KMirce of wisdom and a rule of life ; will contribute more effectually to 
Yqut intellectual and moral perfection ? 

You are now entering upon life, without having thought much of its 
luties, and it is probable, having still less considered its difficulties. — 
tot life is not a mere play, a pastime for the giddy and the idle, a suc- 
ession of frivolous amusements. It has serious business attached to it, 
nd brings along with x it in its progress, many evils both physical and 
loral. Is it by the principles of infidelity that you will be trained for 
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the bustling, trying scene j disciplined for the duty, the resistance, the 
patience, the self-corn mand, which its varying postures may require! 
Will they prove a safeguard to your integrity, amidst stronf temptation 
to falsehood and injustice? Will they support your virtue, when a** 
sailed by the blandishments of vice 1 Are these the principles which it 
would be sale to carry into the details of life, into the bosom of families; 
by which you would wish your nearest and most tender relatives to be 
governed ; which you would be pleased to see reduced to practice by 
those, on whose good behavior your honor, your peace, and your h> 
tcrest may depend 1 Can they inspire that fortitude which nobly sua* 
tains tho spirit in adversity I Have they any sovereign antidote to 
administer against the fretting, rankling influence of pain and dbap- 
point merit ? What sanctuary do they open for the reception of fbe 
persecuted and forlorn ? what consolation do they provide for the up- 
pressed, the poor, the broken-hearted ; for those who have been wouiidwJ 
by the poisoned shafts of calumny, and for those who are shedding tears 
of hopeless sorrow over the graves of their friends 1 

Of all concerns, there is none so momentous and interesting as liat 
about which you are now called upon to decide ; — whether you m\a\\ 
hold by the Scriptures, or adopt any of the modern systems of intbelieU 
it is a decision for this world and for the next, as virtu v or vice, the 
approbation or the reproaches of your own minds, if they do not lose all 
sensibility and final happiness or misery will he the result of your r bake- 
Review, then, with attention, the arguments which have been produced 
in favor of the Bible. Ask your reason, whether it be possible, thai a 
book so attested and confirmed should be an imposture ; and whether 
evidence so clear and full should be set aside on account of a few diifi- 
culttes which you cannot solve, or because some restrictions arc impost, 
which seem to intrench upon your natural liberty- At the tribunal of 
free and unbiassed reason, we are willing, that the cause of revelatjon 
should be tried. Let truth and duty he the only objects of your inqui- 
ring ; and the issue will be such as we wish it, " If thou cricst afar 
knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for understanding; if thou see to 
her as silver, and searchest for her as for bid treasures ; then slialttlwu 
understand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God/'* 

To such of my readers as are fully persuaded of the Divine M* 
thorny of the Scriptures, I beg leave to address the few followinE 
exhortations. 

First, Be thankful for the Scriptures. All the proofs of their inspi- 
ration conspire to show you that it is an inestimable treasure of vhicl 
you are possessed* The Bible is the Word of Cod. It is "morcM 
be desired," as the Psalmist says, M than j*old, yea, than much fin£ 
gold ; it is sweeter than honey, and the honey-comb, "t It is the map 
which shows the road loading to the heavenly Canaan, and to the Eton 
above. It is our charter to tho everlasting inheritance ; it is the guide 
of our youth, and the staff of our old age* To the Scriptures we n« 
indebted for those views of the Divine character which relieve andeoro- 
fort us. They unfold the excellencies of our Redeemer, the wonders of 
his love, the immense stores of his grace, the attractive beauties of his 
example. They supply motives of the sweetest and most powerful ni« 

* Prov. \l S— 5. t Ptalrti li*- 10* 
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-e, which engage our affections, and carry us forward in the service of 
yd, not only with pleasure, but to a degree of perfection, which we 
uld not have attained by a cold sense of duty, or under the influence 

fear. They set before us a law, righteous, good, and, through the 
1 of Divine grace, easy, by observing which we glorify God, and pro- 
»te the peace of our own minds. By their light, the horrors of the 
ave are dispelled, and we descry beyond it another and a better world, 
sere we shall eujoy repose after our toils, find a refuge from all the 
lis of life, receive the reward of our labors, and rise to the utmost 
irfection and felicity of which our nature is capable. Are you borne 
> under a load of sorrows ? are you enabled to triumph over tempta- 
>n ? do you taste the delights, and feel the raptures of prayer, and holy 
editation? when you languish, are your spirits revived? when you 
jgin to faint, is your vigor restored ] These are the happy effects 
f the doctrines, the exhortations, the promises, the examples of the 
cripturcs ; and, as these writings are Divine, the dictates of immutable 
•uth and infinite goodness, the joys which they create are not delusive, 
nd the hopes which they inspire, cannot be disappointed. Be thank- 
il, therefore, for the Scriptures. 

Secondly, Be on your guard against the attempts of those who would 
•verthrow your faith in the Scriptures. Persons engaged in this im- 
>ious design have appeared in every period of the christian church ; 
>ut at present they are uncommonly numerous and active. This, we 
ire told, is the age of reason ; and its claim to this high character is 
>roved by hostility to all ancient institutions, whether civil or religious, 
innovation is tbe order of the day ; what is old, is instantly pronounced 
obe foolish and iniquitous ; and the hasty productions of visionary and 
^experienced projectors are hailed as the dictates of wisdom. We 
>ugBt not, therefore, to be surprised, that the unusual fermentation of 
he human mind has given rise to endeavors to abolish Christianity, as 
'ell as systems of government. Let the danger to which you are ex- 
posed rouse you to vigilance and activity, in repelling the assaults made 
tpOQ your faith. It was always necessary, that tbe friends of the Gos- 
tel should know the grounds on which they believed it to be a Divine 
"evelation ; but it is peculiarly necessary at present, when the trial of 
heir faith is uncommonly severe. 

Study to be thoroughly acquainted with the manifold excellencies and 
ises of the scriptures, of which a slight view hath been given in the pre- 
ceding exhortation. It is not to be wondered at, that they who hardly 
taow any thing about the scriptures but their name, should be easily 
tersuaded to renounce them. Like a blind man, they throw away a 
uamond which they mistake for a pebble. But he will not so easily 
Nut with them, who hath experienced the benefit of their instructions 
•fid counsels^ on many important occasions ; and into whose wounds 
bey have poured the oil and wine of consolation. Infidels are all igno- 
ant of the scriptures ; unacquainted with the letter, or with the spirit, 
fany of them have never read them, but have formed their opinion of 
tern upon trust, from the misrepresentations, and sneers, and falsifica- 
ons of their brethren in unbelief ; and of those who have read them , 
e may safefy say, what was said of Julian, that they did not under- 
uid them, because there was a veil of prejudice over their eyes. 
Beware of the influence of the world upon your hearts, and of the pre- 
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velance of sinful dispositions. Jt is in die heart mora than in the head, in 
the passions more than in the judgment, that infidels find the meant of se- 
duction. They would not, it is probable, have themselves been unbelievers, 
if they had not, in the first place, been lovers of sin ; and their argu- 
ments would make few converts or none, if they were not assisted by 
certain inclinations, which the Scriptures condemn, bat infidelitv grants 
them full permission to indulge. " He that doth evil hatetb the light" 

Thirdly, read the Scriptures with humility of mind. We are not re- 
quired to believe their inspiration without evidence ; but having once 
ascertained this point, we should be satisfied, All that remains b to 
act the part of humble disciples, who are sensible that .they are ntto- 
rally destitute of spiritual wisdom, and are willing to be taught by him, 
who cannot err. Wo must sit down at the feet of Jesus, and receive me 
law from his mouth. Our reason is no farther necessary than to help us 
to examine the evidences of revelation, to understand the meaning of 
the words and phrases in which it is expressed, and to trace the con- 
nexion of its several parts. To presume to criticise the Scriptures, is, 
in effect, to deny their inspiration ; for criticism is not applicable to a 
Divine production, but to a work of man, which may be compared with 
a standard, and may be found to be inaccurately executed. 

It would be arrogant to set out in the perusal of the Scriptures, with 
a resolution not to be pleased, unless we fully understand them, and be 
able satisfactorily to account for every thing. There are mysteries to 
revelation, which astonish and overwhelm our reason; there are diffi- 
culties, which human wisdom will in vain endeavor to solve. Let os 
not be surprised and offended, when such things occur. , Were we mo- 
dest, did we consider our own ignorance and weakness, we would look 
for them. Observing difficulties and mysteries every where, even to 
the most common and familiar objects, we would expect to meet with 
them likewise in the Scriptures. To wonder, therefore, when we do 
meet with them, and to complain of revelation as not sufficiently simple 
and perspicuous, is to indicate that we had formed a very extravagant 
estimate of our intellectual powers. It is to wonder that we are not as 
wise as God, and that any thing in his nature and counsels should sur- 
pass our comprehension. 

Humility is the first lesson, which is learned in the school of Christ; the 
first virtue required in his followers. " If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself." " Verily, I say unto you, Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the king* 
dom of heaven."* If you will not read the Scriptures with humility, 
you will soon begin to doubt, and you will probably end in denyingi 
their Divinity. 

Fourthly, Be careful at ail times to treat the Scriptures with profound 
reverence. They are the word of that Being, whose voice makes the 
pillars of heaven to tremble, and in whose presence the loftiest ange* 
prostrate themselves with humility and holy fear. To sit down, tbcre- 
' fore, in a light and thoughtless state of mind to peruse them; to real 
them with the same indifference, with which we would look over some 
.' idle story, or uninteresting dissertation ; to suffer our attention to be di- 
"by every vanity which intrudes itself; to think and speak of their 

♦ Mtt xvL M. xviii. 8. 
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ntents with indecent levity and familiarity, is to offer an insult to Him, 
lose will they declare, and of whose majesty and glory they heart 
anifest signatures. We should study to feel the same awe upon our 
bits, as if God audibly addressed us. We should endeavor to possess 
composed and solemn frame of mind, arising from the consideration, 
>t only of their Author, but likewise of our interest in them ; and lead- 
er us to banish every thought tending to counteract the impressions, 
inch they are calculated to make upon our hearts. How holy and 
merable, we should say, is this book which we take into our hands ? 
was dictated by infallible wisdom : it is sanctioned by the highest 
kthority in the universe ; it is the law, by which we shall be judged ; 
is the messenger of life or of death. 

In this place, I cannot forbear to warn the reader against the profane 
ractice of jesting on the Scriptures, or of introducing any of the stories 
nd expressions which occur in them, to enliven conversation, and ex- 
ite the laughter of the company. To hear jests of this nature uttered 
>y an infidel would not surprise us ; but how must every pious person 
ie shocked, when they proceed from the 'mouth of a professed friend of 
relation ! The wit, which consists in an unseasonable application of 
in Scriptures, is not of difficult attainment, as is evident from this con- 
sideration, that it is within the reach of almost any person who chooses 
» display it. Accordingly we observe that the dullest and most phleg- 
matic creatures, whose ideas and conversation are usually sluggish, and 
wipid, are occasionally able, by the help of the Scriptures, to produce 
unong their fellows a momentary flash of merriment. The language of 
fa sacred books occurs without an effort ; and when applied to some 
^expected subject, it has a ludicrous effect, by the grotesque mixture 
>f majesty and meanness, of what is solemn, and what is familiar or 
rifling. It requires no greater dexterity to form such an association, 
fan to expose a grave and respectable man to the laughter of the mob, 
V putting a fool's cap on his head, or by distorting and disfiguring his 
big. Such wit, it hath been well said, a man of taste will despise for 
fe vulgarity ; and a good man will abhor for its profaneness. If there 
* jestings which are not convenient, those which have Divine things 
W their subject, are without dispute among the number. A habitual 
•lief of the presence of God, would make us afraid to sport with his 
Hx&s. That jest would better be spared, which, while it contributes 
) the amusement of irreligious companions, provokes the indignation 
f Heaven, and exposes the jester to a punishment, which will make 
On serious and sad forever. 

Fifthly, Remember that the Scriptures must be received with a Di- 
iae faith. The arguments, advanced in the preceding chapters, au- 
Jorixe us to hold their inspiration ; but the persuasion flowing from them 
i not properly faith, which is founded upon testimony, but conviction 
r moral certainty. I acknowledge, that this distinction is not always 
bterved, either in the language of theologians, or even in the Scrip- 
ires, in which persons are sometimes said to believe on the evidence 
f miracles ; but the things themselves are clearly distinguished. Bare 
gumentation, or moral suasion is represented as ineffectual to produce 
at faith, which interests us in the blessings of the Gospel, and applies 
ivine truths to practical uses. The design of the foregoing reasoning 
solely to prove that the Scriptures are the word of God, and ought 

26 
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to be believed ; saving faith must be generated by some other means* 
i When God, shining upon his word, discovers to ns its intrinsic excel* 
lencies, those glories which a natural man cannot perceive, and makes 
our consciences feel his authority in it ; when be says, as in the begin- 
ning, " Let there be light," and calls " the things which are not to be 
as though they were," the grace of faith is created in our souls. We 
are then disposed and enabled to yield to the Scriptures, not a cold and 
languid assent, but an assent, in which the heart concurs, embracing as 
.good those doctrines, which the understanding discerns to be at once 
true, and worthy of all acceptation. Let us say, therefore, in our pray* 
ers : " Open thou our eyes, that we may see wondrous things out of thy 
law. May God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
shine in our hearts, to give us the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ." 

The knowledge of the Scriptures, which is the effect of spiritual illu- 
mination, will more completely secure you against the arts of infidelity, 
than all the arguments which have been brought forward to prove their 
inspiration. It is accompanied with an experience of the power and 
comforts of the truth, and no reasoning against the Scriptures, will per- 
suade a man in contradiction to his feelings. He who could not answer 
the philosopher's objections against motion, rose up, and walked. When 
the Christian cannot find a reply to the cavils of the unbeliever, he can 
appeal to the state of his heart. He hath the witness in himself, that 
the Scriptures are true. I cannot forbear to apply to the present sub- 
ject, the following beautiful and apposite words : "sceptics may wrangle, 
and mockers may blaspheme, but the pious man knows, by evidence 
too sublime for their comprehension, that his affections are not mis- 
placed, and that his hopes shall not be disappointed ; by evidence which, 
to every sound mind, is fully satisfactory, but which, to the humble and 
tender-hearted, is altogether overwhelming, irresistible, and Divine."* 

In the sixth place, Make yourselves familiarly acquainted with the 
Scriptures. As they were given by inspiration of God, we expect them 
to be, in all respects, worthy of his wisdom and grace, and to be suited 
to the diversified circumstances and conditions of mankind. Accord- 
ingly an apostle informs us, that u they are profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of 
God may be perfect, thorougly furnished unto all good works."! They 
are~a rich treasury, from which all our wants may be supplied ; they are 
a magazine, stored with every thins necessary for the support and the 
defence of the Christian. With what diligence and attention should 
they be read l With how much care should they be laid up in our 
hearts ? Doctrines, promises, precepts, and examples, are of no benefit 
to us, while they are suffered to remain in the sacred books. They be- 
come useful, only when they are transferred into our minds, by reading 
and meditation. In the one case, they are as wholesome, nutritious food 
placed before us ; in the other, they are a* food swallowed and digested. 
The Christian who is not conversant with the Scriptures, must often be 
perplexed and thrown into distress, like the manner without his com- 
pass, when he hath lost sight of larwL But a store of Scriptural know* 

* Dr. Beattie's Essay on Truth* part i. chap. ii. &*. 
t 3 Tim. iii. 16. 
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edge is a source of manifold advantages. It enables us to detect errors, 
frhich artful men would impose upon us as truths, to answer the objec- 
ions of adversaries, to reply to temptations and overcome them, to regu- 
ate our conduct in every emergency, and to comfort ourselves in the 
season of affliction. 

Lastly, Let the Scriptures be the only rule of your faith and man- 
ners. They are entitled to this rank and dignity, from their fulness, and 
perfection, and from the authority of him by whom they were dictated. 
The Holy Ghost, speaking in them, is the Supreme Judgeof all contro- 
versies in religion. To his decision, therefore, all our opinions, and 
those of other men, should be submitted ; and by his decision* whatever 
it may be, we should abide. The law revealed in the Scriptures, is the 
only rule of our duty. No other law is obligatory on conscience. Other 
men may be regulated by the traditions of their fathers, the decrees' of 
the church, the peculiarities of a party, the whims and mandates of a 
leader ; but we are bound to hear Christ alone speaking in the Scrip- 
tures. By making them, and not any human creed, the standard of our 
ahh and obedience, we give them the honor to which they have an un- 
doubted claim. We recognize their supreme authority; we acquiesce 
in them as the dictates of infallible wisdom. 

That union of Christians, for which we all profess to long, will not be 
effected, till all parties, laying aside prejudices, and disdaining human 
authorities, resolve, in forming their religious principles, to consult the 
Scriptures alone. When that happy period shall arrive, I am persuaded 
that their sentiments will harmonize much beyond what we can now 
prevail upon ourselves to believe ; and without harmony of sentiment, 
experience assures us, that there can be no cordial co-operation. 

Let our conduct on all occasions attest, that we do indeed assign to 
the Wprd of God, that high rank and authority, to which it is entitled. 
When we renounce fashionable opinions and practices, because it con- 
demns them ; when we perform with alacrity the duties which it enjoins, 
though irksome to flesh and blood ; when our deportment in the various 
Nations and occurrences of life is formed upon its precepts and exam- 
ples, it will be manifest, that our faith is firm, and our respect for it is 
•fecere. Few of us are qualified to reason in behalf of our religion with 
lb adversaries ; but we may all " hold it forth in our conversation," and 
■•commend it to the world, by displaying its happy influence in render- 
•g those who believe it amiable and useful. " We do not speak, but 
** live great things," says an ancient apologist for Christianity. It is by 
the silent but powerful eloquence of our lives, that we should daily plead 
the cause of revelation. The Scriptures are " a light shining in a dark 
Nice, to which we do well to take heed, until the day dawn, and the 
4iy-Star arise upon us." Happy are they who keep their eyes continu- 
ally fixed upon it. It will guide them safely amidst the devious paths 
fcf life, and bring them to that blessed world, where every cloud, which 
low hangs upon the ways of God, shall be dispelled ; every doubt, by 
tirich their minds are perplexed, shall be removed ; every humble and 
ioas inquiry shall be satisfied, and they shall " know even as they 
re known." 
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On casting a surrey over the different orders into which society is 
distributed, I am at an utter loss to fix on any description of persons 
who are likely to he injured by the most extensive perusal of the word 
of God. The poor, we may be certain^ will sustain no injury from 
their attention to a book which while it inculcates, under the most 
awful sanctions, the practice of honesty, industry, frugality, subordina- 
tion to lawful authority, contentment, and resignation to the allotments 
of Providence, elevates them to the hope of u an inheritance incorrup- 
tible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away ;" a book, which at once 
secures the observation of the duties which attach to an inferior condi- 
tion, and almost annihilates its evils, by opening their prospects into a 
state where all the inequalities of fortune will vanish, and the obscurest 
and most neglected piety shall be crowned with eternal glory. " The 
poor man rejoices that he is exalted ;" and while he views himself as the 
member of Christ, and the heir of'e blessed immortality, he can look with 
undissembled pity on the frivolous distinctions, the fruitless agitations,, 
and the fugitive enjoyments of the most eminent and the most prosper- 
ous of those who have their portion in this world. The poor man will 
sustain no injury by exchanging the vexations of envy for the quiet of 
a good conscience, and fruitless repinings for the consolations of reli- 
gious hope, The less is his portion in this life, the more ardently will 
he cherish and embrace the promise of a better, while the hope of that 
better exerts a reciprocal influence, in prompting him to discharge the 
duties, and reconciling him to the evils, which are inseparable from the 
present. The Bible is the treasure of the poor, the solace of the sick, 
and the support of the dying; and while other books may amuse and in- 
struct in a leisure hour, it is the peculiar triumph of that book to create light 
in the midst of darkness, to alleviate the sorrow which admits of no 
other alleviation, to direct a beam of hope to the heart which no other 
topic of consolation can reach ; while guilt, despair, and death vanish 
at the touch of its holy inspiration. There is something in the spirit 
and diction of the Bible which is found peculiarly adapted to arrest the 
attention of the plainest and most uncultivated minds. The simple 
structure of its sentences, combined with a lofty spirit of poetry,— i* 
familiar allusions to the scenes of nature, and the transactions of com- 
mon life, — the delightful intermixture of narration with the doctrinal and 
preceptive parts, — and the profusion of miraculous facts, which convert 
it into a sort of enchanted ground, — its constant advertence to the Deity, 
whose perfections it renders almost visible and palpable, — unite in 
bestowing upon it an interest which attaches to no other performance, 
and which, after assiduous and repeated perusal, invests it with much 
of the charm of novelty : like the great orb of day, at which we are 
wont to gaze with unabated astonishment from infancy to old age. 
What other book besides the Bible could be heard in public assem- 
blies from year to year with an attention that never tires, and an 
interest that never cloys 1 With few exceptions, let a portion of the 
sacred volume be recited in a mixed multitude, and though it has been 
heard a thousand times, a universal stillness ensues, every eye is fixed, 
and every ear is awake and attentive. Select, if you can, any other 
composition, and let it be rendered equally familiar to the mind, and 
see whether it will produce this effect. R. Hall. 
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Most of the writers, who have undertaken to prove the Divine origin 
f the Christian religion, have had recourse to arguments drawn from 
bese three heads: The prophecies still extant in the Old Testament, 
be miracles recorded in the New, or the internal evidence arising from 
bat excellence, and those clear marks of supernatural interposition, 
rhich are so conspicuous in the religion itself. The two former have 
»een sufficiently explained and enforced by the ablest pens ; but the 
ast, which seems to carry with it the greatest de^gree of conviction, 
>as never, I think, been considered with that attention which it deserves. 
_ I mean not here to depreciate the proofs arising from either prophe- 
les, or miracles ; they both have or ought to have their proper weight ; 
*ophecies are permanent miracles, whose authority is sufficiently con- 
fined by their completion, and are therefore solid proofs of the super- 
natural origin of a religion, whose truth they were intended to testify ; 
uch are those to be found in various parts of the Scriptures relative to 
be coming of the Messiah, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the unex- 
npled state in which the Jews have ever since continued, all so cir- 
umstantially descriptive of the events, that they seem rather histories 
♦tfpast, than predictions of future transactions ; and whoever will seri- 
ously consider the immense distance of time between some of them and 
be events which they foretell, the unlnterupted chain by which they are 
onnected for many thousand years, how exactly they correspond with 
bote events, and how totally unapplicable they are to all others in the 
ustory of mankind ; I say, whoever considers these circumstances, he 
rill scarcely be persuaded to believe, that they can be the productions 
►f preceding artifice, or posterior application, or can entertain the least 
loubt of their being derived from supernatural inspiration. 

The miracles recorded in the New Testament to have been per- 
ormed by Christ and his apostles, were certainly convincing proofs of 
fceir Dwine commission to those who saw them ; and as they were seen 
>y such numbers, and are as well attested as other historical facts, and, 
ibove all, as they were wrought on so great and so wonderful an occa- 
sion, they must still be admitted as evidence of no inconsiderable force ; 
)ut, I think, they must now depend for much of their credibility on the truth 
f that religion, whose credibility they were intended to support. To 
rove, therefore, the truth of the Christian religion, we should begin by 
bowing the internal marks of Divinity, which are stamped upon it; 
ecause on this the credibility .of -the prophecies and miracles in a great 
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measure depends : for if we have once reason to be convinced, that 
this religion is derived from a supernatural origin ; prophecies and 
miracles will become so far from being incredible, that it will be highly 
probable, that a supernatural revelation should be foretold and enforced 
by supernatural means. 

What pure Christianity is, divested of all its ornaments, appendages, 
and corruption, I pretend not to say ; but what it is not, I will venture 
to affirm, which is, that it is not the offspring of fraud or fiction. Such 
on a superficial view, I know it must appear to every roan of good 
sense, whose sense has been altogether employed on other subjects; 
but if any one will give himself the trouble to examine it with accuracy 
and candor, he will plainly see, that however fraud and fiction mtj 
have grown up with it, yet it never could have been grafted on the sum 
stock, nor planted by the same hand* 

To ascertain the true system and genuine doctrines of this religion, after 
the undecided controversies of above seventeen centuries, and to remove 
all the rubbish which artifice and ignorance have been heaping upon it 
during all that time, would indeed be an ardous task, which I shall hj 
no means undertake ; but to show, that it cannot possibly be derived 
from human wisdom, or human imposture is a work, I think, attended 
with no great difficulty, and requiring no extraordinary abilities, sod 
therefore I shall attempt that, and that alone, by stating and then «• 
plaining, the following plain and undeniable propositions. 

First, that there is now extant a book entitled the New Testament 
Secondly, that from this book may be extracted a system of religion 
entirely new, both with regard to the object and the doctrines, not only 
infinitely superior to, but unlike every thing, which had ever before 
entered into the mind of man* 

Thirdly, that from this book may likewise be collected a system of 
Ethics, in which every moral precept founded on reason is carried to a 
higher degree of purity and perfection, than in any other of the wisest 
philosophers of preceding ages ; every moral precept founded on fib* 
principles is totally omitted, and many new precepts added, peculiarly 
corresponding with the new object of this religion* 

Lastly, that such a system of religion and morality could not possibly 
have been the work of any man, or set of men ; much less of those ob* 
scure, ignorant, and illiterate persons, who actually did discover, and 
publish it to the world ; and that, therefore, it must undoubtedly haw 
been effected by the interposition of Divine power, that is, that It must 
derive its origin from God* 



PROPOSITION L 

Very little need be said to establish my first proposition, which ii 
singly this : — That there is now extant a book entitled the New Testa- 
ment : that is, there is a collection of writings, distinguished by that 
denomination, containing four historical accounts of the birth, life* 
actions, discourses, and death of an extraordinary person named Jestn 
Christ, who was born in the reign of Augustus Caesar , preached a ne* 
religion throughout the country of Judea, and was put to a cruel and 
ignominious death in the reign of Tiberius. Also one other historical 
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fthe travels, transactions* and orations of some mean and illit- 
, known by the title of bis apostles, whom he commissioned 
ite his religion after Us death ; which he, foretold them be 
rki confirmation of its truth. To these are added several 
writings, addressed by these persons to their fellow-laborers 
rk, or to the several churches or societies of Christians, which 
established in the several cities through which they had passed, 
i not be difficult to prove, that these books were written soon 
> extraordinary events, which are the subjects of them ; as we 
quoted, and referred to by an uninterrupted succession of 
>m those to the present times ; nor .would it be less easj to 
the truth of all those events, Piracies only excepted, can no 
reasonably questioned, than the truth of any other facts 
n any history whatever; and there can be no more reason to 
t there existed such a person as Jesus Christ, speaking, acting, 
ng in such a manner as is there described, than that there 
i men as Tiberius, Herod, or Pontius Pilate, his contempo- 
to suspect, that Peter, Paul, and James were not the authors 
>istles, to which their names are affixed, than that Cicero 
did not write those which are ascribed to them. It might 
ide appear, that these books, having been wrote by various 
different times, and in distant places, could not possibly have 
rork of a single imposter, nor of a fraudulent combination, 
tamped with the same marks of a uniform originality in their 
5 and composition. 

hese circumstances I shall pass over unobserved, as they do 
with the course of my argument, nor are necessary for the 
it. Whether these books were wrote by the authors whose 
prefixed to them, whether they have been enlarged, dimin- 
ny way corrupted by the artifice or ignorance of translators, 
rers ; whether in the historical parts the writers were iristruc- 
erpetual, a partial, or by any inspiration at all ; whether in 
us and moral parts, they received their doctrines from a 
luence, or from the instructions and conversation of their 
nether in their facts or sentiments there is always the most 
anient, or whether in both they sometimes differ from each 
ether they are in any case mistaken, or always infallible, or 
ided to be so, I shall not here dispute ; let the deist avail 
ill these doubts and difficulties, and decide them in conform- 
wn opinions : I shall not contend, because they affect not 
tit. All that I assert is a plain fact, whiclucannot be denied, 
Things do now exist. 



PROPOSITION II. 

nd proposition is not quite so simple, but, I think, not less 
than the former, and is this : — That from this book may be 
system of religion entirely new, both with regard to the ob- 
\e doctrines ; not only infinitely superior to, but totally unlike 
; which had ever before entered into the mind of man* I 
ed, because all the doctrines ef tab religion spring beende- 
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livered at various times, and on various occasions, and here only histo- 
rically recorded, no uniform or regular system of theology is here to be 
found ; and better perhaps, it had beep, if less labor had been employ- 
ed by the learned, to bend and twist these Divine materials into the 
polished forms of human systems, to which they never will submit, sod 
for which they were never intended by their great Author. Why he 
chose not to leave any such behind him we know not, but it might 
possibly be, because he knew, that the imperfection of roan was in ca- 
pable of receiving such a system, and that we are more properly, and 
more safely conducted by the distant and scattered rays, than by the 
too powerful sunshine of Divine illumination. ** If 1 hare told you 
earthly things," says be, " and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if 
I tell you of heavenly things!" (John iiu 12) that is, if my instruction*, 
concerning your behaviour in the present as relative to a future life, are 
so difficult to be understood, that you can scarcely believe me, how s&aU 
you believe, if I endeavored to explain to you the nature of celestial 
beings, the designs of Providence, and the mysteries of his dispensation; 
subjects which you have neither ideas to comprehend, nor language to 
express I 

First, then, the object of this religion is entirely new, and is this, to 
prepare us by a state of probation for the kingdom of heaven. This is 
everywhere professed by Christ and his apostles to be the chief end of 
the Christian's life ; the crown for which he is to contend, the goal tg 
which he is to run, the harvest which is to pay him for all his labors. 
Yet, previous to their preaching 1 , no such prize was ever hung oat to 
mankind, nor any means prescribed for the attainment of it- 
It is indeed true, that some of the philosophers, of antiquity enter- 
tained notions of a future state, but mixed with much doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Their legislators also endeavored to infuse into the minds of 
the people a belief of rewards and punishments after death, but by this 
they only intended to give a sanction to their laws; and to enforce the 
practice of virtue for the benefit of mankind in the present life. The 
alone seems to have been their end, and a meritorious end it was ; but 
Christianity not only operates more effectually to this end, but has i 
nobler design in view, which is' by a proper education here, to render us 
fit members of a celestial society hereafter. In all former religions the 
good of the present life was the first object ; in the Christian it is but 
the second ; in those, men were incited to promote that good by the 
hopes of a future reward ; in this, the practice of virtue is enjoined » 
order to qualify them for that reward. There is great difference, I 
apprehend, in these two plans, that is in adhering to virtue froip its 
present utility in expectation of future happiness, and living in sucb a 
manner as to qualify us for the acceptance and enjoyment of that bap* 
piness ; and the conduct and dispositions of those, who. act on these 
different principles, must be no less different. On the first, the constant 
practice of justice, temperance, and sobriety, will be sufficient ; but on 
the latter, we must add to these an habitual piety, faith, resignation, 
and contempt of the world. The first may make us very good citisens, 
but will never produce a tolerable Christian. Hence it is that Christian- 
ity insists more strongly, than any preceding institution, religious or 
moral, on purity of heart, and a benevolent disposition ; because these 
are absolutely necessary to its great end ; but in those, whose i 
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indatiotts of virtue regard the present life only, and whose promised 
irards in another were low and sensual, no preparatory qualifications 
re requisite to enable men to practice the one, or to enjoy the other. 
id, therefore, we see this object is peculiar to this religion ; and with 
was entirely new. 

But although this object, and the principle on which it is founded, 
re new, and perhaps undiscoverable .by reason, yet when discovered, 
*y are so consonant to it, that we cannot but readily assent to them. 
r the truth of this principle, that the present life is a state of pro- 
tkra and education to prepare us for another, is confirmed by every 
DC which we see around us ; it is the only key which can open to us 

> designs of Providence in the economy of human affairs, the only clue 
ich can guide us through that pathless wilderness, and the only plan 
which this world could possibly have been formed, or on which the 
tory of it can be comprehended or explained. It could never have 
en formed on a plan of happiness ; because it is every where over- 
read with innumerable miseries ; nor of misery, because it is inter- 
srsed with many enjoyments. It could not have been constituted for 
(cene of wisdom and virtue, because the history of mankind is little 
ire than a detail of their follies and wickedness; nor of vice, because 
it is no plan at all, being destructive of all existence, and consequent- 
of its own. But on this system all that we here meet with may be 
sily accounted for ; for this mixture of happiness and misery, of virtue 
d vice, necessarily results from a state of probation and education ; 

probation implies trials, sufferings, and a capacity of offending, and 
.Hcation a propriety of chastisement for those offences. 
In the next place the doctrines of this religion are equally new with 
d object ; and contain ideas of God, and of man, of the present, and 
a future life, and of the relations which all these bear to each other, 
tally unheard of, and quite dissimilar from any which had ever been 
ought on, previous to its publication. No other ever drew so just a 
trtrait of the worthlessness of this world, and all its pursuits, nor ex- 
bited such distinct, lively, and exquisite pictures of the joys of ano- 
er;. of the resurrection of the dead, the last judgment, and the triumphs 

the righteous in that tremendous day, u when this corruptible shall 
tt on incorruption, and this mortal shall put on immortality." (1 Cor. 
r. 53.) No other has ever represented the Supreme Being in the 
laracter of three persons united in one God.* No other has attempted 

• reconcile those seeming contradictory but both true propositions, the 
mtingency of future events, and the foreknowledge of God, or the free- 
ill of the creature with the overruling grace of the Creator. No other 
is so fully declared the necessity of wickedness and punishment, yet 

> effectually instructed individuals to resist the one, and to escape the 
iher : no other has ever pretended to give any account of the depravity 
fman, or to point out any remedy for it: no other has ventured to de- 
are the unpardonable nature of sin without the influence of a media- 
trial interposition, and a vicarious atonement from the sufferings' of a 

* That there subnets tone each union in the Divine nature, the whole tenor of 
i New TestaYnent seems to express, and it was so understood in the earliest ages ; 
C whether this union does or does not- imply equality, or whether it subsists in 
aersJ, or eoly in particular oircumstaneaa, we are not infot med, and therefore on 
me questions it is not only unnecessary, but improper for us to decide* 
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Superior Befag.* Whether thes*> wonderful dectrtaeenie wwtiiyof our 
belief moat depend on the opinion, whk* we eatwtam <rf<-the authority 
of those, who published them to the world; but omnia k is* that they 
are all to far removed from every tract of the human imagioatioii, that 
it seems equally impossible, that they should ever, have -betm derived 
from the knowledge, or the artifice of man. 

Some indeed there are, who, by perverting the established significa- 
tion of words (which they call explaining,) nave ventured to expunge 
all these doctrines out of the Scriptures, for no other reason than that 
they are hot able to comprehend them ; and argue thus: The Scrip- 
tures are the word of God ; in his word no fur>positions-contradictory 
to reason can have a place ; these propositions are contradictory to rea- 
son, and therefore they are not there : but if these bold asserten would 
claim any regard, they should reverse their argument and any, these 
doctrines make a part, and a material part of the Scriptures, they are 
contradictory to reason; no propositions contrary to reason can be a 
part of the word of God, and therefore neither the Scriptures, nor the 
pretended revelation contained in them, can be derived from him : this 
would be an argument worthy of rational and candid Deists, and demand 
a respectful attention ; but when men pretend to disprove facts by rea- 
soning, they have no right to expect an answer. 

And here I cannot omit observing, that the personal character of the 
author of this religion is no less new, and extraordinary than, the reli- 
gion itself, " who spake as never roan spake" (John viL 46,) and lived 
as never man lived : in proof of this, I do not mean to allege, that he 
was born of a virgin, that he fasted forty days, that he performed a va- 
riety of miracles, and after being buried three days, that he arose from 
the dead ; because these accounts will have but little effect on the minds 
of unbelievers, who, If they believe not the religion, will give no credit 
to the relation of these facts ; but I will prove it from facts which can- 
not be disputed ; for instance, he is the only founder of a religion in the 
history, of mankind, which is totally unconnected with all human policy 
and government, and therefore totally unconducive to any worldly pur- 
pose whatever : all others, Mahomet, Numa, and even Moses himself, 
blended their religious institutions with their civil, and by them obtained 
dominion over their respective people ; but Christ neither aimed at, nor 
would accept of any such power: he rejected every object, which all 
other men pursue, and made choice of all those which others fly from, 
and are afraid of: he refused power, riches, honors, and pleasure, and 
courted- poverty, ignominy, tortures, and death. Many have been the 
enthusiasts and impostors, who have endeavored to impose on the world 
pretended revelations, and some of them from pride, obstinacy, or prin- 
ciple, have gone so far as to lay down their lives rather than retract ; 
but I deJ^ history to show one, who ever made his own sufferings and 
death a necessary part of his original plan, and essential to his mission; 
this Christ actually did ; he foresaw, foretold, declared their necessity, 
and voluntarily endured them. If we seriously contemplate the Divine 
* That Christ suffered and died, as an atonement for the sins of mankind, is a 
doctrine so constantly and ao strongly enforced through every part of the New Tes- 
tament, that whoever will seriously peruse those writings, and deny that it is there, 
may, with aa much reason and truth, after reading the works ef Thucydides and 
Livy, assert, that in them no mention is made of any facjts relau>« to the histariesof 
Greece and Rome. 
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ssons, the perfect precepts, the beautiful discourses, and the consistent 
induct of this wonderful person, we cannot possibly imagine, that he 
mid have been either an idiot or a madman ; and yet, if he was not 
bat he pretended to be, he can be considered in no other light ; and 
ren under this character he would deserve some attention, because of 
i sublime and rational an insanity there is no other instance in the 
story of mankind. 

If any one can doubt of the superior excellence of this religion above 
1 which preceded it, let him but peruse with attention those unparal- 
led writings in which it is transmitted to the present times, and com- 
ire them with the most celebrated productions of the pagan world ; and 
he b not sensible of their superior beauty, simplicity, and originality, 
wilt venture to pronounce, that he is as deficient in taste as in faith, 
id that he is as bad a critic as a Christian : for in what school of an- 
ent philosophy can he find a lesson of morality so perfect as Christ's 
trmon on the mount 1 From which of them can he collect an address 
* the Deity so concise, and yet so comprehensive, so expressive of all 
iat we want, and all that we could deprecate, as that short prayer, 
hich he formed for, and recommended to his disciples ? From the 
orks of what sage of antiquity can he produce so pathetic a recom- 
endation of benevolence to the distressed, and enforced by such assu- 
mces of a reward, as in those words of Christ ? — " Come, ye blessed 
T my Father ! inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
on of the world : for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat ; I was 
lirsty, and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; 
was naked, and yc clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me ; 1 was 
i prison, and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, 
lying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee, or thirsty 
yd gave thee drink 1 when saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in, 
r naked and clothed thee ? or when saw we thee sick and in prison, 
id came unto thee ? Then shall I answer and say unto them, Verily, 
say unto you, inasmuch as you have done it to the least of these my 
rethren, ye have done it unto me." (Matt. xxv. 34.) Where is there 
> just, and so elegant a reproof of eagerness and anxiety in worldly pur- 
lits, closed with so forcible an exhortation to confidence in the goodness 
T our Creator, as in these words ? — " Behold the fowls of the air ; for 
ley sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns, yet your 
eavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they ? 
insider the lillies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither do 
icy spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory 
as not arrayed like one of these ; wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
f the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
s not much more clothe you ? O ye of little faith !" (Matt. vi. 26. 
ft.) By which of their most celebrated poets are the joys reserved for 
ie righteous in a future state so sublimely described, as by this short 
sclaration, that they are superior to all description ? — " Eye hath not 
sen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
lings which God hath prepared for them that love him." (1 Cor. ii. 
) Where, amidst the dark ckittd^of pagan philosophy, can he show 
( such a clear prospect of a future state, the immortality of the soul, 
e resurrection of the dead,* and the general judgment, as in St. Paul's 
st epistle to the Corintnians ? Or from whence can he produce such 
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cogent exhortations to the practice of every virtue, wmdk 
Bents to piety and devotion, and such assistances In attain them, is 
those which are to be met with throughout every pnft of the* 
inimitable writings t To quote all ihe passage* in them, relatro u> 
these subjects, would be almost to transcribe ihe whole; it is ssfi* 
cient to observe, that they are every where stmmr^d with Midi in- 
parent marks of supernatural a&iistance, as render them todhfa- 
tably superior to, and totally unlike all human composition* whntmr; 
and this superiority and dissimilarity b still more strongly marked bv 
one remarkable circumstance peculiar to themselves which is, that wtia 
the moral parts, being of the most general use, arv intelligible to thr 
meanest capacities, the learned and inquisitive, throughout all ages, per- 
petually find in them inexhaustible disco v tries, concerning the nature, 
attributes, and dispensations of Providence. 

To say the truth, before the appearance of Christian try there erbtal 
nothing like religion on the face of the earth ; the Jewish only except- 
ed : all other nations were immersed in tlie grossest idolatry, which bad 
little or no connexion with morality, except to corrupt it by the infoniuu* 
examples of their own imaginary deities ; they all worshipped a nruhi- 
plicity of gods and demons, whose favor they conned by impiout, ob* 
scene, and ridiculous ceremonies, and whose anger they endeavored to 
appease by the most abominable cruelties. In the politest aces of ihr 
politest nations in the world, at a time when Greece and Rome bad 
carried the arts of oratory, poetry, history, architect are, and seulpiurt 
to the highest perfection, and made no inconsiderable advances in those 
of mathematics, natural, and even moral philosophy, in religions fcao"- 
ledge they had made none at all ; a strong presumption, that the noblest 
efforts of the mind of man unassisted by revelation were unequal toito 
task. Some few, indeed, of their philosophers were wise enough te re- 
ject these general absurdities, and dared to attempt a loftier flight : 
Plato introduced many sublime ideas of nature, and Its first cause, ^ 
of the immortality of the soul, which being above his own and all hum;* 
discovery, he probably acquired from the books of Moses or the conver- 
sation of some Jewish rabbit s t which hemi^ht have met with in Eg)l^ 
where he resided, and studied lor several years t from him Aristmki 
and from both Cicero and some few others drew most amazing stores oi' 
philosophical science, and carried their researches into Divine truths is 
far as human genius alone could penetrate. But these were bright con- 
stellations, which appeared singly in several centuries, and even these 
with all this knowledge were very deficient in true iheofopy. Frnra tl* 
visible works of the creation tJiey traced the being and principal attri- 
butes of the Creator; but the relation which hi* being and attribute* 
bear to man they little understood ; of piety nnd devotion thev ha^ 
scarce any sense, nor could they form any mode of worship worthy i 
the purity and perfection of the Divine nature i they occasionally fluni 
out many elegant encomiums on the native beamy and excellence 
virtue ; but they founded it uot on the commands of God, nor conaertei 
it with a holy life, nor hung out the happiness of heaven as its reward, 
or its object. They sometimes talked of virtue carrying men to heaven, 
and placing them amongst the gods j but by this virtue they meant otvb 
the invention of arts, or feats of arms : for with them heaven was opea 
only to legislators and conquerors, the civilizers or destroyers of 
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vincl. This was, then, the summit of religion in the most polished na- 
ions in the world, and even this was confined to a few philosophers, 
prodigies of genius and literature, who were little attended to, and less 
mderstood by the generality of mankind in their own countries; whilst all 
the rest were involved in one common cloud of ignorance and superstition. 
At this time Christianity broke forth from the east like a rising sun, 
and dispelled this universal darkness, which obscured every part of the 
globe, and even at this day prevails in all those remoter regions,' to which 
its salutary influence has not as yet extended. From all those which it 
lias reached, it has, notwithstanding its corruptions, banished all those 
snormities, and introduced a more rational devotion, and purer morals : 
it has tauglit men the unity and attributes of the Supreme Being, the 
remission of sins, the resurrection of the dead, life everlasting, and the 
kingdom of heaven ; doctrines as inconceivable to the wisest of man- 
kind antecedent to its appearance, as the Newtonian system is at this 
day to the most ignorant tribes of savages in the wilds of America ; doc- 
trines which human reason never could have discovered, but which, 
when discovered, coincide with, and are confirmed by it ; and which, 
though beyond the reach of all the learning and penetration of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Cicero, are now clearly laid open to the eye of every 
peasant and mechanic with the Bible in his hand. These are all plain 
facts, too glaring to be contradicted, and therefore, whatever we may 
think of the authority of these books, the relations which they contain, 
or the inspiration of their authors, of these facts, no man, who has eyes 
to read, or ears to hear, can entertain a doubt ; because there are the 
books, and in them is this religion. 



PROPOSITION III. 

My third proposition is this ; that from this book, called the New 
Testament, may be collected a system of ethics, in which every moral 
precept founded on reason is carried to a higher degree of purity and 
perfection than in any other of the ancient philosophers of preceding 
ages ; every moral precept founded on false principles is entirely omit- 
ted, and many new precepts added, peculiarly corresponding with the 
new object of this rdligion. 

By moral precepts founded on reason, I mean all those, which en- 
force the practice of such duties as reason informs us must improve our 
nature, and conduce to the happiness of mankind : such are piety to 
God, benevolence to men, justice, charity, temperance, and sobriety, 
with all those, which prohibit the commission of the contrary vices, all 
which debase our natures, and, by mutual injuries, introduce universal 
disorder, and consequently universal misery. By precepts founded on 
false principles, I mean those, which recommend fictitious virtues pro- 
ductive of none of these salutary effects, and therefore, however cele- 
brated and admired, are in fact no virtues at all ; such are valor, patri- 
otism, and friendship. 

That virtues of the first kind are carried to a higher degree of purity 
and perfection by the Christian religion than by any other, it is here 
unnecessary to prove, because this is a truth which has been frequently 
demonstrated by her friends, and never once denied by the most deter- 
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mined of bet adversaries ; but it will be proper to show, that those of 
the latter sort are most judiciously omitted ; because the* have realh 
no intrinsic merit in them, and are totally incompatible with the geaiiw 
and spirit of this institution. 

Valor, for instance, or active courage* is for the most part constitu- 
tion*), and therefore can have no more claim to moral merit, than wit. 
beauty* health, strength, or any other endowment of the mind or body ; 
and so far is it from producing any salutary effects by introducing 
peace, older, or happiness into society, that it is the usual perpetrator 
of all the violences, which from retaliated injuries distract the world 
with bloodshed and devastation. It is the engine by which the strong 
are enabled to plunder the weak, the proud to trample upon the humble, 
and the guilty to oppress the innocent; it is the chief instrument wbirfc 
ambition employs in her unjust pursuits of wealth and power, and is 
therefore so much extolled by her votaries : it was indeed congenial 
with the religion of pagans, whose gods were, for the most pan, made 
out of deceased heroes, exalted to heaven as a reward for the mischief* 
which they had perpetrated upon earth, and t lie re fore with them this 
was "the first of virtues, and had even engrossed that denomination to 
itself; but whatever merit it may have assumed among pagans, with 
Christians it can pretend to none, and few or none are the occasions is 
which they are permitted to exert It : they are so for from hem? allow- 
ed to inflict evil, that they are forbid even to resist it ; they are w far 
from being encouraged to revenue injuries, that one of their first duties 
is to forgive them ; so far from beint* incited to destroy their enemies, 
that they are commanded to love them, ond to servo them to the utmost 
of their power. If Christian nations therefore were nations of Christians, 
all war would be impossible and unknown amongst them, and valor 
could be neither of use or estimation, and therefore could never hare 
a place in the catalogue of Christian virtues, being irreconcilable with 
all its precepts. I object not to the praise and honors bestowed on the 
valiant : they are the least tribute which can be paid them by those 
who enjoy safety and affluence by the intervention of their dangers awl 
sufferings ; I assert only, that active courage can never bo a Christian 
virtue, because a Christian can have nothing to do with it, Passive 
courage is indeed frequently and properly incul rated by this meek and 
suffering religion, under the titles of patience and resignation ; a real 
and substantial virtue this, and a direct contrast to the former; for 
passive courage arises from the noblest dispositions of the human muni* 
from a contempt of misfortunes, pain, and death, and a confidence is 
the protection of the Almighty : active from the meanest; from passion* 
vanity, and self-dependence; passive courage is derived from a leal 
for truth, and a perseverance in duty ; active is the offspring of pride 
and revenge, and the parent of cruelty and injustice : in short* passitc 
courage is the resolution of a philosopher, active the ferocity of a savage. 
Nor is this more incompatible with the precepts, than with the object of 
this religion, which is the attainment of the kingdom of heaven; for 
valor is not that sort of violence, by which that kingdom is to 'he taken; 
nor are the turbulent spirits of heroes and conquerors admissible into 
those regions of peace, subordination, and tranquility* 

Patriotism also, that celebrated virtue, so much practised in ancient, 
and so much professed in modern times, that virtue which so Long pre* 
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served the liberties of Greece, and exalted Rome to the empire of the 
world : this celebrated virtue, I say, must also be excluded ; because 
it not only, falls short of, but directly counteracts the extensive benev- 
olence of this religion. A Christian is of no country, he is a citizen of 
the world ; and his neighbors and countrymen are the inhabitants v of the 
remotest regions, whenever their distresses demand his friendly assis- 
tance : Christianity commands us to love all mankind, patriotism to 
oppress all other countries to advance the imaginary prosperity of our 
own : Christianity enjoins us to imitate the universal benevolence of 
our Creator, who pours forth his blessings on every nation upon earth ; 
patriotism to copy the mean partiality of an English parish officer, who 
thinks injustice and cruelty meritorious, whenever they promote the 
interests of his own inconsiderable village. This has ever been a favor- 
ite virtue with mankind, because it conceals self-interest under the mask 
of public spirit, not only from others, but even from themselves, and 
gives a license to inflict wrongs and injuries, not only with impunity, 
but with applause ; but it is so diametrically opposite to the great char- 
acteristic of this institution, that it never could have been admitted into 
the list of Christian virtues. 

Friendship, likewise, although more congenial to the principles of 
Christianity, arising from more tender and amiable dispositions, could 
never gain admittance amongst her benevolent precepts, fojr the same 
reason ; because it is too narrow and confined, and' appropriates that 
benevolence to a single object, which is here commanded to be ex- 
tended over all : where friendships arise from similarity of sentiments, 
and disinterested affections, they are advantageous, agreeable, and 
innocent, but have little pretensions to merit ; for it is justly observed, 
"If ye love them, which love you, what thank have ye ? for sinners 
also love those that love them." (Luke vi. 32.) But if they are formed 
from alliances in parties, factions, and interests, or from a participation 
of vices, the usual parents of what are called friendships among man- 
kind, they are then both mischievous and criminal, and consequently 
forbidden ; but in their utmost purity deserve no recommendation 
lrom this religion. 

To the judicious omission of these false virtues we may add that 
remarkable silence, which the Christian Legislator everywhere pre 
lerves on subjects esteemed by all others of the highest importance, 
civil government, national policy, and the rights of war and peace ; of 
these be has not taken the least notice, probably for this plain reason, 
because it would have been impossible to have formed any explicit 
regulations concerning them, which must not have been inconsistent 
vith the purity of his religion, or with the practical observance of such 
mperfect creatures as men ruling over, and contending with each other. 
For instance, had he absolutely forbid all resistance to the reigning 
lowers, he had constituted a plan of despotism, and made men slaves ; 
tad he allowed it, he must have authorized disobedience, and made 
hem rebels ; had be, in direct terms, prohibited all war, he must have 
*ft his followers for ever an easy prey to every infidel invader ; had 
e permitted it, he must have licensed all that rapine and murder with 
bich it is unavoidably attended. 

het us now examine what are those new precepts in this religion 
eculiarly corresponding with the now object of it, that is, preparing us 
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fbr the kingdom of heaven. Of these the ckief ere peerless of spirit, 
forgiveness of injuries, and charity to all men ; to these we may add 
repentance, faith, self-abasement, and a detachment from the world, all 
moral duties peculiar to this religion,, and* absolutely necessary to the 
attainment of its end. 

" Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." 
(Matt. v. 3.) By which poorness of spirit is to be understood a disposi- 
tion of mind, meek, humble, submissive to power, void of ambition, 
patient of injuries, and free from all resentment. This was so new, 
and so opposite to the ideas of all Pagan moralists, that they thought 
this temper of mind a criminal and contemptible meanness, which must 
induce men to sacrifice the glory of their country, and their own honor, 
to a shameful pusillanimity ; and such it appears to almost all who are 
called Christians even at this day, who not only reject it in practice, 
but disavow it in principle, notwithstanding this explicit declaration of 
, their Master. We see them revenging the smallest affronts by preme- 
ditated murder, as individuals, on principles of honor ; and, in their 
national capacities, destroying each other with fire and sword, for the 
low considerations of commercial interests, the balance of rivaj powers, 
or the ambition of princes. We see them with their last breath anima- 
ting each other to a savage revenge, and, in the agonies of death, plunging 
with feeble arms their daggers into the hearts of their opponents, and, 
what is still worse, we hear all these barbarisms- celebrated by histori- 
ans, flattered by poets*, applauded in theatres, approved in senates, and 
even sanctified in pulpits. But universal practice^ cannot alter the 
nature of things, nor universal error change the nature of truth. Pride 
was not made for men, but humility, meekness, and resignation, that is, 
poorness of spirit, was made for man, and properly belongs to his de- 
pendent and precarious situation ; and is the only disposition of mind, 
which can enable him to enjoy ease and quiet here, and happiness here- 
after. Yet was this important precept entirely unknown until it was 
promulgated by him, who said, " Suffer little children to come unto me t 
and forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven : Verily I 
say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall not enter therein." (Mark x- 14.) 

Another precept, equally new and no less excellent, is forgiveness of 
injuries: " Ye have heard," says Christ to his disciples, 4, Thou shah 
love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy ; but I say unto you, love your 
enemies ; bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you." 
(Matt. v. 43.) This was a lesson so new, and so utterly unknown, til! 
taught by his doctrines, and enforced by his example, that the wisest 
moralists of the wisest nations and ages represented the desire of 
revenge as a mark of a noble mind, and the accomplishment of it as one 
of the chief felicities attendant on a fortunate man. But how much 
more magnanimous, how much more beneficial to mankind, is forgive- 
ness ! it is more magnanimous, because every generous and exalted dis- 
disposition of the human mind is requisite to the practice of it; for 
these alone can enable us to bear the wrongs and insults of wickedness 
and folly with patience, and to look down on the perpetrators of them 
with pity, rather than indignation ; these alone can teach us r that such 
are but a part of those sufferings allotted to us in this state of probation 
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d to know, that to overcome evil with good is the most glorious of all 
ctories : it is the most beneficial, because this amiable conduct alone 
n pat an end to an eternal succession of injuries and retaliations ; 
r every retaliation becomes a new injury, and requires another act of 
venge for satisfaction. But would we observe this salutary precept, 
love our enemies, and to do good to those who despitefully use us, 
is obstinate benevolence would at last conquer the most inveterate 
arts, and we should have no enemies to forgive. How much more 
alted a character therefore is a Christian martyr, suffering with resig- 
tion, and praying for the guilty, than that of a Pagan hero, breathing 
venge, and destroying the innocent ? yet noble and useful as this virtue 
before the appearance of this religion it was not only unpractised, 
it decried in principle, as mean and ignominous, though so obvious 
remedy for most of the. miseries of this life, and so necessary a quali- 
ation for the happiness of another. 

A third precept, first noticed and first enjoined by this institution, is . 
larity to all men. What this is, we may best learn from this admira- 
e description, painted in the following words ; " Charity suffereth long, 
»d is kind; charity envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself; is not 
ined up ; doth not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own ; is 
»t easily provoked ; thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
joiceth in truth ; feareth all things ; believeth all things ; hopeth all 
ings ; endureth all things." (1 Cor. xiii. 4.) Here we have an accu- 
te delineation of this bright constellation of all virtues, which consists 
>t, as many imagine, in the building of monastaries, endowment of 
►spitals, or the distribution of alms, but in such an amiable disposition 
mind as exercises itself every hour in acts of kindness, patience, 
•mplacency, and benevolence to all around us, and which alone- is able 
promote happiness in the present life, or render us capable of re- 
iving it in another : and yet this is totally new, and so it is declared 
be by the author of it ; " A new commandment I give unto you, that 
i love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye also love one an- 
her ; by this shall all men know, that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
ve one to another." (John xiii. 34.) This benevolent disposition is 
ade the great characteristic of a Christian, the test of his obedience* 
td the mark by which he is to be distinguished. This love for each 
her is that charity just now described and contains all those qualities, 
hich are there attributed to it ; humility, patience, meekness, and 
meficience : without which we must live in perpetual discord, and 
msequently cannot pay obedience to his commandment by loving one 
lother ; a commandment so sublime, so rational, and so beneficial, so 
isely calculated to correct the depravity, diminish the wickedness, 
id abate the miseries of human nature, that, did wo universally com- 
y with it, we should soon be relieved from all the inquietudes arising 
om our own unruly passions, anger, envy, revenge, malice, and ambi- 
>n, as well as from all those injuries, to which we are perpetually ex- 
>sed from the indulgence of the same passions in others. It would 
so preserve our minds in such a state of tranquillity, and so prepare 
em for the kingdom of heaven, that we should slide out of a life of 
jace, love, and benevolence, into that celestial society, by an almost 
iperceptible transition. Yet was this commandment entirely new, 
ben given by him, who so entitles it, and has made k the capital dutr 
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of his religion, because the most indispensably necessary to the attain- 
ment of its great object, the kingdom of heaven ; into which, if proud, 
turbulent, and vindictive spirits were permitted to enter, they must un- 
avoidably destroy the happiness of that state, by the operations of the 
same passions and vices by which they disturb the present ; and there- 
fore all such jnust be eternally excluded, not only as a punishment, but 
also from incapacity. 

Repentance, by this we plainly see, is another new moral duty strenu- 
ously insisted on by this religion, and by no other, because absolutely 
necessary to the accomplishment of its end ; for this alone can- purfe us 
from those transgressions, from which we cannot be totally exempted 
in this state of trial and temptation, and purify us from that depravity 
in our nature, which renders us incapable of attaining this end. Hence 
also we may learn, that no repentance can remove this incapacity, but 
such as entirely changes the nature and disposition of tin* offender; which 
in the language of Scripture is called ** being burn again." Mere coo- 
trition for past crimes, nor even the pardon of them, cannot effect this, 
unless it operates to this entire conversion or new birth* as it Is properly 
and emphatically named : for sorrow can no more purity a mind cor- 
rupted by a long continuance in vicious habits, than it can restore health 
•to a body distempered by a long course of vice and iotempejaoee. 
Hence also every one, who is in the least acquainted with himself, may 
judge of the reasonableness of the hope that is in him, and of his situa- 
tion in a future state, by that of his present. If he feels in- himself a 
temper proud, turbulent, vindictive, and malevolent, and a violent at- 
tachment to the pleasures or business of the world, he may be assured, 
that he must be excluded from the kingdom of heaven; not only be- 
cause his conduct can merit no such reward, but because, if admitted, 
he would find there no objects satisfactory to his passions, inclinations, 
and pursuits, and therefore could only disturb the happiness- of otheni 
without enjoying any share of it himself. 

Faith is another moral duty enjoined by tins institution, of a species 
so new, that the philosophers of antiquity had no word expressive of this 
idea, nor any such idea to he expressed ; fur the word w**^*, or JUts^ 
which we translate faith, was never used by any pagan writer, in a sense 
the least similar to that, to which it is applied in the New Testament: 
where in general it signifies an humble, teachable, and candid dispo- 
sition, a trust in God, and confidence in his promises ; when applied 
particularly to Christianity, it means no more than a belief of this single 
proposition, that Christ was the Sou of God ; that is, in the language ot 
those writings, the Messiah, who was foretold by the prophets, and ex- 
pected by the Jews ; who was sent by God into the world to preadi 
righteousness, judgment, and everlasting life, and to die as an atonement 
for the sins of mankind. This was all that Christ required to be believed 
by those who were willing to become his disciples ; he, who does out 
believe this, is not a Christian, and he who does, believes the whole thai 
is essential to his profession, and all that is properly comprehended un- 
der the name of faith. This unfortunate word has indeed been so tor* 
tured and so misapplied to mean every absurdity, which artifice coeM 
impose upon ignorance, that it has lost all pretensions to the title of vir- 
tue ; but if brought back to the simplicity of its original signification, it 
well deserves that name, because it usually arises from the most amiable 
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dispositions, and is always a direct contrast to pride, obstinacy, and 
self-conceit If taken in the extensive sense of an assent to the evidence 
of things not seen, it comprehends the existence of a God, and a future 
state, and is therefore not only itself a moral virtue, but the source from 
whence all others must proceed ; for on the belief of these all religion 
and morality must entirely depend. It cannot be altogether void of 
moral merit -(as some will represent it,) because it is in a degree volun- 
tary ; for daily experience shows us, that men not only pretend to, but 
ictually do believe, and disbelieve almost any propositions, which best 
rait their interests or inclinations, and unfeignedly change their sincere 
opinions with their situations and circumstances. For we have power 
nver the mind's eye, as well as over the body's, to shut it against the 
Strongest rays of truth and religion, whenever they become painful to 
bs, and to open it again to the faint glimmerings of scepticism and infi- 
felity when we " love darkness rather than light, because our deeds are 
aril." (John iii. 19.) And this, I think, sufficiently refutes all objec T 
dons to the moral nature of faith, drawn from the supposition of its being 
quite involuntary, and necessarily dependent on the degree of evidence 
which is offered to our understandings. 

Self* abasement is another moral duty inculcated by this religion only ; 
which requires us to impute even our own virtues to the grace and favor 
of our Creator, and to acknowledge, that we can do nothing good by 
our own powers, unless assisted by his overruling influence. This doc- 
Urine seems at first sight to infringe on our free-will, and to deprive us 
of all merit ; but, on a closer examination, the truth of it may be de- 
monstrated both by reason and experience, and that in fact it doth not 
impair the one, or depreciate the other ; and that it is productive of so 
much humility, resignation, and dependence on God, that it justly claims 
a place amongst the most illustrious moral virtues. Yet was this duty 
utterly repugnant to the proud and self-sufficient principles of the an- 
cient philosophers as well as modern deists, and therefore before the 
publication of the Gospel totally unknown and uncomprehended. 

Detachment from the world is another moral virtue constituted by 
ins religion alone ; so new, that even at this day few of its professors 
:an be persuaded, that it is required, or that it is any virtue at all. By 
his detachment from the world is not to be understood a seclusion from 
ociety, abstraction from all business, or retirement to a gloomy cloister. 
bdustry and labor, cheerfulness and hospitality are frequently recom- 
nended ; nor is the acquisition of wealth and honors prohibited, if they 
mn be obtained by honest means, and a moderate degree of attention 
ind care ; but such an unremitted anxiety and perpetual application as 
mgrosses our whole time and thoughts, are forbid, because they are in- 
compatible with the spirit of this religion, and must utterly disqualify us 
br the attainment of its great end. Wo toil on in the vain pursuits and 
Kvolous occupations of the world, die in our harness, and then expect, 
f no gigantic crime stands in the way, to step immediately into the 
ungdem of heaven : but this is impossible ! for without a previous de- 
achment from the business of this world, we cannot be prepared for the 
■gjpiness of another. Yet this could make no part of the morality of 
'agans, because their virtues were altogether connected with this busi- 
est, and consisted chiefly in conducting it with honor to themselves, 
nd benefit to the public. But Christianity has a nobler object in view, 
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which, if not attended to, must be lost forever. This object is that ce- 
lestial mansion of which we should never lose sight, and to which we 
should be ever advancing during our journey through life ; but this by 
no means precludes us from performing the business, or enjoying the 
amusements of travellers, provided they detain us not too long, or load 
us too far out of our way. 

It cannot be denied, that the great Author of the Christian institution 
first and singly ventured to oppose all the chief principles of Pagan 
virtue, and to introduce a religion directly opposite to those erroneous, 
though long-established, opinions, both in its duties' and in its object 
The most celebrated virtues of the ancients were high spirit, intrepid 
courage, and implacable resentment. 

Impiger, iracundus, inezorabilis, acer, was the portrait of the most 
illustrious hero, drawn by one of the first poets of antiquity. To all 
these admired qualities, those of a true Christian are an exact contrast ; 
for this religion constantly enjoins poorness of spirit, meekness, patience, 
and forgiveness of injuries. " But I say unto you, that ye resist not 
evil ; but whoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other alsa." (Matt. v. 39.) The favorite characters among the Pagans 
were, the turbulent, ambitious, and intrepid, who through toils and dan- 
gers acquired wealth, and spent it in luxury, magnificence, and corrup- 
tion ; but both these are equally adverse to the Christian system, which 
forbids all extraordinary efforts to obtain wealth, care to secure, or 
thought concerning the enjoyment of it. " Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth,' 1 &c. " Take no thought, saying, what shall we 
eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall be clothed? for after 
all these things do the Gentiles seek." (Matt. vi. 31.) The chief object 
of the Pagans was immortal fame ; for this, their poets sang, their he- 
roes fought, and their patriots died ; and this was hung out by their 
philosophers and legislators as the great incitement to all noble and vir- 
tuous deeds. But what says the Christian legislator to his disciples on 
, this subject ? " Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and shall 
say all manner of evil against you for my sake ; rejoice, and be exceed- 
ing glad, for great is your reward in heaven." (Matt. v. 11.) So widely 
different is the genius of the Pagan and Christian morality, that I will 
venture to affirm, that the most celebrated virtues of the former are 
more opposite to the spirit, and more inconsistent with the end of the 
latter, than even their most infamous vices ; and that a Brutus, wrench- 
ing vengeance out of his hands to whom alone it belongs, by murdering 
the oppressor of his country, or a Cato, murdering himself from an im- 
patience of control, leaves the world more unqualified for, and more 
inadmissible into the kingdom of heaven, than even a Messalina, or a 
Heliogabalus, with all their profligacy about them. 

Nothing, I believe, has so much contributed to corrupt the true spirit 
of the Christian institution, as that partiality, which we contract from 
our earliest education for the manners of Pagan antiquity : from whence 
we learn to adopt every moral idea, which is repugnant to it ; to ap- 
plaud false virtues, which that disavows ; to be guided by laws of honor, 
which that abhors ; to imitate characters, which that detests ; and to 
behold heroes, patriots, conquerors, and suicides with admiration, whose 
conduct that utterly condemns. From a coalition of these opposite 
principles was generated that monstrous system of cruelty and benevo- 
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lence, of barbarism and civility, of rapine and justice, of fighting and 
devotion, of revenge and generosity, which harassed the world for seve- 
ral centuries with crusades, holy wars, knight-errantry, and single 
combats, and even still retains influence enough, under the name of 
honor, to defeat the most beneficent ends of this holy institution. I 
mean not by this to pass any censure on the principles of valor, patri- 
otism, or honor : they may be useful, and perhaps necessary, in the 
commerce and business of the present turbulent and imperfect state; ' 
and those who are actuated by them may be virtuous, honest, and even 
religious men: all that I assert is, that they cannot be Christians. A , 
profligate may be a Christian, though a bad one, because he may be 
overpowered by passions and temptations, and his actions may contra- 
dict his principles ; but a man, whose ruling principle is honor, however 
virtuous he may be, cannot be a Christian, because he erects a stan- 
dard of duty, and deliberately adheres to it, diametrically opposite to 
the whole tenor of that religion. 

The contrast between the Christian, and all other institutions religious 
or moral previous to its appearance, is sufficiently evident, and surely 
the superiority of the former is as little to be disputed ; uuless any one 
shall undertake to prove, that humility, patience, forgiveness, and be- 
nevolence are less amiable, and less beneficial qualities than pride, tur- 
bulence, revenge, and malignity : that the contempt of riches is less 
noble than their acquisition bv fraud and villainy, or the distribution of 
them to the poor less commendable than avarice or profusion ; or that 
a real immortality in the kingdom of heaven is an object less exalted, 
less rational, and less worthy of pursuit, than' an imaginary immortality 
in the applause of men : that worthless tribute, which the folly of one 
part of mankind pays to the wickedness of the other ; a tribute, which 
a wise man ought always to despise, because a good man can scarce 
ever obtain. 



CONCLUSION. , 

If I mistake not, I have now fully established the truth of my three 
propositions : — 

First, That there is now extant a book entitled the New Testament. 

Secondly, That from this book may be extracted a system of religion 
entirely new ; both in its object, and its doctrines, not only superior to, 
but totally unlike every thing, which had ever before entered into the 
mind of man. 

Thirdly, That from this book may likewise be collected a system of 
ethics, in which every moral precept founded on reason is carried to a 
higher degree of purity and perfection, than in any other of the wisest 
philosophers of preceding ages ; every moral precept founded on false 
principles totally omitted, and many new precepts added, peculiarly 
corresponding with the new object of this religion. 

Every one of these proposition, I am persuaded, is incontrovertibly 
true ; and if true, this short but certain conclusion must inevitably fol- 
low ; that such a system of religion /and morality could not possibly 
have been the work of any man, or set of men, much less of those ob- 
scure, ignorant, and illiterate persons, who actually did discover and 
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publish it to the world ; and that therefore it must have been effected 
by the supernatural interposition of Divine power and wisdom ; that 
is, that it must derive its origin from God. 

This argument seems to me little short of demonstration, and is in- 
deed founded on the very same reasoning, by which the material world 
is proved to be the work of his invisible hand. We view with admira- 
tion the heavens and the earth, and all therein contained ; we contem- 
plate with amazement the minute bodies of animals too small for per- 
ception, and the immense planetary orbs too vast for imagination. We 
are certain that these cannot bo the works of man; and therefore we 
conclude with reason, that they must be the productions of an Omnipo- 
tent Creator. In the same manner we see here a scheme of religion 
and morality unlike and superior to all ideas of the human mind, equally 
impossible to have been discovered by the knowledge, as invented by the 
artifice of man ; and therefore by the very same mode of reasoning, and 
with the same justice, we conclude, that it must derive its origin from 
the same Omnipotent and Omniscient Being. 

Nor was the propagation of this religion less extraordinary than the 
religion itself, or less above the reach of all human power, than the dis- 
covery of it was above that of all human understanding. It is well 
known, that in the course of a very few years it was spread overall the 
principal parts of Asia and of Europe, and this by the ministry only of 
an inconsiderable number of the most inconsiderable persons ; that at 
this time Paganism was in the highest repute, believed universally by 
the vulgar, and patronized by the great ; that the wisest men of the 
wisest nations assisted at its sacrifices, and consulted its oracles on the 
most important occasions. Whether these were the tricks of the priests 
or of the devil, is of no consequence, as they were both equally unlikely 
to be converted, or overcome ; the fact is certain, that, on the preach- 
ing of a few fishermen, their altars were deserted, and their deities were 
dumb. This miracle they undoubtedly performed, whatever we may 
think of the rest : and this is surely sufficient to prove the authority of 
their commission ; and to convince us, that neither their undertaking 
nor the execution of it could possibly be their own. 

How much this Divine institution has been corrupted, or how soon 
these corruptions began, how far it has been discolored by the false no- 
tions of illiterate ages, or blended with fictions by pious frauds, or how 
early these notions and fictions were introduced, no learning or sagacity 
is now able precisely to ascertain ; but surely no man, who seriously 
considers the excellence and novelty of its doctrines, the manner in which 
it was at first propagated through the world, the persons who achieved 
that wonderful work, and the originality of those writings in which it is 
still recorded, can possibly believe, that it could ever have been the 
production of imposture or chance ; or that from an imposture the most 
wicked and blasphemous (for if an imposture, such it is) all the religion 
and virtue now existing on earth can derive .their source. 

But, notwithstanding what has been here urged, if any man can believe 
that at a time when the literature of Greece and Rome, then in their 
meridian lustre, were insufficient for the task, the son of a carpenter, 
with twelve of the meanest and most illiterate mechanics, his associates, 
unassisted by any supernatural power, should be able to discover or in- 
vent a system of theology the most sublime, and of ethics the most per- 
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feet, which had escaped the penetration and learning of Plato, Aristotle, 
and Cicero ; and that from this system, by their own sagacity, they had 
excluded every false virtue, though universally admired, and admitted 
.every true virtue, though despised and ridiculed by all the rest of the 
world ; — if any one can believe that these men could become impostors, 
(or no other purpose than the propagation of truth, villains for no end 
but to teach honesty, and martyrs without the least prospect of honor or 
advantage ; or that, if all this should have been possible, these few in- 
considerable persons should have been able, in the course of a few years, 
to have spread this their religion over most parts of the then known 
world, in opposition to the interests, pleasures, ambition, prejudices, and 
even reason of mankind ; to have triumphed over the power of princes, 
the intrigues of states, the force of custom, the blindness of zeal, the in* 
fluence of priests, the arguments of orators, and the philosophy of the 
world, without any supernatural assistance ; — if any one >can believe all 
these miraculous events, contradictory to the experience of the powers 
and dispositions of human nature, he must be possessed of much more 
faith than is necessary to make him a Christian, and remain an unbe- 
liever from mere credulity. 

But should these credulous infidels after all be in the right, and this 
pretended revelation be all a fable ; from believing it what harm could 
ensue ? Would it render princes more tyrannical, or subjects more un- 
governable 1 the rich more insolent, or the poor more disorderly ? 
Would it make worse parents or children, husbands or wives, masters 
or servants, friends or neighbors ? Or would it not make men more 
virtuous, and consequently more happy in every situation 1 It could 
not Be criminal ; it could not be detrimental. It could not be criminal, 
because it cannot be a crime to assent to such evidence, as has been 
able to convince the best and wisest of mankind ; by which, if false, 
Providence must have permitted men to deceive each other, for the most 
beneficial ends, andjwhich therefore it would bo surely more meritorious 
to believe, from a disposition of faith and charity, which believeth all 
things, than to reject with scorn from obstinacy and self-conceit. It 
cannot be detrimental, because, if Christianity is a fable, it is a fable, 
the belief of which is the only principle which can retain men in a steady 
and uniform course of virtue, piety., and devotion, or can support them 
in the hour of distress, of sickness, and of death. Whatever might be 
the operations of true deism on the minds of Pagan philosophers, that 
can now avail us nothing ; for that light, which once lightened the Gen- 
tiles is now absorbed in the brighter illumination of the Gospel ; we 
•can now form no rational system of deism, but what must be borrowed 
from that source, and, as far as it reaches towards perfection, must be 
exactly the same ; and therefore, if we will not accept of Christiauity, 
we will have no religion at all. Accordingly we see, that those who fly 
from this, scarce ever stop at deism ; but hasten on with great alacrity 
to a total rejection of all religious and moral principles whatever. 

If I have here demonstrated the Divine origin of the Christian reli- 
gion by an argument which cannot be confuted ; no others, however 
plausible or numerous, founded on probabilities, doubts, and conjectures, 
can ever disprove it, because, if it is once shown to be true, it cannot 
be false. But as many arguments of this kind have bewildered some 
candid and ingenuous minds, I shall here bestow a few lines on those 
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which have the most weight, ia order to wipe out, or at least to diminish 
their perplexing influence. 

But here I must previously observe, that the most insurmountable, as 
well as the most usual obstacle to our belief, arises from our passions, 
appetites, and interests ; for faith being an act of the will as much as of 
the understanding, we oftener disbelieve for want of inclination, than want 
of evidence. The first step towards thinking this revelation true, is our 
hope that it is so ; for whenever we much wish any proposition to be 
true, we are not far from Relieving it It is certainly for the interest of 
all good men, that its authority should be well-founded ; and still more 
beneficial to the bad, if ever they intend to be better ; because it is the 
only system, either of reason or religion, which can give them any assu- 
rance of pardon. The punishment of vice is a debt due to justice, 
which cannot be remitted without compensation : repentance can be no 
compensation ; it may change a wicked roan's disposition, and prevent 
his offending for the future, but can lay no claim to pardon for what is 
past. If any one, by profligacy and extravagance, contracts a debt, re- 
pentance may make him wiser, and hinder him from running into further 
distresses, but can never pay off his old bonds ; for which he must be 
ever accountable, unless they are discharged by himself, or some other 
in his stead ; this very discharge Christianity alone holds forth on our 
repentance, and, if true, will certainly perform : the truth of it therefore 
must ardently be wished for by all, except the wicked, who are deter- 
mined neither to repent nor reform. It is well worth every man's while, 
who either is, or intends to be virtuous, to believe Christianity, if he 
can : because he will find it the surest preservative against all vicious 
habits and their attendant evils, the best resource under distresses and 
disappointments, ill health and ill-fortune, and the firmest basis on which 
contemplation can rest ; and without some, the human mind is never 
perfectly at ease. But if any one is attached to a favorite pleasure, or 
eagerly engaged in worldly pursuits incompatible with the precepts of 
this religion, and he believes it, he must either relinquish those pursuits 
with uneasiness, or persist in them with remorse and dissatisfaction, and 
therefore must commence unbeliever in his own defence. With such I 
shall not dispute, nor pretend to persuade men by arguments to make 
themselves miserable : but to those, who, not afraid that this religion 
may be true, are really affected by such objections, I will offer the fol- 
lowing answers, which, though short, will, I doubt not, be sufficient to 
show them their weakness and futility. 

In the first place, then, some have been so bold as to strike at the 
root of all revelation from God, by asserting, that it is incredible, be- 
cause unnecessary, and unnecessary, because the reason which he bas 
bestowed on mankind is sufficiently able to discover all the religious 
and moral duties which he requires of them, if they would but attend to 
her precepts, and be guided by her friendly admonitions. Mankind 
have undoubtedly, at various times from the remotest ages, received so 
much knowledge by Divine communications, and have ever been so 
much inclined to impute it all to their own sufficiency, that it is now 
difficult to determine what human reason unassisted can effect. But to 
form a true judgment on this subject, let us turn our eyes to those remote 
regions of the globe, to which this supernatural assistance has never yet 
extended, and we shall there see men, endued with sense and reason 
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not inferior to our own, so far from being capable of forming systems of 
febgion and morality, that they are at this day totally unable to make a 
anil or a hatchet ; from whence we may surely be convinced, that rea- 
pem, alone is so far from being sufficient to offer to mankind a perfect re- 
titgion, that it has never yet been able to lead them to any degree of 
Ctolture or civilization whatever. These have uniformly flowed from 
|kat great fountain of Divine communication opened in the East, in the 
earliest ages, 4nd thence been gradually diffused in salubrious streams, 
Ihroughout the various regions of the earth. Their rise and progress* 
Ifjr surveying the history of the world, may easily be traced backwards 
to their source ; and wherever these have not as yet been able to pene- 
trate, we there find the human species not only void of all true religious 
ftnd moral sentiments, but not the least emerged from their original 
knorance and barbarity ; which seems a demonstration, that although 
buman reason is capable of progression in science, yet the first founda- 
tions must be laid by supernatural instructions ; for surely no other 
nrobable cause can be assigned why one part of mankind should have 
■ttde such an amazing progress in religious, moral, metaphysical, and 
philosophical inquiries ; such wonderful improvements in policy, legis- 
lation, commerce, and manufactures, while the other part, formed With 
ibe same natural capacities, and divided only by seas and mountains, 
Aouid remain, during the same number of ages, in a state little superior 
lH brutes, without government, without laws or letters, and even without 
dotbes and habitations ; murdering each other to satiate their revenge, 
and devouring each other to appease their hunger. I say no cause can 
be assigned for this amazing difference, except that the first have re- . 
oeived' information from those Divine communications recorded in the 
Scriptures, and the latter hare never yet been favored with such assist- 
aaee. This remarkable contrast seems an unanswerable, though, per- 
haps, a new proof of the necessity of revelation, and a solid refutation 
rf all arguments against it, drawn from the sufficiency of human reason. 
And as reason in her natural state is thus incapable of making any pro- 
press in knowledge ; so when furnished with materials by supernatural 
lid, if left to the guidance of her own wild imaginations, she falls into 
pore numerous, and more gross errors, than her own native ignorance 
KHild ever have suggested. There is then no absurdity so extravagant, 
irtiich she is not ready to adopt ; she has persuaded some, that there is 
K> God ; others, that there can be no future state : she has taught some, 
that there is no difference between vice and virtue, and that to cut a 
Mn's throat and to relieve his necessities, are actions equally meritori- 
ms i she has convinced many, that they have no free-will #n opposition 
D their own experience ; some, that there can be no such thing as soul, 
Mr spirit, contrary to their own perceptions ; and others, no such thing 
m matter, or body, in contradiction to their senses. By analyzing all 
kings she can show, that there is nothing in any thing ; by perpetual 
afting she can reduce all existence to the invisible dust of scepticism ; 
ind, by recurring to first principles, prove, to the satisfaction of her fol- 
pwers, that there are no principles at all How far such a guide is to 
ie depended on in the important concerns of religion and morals, I leave 
o She judgment of every considerate man to determine. This is cer- 
ain, that human reason in its highest state of cultivation, amongst the 
ikilosophers of Greece and Rome, was sever able to form a religion 
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comparable td Christianity ; nor hive have all those sources of moral 
virtue, such as truth, beauty, and the fitness of things, which modern 
philosophers have endeavored to substitute in its stead ever been effect- 
ual to produce good men, and have the w selves often been the produc- 
tions of some of the worst. 

Others there are, who allow, that a revelation from God may be both 
necessary, and credible ; but all edge, that the Scriptures, that is the 
books of the Old and New Testament, cannot be that revelation ; 
)>ecause in them are to be found errors and inconsistencies* fabulous 
stories, false facts, and false philosophy : which can never be derived 
from the fountain of all wisdom and troth* To thh I reply! that I 
readily acknowledge, that the Scriptures are not revelations from God, 
but the history of them : the revelation itself is derived from God ; 
but the history of it is the production of men, and therefore the truth of 
it is not in the least affected by their fallibility, but depends on the in- 
ternal evidence of its own supernatural excellence. If in these books 
snch a religion, as has been here described, actually exists, no seeming, 
or even real defects found in them can disprove the Divine origin of this 
religion, or invalidate my argument. Let us, for instance, grant, that 
the Mosaic history of the creation was founded on the erroneous but 
popular principles of those early ages; who imagined the earth to1)e a 
vast plain, and the celestial bodies no more than luminaries hung up in 
the concave firmament to enlighten it ; will it from thence follow, that 
Moses could not be a proper instrument in the hands of Providence, to 
impart to the Jews a Divine law, because he was not inspired with a 
foreknowledge of the Copernican and Newtonian systems? or that 
Christ must be an impostor, because Moses was not an astronomer? 
Let us also suppose, that the accounts of Christ's temptation in the 
wilderness, the devil's taking refuge in the herd of swine, with several 
other narrations in the New Testament, frequently ridiculed by unbe- 
lievers, were all but stories accommodated to the ignorance and super- 
stitions of the times and countries in which they were written, or pious 
frauds, intended to impress on vulgar minds a higher reverence of the 
power and sanctity of Christ : will this in the least impeach the excel- 
lence of his religion, or the authority of its founder 1 or is Christianity 
answerable for all the fables of which it may have been the innocent 
occasion 1 The want of this obvious distinction has much injured the 
Christian cause; because on this ground it has ever been most success- 
fully attacked, and on this ground it is not easily to be defended : for 
if the records of this revelation arc supposed to be the revelation itself, 
the least defect discovered in them must be fatal to the whole. What 
has led many to overlook this distinction is that common phrase that, 
the Scriptures are the word of God ; and in one sense they certainly 
are ; that is, they are the sacred repository of all the revelations, dis- 
pensations, promises, and precepts which God has vouchsafed to com- 
municate to mankind ; but by this expression we are not to understand 
that every part of this voluminous collection of historical, poetical, pro- 
phetical, theological, and moral writings, which we call the Bible, was 
dictated by the immediate influence of Divine inspiration : the authors 
of these books pretended to no such infallibility ; and if they claim it 
not for themselves, who has authority to claim it for them 1 Christ re* 
quired no such belief from those who were willing to be bis disciples. 
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lays, u He that beiieveth on me hath everlasting life." t John vi. 47) ; 
where does he say, He that believeth not every word contained in 
Old Testament, which was then extant, or every word of the New 
lament which was to be wrote for the instruction of future genera- 
s 9 hath not everlasting life ? There are innumerable occurrences 
ted in tbo Scriptures, some of greater, some of less, some of no 
Mlance at all ; the truth of which we can have no reason to question, 
the belief of them is surely not essential to the faith of a Christian : 
ve no doubt but that St. Paul was shipwrecked, and that he left his 
k and parchments at Troas ; but the belief of these facts makes 
►art of Christianity, nor is the truth of them any proof of its author* 
It proves only that this apostle could not in common life be under 
perpetual influence .of infallible inspiration ; for, bad he been so, he 
Id not have put to sea before a storm, nor have forgot bis cloak, 
se writers were undoubtedly directed by supernatural influence in 
bings necessary to the great work, which they were appointed to 
orm. At particular times, and on particular occasions, they were 
)led to utter prophecies, to speak languages, and to work miracles ; 
in all other circumstances, they seem to have been left to the direc- 
of their own understandings like other men. In the sciences of 
try, geography, astronomy, and philosophy, they appear to have 
i no better instructed than others, and therefore were not less liable 
e misled by the errors and prejudices of the times and countries in 
;h they lived. They related facts like honest men, to the best of 
r knowledge or information, and they recorded the divine lessons of 
- master with tbo utmost fidelity ; but they pretended to no infalli- 
y, for they sometimes differed in their relations, and they sometimes 
Screed in their sentiments. All which proves only, that they did 
act, or write iri a combination to deceive, but not in the least im- 
rhes, the truth of the revelation which they published ; which de- 
ls not on any external evidence whatever. For I will venture to 
m, that if any one could prove, what is impossible to be proved, 
tuse it is not true, that there arc errors in. geography, chronology, 
philosophy, in every page of the Bible ; that the prophecies therein 
rered are all but fortunate guesses,, or artful applications, and the 
icles there recorded no better than legendary tales ; if any one could 
r, that these books were never written by their pretended authors, 
were posterior impositions on illiterate and credulous ages : all 
e wonderful discoveries would prove no more than this, that God, 
reasons to us unknown, has thought proper to permit a revelation 
dm communicated to mankind to be mixed with their ignorance, and 
tipted by their frauds from its earliest infancy, in the same manner 
rhich he has visibly permitted it to be mixed and corrupted from 
period to the present hour. If in these books a religion superior to 
luman imagination actually exists, it is of no consequence to the 
if of its Divine origin, by what means it was there introduced, or 
i what human errors and imperfections it is blended. A diamond, 
gh found in a bed of mud,, is still a diamond, nor can the dirt, which 
ounds it, depreciate its value or destroy its lustre. 
o some speculative and refined observers it has appeared incredible,, 
a wise and benevolent Creator should have constituted a world upon 
plan* and a religion, foe it on another ; that is, that be should hawi 

28* 
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revealed a religion to mankind, which net only contradicts the principal 
paisions and inclinations which he has implanted in their natures, but 
is incompatible with the whole economy of that world which he has created, 
a iiil in which he has thought proper to place them. This, say they, with 
regard to the Christian is a pparently the case ; the love of power, riches, 
honor, and fame, are the great incitements to generous and magnanimous 
actions ; yet by this institution are all these depreciated and discouraged. 
' Government esissential to the nature of man, and cannot be managed 
without certain degrees of violence, corruption, and imposition; yet 
are all these strictly forbid* Nations cannot subsist without wars, nor 
war be carried on without rapine, desolation, and murder; yet are 
these prohibited under the severest threats. The nonresistance of evil 
must subject individuals to continual oppressions, and leave nations a 
defenceless prey to their enemies ; yet is this recommended. Perpet- 
ual patience under insults and injuries must every day provoke new insults 
and new injuries ; yet is this enjoined. A neglect of all we eat and drink 
and wear, must put an end to all commerce, manufactures, and industry; 
yet is this required. In short, were these precepts universally obeyed, 
the disposition of all human affairs must be entirely changed, and the 
business of the world, constituted as it now is, could not go on. To 
all this I answer, that such indeed is the Christian revelation, though 
some its advocates may perhaps be unwilliug to own it, and such it is 
constantly declared to be by him who gave it, as well as by those, who 
published it under his immediate direction : to these he says, *' If ye 
were of the world, the world would love his own ; but because ye are 
not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you." (John xv, 19. To the Jews he declares, " Ye are 
of this world ; I am not of this world," (John viii. 23.) St. Paul writes 
to the Romans, " Be not conformed to this world," (Rom. \ii. 2) ; and 
to the Corinthians, "We speak not the wisdom of this world," (Gor. ii.6.) 
St. James says, " Know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity 
with God 1 whosoever therefore will be a friend of the world is the 
enemy of God." (Jam. iv. 4.) This irreconcilable disagreement be- 
tween Christianity and the world is announced in numberless other 
places in the New Testament, and indeed by the whole tenor of those 
writings. These are plain declarations, which, in spite of all the eva- 
sions of those good managers, who choose to take a little of this world 
in their way to heaven, stand fixed and immovable against all their 
arguments drawn from public benefit and pretended necessity, and must 
ever forbid any reconciliation between the pursuits of this world and the 
Christian institution : but they, who reject it on this account, enter 
not into the sublime spirit of this religion, which is not a code of precise 
laws designed for the well ordering society, adapted to the ends of 
worldly convenience, and amenable to the tribunal of human prudence ; 
but a Divine lesson of purity and perfection, so far superior to the low 
considerations of conquest, government, and commerce, that it takes no 
more notice of them than of the battles of game-cocks, the policy of 
bees, or the industry of ants: they recollect not what is the first and 
principal object of this institution ; that is not, as has been often re- 
peated, to make us happy, or even virtuous in the present life, for the 
sake of augmenting our hapiness here, but to conduct us through a state 
of dangers and sufferings, of sin and temptation, in such a manner, as 
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qualify us for the enjoyment of happiness hereafter. Ail other insti- " 
ions of religion and morals were made for the world, bat the char- 
eristic of this is to. be against it ; and therefore the merits of Chris- 
1 doctrines are not to be weighed in the scales of public utility, like 
se of moral precepts, because worldly utility is not their end. If 
rift and his apostles had pretended, that the religion which they 
cached would advance the power, wealth, and prosperity of nations, 
of men, they would have deserved but little credit; but they con- 
ntly profess the contrary, and every where declare, that their religion 
idverse to the world, and all its pursuits. Christ says, speaking of 
disciples, " They are not of the world e'ven as I am not of the 
rid." (John xvii. Ifx) It can therefore be no imputation on this 
igion, or on any of its precepts, that they tend not to an end which 
ir author professedly disclaims : nor can it surely be deemed a 
ect, that it is adverse to the vain pursuits of this world ; for so are 
son, wisdom and experience ; they all teach us the same lesson, they 
demonstrate to us every day, that these are begun on false hopes, 
Tied on with disquietude, and end in disappointment. This professed 
ompatibility with the little, wretched, and iniquitous business of the 
rid, is therefore so far from being a defect in this religion, that, was 
»re no other proof of its Durine origin, this alone, I think, would be 
indantly sufficient. The great plan and benevolent design of this 
pensation is plainly this ; to enlighten the minds, purify the religion, 
1 amend the morals of mankind in general, and to select the iffost 
ritorious of them to be successively transplanted into the kingdom of 
iven : which gracious offer is impartially tendered to all, who by 
rseverance in meekness, patience, piety, charity, and a detachment 
m the world, are willing to qualify themselves for this holy and 
ppy society. Was this universally accepted, and did every man 
lerve strictly every precept of the Gospel, the face of fiuman affairs 
1 the economy of the world would indeed be greatly changed ; but 
•ely they would be changed for the better; and we should enjoy 
ich more happiness, even here, than at present : for we must not 
get, that evils are by it forbid as well as resistance ; injuries as well 
revenge ; all unwillingness to diffuse the enjoyments of life, as well 
solicitude to acquire them ; all obstacles to ambition, as well as am- 
ion itself; and therefore all contentions for power and interest would 
at an end ; and the world would go on much more happily than it 
w does. But this universal acceptance of such an offer was never 
pected from so depraved and imperfect a creature as man, and there- 
« could never have been any part of the design : for it was fore- 
own and foretold by him who made it, that few, very few would 
cept it on these terms. He says, " Strait is the gate, and narrow is 
* way which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it,' 9 (Matt. 
. 14.) Accordingly we see, that very few are prevailed on by the 
pes of future happiness, to relinquish the pursuit of present pleasures 
interests, and therefore these pursuits are little interrupted by the 
ression of so inconsiderable a number. As the natural world subsists 
the struggles, of the same elements, so does the moral by the con- 
itions of the same passions, as from the beginning. The generality 
mankind are actuated by the same motives; fight, scuffle, and 
?unbte for power, riches, and pleasures with die same eagerness :• 
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Others have said* that if this revelation had reaUj beeax from Got, 
bis infinite power and goodness coold never have suffered k to hra 
been so soon perverted from its original parity, to have conthmned k i 
state of corruption throug h the course of so many aces, and at hut av 
have proved so inedecmal to the reformation of mankind. To these I 
answer, that ail this* on examination, will be found inevitable, from tat 
nature of ail reveiatioas communicated to so imperfect a creature at 
man. and from circumstances peculiar to the rise and progress of the 
Christian in particular : for when this was first preached to the Ges- 
tae nations* though they were not able to withstand the force of ds 
evidence, and therefore received it ; yet they could not be prevailed oa 
to relinquish their ohl superstitions, and former opinions, but chose 
rather to incorporate them with it ; by which means it was Deceasarirj 
mixed with their ignorance, and their learning ; by both which it was 
equally injured. The people defaced its worship by blending it whs 
their idolatrous ceremonies* and the philosophers corrupted its doctrines 
by waving mem up with the notions of the Gnostics, Mystics, and Ma- 
niciueans* the prevailing svsrems of those times. By degrees its imV 
sistibie excellence gained over princes, potentates, and conquerors to 
its interests, and it was supported by their patronage : but that patron- 
age soon e agreed it in their policies and contests, and destroyed that 
excellence by which it had been acquired. At length the meek tad 
humble professors of the Gospel enslaved these princes, and conquered 
tiiese conquerors, their patrons, and erected for themselves such a stu- 
pendous fabric of wealth and power, as the world had never seen : the? 
then propagated their religion by the same methods by which it bad 
been persecuted ; nations were converted by fire and sword, and the 
vanquished were baptised with daggers at their tin oats. All these 
events we se:- proceed from a chain of causes and consequences, which 
could nor ha%\ been bro^.or. uiLiout changing the established course of 
tilings by a co: >* nt series «. : :.::acles, or a total alteration of human fit- 
ture : whilst that continues i*> n :>, the purest religion must be corrupted 
by a conjunction with power au-i riches, and it will also then appear to 
be much more corrupted than it r* i-.\\y b : because many are inclined to 
think, that every deviation from its primitive state is a corruption: 
Christianity was at first preached by the poor and mean, in holes and 
caverns, under the iron rod of persecution ; and therefore many ab- 
surdly conclude, that any degree of wealth or power in its ministers, or 
of magnificence in its worship, are corruptions inconsistent with the 
i simplicity of .its original state ; they are offended, that modem 
i should possess tides, palaces, revenues, and coaches, when it v 
i that their predecessors, the apostles, were despicable wander- 
i or money, and walked on foot.. The apostles in- 
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deed lived in a state of poverty and persecution attendant on their par- 
ticular situation, and the work which they bad undertaken : this was 
their misfortune, but, no part of their religion, and therefore it can be 
no more incumbent on their successors to imitate their poverty and 
meanness, than to be whipped, imprisoned, and put to death, in com- 
pliance with their example. These are all but the suggestions of envy 
and malevolence, \)ut no objections to these fortunate alterations in 
Christianity and its professors ; which, if not abused to the purposes of 
tyranny and superstition, are in fact no more than the necessary and 
proper effects of its more prosperous situation. When a poor mtfn 
grows rich, or a servant becomes a master, they should take care that 
their exaltation prompts them not to be unjust or insolent ; but surely it 
is not requisite or right, that their behavior and mode of living should 
be exactly the same, when their situation is altered. x How far this in- 
stitution has been effectual to the reformation of mankind, it is not easy 
now to ascertain, because the enormities which prevailed before the ap- 
pearance of it are by time so far removed from our sight, that they 
are scarcely visible ; but those of the most gigantic size still remain in 
the records of history, as monuments of the rest. Wars in those ages 
were carried on with a ferocity and cruelty unknown to the present : 
whole cities and nations were extirpated by 6re and sword ; and thou- 
sands of the vanquished were crucified and impaled for having endeav- 
ored only to defend themselves and their country. The lives of new- 
born infants were then entirely at the ' disposal of their parents, who 
were at liberty to bring them up, or expose them to perish by cold and 
hunger, or to be devoured by birds and beasts ; and this was frequently 
practised without punishment, and even without censure. Gladiators 
were employed by hundreds to cut one another to pieces in public thea- 
tres for the diversion of the most polite assemblies; and though these 
combatants at first consisted of criminals only, by degrees men of the 
highest rank, and even ladies of the most illustrious families, enrolled 
themselves in this honorable list. On many occasions human sacrifices 
were ordained ; and at the funerals of rich and eminent persons, great 
numbers of the slaves were murdered as victims pleasing to their de- 
parted spirits. The most infamous obscenities were made part of their 
religious worship, and the most unnatural lusts publicly avowed and 
celebrated, by their most admired poets. At the approach of Chris- 
tianity all these horrid abominations vanished ; and amongst those who 
first embraced it, scarce a single vice was to be found. To such an 
amazing degree of piety, charity, temperance, patience, and resignation 
were the primitive converts exalted, that they seem literally to have 
been regenerated, and purified from all the imperfections of human na- 
ture; and to have pursued such a constant and uniform course of 
devotion, innocence, and virtue, as, in the present times, it is almost as 
difficult for us to conceive as to imitate. If it is asked, why should not 
the belief of the same religion now produce the same effects? The 
answer is short, because it is not believed. The most sovereign medi- 
cine can perform no cure, if the patient will not v be persuaded to take 
it. Yet, notwithstanding all impediments, it has certainly done a great 
deal towards diminishing the vices, and correcting the dispositions of 
mankind ; and was it universally adopted in belief and practice, would 
totally •radicate both sin and punishment But this was never expected, 
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or designed, or possible, because, if their existence did not arise from 
some necessity to us unknown, they never would bare been permitted 
to exist at all, and, therefore, they can no more be extirpated, than they 
could have been prevented. For this would certainly be incompatible 
whb the frame and constitution of this world, and in all probability, with 
that of another. And this, I think, well account* for that reserve and 
obscurity with which this religion was at first promulgated, and that want 
of irresistible evidence of its truth, by which it might possibly have been 
enforced. Christ says to bis disciples, " To you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God ; but unto them' that are without, all 
these things are done in parables ; that seeing them may see, and not 
perceive, and hearing they may hear, and not understand ; lest at any 
time they should be converted, and their sins should be forgiven them." 
(Mark iv. 11, 12.) That is, to you by peculiar favor it is given to know 
and understand the doctrines of my religion, and by that means to 
qualify yourselves for the kingdom of heaven; but to the multitude, 
without, that is to all mankind in general, this indulgence cannot be 
extended : because that all men should be exempted from sin and pun- 
ishment is utterly repugnant to the universal system, and that constitu- 
tion of things, which Infinite Wisdom has thought proper to adopt. 

Objections have likewise, been raised to the Divine authority of this 
.religion from the incredibility of some of its doctrines, particularly of 
those concerning the Trinity, and atonement for sin by the sufferings 
and death of Christ ; the one contradicting all the principles of human 
reason, and the other all our ideas of Divine justice. To these objec- 
tions I shall only say, that no arguments, founded on principles which 
we cannot comprehend, can possibly disprove a proposition already 
proved on principles which we do understand ; and, therefore, that on 
this subject they ought not to be attended to. That three Beings should 
be one Being, is a proposition which certainly contradicts reason, that 
is, our reason, but it does not from thence follow, that it cannot be true ; 
for there are many propositions which contradict our reason, and yet are 
demonstrably true. One is the very first principle of all religion, the 
being of a God ; for that any thing should exist without a cause, or that 
any thing should be the cause of its own existence, are propositions 
equally contradictory to our reason ; yet one of them must be true, of 
nothing could ever have existed. In like manner the overruling grace 
of the Creator, and the free-will of his creatures, his certain foreknow- 
ledge of future events, and the uncertain contingency of those events, are 
to our apprehensions, absolute contradictions ta each other ; and yet the 
truth of every one of these is demonstrable from Scripture, reason, and ex- 
perience. All these difficulties arise from our imagining, that the mode of 
existence of all beings must be similar to our own; that is, that they must 
all exist in time and space; and hence proceeds our embarrassment on this 
subject. We know that no two beings, with whose mode of existence we 
are acquainted, can exist in the same point of time in the same point of 
space, and that therefore they cannot be one ; but how far beings, whose 
mode of existence bears no relation to time or space, may be united, we' 
cannot comprehend : and therefore the possibility of such a union we 
cannot positively deny. In like manner our reason informs us, that the 
punishment of the innocent, instead of the guilty, is diametrically oppo- 
site to justice, rectitude, aud all pretensions to utility ; but we should 
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o remember, that the short line of our reason cannot reach to the hot* 
n of this question : it cannot inform us by what means either guilt or 
nishment ever gained a place in the works of a Creator infinitely good 
d powerful, whose goodness must have induced him, and whose power 
ist have enabled him to exclude them. It cannot assure us, that some 
ferings of individuals are not necessary to the happiness and well-being 

the whole. It cannot convince us, that they do not actually arise 
m this necessity, or that, for this cause, they may not be required of 
, and levied like a tax for the public benefit ; or, that this tax may not 

paid by one being, as well as another ; and, therefore, if voluntarily 
Bred, be justly accepted from the innocent instead of the guilty. Of 

these circumstances we are totally ignorant ; nor can our reason 
ord us any information, and, therefore, we are not able to assert, that 
s measure is contrary to justice, or void of utility. For, unless we 
lid first resolve that great question, whence came evil 1 ,we cqn de- 
le nothing on the dispensations of Providence; because they must 
cessarily be connected with that undiscoverable principle; and, as we 
ow not the root of the disease, we cannot judge of what is, or is not, a 
>per and effectual remedy. It is remarkable, that, notwithstanding 

the seeming absurdities of this doctrine, there is one circumstance 
ich in its favor ; which is, that it has been universally adopted in all 
3s, as far as history can carry us back in our inquiries to the earliest 
les ; in which we find all nations, civilized and barbarous, however 
bring in all other religious opinions, agreeing alone in the expediency 
appeasing their offended deities by sacrifices, that is, by the vicarious 
lerings of men or other animals. This notion could never have been 
•ived from reason, because it directly contradicts it ; nor from igno- 
tce, because ignorance could never have contrived so unaccountable 
expedient, nor have been uniform in all ages and countries in any 
union whatsoever ; nor from the artifice of kings or priests, in order 
acquire dominion over the people, because it seems not adapted to 
i end, and we find it implanted in the minds of the most remote savages 
this day discovered, who have neither kings nor priests, artifice nor 
ninion amongst them. It must, therefore, be derived from natural in- 
let, or supernatural revelation, both which are equally the operations of 
fine power. It may be further urged, that however true these doc- 
les may be, yet it must be inconsistent with the justice and goodness 
the Creator to require from his creatures the belief of propositions 
ich contradict, or are above the reach of that reason, which he has 
tught proper to bestow upon them. To this I answer, that genuine 
ristianity requires no such belief. It has discovered to us many im- 
tant truths, with which we were before entirely unacquainted ; and 
ongst them are these, that three Beings are someway united in the 
vine essence and that God will accept of the suffering of Christ as an 
nement for the sins of mankind. These, considered as declarations 
facts only, neither contradict, nor are above the reach of human rea- 
i. The first is a proposition as plain, as that three equilateral lines 
npose one triangle ; the other is as intelligible, as that one man should 
charge the debts of another. In what manner this union is formed, 
why God accepts these vicarious punishments, or to what purposes 
y may be subservient, it informs us not, because no information could 
tble us to comprehend these mysteries, and therefore it does not re- 
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quire that we should know or before any thing about them. * The truth 
of these doctrines must rest entirely on tty authority of those who taught 
4faem ; but then we should reflect) that those who were the sane persons 
who taught us a system of religion more sublime, and of ethics more 
perfect, than any which our faculties were ever able to discover ; but 
which, when discovered, are exactly consonant to our reason ; and that, 
therefore, we should not hastily reject those informations which they 
have vouchsafed to give us, of which our reason is not a competent judge. 
If an able mathematician proves to us the truth of several propositions, 
by demonstrations which we understand, we hesitate not on his authority 
to assent to others, the process of whose proofs we are not able to fol- 
low ; why, therefore, should we refuse that credit to Christ and his 
apostles, which we think reasonable to give to one another ? 

Many have objected to the whole scheme of this revelation as partial, 
fluctuating, indeterminate, unjust, and unworthy of an omniscient and 
omnipotent author, who cannot be supposed to have favored particular 
persons, countries, and times* with this Divine communication, while 
others, no less meritorious, have been altogether excluded from its be- 
nefits ; nor to have changed and counteracted his own designs ; that is, 
to have formed mankind able and disposed to render themselves miser- 
able by their own wickedness, and then to have contrived so strange an 
expedient to restore them to that happiness, which they need never have 
been permitted to forfeit ; and this to be brought about by the unneces- 
sary interposition of a mediator. To all this I shall only say, that however 
unaccountable this may appear to us, who see but as small a part of the 
Christian as of the universal plan of creation, they are both in regard 
to all these circumstances exactly analogous to each other. In all the 
dispensations of Providence, with which we are acquainted, benefits are 
distributed in a similar manner ; health and strength, sense and science, 
wealth and power, are all bestowed on individuals and communities in 
different degrees and at different times. The whole economy of this 
world consists of evils and remedies ; and these for the most part, ad- 
ministered by the instrumentality of intermediate agents. God has per- 
mitted us to plunge ourselves into poverty, distress, and misery, by our 
own vices, and has afforded us the advice, instructions, and examples of 
others, to deter or extricate us from these calamities. He has formed us 
subject to innumerable diseases, and he has bestowed on us a variety of 
remedies. He has made us liable to hunger, thirst, and nakedness, and 
he supplies us with food, drink, and clothing, usually by the administration 
of others. He has created poisons, and he has provided antidotes. 
He has ordained the winter's cold to cure the pestilential heats of the 
summer, and the summer's sunshine to dry up the inundations of the 
winter. Why the constitution of nature is so formed, why all the 
visible dispensations of Providence are such, and why such is the 
Christian dispensation also, we know not, nor have faculties to compre- 
hend. God might certainly have made the material world a system of 
perfect beauty and regularity, without evils, and without remedies ; and 
the Christian dispensation a scheme only of moral virtue, productive of 
happiness, without the intervention of any atonement or mediation. 
He might have exempted our bodies from all diseases, and our minds 
from all depravity, and we should then have stood in no need of medi- 
cines to restore us to health, or expedients to reconcile us to his favor. 
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seein* indeed' to our ignorance,- that this would have been more con- 
tent with justice and reason ; but his infinite wisdom has decided in 
other manner, and formed the systems, both of nature and Christi- 
ity, on other principles, and these so exactly similar, that we have 
use to conclude, that they both most proceed from the same scource^of 
ivine power and wisdom, however inconsistent with our reason they 
ly appear. Reason is undoubtedly our surest guide in all matters, which 
t within the narrow circle of her intelligence. On the subject of reve- 
tion her province is only to examine into its authority, and when that 
once proved, she has no more to do, but to acquiesce in its doctrines, 
id, therefore, is never so ill employed, as when she pretends to acom- 
odate them to her own ideas of rectitude and truth. God, says this 
If-sufficient teacher, is perfectly wise just and good ; and what is the 
ference 1 That all his dispensations must be conformable to our notions 
' perfect wisdom, justice, and goodness ; but it should first be proved, 
at man is as perfect and as wise as bis Creator, or this consequence 
til by no means follow ; but rather the reverse, that is, that the dispen- 
tions of a perfect and all-wise Being must probably appear unreasonable * 
id perhaps unjust, to a being imperfect and ignorant ; and, therefore 
eir seeming impossibility may be a mark of their truth, and, in some 
easure, justify that pious rant of a mad enthusiast, " Credo, <fuia 
ipossible." Nor is it the least suprising, that we are not able to 
iderstand the spiritual dispensations of the Almighty, whon his material 
orks are to us no less incomprehensible. Our reason can afford us no 
sight into those great properties of matter, gravitation, attraction, 
asticity, and electricity, nor even into the essence of matter itself, 
an reason teach us how the sun's luminious orb can fill a circle, whose 
amater contains many millions of miles, with a constant inundation of 
iccessive rays during thousands of years, without any perceivable 
iminution of that body from whence they are continually poured, or 
ly augmentation of those bodies on which they fall, and by which they 
•e constantly absorbed 1 Can reason tell us how those rays, darted 
ith a velocity greater than that of a cannon ball, can strike the tender- 
it organs of the human frame without inflicting any degree of pain, or 
/ what means this percussion only can convey the forms of distant 
ijects to an immaterial mind 1 or how any union can be formed between 
iaterial and immaterial essences ? or how the wounds of the body can 
ive pain to the soul, or the anxiety of the soul can emaciate and destroy 
16 body? That all these things are so, we have visible and indispu- 
ible demonstration ; but how they can be so, is to us as incomprehen- 
ble as the most abstruse mysteries of revelation can possibly be. In 
tort, we see so small a part of the great whole, we know so little of the 
elation, which the present life bears to pre-existent and future states ; 
e conceive so little of the nature of God, and his attributes, or mode of 
ustence ; we can comprehend so little of the material, and so much less 
F the moral plan on which the universe is constituted, or on what prin- 
iple it proceeds, that, if a revelation from such a Being, on such subjects 
as in every part familiar to our understandings, and consonant to our 
»ason, we should have great cause to suspect its Divine authority ; and 
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therefore, had this revelation been lets incomprehensible, it would ter* 
tajnly have been more incredible. 

But I shall not enter farther into the consideration of these abstruse 
and difficult speculations, because the discussion of them would render 
this short essay too tedious and laborious a task for the perusal of them* 
for whom it was principally intended ; which are all those busy or frUr 
persons, whose time bjhI thoughts are wholly engrossed by the pursuit) 
of business or pleasure, ambition or luxury, who know nothing of thtf 
religion, except what they have accidentally picked up by desultory 
conversation, or superficial reading, and have thence determined whi 
themselves, that a pretended revelation, founded on so strange and im- 
probable a story, so contradictory to reason, so adverse to the woM 
and all its occupations, so incredible in its doctrines, and in its precepu 
so impracticable, can be nothing more than the imposition of priest emit 
upon ignorant and illiterate ages, and artfully continued as an engm 
well adapted to awe and govern the superstitious vulgar- To talk to 
such about the Christian religion is to converse with the deaf concern- 
ing music, or with the blind on the beauties of painting. They vast 
all ideas relative to the subject, and, therefore, can never be made ft 
comprehend it To enable them to do this, their minds must be formed 
for these conceptions by contemplation, retirement, and abstraction 
from business and dissipation ; by ill-health, disappointments, an) 
distresses; and possibly by Divine interposition, or by enthusiasm, 
which is usually mistaken for it. Without some of these preparatory 
aids, together with a competent degree of learning and application, it 
is impossible that they can think or know, understand or believe, any 
thing about it. If they profess to believe, they deceive others ; if tber 
fancy that they believe, they deceive themselves. I am ready to ac- 
knowledge, that these gentlemen, as far as their information reaches, 
are perfectly in the right ; and if they are endued with good under- 
standings, which have been entirely devoted to the business or amuse- 
ments of the world, they can pass no other judgment, and must revolt 
from the history and doctrines of this religion* l * Tin* preaching Christ 
crucified was to th^ Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks fooltsW 
ness," (1 Cor. i. 23 ;) and so it must appear to all, who, like tbcro, 
judge from established prejudices, false learning, and superficial know- 
ledge ; for those who are quite unable to follow the chain of its prophecy, 
to see the beauty and justness of its moral precepts and to enter into 
the wonders of its dispensations, can form no other idea of this reveb- 
tion, but that of a confused rhapsody of fictions and absurdities. 

If it is asked, was Christianity then intended only for learned Ditto 
and profound philosophers? I answer, No. It was at first preached hf 
the illiterate, and received by the ignorant ; and to such are the pratci- 
cal, which are the most necessary parts of it, sufficiently intelligible-: 
but the proofs of its authority undoubtedly are not, because these must 
be chiefly drawn from other parts, of a speculative nature, opening u* 
our inquiries inexhaustible discoveries concerning the nature, attribute 
and dispensations of God, which cannot be understood without som* 
learning, and much attention. From these the generality of mackb* 
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must necessarily be excluded, and must, therefore, trust to others for 
the grounds of their belief, if they believe at all. And hence, perhaps, 
it is, that faith, or easiness of belief, i» so frequently, and so strongly 
recommended in the Gospel ; because if men require proofs, of which 
they themselves ure incapable, and those who have no knowledge on 
this important subject will not place some confidence in those who have, 

(the illiterate and unattentive must ever continue in a state of unbelief. 
But then nil such should remember, that in all sciences, even in the 
mathematics themselves, there are many propositions, which, on a* 
cursory view, appear to the most accute understandings uninstructed in 
that science, to be impossible to be true, which yet, on a closer exam- 
ination, are found to be truths capable of the strictest demonstration ; 
and that, therefore, in disquisitions on which we cannot determine with- 
out much learned investigation, reason uninformed is by no means to be 
depended on ; and from hence they ought surely to conclude, that it 
may be at least as possible for them to be mistaken in disbelieving this 
revelation, who know nothing of the matter, as for those great masters 
of reason and erudition, Grotius, Bacon, Newton, Boyle, Lock, Addi- 
son, and Lytic- It on, to be deceived in their belief; a belief, to which 
ihev firmly adhered after the most diligent and learned researches into 
the authenticity of its records, the completion of the prophecies, the 
sublimity of its doctrines, the purity of its precepts, and the arguments 
of its adversaries ; a belief, which they have testified to the world by 
their writings, without any other motive than their regard for truth, and 
the benefit of mankind. Should the few foregoing pages add but one 
mite to the treasures with which these learned writers have enriched 
the world ; if they should be so fortunate as to persuade any of these 
minute philosophers to place some confidence in these great opinions, 
and to distrust their own ; if they should be able to convince them, that, 
notwithstanding all unfavorable appearances, Christianity may not be 
altogether artifice and error ; if they should prevail on them to examine' 
it with some attention, or, if that is too much trouble, not to reject it 
without any examination at all ; the purpose of this little work will be 
sufficiently answered. Had the arguments herein used, and the new 
hints here dung out, been more largely discussed, it might easily have 
been extended to a more considerable bulk ; but then the busy would 
not have had leisure, nor the idle inclination to have read it. Should 
it ever have the honor to be admitted into such good company, they 
will immediately, I know, determine, that it must be the work of some 
enthusiast or methodist, some beggar or some madman. I shall there- 
fore, beg leave to assure them, that the author is very far removed from 
all these characters. That he once, perhaps,, believed as little as them- 
selves; but having some leisure, and more curiosity, he employed them 
both in resolving: a question which seemed to him of some importance— 
Whether Christianity was really an imposture founded on an absurd, 
incredible, and obsolete fable, as many suppose it? Or whether it is, 
what it pretends to be, a revelation communicated to mankind by the 
interposition of supernatural power? On a candid inquiry, he soon 
found , that the first was an absolute impossibility, and that its pre- 
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tensions to the latter were founded on the most solid grounds. In the 
farther pursuit of his examination he perceived, s*t every step, net 
lights arising, and some of the brightest from parts of it the most 
obscure, but productive of the clearest proofs, because equally beyond 
the . power of human artifice to invent, and human reason to da-. 
_ cover. These arguments, which have convinced him of the Divine 
origin of this religion, he has here put together in as clear and coocis? 
a manner as he was able, thinking they might have the same effect 
upon others, and being of opinion, that if there* were a few more tree 
Christians in the world, it would be beneficial to themselves, and by no 
means detrimental to the public. 
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LORD LYTTELTON 

ON THE 

CONVERSION OF SAINT PAUL. 



Sir, — In a late conversation we had together upon the subject of the 
iristian religion, I told you, that besides all the proofs of it which 
iy be drawn from the prophecies of the old Testament, from the ne- 
ssary connection it has with the whole system of the Jewish religion, 
m the miracles of Christ, and from the evidence given of his resur- 
:tion by all the other apostles, I thought the conversion and the apos- 
ship of St. Paul alone, duly considered, was of itself a demonstration 
Sicient to prove Christianity to be a Divine revelation. 
As you seemed to think that so compendious a proof might be of use 
convince those unbelievers that will not attend to a longer series of 
guments, I have thrown together the reasons upon which I support 
at proposition. 

In the 26th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, writ by a cotempo- 
ry author, and a companion of St. Paul in preaching the Gospel (as 
►pears by the book itself, chap. xx. v. 6. 13. 14. chap, xxvii. v. 1. Sec) 
i. Paul is said to have given himself this account of his conversion and 
'eaching, to king Agrippa and Festus the Roman governor, " My 
anner of life from my youth, which was, at the first, among mine own 
ation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews, which knew me from the be- 
inning (if they would testify) that after the strictest sect of our religion, 
lived a Pharisee. And now I stand and am judged for the hope of 
be promise made by God unto our fathers : unto which promise our 
welve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, hope to come ; for 
*hich hope's sake, king Agrippa, I am accused by the Jews. Why 
faould it be thought a thing incredible with you, that God should raise 
he dead 1 I verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things 
-ontrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Which thing I also did in 
Jerusalem, and many of the saints did I shut up in prison, having re- 
ceived authority from the chief priests ; and when they were put to 
leath, I gave my voice against them. And I punished them oft in every 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme, and being exceedingly 
nad against them I persecuted them even unto strange cities. Where- 
ipon as I went to Damascus with authority and commission from the 
hief priests, at mid-day, O king, I saw in the way a light from heaven, 
hove the brightness of the sun, shining round about me, and them which 
ourneyed with me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I beard 
. voice speaking unto me, and saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, 
rhy persecutest thou me ? It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. 
Ind I said, who art thou, Lord ? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou 
►ersecutest. But rise, stand upon thy feet ; for I have appeared unto 
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of truth and soberness, For t be kins 
whom also I speak freely ; for 1 am persuaded that i 
are hidden from him ; (or the thine was not done in a corner. tuaj 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets t I know that then betfertst. Them 
Agrippa said unto Paul, almost thou persuadest me to he a Chrbzm 
And Paul said I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were both almost and altogether such at I am, except, the* 
bond*." In another chapter, of the same book he gtres in substance 
the same account to the Jews, adding these further particulars : " Aid 
I said, what shall I do, Lord ? And the Lord said unto me, arise and 
go into Damascus, and there it Khali be told thee of all things which uv 
appointed for thee to do. And when I could not see for the jrloryof 
that light, being led by the hand of them that were with me, I came fcto 
Damascus. And one Ananias, a devout man according to the law, hat- 
ing a good report of all the Jews that dwelt there, came unto me, and 
stood, and said unto me, brother Saul, receive thy sight : and the saw 
hour I looked upon him. Ami he said, the God of our fathers hath cho- 
sen thee, that thou shouldst know his will, and see that just One, and 
shouldst hear the voice of his mouth. For thou shall he bis witness unto 
all men of what thou hast seen and heard* And now why tarries* thou I 
Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord." Acts, xxii. 10 — 16. 

In tlio 9th chapter of the same book the author of it relates the same 
story with some other circumstances not mentioned in these accounts; 
As, thut Saul in a vision saw Ananias before he came to him, c&ming 
tw, ami putting his hand on Atatp that hr might receipt his sigkL* And 
thut when Ananias had spoken io him, immediately there fell from kit 
eyes as it had been scales. Acts, ix. 18. 

And ugreoably to all these accounts, St. Paul thus speaks of himself 
in the opistles ho wrote to the several chinches he planted ; the authen- 
ticity ot which cannot be doubted without overturning all rules, by 

* Acts ix. 12. 
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hich the authority and genuineness of any writings can be proved or 
mfirmed. 

To the Galatians he says, " I certify you, brethren, that the Gospel 
hich was preached by me is not after man. For I neither received it 
f man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ, 
or ye have heard of my conversation in time past in the Jews' religion, 
)w that beyond measure I persecuted the church of God, and wasted 
: and profited in the Jews' religion above many of mine equals in my 
wn nation, being more exceedingly zealous of the tradition of my fa- 
ers. But when it pleased God, who separated me from my mother's 
omb and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
'each him among the heathen, immediately I conferred not with flesh 
id blood," &c. Gal. i. 11—16. 

To the Philippians he says, " If any other man thinketh that he hath 
hereof he might trust in the flesh, I more : circumcised the eighth day, 
r the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the He- 
■ews. As touching the law, a Pharisee : concerning zeal, persecuting 
e church ; touching the righteousness which is in the law, blameless, 
at what things were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea, 
mbdess, and I count all things but loss for the excellency of the know- 
dge of Christ, Jesus my Lord, for whom I have suffered the loss of 
I things, and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ." — 
hil. iii. 4—8. 

And in his epistle to Timothy he writes thus : " I thank Jesus Christ 
ir Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting 
e into the ministry, who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, 
id injurious; but I obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantly in un- 
elief." 1 Tim. i. 12, 13. , 

In other epistles he caUs himself an apostle by the will of God, by 
e commandment of txod our Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ, — and 
i apostle not of men, neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the 
ather, who raised him from the dead"* All which implies some mi- 
culous call that made him an apostle. And to the Corinthians he says, 
ter enumerating many appearances of Jesus after his resurrection, 
and last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time." 
Cor. xv. 8. 

Now it must of necessity be, that the person attesting these things of 
mself, and of whom they are related in so authentic a manner, either 
is an impostor, who said what he knew to be false with an intent to 
jceive ; or he was an enthusiast who by the force of an over-heated 
lagination imposed on himself; or he was deceived by the fraud of 
hers, and all that he said must be imputed to the power of that deceit; 
what he declared to have been the cause of his conversion, and to 
ive happened in consequence of it, did all really happen ; and therefore 
e Christian religion is a Divine revelation. 

Now that he was not an impostor, who said what he knew to be false 
ith an intent to deceive, I shall endeavor to prove, by showing that he 
aid have no rational motives to undertake such an imposture, mot could 
ve possibly carried it on. with any success by the means we know 
employed. 

* S Cor. i. 1. CoL LI. 1 Tim. i. 1. Gal L 1. 
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First then, the inducement to such an imposture must have been one 
of these two, either the hope of advancing himself by it in his' temporal 
interest, credit, or power ; or the gratification of some of his passions 
under the authority of it, and by the means it afforded. 

Now these were the circumstances in which St. Paul declared his 
conversion to the faith of Christ Jesus ; that Jesus, who called himself 
the Messiah, and Son of God, notwithstanding the innocence and holi- 
ness of his life, notwithstanding the miracles by which he attested, his 
mission, had been crucified by the Jews as an impostor and blasphemer, 
which crucifixion not only must (humanly speaking) have intimidated 
others from following him, or espousing his doctrines, but served to con- 
firm the Jews in their opinion that he could not be their promised Mes- 
siah, who according to all their prejudices was not to suffer in any 
manner, but to reign triumphant for ever here upon earth. His apostles 
indeed, though at first they appeared to be terrified by the death of their 
master, and disappointed in all their hopes, yet had surprisingly reco- 
vered their spirits again, and publicly taught in his name, declaring him 
to be risen from the grave, and confirming that miracle by many they 
worked, or pretended to work themselves. But the chief priests and 
rulers among the Jews were so far from being converted either by their 
words, or their works, that they had begun a severe persecution against 
them, put some to death, imprisoned others, and were going on with 
implacable rage against the whole sect. ' In all these severities St. Paul 
concurred, being himself a Pharisee, bred up at the feet of Gamaliel,* 
one of the chief of that sect : nor was he content in the heat of his zeal 
with persecuting the Christians who were at Jerusalem, but breathing 
out threatening and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went 
unto the high priest, and desired of him letters to Damascus to the 
synagogues, that if he found any of this way, whether they were men 
or women, he might bring them bound to Jcrasalem.j His request was 
complied with, and he went to Damascus with authority and commis- 
sion from the high priest^ At this instant of time, and under these 
circumstances, did he become a disciple of Christ. What could be his 
motive to take such a part ? Was it the hope of increasing his wealth ? 
The certain consequence of his taking that part was not only the loss of 
all that he had, but of all hopes of acquiring more. Those whom be 
left, were the disposers of wealth, of dignity, of power in Judea ; those 
' whom he went to, were indigent men, oppressed and kept down from 
all means of improving their fortunes. They among them who had 
more than the rest, shared what they had with their brethren, but with 
this assistance the whole community was hardly supplied with the neces- 
saries of life. And even in churches he afterwards planted himself, 
which were much more wealthy than that of Jerusalem, so far was St 
Paul from availing himself of their charity, or the veneration they had 
for him, in order to draw that wealth to himself, that he often refused 
to take any part of it for the necessaries of life. 

Thus he tells the Corinthians, " Even unto this present hour we 
both hunger and thirst, and are naked and are buffeted, and have no 
certain dwelling-place, and labor, working with our own hands. 11 
1. Cor. xv. 8. 

♦ Acts ¥11*9.98, 13. tAcUix.1,9. J Acts wri. 19. 
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In another epistle he writes to them, u Behold. the third time I am 
eady to come to you, and I will not be burthensome to you, for I seek 
tot yours, but you ; for the children ought not to lay up for the parents, 
>ut the parents for the children." 2. Cor. xii. 14. 

To the Thessalonians he says, " As we were allowed of God to be 
>ut in trust with the Gospel, even so we speak, not as pleasing men, 
tut God which trieth our hearts. For neither at any time used we filt- 
ering words, nor a cloak of covetousness ; God is witness ; nor of men 
ought we glory, neither of you, nor yet of others, when we might have 
toen burdensome, as the apostles of Christ For ye remember, breth- 
en, our labor and travel : for laboring night and day, because we would 
tot be chargeable to any of you, we preached unto you the Gospel of 
3od." And again in another letter to them he repeats the same testi- 
nony of his disinterestedness : " Neither did we eat any man's bread 
or naught, but wrought with labor and travel day and night, that we 
night not be chargeable to any of you.*" And when he took his fare- 
Fell of the church of £phesus, to whom he foretold that they should see 
dm no more, he gives this testimony of himself, and appeals to them for 
be truth of it; "I have coveted no man's silver, or gold, or apparel. 
Tea, you yourselves know, that these hands have ministered unto my , 
tecessities, and to them that were with me."t It is then evident both 
rom the state of the church when/ St. Paul first came into it, and from 
lis behavior afterwards, that he had no thoughts of increasing his wealth 
iy becoming a Christian ; whereas by continuing to be their enemy, he 
iad almost certain hopes of making his fortune by the favor of those who 
trere at the head of the Jewish state, to whom nothing could more ro- 
om mend him than the zeal that he showed in that persecution. As to 
redit or reputation, that too lay all on the side he forsook. The sect 
le embraced was under the greatest and most universal contempt of any 
ben in the world. The chiefs and leaders of it were men of the lowest 
tirth, education, and rank. They had no one advantage of parts, or 
earning, or other human endowments to recommend them. The doc- 
rines they taught were contrary to those, which they who were account- 
d the wisest and most knowing of their nation professed. The won- 
lerful works that they did, were either imputed to magic or to imposture. 
Fhe very author and head of their faith had been condemned as a 
riminal, and died on the cross between two thieves. Could the disciple 
f Gamaliel think he should gain any credit or reputation by becoming 
i teacher in a college of fishermen ? Could he flatter himself, that 
ither in or out of Judea the doctrines he taught could do him any 
tonort No ; he knew very well that the preaching Christ crucified 
hu a stumbling-block to the Jews, and to the Cheeks foolishness.^ 
le afterwards found by experience, that in all parts of the world, con- 
empt was the portion of whoever engaged in preaching a mystery so 
npalatable to the world, to all its passions and pleasures, and so irre- 
oncileable to the pride of human reason. We are made (says he to 
be Corinthians) as the filth of the world, the off-scouting of all things 
nto this day.\ Yet he went on as zealously as he set out, and was not 
shamed of the Gospel of Christ. Certainly then the desire of 'glory, 
ie ambition of making to himself a great name, was not his motive to 

* 2 Those, iii. 8. t Acts xx. S3, 34. \ 1 Cor. i. 93. § 1 Cor. iv. 13. 
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embrace Christianity. Was it then the love of power ? Power \ over 
whom ? over a flock of sheep driven to the slaughter, whose shepherd 
himself had been murdered a little before, AH he could hope from that 
power was to be marked out in a particular maimer for the same knife, 
which be had seen so bloodily drawn against them. Could he expect 
more mercy from the chief priests and the rulers, than they had shown 
to Jesus himself V Would not their anger he probably fiercer against 
the deserter and betrayer of their cause, than against any other of the 
apostles. Was power over so mean and despised a set of men worth 
the attempting with so much danger I But still it may be said, there are 
some natures so fond of power that they will court it at any risk, and be 

g leased with it even over the meanest. Let us see then what power St. 
'aul assumed over the Christians. Did he pretend to any superiority 
over the other apostles? No; he declared himself the hast of fktm, 
and less than the least of all saints* Even in the churches he planted 
himself, he never pretended to any primacy or power above the other 
apostles ; nor would he be regarded any otherwise by them, than as the 
instrument to them of the grace of God, and preacher of the Gospel, not 
as the head of a sect. To the Corinthians he writes in these words : — 
" Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I am of Paal, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ. Is Christ divided I Was 
Paul crucified for you 1 Or were ye baptized in the name ot Paul ("t 
And in another place, " Who then is Paul, and who b Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as tho Lord gave to every man?"} 
" For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and our- 
selves your servants for Jesus 1 sake." 2 Cor. iv. 5. 

All the authority he exercised over them was purely of a spiritual na- 
ture, tending to their instruction and edification, without any mixture of 
that civil dominion in which alone an impostor can find his account. 
Such was the dominion acquired and exercised through the pretence of 
Divine inspiration, by many ancient legislators, by Minos, Rhadaman- 
thus, Triptolemus, Lycurgus, Numa, Zaleucus, Zoroaster, Xamolxis, 
nay even by Pythagoras, who joined legislation to his philosophy, and 
like the others, pretended to miracles and revelations from God, to give 
a more venerable sanction to the laws he prescribed. Such, in later 
times, was attained by Odin among the Goths, by Mohammed among 
the Arabians, by Mango Copac among the Peruvians, by the Son family 
among the Persians, and that of the Xeriffs among the Moors. To such 
a dominion did also aspire the many false Messiahs among the Jews. 
In short, a spiritual authority was only desired as a foundation for tem- 
poral power, or as the support of it, by all these pretenders to Divine 
inspirations, and others whom history mentions in different ages and 
countries, to have used the same arts. But St. Paul innovated nothing 
in government or civil affairs, he meddled not with legislation, he formed 
no commonwealths, he raised no seditions, he affected no temporal 
power. Obedience to their rulers,§ was the doctrine he taught to the 
churches be planted, and what he taught he practised himself: nor did 
he use any of those soothing arts by which ambitious and cunning men 
recommend themselves to the favor of those whom they endeavor to, 

* Ephns. iii. 8. I Cod xy. 9. f 1 Cor„i. 12—17. J 1 Cor. iii, & 

4 Romans xiii. 
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subject to their power. Whatever was wrong in the disciples under 
Us care he freely reproved, as it became a teacher from God, of which 
lMmberless instances are to be found in all his epistles. And he was as 
carefcl of them when he had left them, as while he resided among them, 
lfWch an impostor would hardly have been, whose ends were centered 
fell in himsel£ This is the manner in which he writes to the Philippi- . 
*bs : " Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not in my 
presence only, but now much more in my absence, work out your own 
aahretion with fear and trembling."* And a little after he adds the cause 
why he interested himself so much in their conduct, " That ye may be 
^blameless and harmless, the sons of God in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse nation, among whom ye shine as lights in the world, holding 
forth the word of life ; that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, that I 
Ipstve not ran in vain, neither labored in vain. Yea, and if I be offered 
vpon the sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you 
fuL"t Are those the words of an impostor, desiring nothing but tem- 
poral power t No, they are evidently written by one who looked be- 
yond the bounds of this Hie. But it may be said, that he affected at 
least an absolute spiritual power over the churches he formed. I an- 
swer, he preached Christ Jesus, and not himself. Christ was the head, 
he only the minister, and for such only he gave himself to them. He 
^called those who assisted him in preaching the Gospel, his fettow-labo- 
- rtrs and fellow-servants. 

So for was he from taking any advantage of a higher education, su- 
perior learning, and more use of the world, to claim to himself any supre- 
macy above the other apostles, that he made light of all these attain- 
ments, and declared, that he came not with excellency of speech, or of 
wisdom, but determined to know nothing among those he converted save 
Jesm Christ and him crucified. And the reason he gave for it was, 
ikat their faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
^Sjf Gad.\ Now this conduct put him quite on a level with the other 
f tffjpostles, who knew Jesus Christ as well as he, and had the power of 
|^Ood going along with their preaching in an equal degree of virtue and 
ace. But an impostor, whose aim had been power, would have acted 
\ contrary part ; he would have availed himself of all those advantages, 

t would have extolled them as highly as possible, he would have set up 
iself by virtue of them, as head of that sect to which he acceded, or 
t least of the proselytes made by himself. This is no more than what 
tfeis done by every philosopher who formed a school ; much more was 
~ t Natural in one who propagated a new religion. 

We see that the bishops of Rome have claimed to themselves a pri- 
f, or rather a monarchy over the whole Christian church. If St. 
had been actuated by the same lust of dominion, it was much ea- 
* for him to have succeeded in such an attempt. It was much easier 
rto make himself head of a few poor mechanics and fishermen, whose 
or he had always been in the eyes of the world, than for the 
of Rome to reduce those of Ravenna or Milan, and other great 
9lhans,to their obedience. Besides the opposition they met with 
1 from such potent antagonists, they were obliged to support their preten- 
in direct contradiction to those very Scriptures which they were 

t 

* PhiL u. 12. f PhU. ti. 15—17. 1 1 Cor. ii. 1 , 2—5. 
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forced to ground them upon, and to the indisputable practice of the 
whole Christian cturch for many centuries. These were such difficul- 
ties as required the utmost abilities and skill to surmount* But the tiru 
preachers, of the Gospel had easier means to corrupt a faith not yet fully 
known, and which in many places could only be known by what they 
severally published themselves. It was necessary indeed while they 
continued together, and taught the same people, that (hey should agree, 
Otherwise the credit of their sect would have been overthrown ; but 
when they separated, and formed dine rent churches in distant countries, 
the same necessity no longer remained. 

N It was in the power of Su Paul to model most of the churches be 
formed, so as to favor his own ambition ; for he preached the Gospel in 
parts of the world where no other apostles had been, where Christ tra* 
not named >\]\\ he brought the knowledge of him, avoiding lo build upov 
another man's foundation*. Now had lie been sn impostor, would he 
have confined himself to just the same Gospel as was delivered by tins 
other apostles, where he had such a latitude to preach what he pleased 
without contradiction i Would ho not have twisted and warped the 
doctrines of Christ to his own ends, to the particular use and expediency 
of his own followers, and to the peculiar support and increase o J' his own 
power? That this was not done by Si. Paul, or by any other of the 
apostles in so many various parts of the world as they travelled into, and 
, in churches absolutely under their own direction ; that the Gospel 
preached by them all should be one and the same, the doctrines agree- 
ing in every particular, without any one of them attributing more to him- 
self than he did to the others, or establishing anything even in point of 
order, or discipline different from the rest, or more advantageous to his 
own interest, credit or power, is a most strong and convincing proof of 
their not being impostors, but acting entirely by Divine inspiration. 

If anyone imagines that he sees any difference between the doctrines 
of St. James, and St. Paul concerning justification by faith or by works, 
let him read Mr. Locke's excellent comment upon the epistles of the 
latter ; or let him only consider these words in the first episde to tbe 
Corinthians, chap. ix. v. 27. But I keep under my body, and bring it 
into subjection, lest that by any means, when I have Reached to others, 
I myself should be a cast away. 

If St. Paul had believed or taught, that faith without works was suffi- 
cient to save a disciple of Christ, to what purpose did he keep under his 
body, since his salvation was not to depend upon that being subjected 
to the power of his reason, but merely upon the faith he professed 1 — 
His faith was firm, and so strongly founded upon the most certain con- 
viction, that he had no reason to doubt its continuance ; how could be 
then think it possible, that while be retained that saving faith,, he might 
nevertheless be a cast away ? Or if he had supposed that his election 
and calling was of such a nature, as that it irresistibly impelled him to 
good, and restrained him from evil, how could be express any fear, lest 
the lusts of his body should prevent bis salvation ? Can such an appre- 
hension be made to agree with the notions of absolute predestination, 
ascribed by some to St. Paul ? He could have no doubt that the grace 
of God had been given to him in the most extraordinary manner ; yet 

♦ Ron. xv. 20. 
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we see, that he thought his election was not so certain, but that he might 
fall from it again through the natural prevalence of bodily appetites, if 
not duly restrained by his own voluntary care. This single passage is 
a fuif answer out of the mouth of St. Paul himself, to all the mistakes 
that have been made of his meaning in some obscure expressions con- 
cerning grace, election, and justification. 

If then it appears, that St. Paul had nothing to gain by taking this 
part, let us consider, on the other hand, what he gave up, and what he 
had reason to fear. He gave up a fortune, which he was then in a fair 
way of advancing : he gave up that reputation, which he had acquired 
by the labors and studies of his whole life, and by a behavior which had 
been blameless, touching the righteousness which it in the law.* He 
gave up his friends, his relations, and family, from whom he estranged 
and banished himself for life : he gave up that religion, which he had 
profited in, above many his equals in his own nation, and those tradi- 
tions of his fathers, which he had been more exceedingly zealous qf.i 
How hard this sacrifice was to a man of his warm temper, and above 
all men, to a Jew, is worth consideration. That nation is known to 
have been more tenacious of their religious opinions than any other upon 
the face of the earth. The strictest and proudest sect among them was 
that of the Pharisees, under whose discipline St. Paul was bred. The 
departing therefore so suddenly from their favorite tenets, renouncing 
their pride, and from their disciple becoming their adversary, was a 
most difficult effort for one to make so nursed up in the esteem of them, 
and whose early prejudices were so strongly confirmed by all the power 
of habit, all the authority of example^ and all the allurements of honor 
and interest. These were the sacrifices he had to make in becoming a 
Christian ; let us now see what inconveniences he had to fear : the im- 
placable vengeance of those he deserted ; that sort of contempt which 
> is hardest to bear, the contempt of those whose good opinion he had 
most eagerly sought, and all those other complicated evils, which he 
describes in his 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. xi. Evils, the least 
of which were enough to have frighted any impostor even from the most 
hopeful and profitable cheat. But where the advantage proposed bears 
no proportion to the dangers incurred, or the mischiefs endured, he must 
be absolutely out of his senses, who will either engage in an imposture, 
or, being engaged, persevere. 

Upon the whole then, I think I have proved, that the desire of wealth, 
of fame, or of power, could be no motive to make St. Paul a convert to 
Christ, but that, on the contrary, he must have been checked by that 
desire, as well as by the just apprehension of many inevitable and in- 
supportable evils, from taking a part so contradictory to his past life, to 
all the principles he had imbibed, and all the habits he had contracted. 
It only remains to be inquired, whether the gratification of any other 
passion under the authority of that religion, or by the means it afforded 
could be his inducement 

Now' that there have been some impostors, who have pretended to 
revelations from God, merely to give loose to irregular passions, and set 
themselves free from all restraints of government, law, or morality, both 
ancient and modern history shows. But the doctrine preached by St, 

♦PhiLui.6. t9*l«i*U. 
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Paul is absolutely contrary to all suck designs. His writingsf breathe 
nothing but the strictest morality, obedience to magistrates, order, and 
government, with the utmost abhorrence of ail licentiousness* idleness, 
or loose behavior under the cloak of religion. We'no where read hi his 
works, that saints are above moral ordinances ; that dominion or pro- 
perty is founded in grace ; that there is no difference in moral actions ; 
that any impulses of the mind are to direct us against the light ef our 
reason, and the laws of nature ; or any of those wicked tenets, from 
^vhich the peace of society has been disturbed, and the rales of morality 
have been broken by men pretending to act under the sanction of a Di- 
vine revelation. Nor does any part of his life, either before or after his 
conversion to Christianity, bear any mark of a libertine disposition. As 
among the Jews, so among the Christians, his conversation and manners 
were -blameless. Hear the appeal that he makes to the Thessalonians, 
upon his doctrine and behavior among them :— " Our exhortation was not 
of deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor in guile : ye are witnesses, and God 
also, how holily, and justly, and unblameably we behaved ourselves 
among you that believe."* And to the Corinthians he says, we have 
wronged no man, we have corrupted no man, we have defrauded no 
man. 2 Cor. vii. 2.t 

It was not, then, the desire of gratifying any irregular passion, that 
could induce St. Paul to turn Christian, any more than the hope of ad- 
vancing himself either in wealth, or reputation, or power. But still it is s 
possible, some men may say, (and I would leave po imaginable objection 
unanswered,) that though St. Paul could have no selfish or interested 
view in undertaking such an imposture, yet, for the sake of its moral 
doctrines, he might be inclined to support the Christian faith, and make 
use of some pious frauds to advance a religion, which, though erroneous 
and false in its theological tenets, and in the fact upon which it is grounded 
was, in its precepts and influence, beneficial to mankind. 

Now it is true, that some good men in the heathen world have both 
pretended to Divine revelations, and introduced or supported religions 
they knew to be false, under a notion oi public utility. But besides that 
this practice was built upon maxims disclaimed by the Jews, (who, look- 
ing upon truth, not utility, to be the basis of their religion, abhorred all 
such frauds, and thought them injurious to the honor of God,) the cir- 
cumstances they acted in were different from those of St. Paul. 

The first reformers of savage, uncivilized nations, had no other way 
to tame those barbarous people, and to bring them to submit to order 
and government, but by the reverence which they acquired from this 
pretence. The fraud was therefore alike beneficial both to the deceiver 
and the deceived. And in all other instances which can be given of 

* Thess. ii. 10. If Saint Paul had held any secret doctrines, or esoteric, (as the 
philosophers called them,) we should have probably found th»m in the letters be wrote 
to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, his bosom friends and disciples. But both the 
theological and moral doctrines aie exactly the same in them, as those be wrote to the 
churches. A very strong presumptive proof of his being- no impostor! Surely, had 
he been one, he would have given seme hints in these private letters, of the cheat 
they were carry in? on, and some secret directions to turn it to some worldly purposes 
of one kind or another. But no such thing is to be found in any one of them. The 
same disinterested, holy, and divine spirit breathes in all these, as in the otaer more 
public epistles. 

t See also S Cor. r. 1ft, and iv.1L 
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good men acting this part, they not only did it to serve good end*, but 
were secure of its doing no harm. Thus, when Lycurgus persuaded the 
Spartans, or Nuraa the Romans, that the laws of the one were inspired 
by Apollo, or those of the other by £geria, when they taught their peo- 
ple to put great faith in oracles, or ia augury, no temporal mischief, 
either to them or their people, could attend the reception of that belief. 
It drew on no persecutions, no enmity with the world. But at that time, 
when St Paul undertook the preaching of the Gospel, to persuade any 
man to be a Christian, was to persuade him to expose himself to all the 
calamities human nature could suffer. This St Paul knew; this he not 
only expected, but warnec} those he taught to look for it too.* The 
only support that he had himself, or gave to them, was, " That if they 
suffered with Christ, they should be also glorified together" And that 
** be reckoned that the sufferings of the present time were not worthy to 
be compared with that glory" Rom. viii. 17, 18. So likewise he 
writes to the Thessalonians : "We ourselves glory in you, in the 
churches of God, for your patience and faith in all your persecutions 
and tribulations that you endure ; which is a manifest token of the righ- 
teous judgment of God, that ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom 
of* God, for which oho ye suffer. Seeing it is a righteous thing with 
God to -recompense (or repay) tribulation to them that trouble you, and 
to you who are troubled ; rest with us, when the Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from heaven with his mighty angels, Sfc" 2 Thess. i. 4 — 7. 
And to. the Corinthians he says, " If in this life only we have hope in 

* Christ, we are of all men the most miserable." How much reason he 
had to say this, the hatred, the contempt, the torments, the deaths en- 
dared by the Christians in that age, and long afterwards, abundantly 
prove. Whoever professed the Gospel under these circumstances, 
without an entire conviction of its being a Divine revelation, must have 
Keen mad ; and if he made others profess it by fraud or deceit, he must 
have been worse than mad ; he must have been the most hardened vil- 
lain that ever breathed. Could any man, who had in his nature the 
least spark of humanity, subject his fellow-creatures to so many mise- 
ries ; or could one that had in his mind the least ray of reason, expose 

« himself to share them with those he deceived, in order to advance a re- 
hgion which he knew to be false, merely for the sake of its moral 
doctrines? Such an extravagance is too absurd to be supposed ; 
and I dwell too long on a notion, that, upon a little reflection, con- 
fates itself. 
I would only add to the other proofs I have given, that St. Paul could 
.-. have no rational motive to become a disciple of Christ, unless he sin- 
~ cerely believed in him, this observation : that whereas it may be ob- 
jected to the other apostJes, by those who are resolved not to credit 
tfaeir testimony, that having been deeply engaged with Jesus during his 

* Hfe, they were obliged to continue the same professions after his death, 
;fc the support of their own credit, and from having gone too far to go 

this can by no means be said of St Paul On the contrary, 

' force there may be in that way of , reasoning, it all tends to 

rince us that St Paul must have naturally continued a Jew, and an 

of Christ Jesus. If they were engaged on one side, he "was as. 

• SThess.iii.4. f Cor.vi.4, 5. Eph, *i. 10— 10. Phil. i. 18— 30. 
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strongly engaged on the other; if shame withheld them from changing sides, 
much more ought it to have stopped hjm^ who be-in g of a higher educa- 
tion and rank in life a great deal than they, had more credit to lose, and 
must be supposed to have been vastly more sensible to that sort of shame. 
The only difference was, that they, by quitting their master after his 
death, might have preserved themselves, whereas he, by quitting tbe 
Jews, and taking up the cross of Christ, certainly brought on his own 
destruction. 

As therefore no rational motive appears for St. Paul's embracing the 
faith of Christ, without having been really convinced of the truth of it: 
but t on the contrary, every thing concurred to deter him from acting thst 
part ; one might very justly conclude, that when a man tff his under- 
standing embraced that faith, He was in reality convinced of the truth of 
it ; and that, by consequence, he was not an impostor, who said what 
he knew to be false with an intent to deceive* 

But that no shadow of doubt may remain upon the impossibility of bis 
having been such an impostor ; that it may not be said, "The minds of 
men are sometimes so capricious, that they will act without any rational 
motives, they know not why, and so perhaps might St. Paul :** I ihstt 
next endeavor to prove, that if he had been so unaccountably wild and 
absurd, as to undertake an imposture so unprofitable and dangerous both 
to himself and those he deceived hy it, he could not possibly have car- 
ried it on with any success, by the means that we know he employed* 

First then Jet me observe, that if his conversion, and the part that be 
acted in consequence of it, was an imposture, it was such an imposture 
as could not be carried on by one man alone. The faith he professed, 
and which he became an apostle of, was not his invention. He was net 
the author or beginner of it, and therefore it was not in hb power to 
draw the doctrines of it out of his own imagination* With Jesus, who 
was the Author and Head of it, he had never had any communication 
before his death, nor with his apostles after his death, except is 
their persecutor. As he took on himself the office and character 
of an apostle, it was absolutely necessary for him to have a pre- 
cise and perfect knowledge of all the facts contained in the Gospel, 
several of which had only passed between Jesus himself and km 
twelve apostles, and others more privately still, so that they could be 
known hut to very few, being not yet made public by any wri lines; 
otherwise he would have exposed himself to ridicule among those who 
preached that Gospel with more knowledge than he ; and as the tcsu* 
mony they boro would have been different in point of fact, and man? of 
their doarincs and interpretations of Scripture repu^ant to his, from 
trjeir entire disagreement with those Jewish opinions in which he was 
bred up ; either they must have been forced to ruin his credit, or he 
would have ruined theirs. Home general notices he might have gained 
of these matters from the Christians he persecuted, but not exact ores- 
tensive enough to qualify him for an apostle, whom the least error, id 
these points, would have disgraced, and who must have been ruined by 
it in all his pretensions to that inspiration, from whence the apostolical 
authority was chiefly derived. 

It was therefore impossible for him to act tills part but in confederacy 
at least with the apostles. Such a confederacy was still more necessary 
for him, as the undertaking to preach the Gospel did not only require 
an exact and particular knowledge of all it contained, but an apparenf 
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power of working miracles ; for to such a power all tbe apostles ap- 
pealed in proof of their mission,, and of the doctrines they preached* 
He was therefore to learn of them by what secret arts they ao> imposed 
em the senses of men, if this power was a cheat. But ^how could he gain 
these men to become his confederates T Was it by furiously persecuting 
them and their brethren, as we find that he did, to the very moment of 
his conversion 1 Would they venture to trust their capita) eneiny With 
all the secrets of their imposture, with those upon which all their hopes 
and credit depended T Would they put it in his power to take away not 
only their lives, but the honor of their sect, which they preferred to their 
Uvea, by so Unplaced a confidence 1 Would men, so secret as not to 
be drawn by the most severe persecutions to say one word which could 
convince them of being impostors, confess themselves such to their per- 
secutor, in hopes of his being their accomplice? This is still more im- 
possible than that he should attempt to engage in their fraud without 
their consent and assistance. 

We must suppose then, that, till he came to Damascus, he had no* 
comxnunicatibn with the apostles, acted in no concert with them, and 
learnt nothing from them except the doctrines which they had publicly 
taught to all the world* When he came there, he told the Jews,, to whom 
be brought loners from the high priest and the synagogue against the % 
Christians,* of his having seen in the way a great light from heaven, and 
heard Christ Jesus reproaching him with his persecution, and command* 
ing htm to go into the city, where it should be told him what he was to 
do. But to account for his choosing this method' of declaring himself a 
convert to Christ, we must suppose, that all those who were with him,, 
when he pretended he had this vision, were bis accomplices; otherwise 
tbe story he told could have gained no belief, being contradicted by them 
whose testimony was necessary to vouch for the truth of it. And yet 
how can we suppose, that all these men should be willing to join in this- 
imposture 1 They were probably officers of justice, or soldiers, who 
baa been employed often before in executing the orders of the high 
priest and the rulers against the Christians. Or if they were chosen 
particularly for this expedition, they must have been chosen by them as 
ssen they could trust for their zeal in that cause. What should induce 
l to the betraying that business they were employed in % Does it 
. appear that they had any connection with the man they so lied for, 
) or after this time, or any reward from him for it I This is there- 
five a difficulty in the first outset of this imposture not to be overcome* 
. But further, he was to be instructed by one at Damascus. That in- 
sfeuctor therefore must have been his accomplice,, though they appeared 
Is be absolute strangers to one another, and though he was a man of an 
excellent character, who had a good report of all the Jews that dwelt at 
Damascus, and so was very unlikely to have engaged in such an impos- 
ture. Notwithstanding these improbabilities, this man, I say ,must have 
been his confidant and accomplice in carrying on this fraud, and the 
whole matter must have been previously agreed on between them. But 
bane' again the same objection occurs: how could this man venture 
to act such a dangerous part, without the consent of the other disciples* 

* The disciples of Christ were not called Christians till titer this time ; but I use 
, as most familiar to us, and to aroid circamloeution. 
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especially of the apostles, or by what means could he obtain their con- 
sent t And how absurdly did they contrive their business, to make the 
conversion of Saul' the effect of a miracle, which all those who were with 
him must certify did never happen ! How much easier would it have 
been to have made him be present at some pretended miracle fr i o^fa 
by the disciples, or by Ananias himself, when none were able to discover 
the fraud, and have imputed his conversion to that, or to the arguments 
used by some of his prisoners, whom he might have discoursed with, and 
questioned about their faith, and the grounds of it, in order to color hb 
intended conversion ! 

As this was the safest, so it was the most natural method of bringing 
about such a change; instead of ascribing it to an event which lav so 
open to detection. For (to use the words of St- Paul to Agrippa) fit* 
thing was not done in a corner * but in the eye of the world, and sub- 
ject immediately to the examination of those who would be the most 
strict in searching into the truth of it, the Jews at Damascus. Had they 
been able to bring any shadow of proof to convict luni of fraud in tbxs 
affair, his whole scheme of imposture must have been nipt in the bud. 
Nor were they at Jerusalem, whose commission lie bore, lets concerned 
to discover so provoking a cheat. But we find that, many years after- 
wards, when they had all the time and moans they could desire to make 
the strictest inquiry, he was bold enough to appeal to Agrippa in the 
presence of Festus,t upon his knowledge of the truth of his story ; who 
did not contradict him, though he had certainly heard all that the Jews 
could allege against the credit of it in any particular. A very remarka- 
ble proof both of the notoriety of the fact, and the integrity of the man, 
who, with so fearless a confidence, could call upon a king to give testi- 
mony for him, even while he was silting in judgment upon him* 

But to return to Ananias. Is it not strange, if this story had been m 
imposture, and he had been joined with Paul in carrying it on, that after 
their meeting at Damascus we never should hear of their consorting to- 
gether, or acting in consort, or that the former drew any benefit from 
the friendship of the latter, when he became so considerable among the 
Christians? Did Ananias engage and continue in such a dangerous 
fraud without any hopes or desire of private advantage f Or was it safe 
for Paul to shake him off, and risk his resentment ? There is, I tlitai, 
no other way to get over this difficulty, but by supposing that Ananias 
happened to die soon after the other's conversion* Let us then take 
that for granted, without any authority either ol history or tradition, ami 
let us see in what manner this wondrous imposture was carried on by 
Paul himself. His first care ought to have heen t to get himself owned 
and received as an apostle by die apostles. Till this was done, the bot- 
tom he stood upon was very narrow, nor could he have ^ny probable 
means of supporting himself in any esteem or credit among the disciples. 
Intruders into impostures run double risks ; they are In danger of beiti? 
detected, not only by those upon whom they attempt to practice tJjeit 
cheats, but also by those whose society they force themselves into, who 
must always be jealous of sucb an intrusion, and much more from ooc 
who had always before behaved as their enemy. Therefore, to cab the 
apostles, and bring them to admit him into a participation of ail tbfb 

* Acts xxvi. f Acts xxvL 
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mysteries, all their designs, and all their authority, was absolutely ne- 
cessary at this time to Paul. The least delay was of dangerous conse- 
quence, and might expose him to such inconveniences as he never 
afterwards could overcome. But, instead of attending to this necessity, 
be went into Arabia, and then returned again to Damascus ; nor did he 
go to Jerusalem till three years *ere past. Gal. i. 17, 18. 

Now this conduct may be accounted for, if it be true that (as he de- 
dares in his Epistle to the Galatians,) " he neither received the Gospel 
of any man, neither was he taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ"* Under such a Master, and with the assistance of his Divine 
power, he might go on boldly without any human associates ; but an 
impostor so left to himself, so deprived of all help, all support, all re- 
commendation, could not have succeeded. 

Further : We find that at Antioch, he was not afraid to withstand 
Peter to his fact, and even to reprove him before all the disciples, be- 
cause he was to be blamedA If he was an impostor, how could he ven- 
ture so to offend that apostle, whom it so highly concerned him to agree 
with and please ? Accomplice's in a fraud are obliged to -show greater 
regard to each other; such freedom belongs to truth alone. 

But let us consider what difficulties he had to encounter among the 
Gentiles themselves, in the enterprise he undertook of going to them, 
making himself their apostle, and converting them to the religion of 
Christ. As this undertaking was the "distinguishing part of his apostoli- 
cal functions, that which, in the language of his epistles, he was particu- 
larly called to ; or which, to speak like an unbeliever, he chose and 
assigned to himself; it deserves a particular consideration. But I shall 
only touch the principal points of it as concisely as I can, because you 
have in a great measure exhausted the subject in your late excellent 
book on the resurrection, where you discourse with such strength of rea- 
son and eloquence upon the difficulties that opposed the propagation of 
the Christian religion, in all parts of the world. 

Now in this enterprise St. Paul was to contend, 1st, With the policy 
and power of the magistrate ; 2dly, With the interest, credit, and craft 
of the priests : Sdly, With the prejudice and passions of the people ; 
4tMy, With the wisdom and pride of the philosophers. 

That in all heathen countries the established religion was interwoven 
with their civil constitution, and supported by the magistrate as an es- 
sential part of the government, whoever has any acquaintance with an- 
tiquity cannot but know. They tolerated, indeed, many different wor- 
ships, (though not with so entire a latitude as some people suppose,) as 
they suffered men to discourse very freely concerning religion, provided 
they would submit to an exterior conformity with established rites ; nay, 
according to the genius of paganism, which allowed an intercommunity 
of worship, they in most places admitted, without any great difficulty, 
new gods and new rites ; but they nowhere endured any attempt to 
overturn the established religion, or any direct opposition made to it, 
esteeming that an unpardonable offence, not to the gods alone, but to the 
state* This was so universal a notion, and so constant a maxim of hea- 
then policy, that when the Christian religion set itself up in opposition 
to all other, religions, admitted no intercommunity with them, but de- 

*Gd.i. IS. tCW.il 11.14. 
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clared that the gods of the Gentiles were not to be worshipped, nor any 
society suffered between them and the on It/ true God; when this new 
doctrine began to be propagated, and made such a progress as to fait 
under the notice of the magistrate, the civil power was every where 
armed with all its terrors against it. When, therefore, St. Paul under* 
took the conversion of the Gentiles, he knew very well, that the most 
severe persecutions must he the consequence of any success in his 
design. 

Secondly, This danger was rendered more certain by the opposition 
he was to expect from the interest, credit, and craft of the priests. How 
gainful a trade they, with all their inferior dependants, made of thoie 
superstitions which he proposed to destroy ; how much credit they had 
with the people, as well as the state, hy the means of them, and how 
much craft they employed in carry in^ on their impostures, all history 
shows. St. Paul could not doubt that all these men would exert their 
utmost abilities to stop the spreading of the doctrines he preached ; doc- 
trines which struck at the root of their power and gain, and were much 
more terrible to them than those of the most atheistical sect of philoso- 
phers, because the latter contented themselves with denying their prior 
ciples, but at the same time declared for supporting their practices, as 
useful cheats, or at least acquiesced in them as establishments autho- 
rized by the sanction of law. Whatever therefore, their cunning could 
do. to support their own worship, whatever aid they could draw from the 
magistrate, whatever zeal they could raise in the people, St. Paul was 
to contend with, unsupported by any human assistance. 

And thirdly, This he was to do in direct opposition to all the preju- 
dices and passions of the people. Now had he confined his preaching 
to Judea alone, this difficulty would not have occurred in near so great 
a degree. The people were there so moved with the miracles the 
apostles had wrought, as well as by the memory of those done by Jesus, 
that in spite of their rulers, they began to be favorably disposed towards 
them ; and we even find,* that the high-priest, and the council, had more 
than once been withheld from treating the apostles with so much severity 
as they desired to do for fear of the people. But in the people among 
the Gentiles no such dispositions could be expected : their prejudices 
were violent, not only in favor of their own superstitions, but in a par- 
ticular manner against any doctrines taught by a Jew. As from their 
aversion to all idolatry, and irreconcileable separation from all otber 
religions, the Jews were accused of hating mankind, so were they hated 
by all other nations : nor were they hated alone, but despised. To what 
a degree that contempt was carried, appears as well by the mention 
made of them in heathen authors, as by the complaints Josephus makes 
of the unreasonableness and injustice of it in his apology. What autho- 
rity then could St. Paul flatter himself that his preaching would carry 
along with it, among people to whom he was at once both the object of 
national hatred, and national scorn ? But besides this popular prejudice 
against a Jew, the doctrines he taught were such as shocked all their 
most ingrafted religious opinions. They agreed to no principles of 
which he could avail himself to procure their assent to the other parts of 
the Gospel he preached. To convert the Jews, to Christ Jesus, he was 

* Acts iv. 31. and v. 86. 
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able to argue from their own. Scriptures, upon the authority of books 
which they owned to contain Divine revelations, and from which he 
could clearly convince them, that Jesus was the very Christ.* But all 
these ideas were new to the Gentiles ; they expected no Christ, they 
^ allowed no such Scriptures, they were to be taught the Old Testament 
^ as well as the New. How was this~to be done by a man not even au- 
thorised by his own nation ; - opposed by those who were greatest, and 
fc thought wisest, among them; either quite single, or only attended by 
ii one or two more under the same disadvantages, and even of less con- 
?\ sideration than he ? ' 

< The light of nature indeed, without express revelations, might have* 

5[ conducted the Gentiles to the knowledge of one God the Creator of air 

*j things, and to that light St, Paul might appeal, as we find that he did.t 

^ But clear as it was, they had almost put it out by their superstitions, 

k hoping changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made 

fe like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts , and creep* 

h ing things, and serving the creature more than the Creator.^ And to 

£ this idolatry they were strongly attached, not by their prejudices alone, 

F but by their passions, whicli were flattered and gratified in it, as they 

pL ^believed that their deities would.be rendered propitious, not by virtue 

fej and holiness, but by offerings, and incense, and outward rites ; rites 

E jrhtch dazzled their senses by magnificent shows, and allured them by 

t pleasures often of a very impure and immoral nature. Instead of all this 

1* the Gospel proposed to them no other terms of acceptance with God but 

« worship of him in spirit and truth, sincere repentance, and perfect 

submission to the Divine taws, the strictest purity of life and manners, 

and renouncing of all those lusts in which they had formerly walked. 

How unpalatabje a doctrine was this to men so given up to the power of 

those lusts, as the whole heathen world was at that time ! If their phi- 

r losophers could be brought to approve it, there could be no hope that the 

r people would relish it, or exchange the ease and indulgence which those 

|- religions they were bred up in allowed to their appetites, for one so harsh 

f and severe. But might not St. Paul, in order to gain them, relax that 

t severity ? He might have done so, no doubt, and probably would, if he 

had been an impostor ; but it appears by all his epistles, that he preached 

* k as purely, and enjoined it as strongly as Jesus himself. , 

But supposing they might be persuaded to quit their habitual sensu- 
ality for the purity of the Gospel, and to forsake their idolatries, which 
St. Paul reckons amongst the works of the flesh,§ for the spiritual wor- 
ship of the one invisible God, how were they disposed to receive the 
doctrine of the salvation of man by the cross of Jesus Christ 1 Could 
they who were bred in notions so contrary to that great mystery, to that 
hidden wisdom of God, which none of the princes of this world kncw,\\ 
incline to receive it against the instructions of all their teachers, and 
tke example of all their superiors ? Could they whose gods had almost 
all been powerful kings, and mighty conquerors, they, who at that very 
time paid Divine honors to the emperors of Rome, whose only tide to 
deification was the imperial power ; could they, I say, reconcile their 
ideas to a crucified Son of God, to a Redeemer of mankind on the 

* Acts ix. M. f Acts xiv. If. xvii. 27, 28. J Rom. i. 33, 25. 
§ GaL v* 19, SO. § 1 Cor. ii. 7, 8. 
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cross ? Would they look there for him who is the image of the imnsibk 

God) the first-born of every creature ; by whom and for whom were ail 
things created thai are in heaven t and that art in earth % whether they 
be thrones, or do7ninions t or principalities , or powers ?* No, roost surely 
the natural man (to speak in the wjjrds of St. Paul, I Cor. it. 14.) re- 
ceived not these things f for they are foolishness to him ; neither could 
he know them t because they are spiritually discerned, I may therefore 
conclude, that in the enterprise of converting the Gentiles, St* Pad was 
to contend not only with the policy and power of the magistrates, and 
with the interest, credit, and craft of the priests ; but also, with the pre- 
judices and passions of the people. 

I am next to show that he was to expect no leas opposition from the 
wisdom and pride of the philosophers. And though some may imagine, 
that men who pretended to be raised and refined above vulgar prejudi- 
ces and vulgar passions, would have been helpful to him in his design, 
it will be found upon examination that instead of assisting or befriending 
the Gospel, they were its worst and most irreconcilcable enemies. For 
they had prejudices of their own still more repugnant to the doctrines of 
Christ than those of the vulgar, more deeply rooted, and more obsti- 
nately fixed in their minds. The wisdom upon which they valued them- 
selves, chiefly consisted in vain metaphysical speculations, in logical 
subtleties, in endless disputes, in high-flown conceits of the perfection 
and self-sufficiency of human wisdom, in dogmatical posit i veness about 
doubtful opinions, or sceptical doubts about the most clear and certain 
truths* It must appear at first sight, that nothing could be more con* 
tradictory to the first principles of the Christian religion, than those of 
the atheistical, or sceptical sects, which at that time prevailed very much 
both among the Greeks nnd the Romans; nor shall we find that the 
theistical were much less at enmity with it, when we consider the doc* 
trine s they held upon the nature of God and the soul. 

But I will not enlarge on a subject which the most learned Mr. War* 
burton has handled so wclLt If it were necessary to enter particularly 
into this argument, I could easily prove that there was not one of all die 
different philosophical sects then upon earth ,not even the Platooici 
themselves, who are thought to favor it most, that did not maintain son* 
opinions fundamentally contrary to those of the Gospel. And in thi* 
they all agreed, to explode us most un philosophical, and contrary to 
every notion that any among them maintained, that great article of the 
Christian religion, upon which the foundations of it are laid, and withoui 
which St. Paul declares to his proselytes, their faith would be FfiiVJ 
the resurrection of the dead with their bodies, of which resurrection 
Christ was the first-boru.§ Besides the contrariety of their tenets to 
those of the Gospel, the pride that was common to all the philosophers, 
was of itself an almost invincible obstacle against the admission of the 
evangelical doctrines calculated to humble that pride, and teach them, 
that professing themselves to be wise they became fooh r )\ This pride 
was no less intractable, no less averse to the instructions of Christ, or ■ 

* CoLL 15, 16. 

f See " The Hivmo Legation ef Moae*, 1. iiL" See also a kle pamphlet, etstitki 
*' A critical Enquiry into the opinions and practices of the ancient philosophm to** 
ccrniii" the nature of the foul, and a future state," 

J I Cor. iv. 17, 20. § CoL i. 1& \\ Rom. L tt. 
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his apostles, than that of the scribes and pharlsees. St Paul was there- 
fore to contend in his enterprise of converting the Gentiles, with all the 
opposition that could be made to it by all the different sects of philoso- 
phers. And how formidable an opposition this was, let those consider 
who are acquainted from history with the great credit those sects had 
obtained at that time in the world, a credit even superior to that of the 
priests. Whoever pretended to learning or virtue was their disciple ; 
the greatest magistrates, generals, kings, ranged themselves under their 
discipline, were trained up in their schools, and professed the opinions 
they taught. 

All these sects made it a maxim not to disturb the popular worship, 
or established religion ; but under those limitations they taught very 
freely whatever they pleased, and no religious opinions were more 
warmly supported, than those they delivered were by their followers. 
The Christian religion at once overturned their several systems, taught 
a morality more perfect than theirs, and established it upon higher and 
much stronger foundations, mortified their pride, confounded their learn- 
ing, discovered their ignorance, ruined their credit. Against such an 
enemy what would they not do? Would not they exert the whole 
power of their rhetoric, the whole art of their logic, their influence over 
the people, their interest with the great, to discredit a novelty so alarm- 
ing to them all? If St. Paul had had nothing to trust to but his own 
natural faculties, his own understanding, knowledge, and eloquence,* 
could he have hoped to be singly a match for all theirs united, against 
him ? ' Could a teacher unheard of before, from an obscure and un- 
learned part of the world, have withstood the authority of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Epicurus, Zeno, Arce Glaus, Carneades, and all the great names 
which held the first rank of human wisdom 1 He might as well have 
attempted alone or with the help of Barnabas and Silas and Timotheus 
and Titus, to have erected a monarchy, upon the ruins of all the several 
states then in the world, as to have erected Christianity upon the de- 
struction of all the several sects of philosophy, which reigned in the 
minds of the tientiles, among whom he preached, particularly the 
Greeks and the Romans. * 

Having thus proved, as I think, that in the work of converting the 
Gentiles, St. Paul could have no assistance, but was sure on the con- 
trary of the utmost repugnance and opposition to it imaginable from the 
magistrates, from the priests, from the people, and from the philoso- 
phers ; it necessarily follows, that to succeed in that work he must have 
called in some extraordinary aid, some stronger power than that of rea- 
son and argument. Accordingly we find, he tells the Corinthians, that 
his speech and preaching teas not with enticing words of man's wisdom 
but in demonstration of the Spirit, and of power. ,* And to the Thessa- 
lonians lie says, Our Gospel came not unto you in word only, but also 
in power, and in the Holy Ghost A It was to the efficacy of the Divine 
Power that he ascribed all his success in those countries, and wherever 
else he planted the Gospel of Christ. If that power really went with 
him, it would enable him to overcome all those difficulties that obstructed 
his enterprise, but then he was not an impostor : our inquiry therefore 
must be whether (supposing him to have been an impostor) he could by 
pretending to miracles have overcome all those difficulties, and carried 
on his work with success 1 

* lCor.il 4. 1 lThesfcuC. 
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Now to give miracles, falsely pretended to, any reputation, two cir- 
cumstances are principally necessary, an apt disposition in those whom 
they are designed to impose upon, and a powerful confederacy to carry 
od, and abet the cheat Both these circumstances, or at least one of 
them, have always accompanied all the false miracles ancient, and mod- 
ern, which have obtained any credit among mankind. To both these 
was owing the general faith of the heathen world -in oracles, auspices, 
augeries, and other impostures, by which the priests combined with the 
magistrates, supported the national worship, and deluded a people pre- 
possessed in' their favor, and willing to be deceived. Both the same 
causes likewise co-operate in the belief that is given to Popish miracles 
among those of their own church. But neither of these assisted St. Paul. 
What prepossession could there have been in the minds of the Gentiles, 
either in favor of him, or the doctrines he taught 1 Or, rather, what 
prepossessions could be stronger than those, which they undoubtedly bad 
against both? If he had remained in Judea, it might have been sug- 
gested by unbelievers, that the Jews were a credulous people apt to seek 
after miracles, and to afford them an easy belief; and that the fame of 
those said to be done by Jesus himself, and by his apostles, before Paul 
declared his conversion, had predisposed their minds, and warmed their 
imaginations to the admission of others supposed to be wrought by the 
same power. 

The signal miracle of the apostles speaking with tongues on the day 
of Pentecost had made three thousand converts ; that of healing the lame 
man at the gate of the temple five thousand more.* Nay such was the 
faith of the multitude, that they brought forth the sick into the streets, 
and laid them on beds and couches, that at the least the shadow of Peter 
passing by might overshadow some of them.\ Here was therefore a 
good foundation laid for Paul to proceed upon in pretending to similar 
miraculous works; though the priests and the rulers were hardened 
against them, the people were inclined to give credit to them, and there 
was reason to hope for success among them both at Jerusalem, and in 
all the regions belonging to the Jews. But no such dispositions were to 
be found in the Gentiles. There was among them no matter prepared 
for imposture to work upon, no knowledge of Christ, no thought of his 
power, or of the power of those who came in his name. Thus when at 
Lystra St. Paul healed the man who was a cripple from his birth,} so 
far were the people there from supposing that he could be able to do 
such a thing as an apostle of (Christ, or by any virtue derived from him, 
that they took Paul and Barnabas to be gods of their own come down 
in the likeness of men, and w r ould have sacrificed to them as such. 

Now I ask, did the citizens of Lystra concur in this matter to the de- 
ceiving of themselves ? Were their imaginations overheated with any 
conceits of a miraculous power belonging to Paul, which could dispose 
them to think he worked such a miracle when he did not 1 As the con- 
trary is evident, so in all other places to which he carried the Gospel it 
may be proved to demonstration, that he could find no disposition, no 
aptness, no bias to aid his imposture, if the miracles, by which he every 
where confirmed his preaching, had not been true. 

On the other hand let us examine, whether without the advantage of 
such an assistance there was any confederacy strong enough to impose 
his false miracles upon the Gentiles, who were both unprepared and un- 

♦ Avis ii. 41. iv. 4. 1 Acts v. 15. J Acts xiv. 
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disposed to receive them. The contrary is apparent. He was in no 
combination with their priests or their magistrates ; no sect or parti/ 
among them gave him any help; all eyes were open and watchful to 
detect his impostures, all hands ready to punish him as soon as detected. 
Had he remained in Jucjea, he would at least have had many confede- 
rates, all the apostles, all the disciples of Christ, at that time pretty nu- 
merous ; but in preaching to the Gentiles he was often alone, never 
with more than two or throe companions, or followers. Was this a con- 
federacy powerful enough to carry on such a cheat, in so many different 
parts of the world, against the united opposition of the magistrates, 
priests, philosophers, people, all combined to detect and expose their 
frauds ? 

Let it be also considered, that those upon whom they practised these 
arts were not a gross or ignorant people, apt to mistake any uncommon 
operations of nature, or juggling tricks, for miraculous acts. The 
churches planted by St. Paul were in. the most enlightened parts of the 
world, among the Greeks of Asia and Europe, among the Romans, in 
the midst of science, philosophy, freedom of thought, and in an age 
more inquisitively curious into the powers of nature, and less inclined 
to credit religious frauds than any before it. Nor were they only the 
lowest of the people that ho converted. Sergius Paulus, the proconsul 
of Paphos, Erastus,* chamberlain of Corinth, and Dionysius, the Areo- 
pagite, were his proselytes. 

Upon the whole it appears beyond contradiction, that his pretension 
to miracles was not assisted by the disposition of those whom he de- 
signed to convert by those means, nor by any powerful confederacy to 
carry on, and abet the cheat, without both which concurring circumstances, 
or one at least, no such pretension was ever supported with any success. 

Both these circumstances concurred even in the late fa moils miracles 
supposed to be done at Abbe Paris's tomb. They had not indeed the 
support of the goverment, and for that reason appear to deserve more 
attention than other Popish miracles ; but they were supported by all the 
Janesenists, a very powerful and numerous party in France, made up 
partly of wise and able men, partly of bigots and enthusiasts. All 
these confederated together to give credit to miracles, said to be worked 
in behalf of their party : and those who believed them were strongly 
disposed to that belief. And yet, with these advantages, how easily 
were they suppressed ! Only by walling up that part of the church, 
where the tomb of the saint, who was supposed to work them, was 
placed ! Soon after this was done, a paper was fixed on the wall with 
this inscription : 

De p:ir le roy defense a Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu. 

By command of the king, God is forbidden to work any more 
miracles here. The pasquinade was a witty one, but the event turned the 
point of it against the party by which it was made : for if God had 
really, worked any miracles there, could this absurd prohibition have 
taken effect 1 Would he have suffered his purpose to be defeated by 
building a walM When all tho apostles were shut up in prison to hinder 
their working of miracles, the angel of the Lord opened the prison doors, 
mad let them out t But tho power of Abbe Paris could neither throw 

* OfcwtfjMt 'r mXcwf , Treasurer or bailiff of a city. t Acts v. 16—26. 
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down the wall that excluded his votaries, nor operate through thai 
impediment. And yet his miracles are often compared with, and 
opposed by unbeliever to those of Christ and his apostles, wbicfa is Uw? 
reason' of my having taken this particular notice of them here- But to 
go back to the times nearer to St. Paul's. There is in Lucia a am 
account of a very extraordinary and successful imposture carried on in 
his days, by one Alexander of P on his, who introduced a new god iota 
that country, whose prophet he called himself, and iu whose name be 
pretended to miracles, and delivered oracles, by which he acquired great 
wealth and power. All the arts by which this cheat was managed are 
laid open by Lucian, and nothing can better point out the difference 
between imposture and truth, than to observe the different conduct of 
this man and St. Paul. Alexander made no alteration in the retigiw 
established in Pontus before ; he only grafted his own upon it ; aw! 
spared no pains to interest in the success of it the whole heathen priest- 
hood, not only hi Pontus, but all over the world, sending great numbers 
of those who came to consult him to other oracles, that were at that 
time in the highest vogue ; by which means he engaged them all to support 
the reputation of his, and abet his imposture. He spoke with the great- 
est respect of all the sects of philosophy, except the Epicureans, who 
from their principles he was sure would deride and oppose his fraud ; 
for though they presumed not to innovate, and overturn established 
religions, yet they very freely attacked and exposed all innovations that 
were introduced under the name of religion, and had not the authority 
of a legal establishment. To get the better of their opposition, as well 
as that of the Christians, he called in the aid of persecution and force, 
exciting the people against them, and answering objections with stones. 
That he might be sure to get money enough he delivered this oracle in 
the name of his god : / command you to grace with gifts my prophet 
and minister ; for I have no regard for riches myself but the greattst 
for my prophet. And he shared the gains that he made, which were 
immense, among an infinite number of associates, and instruments, whom 
he employed in carrying on and supporting his fraud. When any de- 
clared themselves to be his enemies, against whom he durst not proceed 
by open force, he endeavored to gain them by blandishments, and hav- 
ing got them into his power, to destroy them by secret ways ; which arts 
he practised against Lucian himself. Others he kept in awe and de- 
pendence upon him, by detaining in his own hands the written questions 
they had proposed to his god upon state affairs ; and as these generally 
came from men of the greatest power and rank, his being possessed of 
them was of infinite service to him, and made him master of ail their 
credit and of no little part of their wealth. 

He obtained the protection and friendship of Rutilianus, a great 
Roman general, by flattering him with promises of a very long life, and 
exaltation to deity after his death ; aud at last having quite turned his 
head, enjoined him by an oracle to marry his daughter, whom he pre- 
tended to have had by the moon : which command Rutilianus obeyed, 
and by his alliance secured this impostor from any danger of punish- 
ment ; the Roman governor of Bithynia and Pontus excusing himself 
on that account from doing justice upon him, when Lucian and several 
others offered themselves to be his accusers. 

He never quitted that ignorant and barbarous country, which he had 
made choice of at first as the fittest place to play bis tricks in undis- 
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covered ; bat residing himself among those superstitions and credulous 
people, extended his fame to a great distance by* the emissaries which 
be employed all over the world, especially at Rome, who did not pre- 
tend themselves to work any miracles, but only promulgated his, and 
gave him intelligence of all that it was useful for him to know. 

These were the methods by which this remarkable fraud was conducted, 
every one of which is directly opposite to all those used by St. Paul in 
preaching the gospel ; and yet such methods alone could give success 
to a cheat of this kind. I will not mention the many debaucheries, and. 
wicked enormities, committed by this false prophet under the mask of 
religion, which is another characteristic difference between him and St. 
p Paul ; nor the ambiguous answers, cunning evasions, and juggling arti- 
£ fices which he made use of, in all which it is easy to see the evident 
I marks of an imposture, as well as in the objects he plainly appears to 
; have had in view. That which I chiefly insist upon is the strong con- 
federacy with which he took care to support his pretension to miracu- 
lous powers, and the apt disposition in those he imposed upon to concur 
and assist in deceiving themselves ; advantages entirely wanting to the 
' apostle of Christ. / 

^ From all this I think it may be concluded, that no human means em* 
ployed by St. Paul in his design of converting the Gentiles, were or 
could be adequate to the great difficulties he had to contend with, or to 
the success that we know attended his work ; and we can in reason 
ascribe that success to no other cause, but the power of God going 
along with and aiding his ministry, because no other was equal to the effect. 
Having then shown that St. Paul had no rational motives to become 
an apostle of Christ, without being himself convinced of the truth of 
that gospel he preached, and that, had he engaged in such an imposture 
without any rational motives, he would have had no possible means to 
;-. carry it on witfi any success; having also brought reasons of a very 
strong nature, to make it appear, that the success he undoubtedly had 
ia preaching the gospel was an effect of the Divine power attending his 
ministry, I might rest all my proof of the Christian religion being a 

* Divine revelation upon the arguments drawn from this head alone. But 
to consider this subject in all possible lights, I shall pursue the proposi- 
tion which I set out with through each of its several parts ; ana having 

* proved, as I hope, to the conviction of any impartial man, that St. 
Paul was not an impostor, who said what he knew to be false with an 
intent to deceive, I come next to consider whether he was an enthusiast ', 
who by die force of an overheated imagination imposed upon himself. 

Now these are the ingredients of which enthusiasm is generally com- 
posed ; great heat of temper, -melancholy, ignorance, credulity, and 
vanity, or self conceit. That the first of these qualities was iu St. Paul 
may be concluded from that fervor of zeal with which he acted both as a 
Jew and Christian, in maintaining that which he thought to be right ; 
and hence, I suppose, as well as from the impossibility ot his having 
been an impostor, some unbelievers have chosen to consider him as an 
enthusiast. But this quality alone, will not be sufficient to prove him 
to have been so, in the opinion of any reasonable man. The same 
temper has been common to others, who undoubtedly were not enthusi- 
asts, ta the Gracchi, to Cato, to Brutus, to many more among the best 
and wisest of men. Nor does it appear that this disposition had such a 
mastery over the mind of St Paul, that he was not able at all times 
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rule and conrtol it by the dictates of reason. On the contrary he was 
so much the master of it, as, in matters of an indifferent nature, 10 
become all things to all men* bending his notions and manners to 
theirs, so far as his duty to God would permit, with the most pliant 
condescension; a conduct neither compatible with the stiffness of a 
bigot, nor the violent impulses of fanatic delusions, His zeal was 
eager and warm but tempered with prudence, and even with the emp- 
ties and decorums of life, as appears by his behavior to Agrippa, Festus, 
ana* Felix; not the blind, inconsiderate, indcreni zeal of an enthusiast. 

Let us now see if any one of those other qualities which I have kid 
down, as disposing the mind to enthusiasm, and as being character!*- 
tical of it, belong to St. Paul. First as to melancholy, winch of all dis- 
positions of body or mind is must prone to enthusiasm,! it neither 
appears by his writings, nor by any thing told of him in the Ads of the 
Apostles, nor by any other evidence, that Sfc Paul was inclined to it 
more than other men. Though he was full of remorse for his former 
ignorant persecution of the church of Christ, we read of no gloomy 
penances, no extravagant mortification, such as the Brahmins, the Jau- 
gues, the monks of La Trappe, and other melancholy enthusiasts inflict 
on themselves. His holiness only consisted in the simplicity of a good 
life, and the unwearied performance of those apostolical duties to which 
he was called. The sufferings he met with on that account he cheer- 
fully bore, and even rejoiced in them for the love of Christ Jesus, but 
he brought none on himself; we find on the contrary, that he pleaded 
the privilege of a Roman citizen to avoid being whipped. I could men- 
tion more instances of his having used the best methods that prudence 
could suggest, to escape danger, and shun persecution, whenever it 
could be done without betraying the dutv of his office or the honor 
of God. 

A remarkable instance of this appears in his conduct among the 
Athenians. There was at Athens a law which made it capital to intro- 
duce or teach any new gods in their state.f Therefore when Paul was 
preaching Jesus and the resurrection to the Athenians, some of tbem 
carried him before the court of Areopagus (the ordinary judges ol 
criminal matters, and in a particular manner entrusted with the' care of 
religion,) as having broken this law, and bein<r a setter forth of Strang 
gods. Now in this case an impostor would have retracted his doctrine 
to save his life, and an enthusiast would have lost his life without trying 
to save it by innocent means. St. Paul did neither the one nor the 
other ; he availed himself of an altar which he had found in the city, 
inscribed to the unknown God, and pleaded that he did not propose V) 
them the worship of any new God, buf only explain to them one whom 
their government had already received ; whom therefore ye ignorant^ 
worship, him declare I unto you. By this he avoided the law, and 
escaped being condemned by the Areopagus, without departing in the 
least from the truth of the Gospel, or violating the honor of God. An 
admirable proof in my opinion, of the good sense with which he acted, 
and one that shows there was no mixture of fanaticism in his religion, 

Compare with this the conduct of Francis of Assisi, of Ignatius 
Loyola, and other enthusiasts sainted by Rome, it will be found the 
reverse of St. Paul's. " He wished indeed to cfte, and be with Christ ;" 

* 1 Cor. ix. 20—22. f Joseph** cont Apion. L il c. 37. 

I Acts xvii, and Josenhus cen*. Apion. L ii.c 7. 
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but such a wish is no proof of melancholy, or of enthusiasm ; it only 
proves^ his conviction of the Divine truths he preached, and of the hap- 
piness laid up for him in those blessed abodes which had been shown to 
him even in this life. Upon the whole, neither in his actions, nor in 
the instructions he gave to those under his charge, is there any tincture 
of melancholy, which yet is so essential a characteristic of enthusiasm, 
that I have scarce ever heard of any enthusiast, ancient or modern, in 
whom some very evident marks of it did not appear. 

As to ignorance, which h another ground of enthusiasm, . St. Taul 
was so far from it, that he appears to have been master not of the 
Jewish learning alone, but of the Greek. And this is one reason why 
he is less liable to the imputation of having been an enthusiast than the 
other apostles, though none of them were such any more than he, as 
may by other arguments be invincibly proved. 

I have mentioned credulity as another characteristic and cause of 
enthusiasm, which that it was not in St. Paul, the history of his life 
undeniably shows. For on the contrary, he seems to have been slow 
and hard of belief in the extremest degree, having paid no regard to all 
the miracles done by our Saviour, the fame of which he could not be a 
stranger to, as he lived in Jerusalem, nor to that signal one done after 
his resurrection, and in his name, by Peter and John, upon the lame 
man at the beautiful gate of the temple ; nor to the evidence given in 
consequence of it by Peter, in presence of the high-priest, the rulers, 
elders, and scribes, that Christ was raised from the dead* He must 
also have known, that when all the apostles had been shut up in the 
common prison, and the high-priest, the council, and all the senate of 
the children of Israel had sent their officers to bring them before them, 
the officers came and found them not in prison, but returned and made 
this report: " The prison truly found we shut with all safety, and the 
keepers standing without before the doors, but when we had opened we 
found no man within" And that the council was immediately told, 
that the men they had put in prison were standing in the temple, and 
teaching the people. And that being brought from thence before the 
council they had spoke these memorable words, 4l We ought to obey 
God rather than men. The God of our fathers raised up Jesus whom 
ye slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted oith his right 
hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, 
and forgiveness of sins. And we are his witnesses of those things, and 
so is also the Holy Ghost, whom God has given to them that obey 
Atra.'t All this he resisted, aud was consenting to the murder of Stephen 
who preached the same thing, and evinced it by miraeles.J So that 
his mind, far from being disposed to a credulous faith, or a too easy 
reception of any miracle worked in proof of the christian religion,, 
appears to have been barred against it by the most obstinate prejudices, 
as much as any man's could possibly be ; and from hence we may fairly 
conclude, that nothing less than the irresistible evidence of his own 
senses, clear from all possibility of doubt, could have- overcome his 
unbelief. 

Vanity or self conceit is another circumstance that for the most part 
prevails in the character of an enthusiast. It leads men of a warm 
temper, and religious turn, to think themselves worthy of the special 
regard* and extraordinary favors. of God ; and the breath of that s «-* 5 - 

* Acts in. t Acts * 18—32. * J. Adts vHe 
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ration to which they pretend is often no more than the wind of thi* 
vanity, which pufls them up to such extravagant imaginations. Thv 
strongly appears in the writings and lives of some enthusiastical heretics* 
in the mystics both ancient and modern, in many founders of orden 
and saints both male and female, amongst the Papists, in several Pro* 
testant sectaries of the last age, and even in some of the Methodists 
now.* All the Divine communications, illuminations, and extacies to 
which they have pretended, evidently sprung from much self-conceit, 
working together with the vapors of melancholy upon a warm imagina- 
tion. And this is one reason, besides the contagious nature of melan- 
choly, or fear, that makes enthusiasm so very catching among weak 
minds. Such are most strongly disposed to vanity ; and when they see 
others pretend to extraordinary gifts, are apt to flatter themselves that 
they may partake of them as well as those whose merit they think no 
more than their own. Vanity therefore may justly be deemed a prin- 
cipal source of enthusiasm. But that St Paul was as free from if as 
any man, I think may be gathered from all that we see in his writings, 
or know of his life. Throughout his epistles there is not one word that 
savors of vanity, nor is any action recorded of him, in which the least 
' mark of it appears. 

In his epistle to the Ephesians he calls himself less than the least of 
all saints} And to the Corinthians he says, he is the least of the 
apostles, and not meet to be called an apostle, because he hadptrsecu* 
ted the church of God.\ In his epistle to Timothy he says : " This is 
a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief. Howbeit for ihis 
cause I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might show forth 
all long-suffering, for a pattern to them which should hereafter believe 
in him to life everlasting." 1 Tim. i. 15, 16. 

It is true indeed, that in another epistle he tells the Corinthians, thai 
he was not a whit behind the very chiefest of the apostles.^ But the 
occasion which drew from him these words must be considered. A false 
teacher by faction and calumny had brought his apostleship to be in 
question among the Corinthians. Against such an attack not to have 
asserted his apostolical dignity, would have been a betraying of tbe 
office and duty committed to him by God. He whs therefore con- 
strained to do himself justice, and not let down that character, upon tbe 
authority of which the whole success and efficacy oi his ministry among 
them depended. But how did he do it? Not with that wantonness which 
a vain man indulges, when he can get any opportunity of cotrmending 
himself: not with a pompous detail of all the amazing miracl s, which 
he had performed in different parts of the world, though he had so fair 
an occasion of doing it, but with a modest and simple exposition of his 
abundant labors and sufferings in preaching the gospel, and barely 
reminding them, " that the signs of an apostle had been wrought among 
them in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and mighty deeds. "|| Could 
he say less than this ? Is not such boasting humility itself? And yet 
for this he makes many apologies, expressiug the greatest uneasiness 

* See tho account of Mo n tan us and his followers, the writings of the counterfeit 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Santa Theresa, St Catherine of Sienna, Mutiame Bou- 
ri^non, the lives of St Francis of Assisi, and Ignatius Loyola ; sec also an account 
of the lives of George Fox, and of Rice Evans. 

t Ephea. iii, 8. } 1 Cor. xv. 9. § 2 Cor. xi. 5. || 2 Cor. xii. 12. 
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in being obliged to speak thus of himself, even in his own vindication.* 
When in the same epistle, and for the same purpose, he mentions the 
rision he had of heaven, how modestly does he do it ! Not in his own 
same, but in the third person, I knew a man in Christ, ^c. caught up 
mto the third heavenA And immediately after he adds, but now I 
forbear, lest any man should think of me above that which he seeth me 
to be, or that he heareth ofme.\ How contrary is this to a spirit of 
ranity ! how different from the practice of enthusiastic pretenders to 
raptures and visions, who never think they can dwell long enough upon 
Jiose subjects, but fill whole volumes with their accounts of them 1 
Vet St Paul is not satisfied with this forbearance, he adds the confes- 
sion of some infirmity, which he tells the Corinthians was given to him 
is an allay, that he might not be above measure exalted through the 
Untndance of his revelations.^ I would also observe, that he says this 
apture, or vision of paradise happened to him above fourteen years 
>efore. Now had it been the effect of a mere enthusiastical fancy, can 
t be supposed that in so long a period of time he would not have had 
nany more raptures of the same kind ? would not his imagination have 
>een perpetually carrying him to heaven, as we find St. Theresa, St. 
Bridget, and St Catharine were carried by theirs? And if vanjty 
lad been predominant in him, would he have remained fourteen 
fears in absolute silence upon so great a mark of the Divine favor 1 
So, we should certainly have seen his epistles filled with nothing else 
mt long accounts of these visions, conferences with angels, with Christ, 
vith God Almighty, mystical unions with God, and all that we read in 
he works of those sainted enthusiasts, whom I have mentioned before. 
Jut he only mentions this vision in answer to the false teacher who had 
lisputed his apostolical power, and comprehends it all in three sentences, 
nth many excuses for being compelled to make any mention of it at 
ill. 1 1 Nor does he take any merit to himself, even from the success of 
hose apostolical labors which he principally boasts of in his epistle, 
•'or in a former one to the same church he writes thus, " Who then is 
*aul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, even as 
he Lord gave to every man 1 I have planted, Apollos watered, but 
*od gave the increase. So then neither is he that planteth any thing, 
either he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase." And in 
nother place of the same epistle he says, " by the grace of God I am 
rhat I am, and his grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain, 
ut I labored more abundantly than they all : yet not I, but the grace 
f God which was with m«." I Cor. xv. 10. 

I think it needless to give more instances of the modesty of St. Paul. 
Certain I am, not one dan be given that bears any color of vanity, or 
iat vanity in particular, which so strongly appears in all enthusiasts, of 
ming their imaginary gifts above those virtues which make the essence 
f true religion, and the real excellency of a good man, or in the Scrip- 
ire phrase, of a saint. In his first Epistle to the Corinthians he has 
lese words, " Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
ad have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
jrmbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and understand all 
ysteries and all knowledge, and though I have all faith, so that I could 
tmove mountains, and have no charity, I am nothing. And though I 4 

+ 2 Cor. xi. 1. 16—19. 30. f 3 Cor. zii. 2. J 2 Cor. xil 6. 
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bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing."* Is this the 
language of enthusiasm ? Did ever enthusiast prefer that univeisal be- 
nevolence which comprehends all moral virtues, and which (as, appears 
by the followiug verses) b meant by charity here ; did ever enthusiast 
I say, prefer that benevolence to faith and to miracles, to those reli- 
gious opinions which he had embraced, and to those supernatural graces 
and gifts which he imagined he had acquired, nay even to the merit of 
martyrdom ? Is it not the genius of enthusiasm to set moral virtues in- 
finitely below the merit of faith, and of all moral virtues to value that 
least wjiich is most particularly enforced by St. Paul, a spirit of candor, 
moderation, and peace ? Certainly neither the temper, nor the opinions 
of a man subject to fanatic delusions, are to be found in this passage ; 
but it may be justly concluded, that he who could esteem the value of 
charity so much above miraculous gifts, could not have pretended to any 
such gifts if he had them not in reality. 

Since then it is manifest from the foregoing ' examination, that in St 
Paul's disposition and character those qualities do not occur which seem 
to be necessary to form an enthusiast, it must be reasonable to conclude 
he was none. But allowing for argument's sake, that all those qualities 
were to be found in him, or that the heat of his temper alone could be a 
sufficient foundation to support such a suspicion ; I shall endeavor to 
prove that he could not have imposed on himself by any power of en- 
thusiasm, either in regard to the miracle that caused his conversion, or 
to the consequential effects of it, or to some other circumstances which 
he bears testimony to in his epistles. 

The power of imagination in enthusiastical minds is no doubt very 
strong, but it always acts in conformity to the opinions imprinted upon it 
at the time of its working, and can no more act against them, than a 
rapid river can carry a boat against the current of its own stream. Now 
nothing can be more certain, than that when Saul set out for Damascus 
with an authority from the chief priests to bring the Christians which 
were there, bound to Jerusalem ,t an authority solicited by himself, and 
granted to him at his own earnest desire, his mind was strongly pos- 
sessed with opinions against Christ and his followers. To give those 
opinious a more active force his passions at that time concurred, bein^ 
inflamed in the highest degree by the irritating consciousness of his past 
conduct towards them, the pride of supporting a part he had voluntarily 
engaged in, and the credit he found it procured him among the chief 
priests and rulers, whose commission he bore. 

If in such a state and temper of mind, an enthusiastical man had im- 
agined he saw a vision from heaven denouncing the anger of God 
against the Christians, and commanding him to persecute them without 
any mercy, it might be accounted for by the natural power of enthu- 
siasm. But that in the very instant of his being engaged in the fiercest 
and hottest persecution against them, no circumstance having happened 
to change his opinions, or alter the bent of his disposition, he should at 
once imagine himself called by a heavenly vision to be the apostle of 
Christ, whom but a moment before he deemed an impostor and a blas- 
phemer, that had been justly put to death on the cross, is in itself wholly 
incredible, and so far from being a probable effect of enthusiasm, that 
just a contrary effect must have heen naturally produced by that cause. 

♦ 1 Cor. ziii. 9—1. t Acts xi. %. 
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The warmth of his temper , carried him violently another way, and 
whatever delusions his imagination could Taise to impose on his reason, 
must have been raised at that time agreeably to the notions imprinted 
upon it, and by which it was heated to a degree of enthusiasm, not in 
direct contradiction to all those notions, while they remained in their 
•fall force. , 

This is so clear a proposition, that I might rest the whole argument 
entirely upon it : but still farther to show that this vison could not be a 
phantom of St Paul's own creating, I beg leave to observe, that he was 
not alone when he saw it ; there were many others in company, whose 
minds were no better disposed than his to the Christian faith. Could it 
be possible, that the imaginations of all these men should at the same 
time be so strangely affected, as to make them believe that they saw a 
great light shining about them, above the brightness of the sun at noon" 
day, and heard the sound of a voice from heaven, though not the words 
which it spake,* when in reality they neither saw nor heard any such 
thing? Could they be so infatuated with this conceit of their fancy, as 
to fall dawn from their horses together with Saul, and be speechless 
through fear ,t when nothing had happened extraordinary either to them 
or to him \ Especially considering that this apparition did not happen in 
the night, when the senses are more easily imposed upon, but at mid- 
day. If a sudden frenzy had seized upon Saul, from any distemper of' 
body or mind, can we suppose his whole company, men of different 
constitutions and understandings, to have been at once affected in the 
same manner with him, so that not the distemper alone, but the effects 
of it should exactly agree 1 If all had gone mad together, would not 
the frenzy of some have taken a different turn, and presented to them 
different objects ? This supposition is so contrary to nature and all 
possibility, that unbelief must find some other solution, or give up the 
point. 

I shall suppose then, in order to try to account for this vision without 
a miracle, that as Saul and his company were journeying along in their 
way to Damascus, an extraordinary meteor did really happen which 
cast a great light, as some meteors will do, at which they being affrighted 
fell to the ground in the manner related. This might be possible, and 
fear grounded on ignorance of such phenomena, might make them im- 
agine it to be a vision of God. Nay even the voice or sound they heard 
in the air, might be an explosion attending this meteor, or at least there 
are those who would rather recur to such a supposition as this, however 
incredible, than acknowledge the miracle. But how will this account 
for the distinct words heard by St. Paul, to which he made answer T 
How will it account for what followed upon it when he came to Damas- 
cus, agreeably to the sense of those words which he heard 1 How came 
Ananias to go to him there and say, " He was chosen by God to know 
his will, and see that just One, and hear the voice of his mouth ?"$ Or 
why did he propose to him to be babtized? What connection was there 
between the meteor which Saul had seen, and these words of Ananias? 
Will it be said that Ananias was skilful enough to take advantage of the 
fright he was in at that appearance, in order to make him a Christian? 
But could Ananias inspire him with the vision in which he saw him before, 
he came 1 If that vision was the effect of imagination, how was it 
verified so exactly in fact?§ But allowing that he dreamt by chance of 

* Actiix. 3. xxii, 9. f Actsxxv:. 14. ix V. j. tV? urii. 14. xxvi. 16. $ AcUix,. 
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Ananiat's coming, .and that Ananias came by chance too, or if you 
please, that having heard of his dream, he came to take advantage of 
that, as well as of the meteor which Suul had seen, will this get over 
the difficulty ? No, there was in ore to be dene. Saul was struck blind, 
and had been so for three days. Now had this blindness been natural 
from the effects of a meteor or lightning upon him, ir would not hare 
been possible for Ananias to heal it, as we find that be did, merely by 
putting his hands on him and speaking a few words/ This undoubted!} 
surpassed the power of nature ; and if this was a miracle, it proves the 
other to-have been a miracle too, and a miracle done by the same Jesus 
Christ. For Ananias when Ik- healed Saul spoke to him thus, Bratktr 
Saul, the Lord, even Jesus that appeared unto thee in the way m 
thou earnest , has sent me, that thou mi gh test receive thy sights and h< 
filled with the Holy Ghost A And that he saw Christ both now and 
after this time, appears not only by what he relates^ hut by other pas- 
sages in his epistles.§ From him, as lie asserts in many places of fail 
epistles, he learned the gospel by immediate revelation, and by him be 
was sent to the Gentiles.|| Among those Gentiles from Jerusalem^ and 
round about to llliricum he preached the gospel of Christ, with mights 
signs and wonders wrought &*/ the power of the. Spirit of God % U 
make them obedient to his preaching t as he himself testifies in his epis- 
tle to the Romans,^ and of which a particular account is given to us fa 
the Acts of the Apostles; signs and wonders indeed, above any power 
of nature to work, or of imposture to counterfeit, or of enthusiasm to 
imagine. Now does not such a series of miraculous acts, all conse- 
quential and dependent upon the first revelation, put the truth of that 
revelation beyond all possibility of doubt or deceit 1 And if he could 
so have imposed on himself as to think that he worked them when he 
did not (which supposition cannot be admitted, if he was not all thai 
time quite out of his senses,) how could .so distempered an enthusiast 
make such a progress, as we know that he did, in convening the Gen- 
tile world ? If the difficulties which have been shown to have obstructed 
that work were such as the ablest impostor could not overcome, how 
much more insurmountable were they to a madman ? 

It is a much harder task for unbelievers to account for the success of 
St Paul, in preaching the Gosj>el, upon the supposition of his having 
been an enthusiast, than of his having been an impostor- Neither <rf 
these suppositions can ever account for it; but the impossibility is more 
glaringly strong in this case than in the other 1 could enter into a 
particular examination of all the miracles recorded in the Acts to have 
been done by St. Paul, and show that they were not of a nature it which 
enthusiasm either in him, or the persons he worked them upon, or the 
spectators could have any part* I will mention only a few. When be 
told Elymas the sorcerer, at Paphos, before the Unman deputy, that fit- 
hand of God was upon him y and he should he blind \ not seeing the svs 
for a season ; and immediate!// there fell on him a mist and a darkness^ 
and he went about seeking some to lead him by the hand^** bad enthu- 
siasm in the doer or sufferer any share in this act f If Paul, as an enthu- 
siast, had thrown out this menace, and the effect had not followed, in- 
stead of converting the deputy, as we are told that he did, he would 

* Actsix. 17, 18. xxii. 13. t Acts \\. 17. ( Act* ixii, 17, I& 
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have draw* on himself his rage and contempt But the effect upon 
Elymas could not be caused by enthusiasm in Paul, much less can it be 
hnputed to an enthusiastic belief in that person himself, of bis being 
struck blind, when he was not, by these words of a man whose preach- 
ing he strenuously and bitterly opposed. Nor can we ascribe the con- 
version of Sergius, which happened upon h, to any enthusiasm. A 
Roman proconsul was not very likely to be an enthusiast ; but, had he 
been one, he must have been bigoted to his own gods, and so much the 
less inclined to believe any miraculous power in St Paul. When at 
Troas, a young man named Eutychus, fell down from a high window, 
while Paul was preaching, and was taken up dead,* could any enthusi- 
asm, either in Paul or the congregation there present, make them be- 
lieve, that by that apostle's falling upon him, and embracing him, he 
was restored to life 1 Or could be who was so restored contribute any 
thing to himself, by any power of his own imagination % When in the 
isle of Melita, where St Paul was shipwrecked, there came a viper and 
fastened on his hand, which he shook off, and felt no harm,t was that 
an, effect of enthusiasm 1 "An enthusiast might perhaps have been mad 
enough to hope for safety against the bite of a viper without any remedy 
being applied to it ; but would that hope have prevented his death 1 Or 
were the barbarous islanders, to whom (his stpostle was an absolute 
stranger, prepared by enthusiasm to expect and believe that any miracle 
would be worked to preserve him ? On the contrary, when they saw 
the viper hang to his hand, they said among themselves, " No doubt this 
man is a murderer, whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet ven- 
geance suffereth not to live." I will add no more instances : these are 
sufficient to show, that the miracles told of St. Paul can no more be as- 
cribed to enthusiasm than to imposture. ' 

But moreover, the power of working miracles was not confined to St 
Paul ; it was also communicated to the churches he planted in different 
parts of the world. In many parts of his first epistle he tells the Corin- 
thians4 that they had among them many miraculous graces and gifts, 
and gives them directions for the more orderly use of them in their as- 
semblies. Now, I ask, whether all that he said upon that head is to be 
ascribed to enthusiasm 1 If the Corinthians knew that they had among 
them no such miraculous powers, they must have regarded the author 
of that epistle as a man out of his senses, instead of revering him as an 
apostle of God. 

If, for instance, a Quaker should, in a meeting of his own sect, tell all 
the persons assembled there, that to some among them was given the 
gift of healing by the Spirit of God, to others the working of other 
miracles, to others divers kinds of tongues ; they would undoubtedly ac- 
count him a madman, because they pretend to no such gifts. If indeed 
they were only told by him, that they were inspired by the Spirit of 
God in a certain ineffable manner, which they alone could understand, 
bat which did ndt discover itself by any outward distinct operations or 
signs, they might mistake the impulse of enthusiasm for the inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost ; but they could not believe, against the conviction 
of their own minds, that they spoke tongues they did not ?peak, or heal 
distempers they did not heal, or worked other miracles when they worked 
none. If it be said the Corinthians might pretend to these powers, 
though the Quakers do not; I ask, whether, in that pretension, they 

* Acts xx. 9. t Acfc ***"*• J 1 Cofcxn.4,4 
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were impostors, or only enthusiasts t If they were impostors, and Su 
Paul was also such, how ridiculous was it for bim to advise them, in an 
epistle writ only to them^ and for thtirotcn usc f not to value ihemselvei 
too highly upon those gifts, to pray for one rather than another, and 
prefer charity to thorn all ! Do associates in fraud talk such a language 
to one another? But if we suppose their pretension to all those gifti 
was an effect of enthusiasm, let us consider how it was possible that be 
and they could be so cheated by that enthusiasm, as to imagine they had 
such powers when they had not. 

Suppose that enthusiasm could make a man think T that he was able, 
by a word or a touch, to give sight to the blind, motion to the lame, or 
life to the dead : would that conceit of his, make the blind see, the lame 
walk, or the dead revive T And if it did not, how could he persist in 
such an opinion, or, upon his persisting, escape being shut up for a rtp- 
man I But such a madness could not infect so many at once, as St. 
Paul supposes at Corinth to have been endowed with the gift of healing 
or any other miraculous powers. One of the miracles which they pre- 
tended to was the speaking of languages they never had learned ; and 
St. Paul says, he possessed this gift more than them aU.* if this had 
been a delusion of fancy, if they had spoke only gibberish, or unmean- 
ing sounds, it would soon have appeared, when they came to make use 
of it where it was necessary ; viz. in converting of those who under- 
stood not any language they naturally spoke. St. Paul particularly, 
who traveled so far upon that design, and had such occasion to use it, 
must soon have discovered, that this imaginary gift of the spirit was no 
gift at all, but a ridiculous instance of frenzy, which had possessed both 
him and them. But, if those he spoke to in divers tongues understood 
what he said, and were converted to Christ by that means, how could it 
be a delusion 1 Of all the miracles recorded in Scripture, none arc 
more clear from any possible imputation of being the effect of an enthu- 
siastic imagination than this : for how could any man think that be had 
it, who had it not : or, if he did think so, not be undeceived, when be 
came to put his gift to the proof? Accordingly, I do not find such a 
power to have been ever pretended to by any enthusiast ancient or modern. 

If then St. Paul, and the church of Corinth, were not deceived, in 
ascribing to themselves this miraculous power, but really had it, there 
the strongest reason to think, that neither were they deceived in the 
other powers to which they pretended, as the same spirit which gave 
them that equally, could and probably would, give them the others to 
serve the same holy ends for which that was given. And, by conse- 
quence, St. Paul was no enthusiast in what he wrote upon that head to 
the Corinthian?, nor in other similar instances where he ascribes to him- 
self, or to the churches he founded, any supernatural graces and gifts. 
Indeed, they who would impute to imagination effects such as those 
which St. Paul imputes to the power of God attending his mission, most 
ascribe to imagination the same omnipotence which he ascribes to God. 

Having thus, I flatter myself, satisfactorily shown, that St. Paul could 
not be an enthusiast, who, by the force of an overheated imagination, 
imposed on himself; I am next to inquire, whether he was deceived by 
the fraud of others, and whether all that he said of himself can be im- 
puted to the power of that deceit ? But I need say little to show the 
absurdity of this supposition. It was morally impossible for the disci- 
ples Of Christ to conceive such a thought, as that of turning his peneco- 

* 1 Cor. xiv. 18. 
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tor into his apostle, and to do this by a fraud, in the very instant of his 
greatest fury against them and their Lord. But could they have been 
so extravagant as to conceive such a thought, it was physically impossi- 
ble for them to execute it in the manner we find his conversion to have 
been effected* Could they produce a light in the air, which at mid-day 
was brighter than that of the sun 1 Could they make Saul hear words from 
out of that light,* which were not heard by the rest of the company 1 Could 
tbey make him blind for three days after that vision, and then make scales 
fall from off his eyes, and restore him to his sight by a word 1 Beyond dis- 
pute no fraud could do these things ; but much less still could the fraud of 
others produce those miracles subsequent to his conversion, in which he 
was not passive, but active, which he did himself, and appeals to in his 
epistles as proofs of his Divine mission. I shall then take it for granted, 
that he was not deceived by the fraud of others, and that what he said 
of himself cannot be imputed to the power of that deceit, no more than 
to wilful imposture, or to enthusiasm : and then it follows, that what be 
jrejated to have been the cause of his conversion, and to have happened 
in consequence of it, did all really happen ; and therefore the Christian 
religion is a Divine revelation. 

That this conclusion is fairly and undeniably drawn from the premises, 
I think must be owned, unless some probable cause can be assigned to 
account for those facts so authentically related in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and attested in his epistles by St Paul himself, other than any of 
those which I have considered ; and this I am confident cannot be done. 
It must be therefore accounted for by the power of God. That God 
should work miracles for the establishment of a most holy religion, which 
from the insuperable difficulties that stood in the way of it, could not 
have established itself without such assistance, is no way repugnant to 
human reason : but that without any miracle such things should have 
happened, as no adequate natural causes can be assigned for, is what 
human reason cannot believe. 

To impute them to magic, or the power of demons (which was the 
resource of the heathens and Jews against the notoriety of the miracles 
performed by Christ and his disciples,) is by no means agreeable to the 
notions of those, who in this age disbelieve Christianity. It will there- 
fere be needless to show the weakness of that supposition : but that sup- 
position itself is no inconsiderable argument of the truth of the facts. 
Next to the apostles and evangelists, the strongest witnesses of the un- 
deniable force of that truth, are Celsus and Julian, and other ancient 
opponents of the Christian religion, who were obliged to solve what they 
could not contradict by such an irrational and absurd imagination. 

. The dispute was not then between faith and reason, but between re- 
ligion and superstition. Superstition ascribed to cabalistical names, or 
magical secrets, such operations as carried along with them evident 
marks of the Divine power: religion ascribed them to God, and reason 
declared itself on that side of the question. Upon what grounds then 
am we now overturn that decision 1 Upon what grounds can we reject 
the unquestionable testimony. given by St. Paul, that he was called by 
God to be a disciple and apostle of Christ 1 It has been shown, that 
we cannot impute it either to enthusiasm or fraud : how shall we then 
resist the conviction of such a proof? Does the doctrine he preached 
contain any precepts against the law of morality, that natural law written 
by God in the nearts of mankind 1 If it did, I confess that none of the 

+ AetsxxiL9. 
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arguments I have made use of could prove such a doctrine to come from 
him, Hut thk is so far from being the case> that even those who reject 
Christianity as a divine revelation, acknowledge the morals delivered by 
Christ and by his apostles to be worthy of God. It is then on account 
of the mysteries in the gospel that the facts are denied, though sup- 
ported by evidence which in a)L other cases would be allowed to contain 
the clearest conviction, and cannot in this be rejected witbeut reducing 
the ruind to a state of absolute scepticism, and overturning those rules 
by which we judge of all evidence, and of the truth or credibility of all 
other facts 1 But this is plainly to give up the use of our understand- 
ing where we are able to use it most properly, in order to apply it to 
things of which it is not a competent judge. The motives and reasons 
upon which divine wisdom may think proper to act, as well as the man- 
ner in which it acts, must often Ue out of the reach of our understand- 
ing ; but the motives and reasons of human actions, and the manner in 
which they are performed, are all in the sphere of human knowledge, 
and upon them we may judge, with a well grounded confidence, wjien 
they are fairly proposed to our consideration. 

It is incomparably more probable that a revelation from God con- 
cerning the ways of his Providence should contain in it matters above 
the capacity of our minds to comprehend, than that St. Paul, or indeed 
any of the other apostles should have acted, as we know that they did, 
upon any other foundations than certain knowledge of Christ's being 
risen from the dead ; or should have succeeded in the work they under- 
took, without the aid of miraculous powers. To the former of these 
propositions I may give my assent without any direct opposition of rea- 
son to my faith ; but in admitting the latter I must believe against all 
those probabilities that are the rational grounds of assent. 

Nor do they who reject the Christian religion because of the dif- 
ficulties which occur in its mysteries, consider how far that objection 
will go against other systems both of religion and of philosophy, which 
they themselves profess to admit There are in deism itself, the most 
simple of all religious opinions, several difficulties, for which human 
reason can but ill account ; which may therefore be not improperly 
styled articles of faith. Such is the origin of evil under the govern- 
ment of an all-good and all-powerful God; a question so hard, that the 
inability of solving it in a satisfactory manner to their apprehensions, 
has driven some of the greatest philosophers into the monstrous and 
senseless opinions of manic heism and atheism. Such is the reconciling 
the prescience of God with the free-will of man, which after much 
thought on the subject, Mr. Locke fairly confesses he could not do,* 
though he acknowledged both ; and what Mr. Locke could not do, in 
reasoning upon subjects of a metaphysical nature, I am apt to think, few 
men, if any, can hope to perform. 

Such is also the creation of the world at any supposed time, or the 
eternal production of it from God : it being almost equally hard ac- 
cording to mere philosophical notions, either to admit that the goodness 
of God could remain unexerted through all eternity before the time of 
such a creation, let it be set back ever so far, or to conceive an eternal 
production, which words so. applied, are inconsistent and contradictory 
terms ; the solution commonly given by a comparison to the emanation 
of light from the sun not being adequate to it, or just ; for light is a 
quality inherent in fire, emanating from it ; whereas matter is not a 

* See hit letter 4o Mr. Molyaeux, p. 509, vol. 3. 



quatiity inherent in or. emanating from the divine essence* but of' a dif- 
imu^ substance a^, nature, ^nd if not mxUptwieut and *elf-exiiting 9 
fljnsi,h»re bee n created, l^ya. mere act. of the. divine will ; and, if cre- 
ated, then not eternal, the idea of creation implying a, time when the 
substance created, did not ezUt. But if to ;gpt rid of this difficulty, we 
htvpS recourse, as many of the ancient philosopher* had, to the **de~ 
pemqit existetice of matter, then we must admit to° setf~emtwg pri*~ 
cwlfs^ which is quite inconsistent with genuine theism, or natural reason. 
Nay f could that be admitted, it would not clear up the doubt, unless 
we suppose not only the eternal existence of matter, independent of God, 
but that h was from eternity in the order* and beauty we see it in. now, 
without any agency of the divine power ; otherwise the same difficulty 
will always occur, why it was not before put into that order and state of 
perfection ; or how the goodness of God could so long remain in a state 
of inaction, unexerted and unemployed. For were the time of such an 
exertion of it put back ever so far, if* instead of five or six thousand 
years, we were to suppose millions of millions of ages to have passed 
since the world* was reduced out of a chaos, to an harmonious and re- 
gular form, still a whole eternity must have preceded that date, during 
which the divine attributes did not exert themselves in that beneficent 
work* so suitable to them, that the conjectures of human reason can find 
no cause for its being delayed. 

But because of these difficulties, or any other that may occur in the 
system of deism, no wise man will deny the being of God, or his infi- 
nite wisdom, goodness, and power, which are proved by such evidence, 
as tarries the clearest and strongest conviction, and cannot be refused 
without involving the mind in far greater difficulties, even in downright 
absurdities and impossibilities. The only part therefore, that can be 
taken, is to account in the best manner that our weak reason is able to 
de, for such seeming objections ; and where that fails, to acknowledge 
its weakness, and acquiesce under the certainty, that our very imperfect 
knowledge or judgment cannot be the measure of the divine wisdom, or 
the universal standard of truth. So likewise it is with respect to the 
Christian religion. Some difficulties occur in that revelation which hu- 
man reason can hardly clear: but as the truth of it stands upon evidence 
so strong and convincing, that it cannot be denied without much greater 
difficulties than those that attend the belief of it, as I have before en- 
deavored to prove, we ought not to reject it upon such objections, how-* 
ever mortifying they may be to our pride. That indeed would have all 
things made plain to us, but (jnd has thought proper to pi o port ion our 
knowledge to our wants, not our pride. All that concerns our duty is 
clear ; and as to other points either of natural or revealed religion, if 
he has left some obscurities in them, is that any reasonable cause of com- 
plaint ? Not to rejoice in the benefit of what he has graciously allowed 
us to know, from a presumptuous disgust at our incapacity of knowing 
mere, is as absurd as it would be to refuse to walk because we cannot fly. 

From the arrogant ignorance of metaphysical reasonings, aiming at 
matters above our knowledge, arose all the speculative impiety, and 
many of the worst superstitions of the old heathen world, before the 
gtepel w*s preached to bring men back again to the primitive faith ; and 

♦ By the worid 1 do not mean this earth alone, but the whole material universe* 
with air its inhabitants. Even created spirits fall under the same reasoning ; for they; 
most also have bad a beginning, and before that beginning an eternity must have- 
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from the same source have since flowed some ef tie greatest corruptions 

of the evangelical truth, and the most inveterate prejudices against it; 
an effect just as natural as for our eves to grow weak, and even blind, br 
being strained to look at objects too distant, or not made for them to see. 

Are then our intellectual faculties of no use in religion ? Yes, un- 
doubtedly, of the most necessary use, when rightly employed. The 
proper employment of thenr is to distinguish its genuine doctrines from 
others erroneously or corruptly ascribed to it ; to consider the impor- 
tance and purport of them, with the- connection they bear to one an- 
other : but first of all to examine with the strictest attention the evidence 
by which religion is proved internal as well as external. If the exoer- 
' nal evidence be convincingly strong, and there- is no internal proof of 
its falsehood, hut much to support and confirm its truth, then surely no I 
difficulties ought to prevent our giving a full assent and belief to it It 
is our duty indeed to endeavor to find the best solutions we can to (hem; 
but where no satisfactory ones are to be found, it is no less our duty to 
acquiesce with humility, and believe that to be right which we know is 
above us, and belonging to a wisdom superior to ours. 

Nor let it be said, that this will he an argument for the admitting all 
doctrines, however absurd, that may have been grafted upon the Chris- 
ian faith ; those which ran plainly be proved not to belong to it % fall 
not under the reasoning I have laid down (and certainly none do belong 
to it which contradict either our clear y intuitive knowledge t or the cri- 
dent principles and dictates of reason,) I speak only of difficulties 
which attend the belief of the gospel in some of ks pure and essential 
doctrines, plainly and evidently delivered there, winch being made 
known to us by a revelation supported by proofs that our reason might 
to admit, nod not being such things as it can certainly know to be falsi, 
must be received by it as objects of fait A, though they are sneb as it 
could not have discovered by any natural means, and such as are diffi- 
cult to be conceived, or satisfactorily explained by its limited powers* 
If the glorious light of the gospel be som times overcast with clouds of 
doubt, so is the light of our re anon too. But shall we deprive ourselves 
Of the advantages of either^ because those clouds cannot perhaps be en- 
tirely removed while we remain in this mortal life ? Shall we obstinately 
and fro ward! y shut our eyes against that day-spring from on high that 
has visited us, because we are not as yet able to bear the Aill blaxe of 
his beams? Indeed, not even in heaven itself, not in the lngl rest state 
of perfection to which a finite being can ever attain, will all the counsels 
of Providence, all the height and the depth of the infinite wisdom of God, 
be ever disclosed or understood. Faith even then will be necessary, and 
there will be mysteries which en n not be penetrated by the most exalted 
archangel, and truths which cannot be. known by him otherwise than from 
revelation t or believed upon any other ground of assent, than a subms* 
jfof confidence, in the divine wisdom. What then, shall man presume 
that his weak and narrow understanding is sufficient to guide him into all 
truth, without any need of revelation or faithl Shall lie complain that 
the ways of God arc not like his ways- and past his finding out! True 
philosophy, as well as true Christianity, would teach us a wiser and 
m ode st or part. It would teach us to be rontent within those bounds 
which God has assigned to us, easting down imaginations^ and #rrry 
high thing that exalte th itst If against the knowledge of God % and 
bringing into* captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ, 2* 
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The author knows not whether it be necessary to apologise for the 
extraordinary length of this sermon, which so much exceeds the usual 
limits of public discourses; for it is only for the reader to concern (by 
a fiction of the imagination, if he pleases so to consider it) that the pa- 
tience of his audience indulged him with their attention during- its delivm. 
The fact is, not being in the habit ot writingiuVsermons, this discount 
was not committed to paper till after it was delivered : so that the phra* 
seology may probably vary, and the bulk be somewhat extended ; btn 
the substanceis certainly retained. 

He must crave the indulgence of the religious public for hiving 
blended so little theology with it He is fully aware the chief at teottoi 
of a Christian minister should be occupied in explaining the doctrine* 
and enforcing the duties of genuine Christianity. Nor is he chargeable, 
he hopes, in the exercise of his public functions, with any remarkabfc 
deviation from this rule of conduct : yet he is equally convinced, excur- 
sions into other topics are sometimes both lawful and necessary. Tlx 
versatility of error demands a correspondent variety in the methods of 
defending truth : and from whom have the public more right to expect 
its defence, in opposition to the encroachments of error nod infidelity 
than from those who profess to devote their studies and their live* to 
the advancement of virtue and religion ? Accordingly, a multitude of 
publications on these subjects, equally powerful in argument and impres- 
sive in manner, have issued from divines of different persuasions, whfck 
must be allowed to have done the utmost honor, to the clerical profes- 
sion. The most luminous statements of the evidences of Christ iaiiitr, 
on historical grounds, have been made ; the petulant cavils of mfidefr 
satisfactorily refuted ; and their ignorance, if not put to shame, at (east 
amply exposed : so that revelation, as far as truth and reason can pre- 
vail, is on all sides triumphant/ 

There is one point of view, however, in which the respective system 
remain to be examined, which, though hitherto little considered, is forced 
upon our attention by the present conduct of our adversaries ; that b, 
their influence on society. The controversy appears to have take? a a 
new turn. The advocates of infidelity, baffled in thi a field of armament, 
though unwilling to relinquish the contest, have changed their mode uf 
attack; and seem less disposed to impugn the authority than to supersede 
the use of revealed religion, by giving such representations of man and 
of society as are calculated to make its sanctions appear unreasonable 
and unnecessary. Their aim is not so much to discredit the pretension* 
of any particular religion its to Set aside the principles common to all 

To obliterate the sense of Deity, of moral' sanctions, and a future 
Jjorld, — and by these means to prepare the way for the total subverska 
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of every institution, both social and religious, which men have been 
hitherto accustomed to revere,— is evidently the principal object of mo- 
dern sceptics ; the first sophists who have avowed an attempt to govern 
the worlds without inculcating the persuasion of a superior power. It 
might well excite our surprise to behold an effort to shake off the yoke 
of religion, which was totally unknown during the prevalence of gross 
superstition, reserved for a period of the world, distinguished from every 
other by the possession of a revelation more pure, more perfect, and 
better authenticated than the enlightened sages of antiquity ever Ven- 
tured to anticipate, were we not fully persuaded the immaculate holiness 
of this revelation is precisely that which renders it disgusting to men 
who are determined at all events to retain their vices. Our Saviour 
famishes the solution : — They love darkness rather than light, because 
ikemr deeds are evil; neither will they come to the light, lest their deeds 
sAouid be reproved. 

While all the religions, the Jewish excepted, which, previous to the 
promulgation of Christianity, prevailed in the world, partly the contri- 
vance of human policy, partly the offspring of ignorant fear, mixed with 
the mutilated remains of traditionary revelation, were favorable to the 
indulgence of some vices, and but feebly restrained the practice of others; 
between vice of every sort and in every degree, and the religion of Je- 
-:aus, there subsists an irreconcilable enmity, an eternal discord. The 
•dominion of Christianity being in the very essence of it the dominion of 
virtue, we need look no further for the sources of hostility in any who 
oppose it, than their -attachment to vice' and disorder, 
i This view of the controversy, if it be just, demonstrates its. supreme 
importance ; and furnishes the strongest plea with every one with whom 
H is not a matter of indifference whether vice or virtue, delusion or truth, 
governs the world, to exert his talents, in whatever proportion they are 
possessed, in contending earnestly for the faith once delivered to the 
"saints. In such a crisis, is it not best for Christians of all denomina- 
tions, that they may better concentrate their forces against the common 
adversary, to suspend for the present their internal disputes ; imitating 
die policy of wise states, who have never failed to consider the invasion 
of an enemy as the signal for terminating the contests of party ? inter- 
nal peace is the best fruit we can reap from external danger. The mo- 
mentous contest at issue between the Christian church and infidels may 
Instruct us how trivial, for the most part, are the controversies of its 
asembers with each other ; and that the different ceremonies, opinions, 
and practices by which they are distinguished correspond to the variety 
of feature and complexion discernible in the offspring of the same parent, 
among whom there subsists the greatest family likeness. May it please 
God so to dispose the minds of Christians of every visible church and 
community, that Ephraim may no longer vex Judah, nor Judah 
Ebhraim ; that the only rivalry felt in future may be, who shall most 
aqrance the interests of our common Christianity ; and the only provo- 
cation sustained, that of provoking each other to love and good works ! 
When, at the distance of more than half a century, Christianity was as- 
saulted by a Woolston, a Tindal, and a Morgan, it was ably supported, 
both by clergymen of the established church, and writers among Protes- 
tant dissenters. The labors of a Clarke and a Butler were associated 
with those of a Doddridge, a Leland and a Lardner, with such equal 



reputation and success, as to make it evident that the intrinsic excellence 
of religion needs not the aid of external appendages ; but that, with or 
without a dowry, her charms are of sufficient power to fix and en- 
gage the heart. ' 

The writer of this discourse will feel himself happy, should his exam- 
ple stimulate any of his brethren of superior abilities to contribute their 
exertions in so good a cause. His apology for not entering more at large 
into the proofs of the being of a God, # and the evidences of Christian 
ity,t is, that these subjects have been already handled with great ability 
by various writers : and that he wished rather to confine himself to one 
view of the subject — The total incompatibility of sceptical principles 
with the existence of society. Should his life be spared, be may pro- 
bably at some future time qnter into a fuller and more particular exami- 
nation of the infidel philosophy, both with respect to its speculative 
principles and its practical effects, — its influence on society and on the 
individual. In the mean time he humbly consecrates this discourse to 
the honor of that Saviour, who, when the means of a more liberal offer- 
ing are wanting, commends the widow's mite. 

Cambridge, January 18, 1801. 

* See an excellent semen on Atheism by the Rev. Mr. Estlin, of Bristol, at whose 
meeting the substance of this discourse was first preached, in the .sermon referred 
to, the argument for the existence of a Deity is stated with the utmost clearness and 
precision : and the sophistry of Dupuis, a French infidel, refuted in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

f It is almost superfluous to name a work so universally known as Dr. Pale} 1 ! 
View of the Evidences of Christianity, which is probably,' without exception, the mart 
clear and satisfactory statement of the historical proofs of the Christian religion eirec 
exhibited in any age or country. 
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Ephesians, ii. 12. 
Without God in the world. 

As the Christian ministry is established for the instruction of men, 
throughout every age, in truth and holiness, it must adapt itself to the 
ever-shifting scenes of the moral world, and stand ready to repel the at- 
tacks of impiety and error, under whatever form they may appear. The 
church and the world form two societies so distinct, and are governed 
by such opposite principles and maxims, that, as well from this contra- 
riety as from the express warnings of Scripture, true Christians must 
look for a state of warfare, with this consoling assurance, that the church, 
like the burning bush beheld by Moses in the land of Midian, may be 
encompassed with flames, but will never be consumed. 

When she was delivered from the persecuting power of Rome, she 
only experienced a change of trials. The oppression of external vio- 
lence was followed by the more dangerous and insidious attacks of in- 
ternal enemies. The freedom of inquiry claimed and asserted at the 
Reformation degenerated, in the hands of men who professed the prin- 
ciples without possessing the spirit of the Reformers, into a fondness for 
speculative refinements ; and consequently into a source of dispute, fac- 
tion, and heresy. While Protestants attended more to the points on 
which they differed than to those in which they agreed, — while more 
zeal was employed in settling ceremonies and defending subtleties than 
in enforcing plain revealed truths, — the lovely fruits of peace and charity 
perished under the storms of controversy. 

In this disjointed and disordered state of the Christian church, they 
who never looked into the interior of Christianity were apt to suspect, 
that to a subject so fruitful in particular disputes must attach a general ' 
uncertainty ; and that a religion founded on revelation could never have 
occasioned such discordancy of principle and practice among its disci- 
ples. Thus infidelity is the joint offspring of an irreligious temper and 
unholy speculation, employed, not in examining the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, but in detecting the vices and imperfections of professing Chris- 
tians. It has passed through various stages, each distinguished by higher 
gradations of impiety ; for when men arrogantly abandon their guide, and 
wilfully shut their eyes on the light of heaven, it is wisely ordained, that 
their errors shall multiply at every step, until their extravagance con- 
futes itself, and the mischief of their principles works its own antidote. 
That such lias been the progress of infidelity will be obvious from a 
slight survey of its history. 

Lord Herbert, the first and purest of our English freethinkers, who 
flourished in the beginning of the reign of Charles the First, did not so 
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much impugn the doctrine or the morality of the Scriptures, as attempt 
to supersede their necessity, by endeavoring to show that the great prin- 
ciples of the unity of God, a moral government, and a future world, are 
taught with sufficient clearness by the light of nature. Bolingbrou, 
and some of his successors,- advanced much farther, and attempted to 
invalidate the proofs of the mqgri character of the Deky, and conse-, 
quently all expectations of rewards and punishments ; leaving the Su- 
preme Being no other perfections than those which belong to a first 
cause, or almighty contriver. After him, at a considerable distance, 
followed Hume, the most subtle, if not the most philosophical, of the 
Deists ; who, by perplexing the relations of cause and effect, boldly 
aimed to introduce a universal scepticism, and to pour a more than 
Egyptian darkness into the whole region of morals. Since his time, 
sceptical writers have sprung up in abundance, and infidelity has allured 
multitudes to its standard : the young and superficial by its dexterous 
sophistry, the vain by the literary fame of its champions, and the profli- 
gate by the licentiousness of its principles. Atheism the most undis- 
guised has at length begun to make its appearance. 

Animated by numbers, and irab oldened by success, the infidels of 
the present day have given a new direction to their efforts, and im- 
pressed a new character on the ever-growing mass of their impious 
speculations. 

By uniting more closely with each other, by giving a sprinkling of 
' irreligion to all their literary productions, they aim to engross the forma- 
tion of the public mind ; and, amid the warmest professions of attach- 
ment to virtue, to effect an entire disruption of morality from religion. 
Pretending to be the teachers of virtue and the guides of life, they pro- 
pose to revolutionize the morals of mankind ; to regenerate the world by 
a process entirely new ; and to rear the temple of virtue, not merely 
without the aid of religion, but on the renunciation of its principles, and 
the derision of its sanctions. Their party has derived a great accession 
of numbers and strength from events the most momentous and aston- 
ishing in the political world, which have divided the sentiments of Eu- 
rope between hope and terror ; and which, however they may issue, 
have, for the present, swelled the ranks of infidelity. So rapidly, in- 
deed, has it advanced since this crisis, that a great majority on the Con- 
tinent, and in England a considerable proportion of those who pursue 
literature as a profession,* may justly be considered as the open or dis- 
guised abetters of atheism. 

With respect to the sceptical and religious systems, the inquiry at 
present is not so much which is the truest in speculation, as which is the 
most useful in practice: or, in other words, whether morality will be 
best promoted by considering it as a part of a great and comprehensive 
law, emanating from the will of a supreme, omnipotent legislator ; or as 
a mere expedient, adapted to our present situation, enforced by no other 
motives than those which arise from the prospects and interests of the 
present state. The absurdity of atheism having been demonstrated so 
often and so clearly by many eminent mea that this part of the subject 

* By those who pursue literature as a profession, the author would be understood 
to mean that numerous class of literary men who draw their principal subsistence 
from their writings. 
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is exhausted, I should hasten immediately to what I have more particu- 
larly tn view, were I not apprehensive a discourse of this kind may be 
expected to contain some statement of the argument in proof of a Deity ; 
which, therefore, I shall present to you in as few and plain words as 
possible. 

When we examine a watch, or any other piece of machinery, we 
instantly perceive marks of design. The arrangement of its several 
parts, and the adaption of its movement to one result, show it to be a 
contrivance ; nor do we ever imagine the faculty of contriving to be in 
the watch itself, but in a separate agent. If we turn from art to nature, 
we behold a vast magazine of contrivances ; we see innumerable objects 
replete with the most exquisite design. The human eye, for example, 
is formed with admirable skill for the purpose of sight, the ear for the 
function of hearing. As in the productions of art we never think of 
ascribing the power of contrivance to the machine itself, so we are 
certain the skill displayed in the human structure is not a property of 
man t since he is very imperfectly acquainted with his own formation. 
If there be an inseparable relation between the ideas of a contrivance 
and a contriver, and it be evident, in regard to the human structure, the 
designing agent is not man himself, there must undeniably be some 
separate invisible being, who is his former. This great Being we mean 
to indicate by the appellation of Deity. 

This reasoning admits but of one reply. Why, it will be said, may 
we not suppose the world has always continued as it is ; that is, that 
there has been a constant succession of finite beings, appearing and 
disappearing on the earth from all eternity? I answer, whatever is 
supposed to have occasioned this constant succession, exclusive of an 
intelligent cause, will never account for the undeniable marks of design 
visible in all finite beings. Nor is the absurdity of supposing a 
contrivance without a contriver diminished by his imaginary succes- 
sion; but rather increased, by being repeated at every step of the series. 

Besides, an eternal succession of finite beings involves in it a contra- 
diction, and is therefore plainly impossible. Asthe supposition is made 
to get quit of the idea of any one having existed from eternity, each of 
the beings in the succession must have begun in time : but the succes- 
sion itself is eternal. We have then the succession of beings infinitely 
earlier than any being in the succession ; or, in other words, a series of 
beings running on, ad infinitum^ before it reached any particular being, 
which is absurd. 

From these considerations it is manifest there must be some eternal 
Being - , or nothing could ever have existed ; and since the beings which 
we behold bear in their whole structure evident marks of wisdom and 
design, it is equally certain that he who formed them is a wise and in- 
telligent agent. 

To prove the unity of this great Being, in opposition to a plurality of 
gods, it is not necessary to have recourse to metaphysical abstrac- 
tions. It is sufficient to observe, that the notion of more than one 
author of nature is inconsistent with that harmony of design which 
pervades her works ; that it explains no appearances, is supported by 
no evidence, and serves no purpose, but to embarrass and perplex our 
conceptions. 

Such are the proofs of the existence of that great and glorious Being 
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whom we denominate God ; and it is not presumption to say, it is im- 
possible to find another truth in the whole compass of morals which, ac- 
cording to the justest laws of reasoning, admits of such strict and rigor- 
ous demonstration. 

But I proceed to the more immediate object of this discourse, which, 
as has already intimated, is not so much to evince the falsehood of 
scepticism as a theory, as to display its mischievous effects, contrasted 
with those which result from the belief of a Deity and a future state. 
The subject, viewed in this light, may be considered under two aspects; 
the influence of the opposite systems on the principles of morals and on 
the formation of character. The first may be styled their direct, the 
latter their equally important, but indirect, consequence and tendency- 

I. The sceptical or irreligious system subverts the whole foundation 
of morals. It may be assumed as a maxim, that no person can be re- 
quired to act contrary to his greatest good, or his highest interest, com- 
prehensively viewed in relation to the whole duration of his being. It 
is often our duty to forego our own interest partially, to sacrifice a 
smaller pleasure for the sake of a greater, to incur a present evil in 
pursuit of a distant good of more consequeuce. In a word, to arbitrate 
among interfeiing claims of inclination is the moral moral arithmetic 
of human life. But to risk the happiness of the whole duration of our 
being in any case whatever, were it possible, would be foolish ; because 
the sacrifice must, by the nature of it, be so great as to preclude the 
possibility of compensation. 

As the present world, on sceptical principles, is the only place of re- 
compense, whenever the practice ot virtue fails to promise the greatest 
sum of present good, — cases which often occur in reality, and much 
oftener in appearance, — every motive to virtuous conduct is superseded ; 
a deviation from rectitude becomes the part of wisdom ; and should the 
path of virtue, in addition to this, be obstructed by disgrace, torment, 
or death, to persevere would be madness and folly, and a violation of 
the first and most essential law of nature. Virtue, on these principles, 
being in numberless instances at war with self-preservation, never can, 
or ought to become, a fixed habit of the mind. 

The system of infidelity is not only incapable of arming virtue for great 
and trying occasions, but leaves it unsupported in the most ordinary oc- 
currences. In vain will its advocates appeal to a moral sense, to be- 
nevolence and sympathy ; for it is undeniable that these impulses may 
be overcome. In vain will they expatiate on the tranquility and plea- 
sure attendant on a virtuous course : for though you may remind the of- 
fender that in disregarding them he has violated his nature, and that a 
conduct consistent with them is productive of much internal satisfaction; 
yet if he reply that his taste is of a different sort, that there are other 
gratifications which he values more, and that every man must choose his 
own pleasures, the argument is at an end. 

Rewards and punishments, assigned by infinite power, afford a palpa- 
ble and pressing motive which can never be neglected without renoun- 
cing the character of a rational creature : but tastes and relishes are not 
to be prescribed. 

A motive in which the reason of man shall acquiesce, enforcing the 
practice of virtue at all times and seasons, enters into the very essence 
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of moral obligation. Modern infidelity supplies no such motives ; it is 
therefore essentially and infallibly a system of enervation, turpitude, 
mnd vice. 

This chasm in the construction of morals can only be supplied by the 
firm belief of a rewarding and avenging Deity, who binds duty and 
happiness, though they may seem distant, in an indissoluble chain ; 
without which, whatever usurps the name of virtue is not a princi- 
ple, but a feeling ; not a determinate rule, but a fluctuating expe- 
dient, varying with the tastes of individuals, and changing with the 
scenes of life. 

Nor is this the only way in which infidelity subverts the foundation of 
morals. All reasoning on morals presupposes a distinction between 
inclinations and duties, affections and rules. The former prompt ; the 
latter prescribe. The former supply motives to action ; the latter regu- 
late and control it* Hence it is evident, if virtue have any just claim 
to authority, it must be under the latter of these notions ; that is, under 
the character of a law. It is under this notion, in fact, that its dominion 
has ever been acknowledged to be paramount and supreme. 

But, without the intervention of a superior will, it is impossible there 
should be any moral laws, except in the lax metaphorical sense in which 
we speak of the laws of matter and motion. Men being essentially equal, 
morality is, on these principles, only a stipulation, or silent compact, 
into which every individual is suj|posed to enter, as far as suits his con- 
venience, and for the breach of which he is accountable to nothing but 
his own mind. His own mind is his law, his tribunal, and his judge ! 

Two consequences, the most disastrous to society, will inevitably fol- 
low the general prevalence of this system ; — the frequent perpetration of 
great crimes, and the total absence of great virtues. 

1. In those conjunctures which tempt avarice or inflame ambition, 
when a crime flatters with the prospect of impunity, and the certainty 
of immense advantage, what is to restrain an atheist from its commis- 
sion ? To say that remorse will deter him is absurd ; for remorse, as 
distinguished from pity, is the sole offspring of religious belief, the ex- 
tinction of which is the great purpose of the infidel philosophy. 

The dread of punishment or infamy from his fellow- creatures will be 
an equally ineffectual barrier ; because crimes are only committed under 
such circumstances as suggest the hope of concealment : not to say that 
crimes themselves will soon lose their infamy and their horror under the 
influence of that system which destroys the sanctity of virtue, by con- 
verting it into a low calculation of worldly interest. Here the sense of 
an ever-present Ruler, and of an avenging Judge, is of the most awful 
and indispensable necessity ; as it is that alone which impresses on all 
crimes the character of folly ', shows that duty and interest in every in- 
stance coincide, and that the most prosperous career of vice, the most 
brilliant successes of criminality, are but an accumulation of wrath 
against the day of wrath. 

As the frequent perpetration of great crimes is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the diffusion of sceptical principles, so, to understand this 
consequence in its full extent, we must look beyond their immediate 
effects, and consider the disruption of social ties, the destruction of con- 
fidence, the terror, suspicion, and hatred which must prevail in that 
state of society in which barbarous deeds are familiar. The tranquility 
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which pervades a well-ordered community, and the mutual good offices 
which bind its members together, are founded on an implied confidence 
in the disposition to annoy; in the justice, humanity, and moderation of 
those among whom we dwell. So'that the worst consequences of crimes 
is, that they impair the stock of public charity and general tenderness. 
The dread and hatred of our species would infallibly be grafted on t 
conviction that we were exposed every moment to the surges of an un- 
bridled ferocity, and that nothing but the power of the magistrate stood 
between us and the daggers of assassins. In such a state, laws, deriving 
no support from public manners, are unequal to the task of curbing the 
fury of the passions ; which, from being concentrated into selfishness, 
fear, and revenge, acquire new force. Terror and suspicion beget 
cruelty, and inflict injuries by way of prevention. Pity is extinguished 
in the stronger impulse of self-preservation. The tender and generous 
affections are crushed ; and nothing is seen but the retaliation of wrongs, 
the fierce and unmitigated struggle for supeiiority. This is but a faint 
sketch of the incalculable calamities and horrors we must expect, should 
we be so unfortunate as ever to witness the triumph of modern in- 
fidelity. 

2. This system is a soil as barren of great and sublime virtues as it 
is prolific in crimes. By great and sublime virtues are meant those 
which are called into action on great and trying occasions, which de- 
mand the sacrifice of the dearest interests and prospects of human life, 
and sometimes of life itself : the virtues, in a word, which, by their 
rarity and splendor, draw admiration, and have rendered illustrious the 
character of patriots, martyrs, and confessors. It requires but little re- 
flection to perceive, that whatever veils a future world, and contracts 
the limits of existence within the present life, must tend, in a propor- 
tionable degree, to diminish the grandeur and narrow the sphere of hu- 
man agency. 

As well might you expect exalted sentiments of justice from a professed 
gamester, as look for noble principles in the man whose hopes and fears 
are all suspended on the present moment, and who takes the whole 
happiness of his being on the events of this vain and fleeting life. If be 
be ever impelled to the performance of great achievements in a good 
cause, it must be solely by the hope of fame; a motive which, besides 
that it makes virtue the servant of opinion, usually grows weaker at 
the approach of death ; and which, however it may surmount the love 
of existence in the heat of battle, or in the moment of public obserra- 
tion, can seldom be expected to operate with much force on the retired 
duties of a private station. 

In affirming that infidelity is unfavorable to the higher class of virtues, 
we are supported as well by facts as by reasoning. We should be 
sorry to load our adversaries with unmerited reproach : but to what 
history, to what record will thay appeal forthe traits of moral greatness 
exhibited by their disciples? Where shall we look for the trophies of 
infidel magnanimity of atheistical virtue ? Not that we mean to accuse 
them of inactivity : they have recently filled the world with the fame of 
their exploits; exploits of a different kind indeed, but of imperishable 
memory, and disastrous lustre. 

Though it is confessed great and splendid actions are not the ordi- 
nary employment of life, but must, from their nature, be reserved for 
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high and eminent occasions ; yet that system is essentially defective 
which leaves no room for their production. Tbey are important, both 
from their immediate advantage and their remoter influence. They 
often save, and always illustrate, the age and nation in which they 
appear. They raise the standard of morals ; they arrest the progress 
of degeneracy ; they diffuse a lustre over the path of life : monuments 
of the greatness of the human soul, they present to the world the august 
image of virtue in her sublimest form, from which streams of light and 
glory issue to remote times and ages ; while their commemoration by 
the pen of historians and poets awaken in distant bosoms the sparks of 
kindred excellence. 

Combine the frequent and familiar perpetration of atrocious deeds 
with the dearth of great and generous actions, and you have the 
exact picture of that condition of society which completes the degrada- 
tion of the species — the frightful contrast of dwarfish virtues and 
giga.tic vices, where every thing good is mean and little, and every 
thing evil is rank and luxuriant: a dead and sickening uniformity 
prevails, brokeu only at intervals by volcanic eruptions of anarchy 
and crime. 

II. Hitherto we have considered the influence of scepticism on the 
principles of virtue ; and have endeavored to show that it despoils it of 
its dignity, and lays its authority in the dust. Its influence on the 
formation of character remains to be examined. The actions of men 
are oftener determined by their character than their interest; their 
conduct takes its color more from their acquired taste, inclinations, and 
habits, than from a deliberate regard to their greatest good. It is only 
on great occasions the mind awakes to take an extended survey of her 
whole course, and that she suffers the dictates of reason to impress a 
new bias upon her movements. The actions of each day are, for the 
most part, links which follow each other in the chain of custom. Hence 
the great effort of practical wisdom is to imbue the mind with right 
tastes, affections, and habits ; the elements of character, and masters 
of action. 

I. The exclusion of a Supreme Being and of a superintending Provi- 
dence tends directly to the destruction of moral taste. It robs the 
universe of all finished and consummate excellence even in idea. The 
admiration of perfect wisdom and goodness for which we are formed, 
and which kindles such unspeakable rapture in the soul, finding in the 
regions of scepticism nothing to which it corresponds, droops and lan- 
guishes. In a world which presents a fair spectacle of order and beauty, 
of a vast family nourished and supported by an Almighty Parent, — in a 
world which leads the devout mind, step by step, to the contemplation 
of the first fair and the first good, the sceptic is encompassed with 
nothing but obscurity, meanness, and disorder. 

When we reflect on the manner in which the idea of Deity is formed, 
we must be convinced that such an idea, intimately present to the mind, 
must have a most powerful effect in refining the moral taste. Composed 
of the richest elements, it embraces, in the character of a beneficent 
Parent and Almighty Ruler, whatever is venerable in wisdom, whatever 
is awful in authority, whatever is touching in goodness. 

Human excellence is blended with many imperfections, and seen 

33 # 
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Under many limitations. It is beheld only in detached and separate 
portions, nor ever appears in any one character whole and entire. So 
that when, m imitation of the- Stoics, we wish to form out of these 
fragments the notion of a perfectly wise and good man, we know it 
is a mere fiction of the mind, without any real being, m whom h ii 
imbodied and realized. In the belief of a Dehy, these conceptions 
are reduced to reality : the scattered rays of an ideal excellence are 
concentrated, and become the real attributes of that Being with whom 
we stand in the nearest relation, who sits supreme at the head of the 
universe, is armed with infinite power, and pervades all nature with fab 
presence. 

The efficacy of these views in producing and augmenting a virtuous 
taste will indeed be proportioned to the vividness with which they arc 
formed, and the frequency with which they recur; yet some benefit 
will not fail to result from them even in their lowest degree. 

The idea of the Supreme Being has this peculiar property : that, 
as it admits of no substitute, so, from the first moment it is formed, it 
is capable of continual growth and enlargement. God himself is im- 
mutable ; but our conception of his character is continually receiving 
fresh accessions, is continually growing more extended and refulgent, 
by having transferred to it new elements of beauty and goodness ; by 
attracting to itself, as a centre, whatever bears the impress of dignity, 
order, or happiness. It borrows splendor from all that is fair, sub- 
ordinates to itself all that is great, and sits enthroned on the riches of 
the universe. 

As the object of worship will always be, in a degree the object of 
imitation, hence arises a fixed standard of moral excellence ; by the 
contemplation of which the tendencies to corruption are counteracted, 
the contagion of bad example is checked, and human nature rises above 
its natural level. 

When the knowledge of God was lost in the world, just ideas of vir- 
tue and moral obligation disappeared along with it. How is it to be 
otherwise accounted for, that in the polished nations, and in the enlight- 
ened times of pagan antiquity, the most unnatural lusts and detestable 
impurities were not only tolerated in private life,* but entered into re- 
ligion, and formed a material part of public worship :t while among 
the Jews, a people so much inferior in every other branch of knowledge, 
the same vices were regarded with horror? 

The reason is this : the true character of God was unknown to the 

* It is worthy of observation, that the elegant and philosophic Xenophon,. in do 
lineating the model of a perfect prince in the character of Cyrus, introduce? a Mede 
who had formed an unnatural passion for h»s hero ; and relates the incident in a 
lively, festive humor, without being in the least conscious of any indelicacy attached 
to iL What must be the state of manners in a country where a circumstance of this 
kind, feigned, no doubt, by way of ornament, finds a place in such a work? — Cyri 
Instil, lib. i. 

•'Deinde nobis, qui, concedentibus phUosophU antiquis, adolescentulis dekctamur, 
etiam vitia ssepe jucunda sunt"— Cicero Dt Nat. Dei, lib. i. 

t "— Jfam quo non prostat fctmina templo?" — Juv. 
The impurities practised in the worship of Isis, an Egyptian deity, rose to such a 
height in the reign of Tiberius, that that profligate prince thought fit to prohibit her 
worship, and at the same time inflicted on her priests the punishment of crucifixion. 
—Joseph. Aniiq. Judaic, lib. xviik. 
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former, which by the light of Divine revelation was displayed to the lat- 
ter. The former cast their deities in the mould of their own imagina- 
tions ; in consequence of which they partook of the vices and defects of 
their worshippers. To the latter, no scope was left for the wanderings 
of fancy ; but a pure and perfect model was prescribed. 

False and corrupt, however, as was the religion of the pagans (if it 
deserves the name,) and defective, and often vicious, as was the char- 
acter of their imaginary deities, it was still better for the world that the 
▼oid should be filled with these than abandoned to a total scepticism ; 
for if both systems are equally false, they are not equally pernicious. — 
When the fictions of heathenism consecrated the memory of its legisla- 
tors and heroes, it invested them for the most part with those qualities 
which were in the greatest repute. They were supposed to possess in 
the highest degree the virtues in which it was most honorable to excel : 
and to be the witnesses, approvers, and patrons of those perfections in 
others by which their own character was chiefly distinguished. Men 
saw, or rather fancied they saw, in these supposed deities the qualities 
they most admired, dilated to a larger size, moving in a higher sphere, 
and associated with the power, dignity, and happiness of superior na- 
tures. With such ideal models before them, and conceiving themselves 
continually acting undar the eye of such spectators and judges, they felt 
a real elevation ; their eloquence became more impassioned, their pa- 
triotism inflamed, and their courage exalted. 

Revelation, by displaying the true character of God, affords a pure 
and perfect standard of virtue ; heathenism, one in many respects de- 
fective and vicious ; the fashionable scepticism of the present day, which 
excludes the belief of all superior powers, affords no standard at all. 
Human nature knows nothing better or higher than itself. All above 
and around it being shrouded in darkness, and the prospect confined to 
the tame realities of life, virtue has no room upwards to expand ; nor 
are any excursions permitted into that unseen world, the true element 
of the great and good, by which it is fortified with motives equally cal- 
culated to satisfy the reason, to delight the fancy, and to impress 
the heart. 

2. Modern infidelity not only tends to corrupt the moral taste, it also 
promotes the growth of those vices which are the most hostile to social 
happiness. Of all the vices incident to human nature, the most de- 
structive to society are vanity, ferocity, and unbridled sensuality ; and 
these are precisely the vices which infidelity is calculated to cherish. 

That the love, fear, and habitual contemplation of a Being infinitely 
exalted, or in other words, devotion, is adapted to promote a sober and 
moderate estimate of our own excellences, is incontestable ; nor is it 
less evident that the exclusion of such sentiments must be favorable to 
pride. The criminality of pride will, perhaps, be less readily admitted; 
for though there is no vice so opposite to the spirit of Christianity, yet 
there is none which, even in the Christian world, has, under various pre- 
tences, been treated with so much indulgence. 

There is, it will be confessed, a delicate sensibility to character, a 
sober desire of reputation, a wish to possess the esteem of the wise and 
good, felt by the purest minds, which is at the farthest remove from ar- 
rogance or vanity. The humility of a noble mind scarcely dares to 
approve of itself t until it has secured the approbation of others. Very 
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different is that restless, desire of distinction, that passion for theatrical 
display, which inflames the heart aad occupies the whole attention of 
Tain men. This, of all the passions, is the most unsocial, avarice itself 
not excepted. The reason is plain. Property is a kind of good which 
may be more easily attained, and is capable of more minute subdivisions 
than fame. In the pursuit of wealth , men are led by an attention to 
their own interests to promote the welfare of each oilier ; their advan- 
tages are reciprocal ; the benefits which each is anxious to acquire for 
himself he reaps in the greatest abundance from the union and conjunction 
of society. The pursuits of vanity are quite contrary. The portion of 
time and attention mankind are willing to spare from their avocations 
and pleasures to devote to the admiration of each other is so small, that 
every successful adventurer is felt to have impaired the common stock. 
The success of one is the disappointment of multitudes* For though 
there be many rich, many virtuous, many wise men, fame must necessa- 
rily be the portion of but few. Hence every vain man, every man in 
whom vanity is the ruling passion, regarding his rival as his enemy, is 
strongly tempted to rejoice in bis miscarriage, and repine at his success. 

Besides, as the passions are sedom seen in a simple, unmixed state, 
so vanity, when it succeeds, degenerates into arrogance ; when it is dis- 
appointed (and it is often disappointed), it is exasperated into malignity, 
and corrupted into envy. In this stage the vain man commences a deter- 
mined misanthropist. He detests that excellence which he cannot reach. 
He detests his species, and longs to be revenged for the unpardonable 
injustice he has sustained in their insensibility to his merits. He lives 
upon the calamities of the world ; the vices and miseries of men are his 
element and his food. Virtues, talents, and genius are his natural ene- 
mies, which he persecutes with instinctive eagerness and unrelenting 
hostility. There are who doubt the existence of such a disposition; but 
it certainly issues out of the dregs of disappointed vanity : a disease 
which taints and vitiates the whole character wherever it prevails. It 
forms the heart to such a profound indifference to the welfare of others, 
that, whatever appearances he may assume, or however wide the circle 
of his seeming virtues may extend, you will infallibly find the vain man 
is his own centre. Attentive only to himself, absorbed in the contem- 
plation of his own perfections, instead of feeling tenderness for his fellow- 
creatures as members of the same family, as beings with whom he is ap- 
pointed to act, to suffer, and to sympathize, — he considers life as a stage 
on which he is performing a part, and mankind in no other light than 
spectators. Whether he smiles or frowns, whether his path is adorned 
with the rays of beneficence, or his steps are dyed in blood, an attention 
to self is the spring of every movement, aud the motive to which every 
action is referred. 

His apparent good qualities lose all their worth, by losing all that is 
simple, genuine, and natural : they are even pressed into the service of 
vanity, and become the means of enlarging its power. The truly good 
man is jealous over himself lest the notoriety of his best actions, by 
blending itself with their motive, should diminish their value ; the vain 
man performs the same actions for the sake of that notoriety. The 
good man quietly discharges his duty, and shuns ostentation ; the vain 
man considers every good deed lost that is not publicly displayed. The 
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one is intent upon realities, the other upon semblances : the one aims to 
be virtuous, the other to appear so. 

Nor is a mind inflated with vanity more disqualified for right action 
than just speculation, or better disposed to the pursuit of truth than the 
practice of virtue. To such a mind the simplicity of truth is disgusting. 
Careless of the improvement of mankind, and intent only upon astonish- 
ing with the appearance of novelty, the glare of paradox will be pre- 
ferred to the light of truth ; opinions will be embraced ^ not because 
they are just, but because they are new : the more flagitious, the more 
subversive of morals, the more alarming to the wise and good, the more 
welcome to men who estimate their literary powers by the mischief they 
produce, and who consider the anxiety and terror they impress as the 
measure of their renown. Truth is simple and uniform, while error 
may be infinitely varied : and as it is one thing to start paradoxes, and 
another to make discoveries, we need the less wonder at the prodigious 
increase of modern philosophers. 

We have been so much accustomed to consider extravagant self- 
estimation merely as a ridiculous quality, that many will be surprised 
to find it treated as a vice pregnant with serious mischief to society. 
But, to form a judgment of its influence on the manners and happiness 
of a nation, it is necessary only to look at its effects in a family ; for 
bodies of men are only collections of individuals, and the greatest nation 
is nothing more than an aggregate of a number of families. Conceive 
of a domestic circle, in which each member is elated with a most 
extravagant opinion of himself, and a proportionable contempt of every 
other ; is full of little contrivances to catch applause, and whenever he 
is not praised is sullen and disappointed. What a picture of disunion, 
disgust, and animosity would such a family present ! How utterly 
would domestic affection be extinguished, and all the purposes of 
domestic society be defeated ! The general prevalence of such dis- 
positions must be accompanied by an equal proportion of general misery. 
The tendency of pride to produce strife and hatred is sufficiently appa- 
rent from the pains men have been at to construct a system of polite- 
ness, which is nothing more than a sort of mimic humility, in which 
the sentiments of an offensive self-estimation are so far disguised and 
suppressed as to make them compatible with the spirit of society ; such 
a mode of behavior as would naturally result from an attention to the 
apostolic injunction : Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory ; 
bit, lowliness of mind, let each esteem other better than themselves. 
But if the semblance be of such importance, how much more useful the 
reality ! If the mere garb of humility be of such indispensable necessity 
that without it society could not subsist, how much better still would the 
harmony of the world be preserved, were the condescension, deference, 
and respect so studiously displayed a true picture of the heart ! 

The same restless and eager vanity which disturbs a family, when it 
is permitted in a great national crisis to mingle with political affairs, 
distracts a kingdom ; infusing into those intrusted with the enaction of 
laws a spirit of rash innovation and daring empiricism, a disdain of the 
established usages of mankind, a foolish desire to dazzle the world with 
new and untried systems of policy, in which the precedents of antiquity 
and the experience of ages are only consulted to be trodden under 
foot ; and into the executive department of government, a fierce con- 
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tention for pre-eminence, an incessant struggle to supplant and destroy, 
with a propensity to calumny and suspicion, proscription and massacre. 
We shall suffer the most eventful season ever witnessed in the affairs 
of men to pass over our heads to very little purpose, if we fail to lean 
from it some awful lessons on the nature and progress of the passions. 
The true light in which the French revolution ought to be contemplated 
is that of a grand experiment on human nature. Among the various 
passions which that revolution has so strikingly displayed, none is more 
conspicuous than vanity ; nor is it less difficult, without adverting to 
the national character of the people, to account for its extraordinary 
predominance. Political power, the most seducing object of ambition, 
never before circulated through so many hands ; the prospect of possess- 
ing it was never before presented to so many minds. Multitudes, who, 
by their birth and education, and not unfrequently by their talents, 
seemed destined to perpetual obscurity, were by the alternate rise and 
fall of parties elevated into distinction, and shared in the functions of 
government. The short-lived forms of power and office glided with 
such rapidity through successive ranks of degradation, from the court 
to the very dregs of the populace, that they seemed rather to solicit 
acceptance than to be a prize contended for.* Yet, as it was still im- 
possible for all to possess authority, though none were willing to obey, 
a general impatience to break the ranks and rush into the foremost 
ground maddened and infuriated the nation, and overwhelmed law, 
order, and civilization, with the violence of a torrent. 

If such be the mischiefs both in public and private life resulting from 
an excessive self-estimation, it remains next to be considered whether 
Providence has supplied any medicine to correct it ; for as the reflec- 
tion on excellences, whether real or imaginary, is always attended with 
pleasure to the possessor, it is a disease deeply seated in our nature. 

Suppose there was a great and glorious Being always present with us, 
who had given us existence, with numberless other blessings, and on 
whom we depended each instant, as well for every present enjoyment 
as for every future good ; suppose, again, we had incurred the just dis- 
pleasure of such a Being by ingratitude and disobedience, yet that in 
great mercy he had not cast us off, but had assured us he was willing to 
pardon and restore us on our humble entreaty and sincere repentance ; 
say, would not an habitual sense of the presence of this Being, self-re- 
proach for having displeased him, and au anxiety to recover his favor, 
be the most effectual antidote to pride ? But such are the leading dis- 
coveries made by the Christian revelation, and such the dispositions 
which a practical belief of it inspires. 

Humility is the first fruit of religion. In the mouth of our Lord there 
* is no maxim so frequent as the following : Whosoever cxalteth himelf 
shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. Reli- 
gion, and that alone, teaches absolute humility ; by which I mean a sense 
of our absolute nothingness in the view of infinite greatness and excel- 
lence. That sense of inferiority which results from the comparison of 
men with each other is often an unwelcome sentiment forced upon the 
mind, which may rather embitter the temper than soften it : that which 

* " ^Equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 

Regumque turres." — Hor. 
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devotion impresses is soothing and delightful. The devout man loves to 
lie low at the footstool of his Creator, because it is then he attains the 
most lively perceptions of the Divine excellence, and the most tranquil 
confidence in the Divine favor. In so august a presence be sees all dis- 
tinctions lost, and all beings reduced to the same level. He looks at his 
superiors without envy, and his inferiors without contempt : and when 
from this elevation he descends to mix in society, the conviction of su- 
periority which must in many instances be felt is a calm inference of 
the understanding and no longer a busy, importunate passion of the 
heart. 

The wicked (says the Psalmist) through the pride of their counte- 
nance will not seek after God: God is not in all their thoughts. When 
we consider the incredible vanity of the atheistical sect, together with 
die settled malignity and unrelenting rancor with which they pursue 
every vestige of religion, is it uncandid to suppose that its humbling 
tendency is one principal cause of their enmity ; that they are eager to 
displace a Deity from the minds of men, that they may occupy the void ; 
to crumble the throne of the Eternal into dust, that they may elevaU 
themselves on its ruins ; and that, as their licentiousness is impatient ot 
restraint, so their pride disdains a superior ? 

We mentioned a ferocity of character as one effect of sceptical im- 
piety. It is an inconvenience attending a controversy with those with 
whom we have few principles in common, that we are often in danger of 
reasoning inconclusively, for the want of its being clearly known and 
settled what our opponents admit, and what they deny. The persons, 
for example, with whom we are at present engaged have discarded hu- 
mility and modesty from the catalogue of virtues ; on which account we 
have employed the more time in evincing their importance : but what- 
ever may be thought of humility as a virtue, it surely will not be denied 
that inhumanity is a most detestable vice ; a vice, however, which scep- 
ticism has a most powerful tendency to inflame. 

As we have already shown that pride hardens the heart, and that re- 
ligion is the only effectual antidote, the connexion between irreligion 
and inhumanity h in this view obvious.' But there is another light in 
which this part of the subject may be viewed, in my humble opinion, 
much more important though seldom adverted to. The supposition that 
man is a moral and accountable being, destined to survive the stroke of 
death, and to live in a future world in a never-ending state of happiness 
or misery, makes him a creature of incomparably more consequence than 
the opposite supposition. When we consider him as placed here by an 
Almighty Ruler in a state of probation, and that the present life is his 
period of trial, the first link in a vast and interminable chain which 
stretches into eternity, he assumes a dignified character in our eyes. 
Every thing which relates to him becomes interesting ; and to trifle 
with his happiness is felt to be the most unpardonable levity. If such 
be the destination of man, it is evident that in the qualities which fit 
him for it his principal dignity consists : his moral greatness is his true 
greatness. Let the sceptical principles be admitted, which represent 
him, on the contrary, as the offspring of chance, connected with no su- 
perior power, and sinking into annihilation at death, and he is a con- 
temptible creature, whose existence and happiness are insignificant. 
The characteristic difference is lost between hkn and the brute creation, 
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from which he is no longer distinguished, except by the vividness and 
multiplicity of his perceptions. 

If we reflect on that part of our nature which disposes us to humanity, 
we shall find, that where we have no particular attachment our sympa- 
thy with the sufferings and concern for the destruction of sensitive beings 
are in proportion to their supposed importance in the general scale ; 
er 9 in other words, to their supposed capacity of enjoyment We feel, 
for example, much more at witnessing the destruction of a man than of 
an inferior animal, because we consider it as involving the extinction of 
a much greater sum of happiness. For the same reason he who would 
shudder at the slaughter of a large animal will see a thousand insects 
perish without a pang. Our sympathy with the calamities of our fellow- 
creatures is adjusted to the same proportions ; for we feel more powerfully 
affected with the distresses of fallen greatness than with equal or greater 
distresses sustained by persons of inferior rank; because, having been 
accustomed to associate with an elevated station the idea of superior 
happiness, the loss appears the greater, and the wreck more extensive. 
But the disproportion in importance between man and the meanest 
insect is not so great as that which subsists between man considered as 
mortal and as immortal; that is, between man as he is represented by 
the system of scepticism, and that of divine revelation : for the enjoy- 
ment of the meanest insect bears some proportion, though a very small 
one, to the present happiness of man ; but the happiness of time bears 
none at all to that of eternity. The sceptical system, therefore, sinks the 
importance of human existence to an inconceivable degree* 

From these principles results the following important inference — 
that to extinguish human life by the hand of violence must be quite a 
different thing in the eyes of a sceptic from what it is in those of a 
Christian. With the sceptic it is nothing more than diverting the course 
of a little red fluid called blood ; it is merely lessening the number by 
one of many millions of fugitive contemptible creatures. The Christian 
sees in the same event an accountable being cut off from a state of pro- 
bation, and hurried, perhaps unprepared, into the presence of his Judge, 
to hear that final, that irrevocable sentence, which is to fix him for ever 
in an unalterable condition of felicity or wo. The former perceives in 
death nothing but its physical circumstances ; the latter is impressed 
with the magnitude of its moral consequences. It is the moral relation 
which man is supposed to bear to a superior power, the awful idea of 
accountability, the influence which his present disposition and actions 
are conceived to have upon his eternal destiny, more than any superi- 
ority of intellectual powers abstracted from these considerations, which 
invest him with such mysterious grandeur, and constitute the firmest 
guard on the sanctuary of human life. This reasoning, it is true serves 
more immediately to show how the disbelief of a future state endangers 
the security of life ; but though this be its direct consequence, it extends 
by analogy much further, since he who has learned to sport with the 
lives of his fellow-creatures will feel but little solicitude for their wel- 
fare in any other instance ; but, as the greater includes the less will 
easily pass from this to all the inferior gradations of barbarity. 

As the advantage of the armed over the unarmed is not seen till the 
moment of attack, so in that tranquil state of society in which law and 
order maintain their ascendency, it is not perceived, perhaps not even 
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suspected, to what an alarming degree the principles of modern infidel- 
ity leave us naked and defenceless. But let the state be convulsed, let 
the mounds of regular authority be once overflowed, and the still small 
voice of law drowned in the tempest of popular fury (events which re- 
cent experience shows to be possible), it will then be seen that atheism 
fs a school of ferocity ; and that, having taught its disciples to consider 
mankind as little better than a nest of insects, they will be prepared in 
the fierce conflicts of party to trample upon them without pity, and ex- 
inguish them without remorse. 

It was late* before the atheism of Epicurus gained footing at Rome ; 
nit its prevalence was soon followed by such scenes of proscription con- 
iscation, and blood, as were then unparalleled in the history of the 
ivorld ; from which the republic being never able to recover itself, after 
nany unsuccessful struggles, exchanged liberty for repose, by submis- 
sion to absolute power. Such were the effects of atheism at Rome. An 
ittempt has been recently made to establish a similar system in France, 
he consequences of which are too well known to render it requisite 
or me to shock your feelings by a recital. The only doubt that can 
i rise is, whether the barbarities which have stained the -revolution in 
hat unhappy country are justly chargeable on the prevalence of atheism. 
Let those who doubt of this recollect that the men who, by their activity 
md talents, prepared the minds of the people for that great change — 
Voltaire, D* Alembert, Diderot, Rousseau, and others — were avowed 
nemies of revelation ; that in all their writings the diffusion of scepti- 
bm and revolutionary principles went hand in hand ; that the fury of 
he roost sanguinary parties was especially pointed against the Christian' 
priesthood and religious institutions, without once pretending, like other 
»ersecutors, to execute the vengeance of God (whose name they never 
lentioned) upon his enemies ; that their atrocities were committed with 
. wanton levity and brutal raeiriment ; that the reign of atheism was 
vowedly and expressly the reign of terror; that in the full madness of 
tieir career, in the highest climax of their horrors, they shut up the 
smples of God, abolished his worship, and proclaimed death to be an 
ternal sleep ; as if by pointing to the silence of the sepulchre, and the 
leep of the dead, these ferocions barbarians meant to apologize for 
saving neither sleep, quiet, nor repose to the living. 

As the heathens fabled that Minerva issued full armed from the head 
f Jupiter, so no sooner were the speculations of atheistical philosophy 
latured, than they gave birth to a ferocity which converted the most 
olished people in Europe into a horde of assassins; the seat of volup- 
ious refinement, of pleasure, and of arts, into a theatre of blood. 

Having already shown that t|je principles of infidelity facilitate the 
ommis'sion of crimes, by removing the restraints of fear ; and that they 
wter the arrogance of the individual, while they inculcate tbe most 
espicable opinion of the species ; the inevitable result is, that a 
augfaty self-confidence, a contempt of mankind, together with a 
aring defiance of religious restraints, are the natural ingredients of 
le atheistical character ; nor is it less evident that these are, of 
II others, the dispositions which most forcibly stimulate to violence 
ad cruelty. 

* "Neque enim assentior iia qui hoc nupcr disserere cceperunt, cum corporibni 
Dul tnimos interne atque omnia morte deleri." — Cicero de *nmkuuL 

34 
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Sctile it therefore in your minds, as a maxim never to be effaced or 
forgotten, that atheism is an inhuman, bloody, ferocious system, equally 
hostile to every useful restraint and to every virtuous aifettion ; that, 
leaving nothing above us to excite awe, nor round us to awaken tender- 
ness, it wages war with heaven and with earth ; its first object b to de- 
throne God, its next to destroy man,* 

There is a third vice, not less destructive to society than either of 
those which have been already mentioned, to which the system of me 
dern infidelity is favorable ; that is, un bridled sensuality, the licentious 
and unrestrained indulgence of those passions which are essential to the 
continuation of the species. The magnitude of these passion*, and their 
supreme importance to the existence as well as the peace and welfare 
of society, have rendered it one of the first objects of solicitude with 
every wise legislator to restrain them by such laws, and to confine their 
indulgence within such limits, as shall best promote the great ends for 
which they were implanted. 

The benevolence and wisdom of the Author of Christianity are emi- 
nently conspicuous in the laws he has enacted on this branch of morals; 
for, while he authorizes marriage, he restrains the vagrancy and caprice 
of the passions, by forbidding polygamy and divorce ; and, well know- 
ing that offences against the laws of chastity usually spring from an ill- 
regulated imagination, he inculcates purity of heart. Among innu- 
merable benefits which the world has derived from the Christian religion, 
a superior refinement in the sexual sentiments, a more equal and re- 
spectful treatment of women, greater dignity and permanence conferred 
on the institution of marriage, are not the least considerable; in conse- 
quence of which the purest affections and the most sacred duties are 
grafted on the stock of the strongest instincts. 

The aim of all the leading champions of infidelity is to rob mankind 
of these benefits, and throw them back into a state of gross and brutal 
sensuality. In this spirit Mr. Hume represents the private conduct of 
the profligate Charles, whose debaucheries polluted the age, as a just 
subject of panegyric. A disciple in the same school has lately had the 
unblushing effrontery to stigmatize marriage as the worst of all mo- 
nopolies ; and, in a narrative of his licentious amours, to make a 
formal apology for departing from his principles, by submitting to 
its restraints. The popular productions on the Continent which 
issue from the atheistical school are incessantly directed to the same 
purpose. 

Under every possible aspect in which infidelity can be viewed, it ex- 
tends the dominion of sensuality : it repeals and abrogates every law 
by which Divine revelation has, under such awful sanctions, restrained 
the indulgence of the passions. The disbelief of a Supreme, Omnis- 
cient Being, which it inculcates, releases its disciples from an attention 
to the heart, from every care but the preservation of outward decorum ; 
and the exclusion of the devout affections and an unseen world leaves 
the mind immersed in visible, sensible objects. 

* As human nature is the same in all ages, it is not surprising to find the same 
moral systems, even in the most dissimilar circumstances, produce corresponding 
effects. Josephus remarks that the Sadducees, a kind of Jewish infidels, whose 
tenets were the denial of a moral government and a future state, were distinguished 
from the other sects by their ferocity.— Dt BtiL Jud. lib. ii. He elsewhere remarks, 
that they were eminent for their inhumanity in their judicial capacity. 
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There are two sorts of pleas ures, — corporeal and mental. Though 
we are indebted to the senses fot all our perceptions originally % yet 
those which are at the farthest remove from their immediate impressions 
confer the most elevation on the character, since in proportion as they 
are multiplied and augmented, the slavish subjection to ttie senses is 
subdued. Hence the true and only antidote to debasing sensuality is the 
possession of a fund of that kind of enjoyment which is independent .of 
the corporeal appetites. Inferior in the perfection of several of his 
senses to different parts of the brute creation, the superiority of man 
over them all consists in his superior power of multiplying by new 
combinations his mental perceptions, and thereby of creating to himself 
resources of happiness separate from external sensation* In the scale 
of enjoyment, at the first remove from sense are the pleasures of reason 
and society ; at the next are the pleasures of devotion and religion. 
The former, though totally distinct from those of sense, are yet less 
perfectly adapted to moderate their excesses than the last, as they are 
in a great measure conversant with, visible and sensible objects. The 
religious affections and sentiments are, in fact, and were intended to be, 
the proper antagonist of sensuality, — the great deliverer from the thral- 
dom of the appetites, by opening a spiritual world, and inspiring hopes 
and fears, and consolations and joys, which bears no relation to the ma- 
terial and sensible universe. The criminal indulgence of sensual pas- 
sions admits but of two modes of prevention ; the establishment of such 
laws and maxims in society as shall render lewd profligacy impracticable 
or infamous, or the infusion of such principles and habits as shall render 
it distasteful. Human legislatures have encountered the disease in the 
first, the truths and sanctions of revealed religion in the last of these 
methods : to both of which the advocates of modern infidelity are 
equally hostile. 

So much has been said by many able writers to evince the incon- 
ceivable benefit of the marriage institution, that to hear it seriously 
attacked by men who style themselves philosophers, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, must awaken indignation and surprise. The object 
of this discourse leads us to direct our attention particularly to the in- 
fluence of this institution on the civilization of the world. 

From the records of revelation we learn that marriage, or the per- 
manent union of the sexes, was ordained by God, and existed, under 
different modifications, in the early infancy of mankind, without which 
they could never have emerged from barbarism. For, conceive only 
what eternal discord, jealousy, and violence would ensue, were the ob- 
jects of the tenderest affections secured to their possessor by no law or 
tie of moral obligation : were domestic enjoyments disturbed by inces- 
sant fear, and licentiousness inflamed by hope. Who could find suffi- 
cient tranquility of mind to enable him to plan or execute any continued 
scheme of action, or what room for arts and sciences, or religion, or 
virtue, in that state in which the chief earthly happiness was exposed 
to every lawless invader ; where one was racked with an incessant 
anxiety to keep what the other was equally eager tu acquire ? It is not 
probable in itself, independent of the light of scripture, that the benevo- 
lent Author of the human race ever placed them in so wretched a 
condition at first : it is certain they could not remain in it long without 
being exterminated. Marriage, by shutting out ihese evils, and enabling 
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every man to rest secure in hb enjoyments, is the great civilizer of the 
world : with this security the mind is at liberty to expand In generous 
affections, and has leisure to look abroad* and engage in the pursuits of 
knowledge, science* and virtue. 

Nor is it in this way only that marriage institutions are essential to 
the welfare of mankind* They are sources of tenderness, as well as 
4he guardians of peace. Without the permanent union of the seies 
there can be no permanent families : the dissolution of nuptial ties in- 
volves the dissolution of domestic society. But domestic society b the 
seminary of social affections, the cradle of sensibility, where the first 
elements are acquired of that tenderness and humanity which cement 
mankind together ; and were they entirely extinguished, the whole fabric ' 
of social institutions would be dissolved. 

Families are so many centres of attraction, which preserve mankind 
from being scattered and dissipated by the repulsive powers of selfish- 
ness. The order of nature is evermore from particulars to generals. 
As in the operations of intellect we proceed from the contemplation of 
individuals to the formation of general abstractions, so in the develop- 
ment of the passions, in like manner, we advance from private to public 
affections ; from the love of parents, brothers, and sisters, to those 
more expanded regards which embrace the immense society of human 
kind. # 

In order to render men benevolent, they must first be made tender : 
for benevolent affections are not the, offspring of reasoning ; they result 
from that culture of the heart, from those early impressions of tender- 
ness, gratitude, and sympathy, which the endearments of domestic life 
are sure to supply, and for the formation of which it is the best possible 
• school. 

The advocates of infidelity invert this eternal order of nature. In- 
stead of inculcating the private affections, as a discipline by which the 
mind is prepared for those of a more public nature, they set them in 
direct opposition to each other, they propose to build general benevo- 
lence on the destruction of individual tenderness, and make us love the 
whole species more by loving every particular part of it less. In pur- 
suit of this chimerical project, gratitude, humility, conjugal, parental, 
and filial affection, together with every other social disposition, are re- 
probated — virtue is limited to a passionate attachment to the general 
good. Is it not natural to ask, when all the tenderness of life is extin- 
guished, and all the bands of society are untwisted, from whence this 
ardent affection for the general good is to spring ? 

When this savage philosophy has completed its work, when it has 
taught its disciple to look with perfect indifference on the offspring of 
his body and the wife of his bosom, to estrange himself from his friends, 
insult his benefactors, and silence the pleadings of gratitude and pity ; 
will he, by thus divesting himself of all that is human, be better prepared 
for the disinterested love of his species ? Will he become a philanthro- 
pist only because he has ceased to be a man ? Rather, in this total ex- 

* " Arctior yero colligatio est socictatis propin quorum : ab ilia enim imraensa so- 
cietate humani generis, in exiguum angustumaue concladitur. Nnm cum sit hoc 
natura commune animantium, ut habeant lubiainem procreandi, prima societal in 
ipio conjugio eit; proxima in liberie • deinde una domus, communia omnia. Id 
autem est principiura urbi»> et quasi seramarium reipubiicae."— Cie. de Off. lib. L cap. 17. 
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emption from all the feelings which humanize and soften, in this chilling 
frost of universal indifference, may we not be certain that selfishness 
unmingled and uncontrolled will assume the empire of his heart ; and 
that under pretence of advancing the general good, an object to which 
the fancy may give innumerable shapes, he will be prepared for the 
violation of every duty, and the perpetration of every crime 1 Extend/- 
ed benevolence is the last and most perfect fruit of the private affections^ 
se that to expect to reap the former from the extinction of the latter is 
to oppose the means to the end ; is as absurd as to attempt to reach the 
summit of the highest mountain without passing through the intermediate 
spaces, or to" hope to attain the heights of science by forgetting the first 
elements of knowledge. These absurdities havo sprung, however, in 
the advocates of infidelity, from an ignorance of human nature sufficient 
to disgrace even those who did not style themselves philosophers. Pre- 
suming, contrary to the experience of every moment, that the affections 
are awakened by reasoning, and perceiving that the general good is an 
incomparably greater object in itself than the happiness of any limited 
number of individuals, -they inferred nothing more was necessary than 
to exhibit it in its just dimensions, to draw the affections towards it; as 
though the fact of the superior populousness of China to Great Britain 
needed but to be known to render us indifferent to our domestic concerns, 
and lead us to direct all our anxiety to the prosperity of that vast but 
remote empire. 

It is not the province of reason to awaken new passions, or open new 
sources of sensibility : but to direct us in the attainment of those objects 
which nature has already rendered pleasing, or to determine among the 
interfering inclinations and passions which sway the mind, which are the 
fittest to be preferred. 

Is a regard to the general good then, you will reply, to be excluded 
from the motives of action ? Nothing is more remote from my inten- 
tion: but as the nature of this motive has, in my opinion, been much 
misunderstood by some good men, and abused by others of a different 
description to the worst of purposes, permit me to declare, in a few 
words, what appears to me to be the truth on this subject. 

The welfare of the whole system of being must be allowed to be, 
in itself the object of all others the most worthy of being pursued; so 
that, could the mind distinctly embrace it, and discern at every step 
what action would infallibly promote it, we should be furnished with a 
lure criterion of right and wrong,, an unerring guide, which would 
supersede the use and necessity of all inferior » rules, laws, and prin- 
ciples. 

But this being impossible, since the good of the whole is a motive so 
oose and indeterminate, and embraces such an infinity of relations, that 
before we could be certain what action it prescribed, the season of ac- 
ion would be past ; to weak, short-sighted mortals Providence has 
issigned a sphere of agency less grand and extensive indeed, but better 
Hiited to their limited powers, by implanting certain affections which it 
s their duty to cultivate, and suggesting particular rules to which they 
ire bound to conform. By these provisions the boundaries of virtue 
ire easily ascertained, at the same time that its ultimate object, the good 
if the whole, is secured ; tor, since the happiness of the entire system 
esults from the happiness of the several parts, the affections, which 
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confine the attention immediately to toe latter, conspire in (be end to 
the promotion of the former. ; as the laborer, whose industry k limited 
to a corner of a large building, performs his part towards rearing the 
structure much more effectually than if he extended bis care to the 
whole/ * 

t As the interest, however, of any limited number of persons may not 
pnly contribute, but may possibly be directly opposed to the genend 
good (the interest of a family, for example, to that of a .province, or of 
a nation to that of the world), Providence has so ordered h, that in a 
well-regulated mind there springs up, as we have already seen, besides 
particular attachments, an extended regard to ike species, whose office 
is twofold : not to destroy and extinguish the more private affections, 
which is mental parricide ; but first, as far as is consistent with the 
claims of those who are immediately committed to our care, to do good 
to all men; secondly, to exercise a jurisdiction and control over the 
private affections, so as to prohibit their indulgence whenever it would 
be attended with manifest detriment to the whole. Thus every part of 
our nature is brought into action ; all the practical principles of tbe hu- 
man heart find an element to move in, each in its different sort and 
manner conspiring, without mutual collisions, to maintain the harmony 
of the world and the happiness of the universe.* 

* It is somewhat singular, that many of the fashionable infidels have hit upon a 
definition of virtue which perfectly coincides with that of certain metaphysical divines 
in America, first invented and defended by that most acute reasoner, Jonathan Ed- 
wards. They both place virtue exclusively in a passion for the general good; or, as 
Mr. Edwards expresses it, love to being in general; so that our love is always to be 
proportioned to the magnitude of its object in the scale of being, which is liable to 
the objections I have already slated, as well as to many others which the limits of 
this note will not permit me to enumerate. Let it suffice to remark, (1.) That virtue, 
on these principles, is an utter impossibility : for the system of being, comprehend- 
ing the great Supreme, is infinite ; and, therefore, to maintain the proper proportion, 
the force of particular attachment must be infinitely less than the passion for the 
general goon ; but the limits of the human mind are not capable of any emotion so 
infinitely different m degree. (2.) Since our views of the extent of the universe aw 
capable of perpetual enlargement, admitting the t*um of existence is ever the same, 
we must return back at each step to diminish the strength of particular affections, or 
they will become disproportionate ; and consequently, on these principles, vicious; 
so that the balance must be continually fluctuating, by the weights being taken out of 
one scale and put into the other. (3.) If virtue consist exclusively in love to being in 
general, er attachment to the general good, the particular affections are, to every pur* 
pose of virtue, useless, and even pernicious; for their immediate, nay, their nccessaiy 
tendency is to attract to their objects a proportion of attention which far exceeds their 
comparative value in the general scale. To allege that the general good is promoted 
by them will be of no advantage to the defence of this system, but the contrary, by 
confessing that a greater sum of happiness is attained by a deviation from, than an 
adherence to, its principles; unless its advocates mean by the love of being in 
general the same thing as the private affections, which is to confound all the distinc- 
tions of language, as well as all the operations of mind. Let it be remembered, we 
have no dispute respecting what is the ultimate end of virtue, which is allowed on 
both sides to bo the greatest sum of happiness in the universe. The question is 
merely, what is virtue itself 1 or, in other words, what are the means appointed for 
the attainment of that end ? 

There is little doubt, from some parts of Mr. Godwin's work entitled "Political 
Justice," as well as from his early habits of reading, that he was indebted to Mr. 
Edwards for his principal arguments against the private affections ; though, with a 
daring consistence, he has pursued hisprinciples to an extreme from which that most 
excellent man would have revolted with horror. The fundamental error of the whole 
system arose, as I conceive, from a mistaken pursuit of simplicity : from a wish to 
construct a moral system, without leaving sufficient scope for the infinite variety of 
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Before I close this discourse^ I cannot omit to mention three circum- 
stances attending the propagation of infidelity by iu present abetters, 
equally new and alarming. 

1. It is the first attempt which has been ever witnessed, on an exten- 
sive scale, to establish the principles of atheism ; the first effort which 
history has recorded to disannul and extinguish the belief of all superior 
powers : the consequence of which, should it succeed, would be to place 
mankind in a situation never before experienced 'not even during the 
ages of pagan darkness. The system of polytheism was as remote from 
modern infidelity as from true religion. Amid that rubbish of super- 
stition, the product of fear, ignorance, and vice, which had been accu- 
mulating for ages, some faint embers of sacred truth remained unextin- 
tinguished : the interposition of unseen powers in the affairs of men was 
believed and revered, the sanctity of oaths was maintained, the idea of 
revelation and of tradition as a source of religious knowledge was fa- 
miliar ; a useful persuasion of the existence of a future world was kept 
alive, and the greater gods were looked up to as the guardians of the 
public welfare, the patrons of those virtues which promote the prosperity 
of states, and the avenger of injustice, perfidy, and fraud.* 

moral phenomena and mental combination ; in consequence of which its advocates 
were induced to place virtue exclusively in some one disposition of mind : and, since 
the passion for the general good is undeniably the noblest and most extensive of all 
others, when it was once resolved to place virtue in any one thing, there remained 
little room to hesitate which should be preferred. It might have been worth while to 
reflect, that in the natural world there are two kinds of attraction ; one which holds 
the several parts of individual bodies in contact ; another, which maintains the union 
of bodies themselves with the general system : and that, though the union in the 
former case is much more intimate than in the latter, each is equally essential to the 
order of the world. Similar to this is the relation which the public and private affec- 
tions bear to each other, and their use in the moral system. 

* The testimony of Polybius to the beneficial effects wluch resulted from the sys- 
tem of pagan superstition, in fortifying the sentiments of moral obligation, and sup- 
porting the sanctity of oaths, is so weighty and decisive, that it would be an injustice 
to the subject not to insert it ; more especially as it is impossible to attribute it to the 
influence of credulity on the author himself, who was evidently a sceptic. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that all the benefits which might m any way flow from- 
superstition, are secured to an incomparably greater degree by tlu bvlief of true re- 
ligion. 

** But among all the useful institutions,*' says Polybius, " that demonstrate the su- 
perior excellence of the Roman government, the most considerable, perhaps, is the 
Opinion which people are taught to hold concerning the gods : and that which other 
men regard as an object 6f disgrace appears, in my judgment, to be tho very thing 
by which this republic is chiefly sustained. I mean superstition, which is impressed 
with all its terrors, and influences the private actionB of the citizens and the public 
administration of the state, to a degree that can scarcely be exceeded. 

" The ancients, therefore, acted not absurdly, nor without good reason, when they 
inculcated the notions concerning the gods, and the belief of internal punishments ; but 
much rather are those of the present age to be charged with rashness and abrurdity, in en- 
deavoring to extirpate these opinions ; for, not to mention other effects that flow from 
such an institution, if among the Greeks, for example, a single talent only be in- 
trusted to those who ha^e the management of any of the public money, though they 
give ten written sureties, with as many seals, and twice as many witnesses, they are 
unable to discharge the trust reposed in them with integrity. But th • Romans, on 
the other hand, who in the course of their magistracies and in embassies disburse the 
greatest sums, are prevailed on by the single obligation of an oath to perform their 
duty with inviolable honesty. And as in other states a man is rarely to be found 
whose hands are pure from public robbery, so among the Romans it is no less rare t* 
discover one that is tainted with this crime." — Hampton's Polybius, vol. in. book vi. 

Though the system of paganism is justly condemned by reason and scripture, yet 
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Of whatever benefit superstition might formerly be productive, by the 
scattered particles of truth which it contained, these advantages ran no* 
only be reaped from the soil of true religion ; nor is (here any other al- 
ternative left than the belief of Christianity, or absolute atheism. In 
the revolutions of the human mind, exploded opinions are often revived; 
but an exploded superstition never recovers its credit The pretensions 
to Divine revelation is so august and commanding, that when its false- 
hood is once discerned, it is covered with all the ignominy of detected 
imposture; it falls from such a height (to change the figure) that it » 
inevitably crumbled into atoms. Religions, whether false or true, are 
not creatures of arbitrary institution. After discrediting the principles 
of piety, should our modern freethinkers find it necessary, in order to 
restrain the excesses of ferocity, to seek for a substitute in some popular 
superstition, it will prove a vain and impracticable attempt : they niaj 
recall the names, restore the aitars, and revive the ceremonies: but to 
rekindle the spirit of heathenism will exceed their power ; because it b 
impossible to enact ignorance by law, or to repeal by legislative autho- 
rity the dictates of reason and the light of science. 

2. The efforts of infidels to diffuse the principles of infidelity among 
the common people is another alarming symptom peculiar to the present 
time. Hume, Bolingbroke, and Gibbon addressed themselves solely 
to the more polished classes of the community, and would have thought 
their refined speculations debased by an attempt to enlist disciples from 
among the populace. Infidelity has lately grown condescending ; bred 
in the speculations of a daring philosophy, immured at first in the clois- 
ters of the learned, and afterwards nursed in the lap of voluptuousness 
and of courts ; having at length reached its full maturity, it boldly ven- 
tures to challenge the suffrages of the people, solicits the acquaintance 
of peasants and mechanics, and seeks to draw whole nations to its 
standard. 

It is not difficult to account for this new state of things. While infi- 
delity was rare, it was employed as the instrument of literary vanity; its 
wide diffusion having disqualified it for answering that purpose, it is now 
adopted as the or^tn of political convulsion. Literary distinction is 
conferred by the approbation of a few ; but the total subversion of so- 
ciety demands the concurrence of millions. 

3. The infidels of tin* present day are the first sophists who have pre- 
sumed to innovate in the very substauo of morals. The disputes on 
moral questions hitherto agitated among ^i ilosophers have respected the 

it assumed as true several principles of the first importance to the preservation of 
public manners; such as a persuasion of invisible power, of the felly of incurring 
the Divine vengeance for the attainment of any present advant a z\ ;>rv! the Divine 
approbation of virtue : so that, strictly speaking, it was the mixti, of truth in it 
which gave it all its utility, which is well stated by the great andjurtuiws Hooker in 
treating on this subject. " Seeing, therefore, it doth thus appear," sa yr« that venera- 
ble author, " that the safety of all states dependeth upon religion : t ml n ligion, un- 
feignedly loved, porfecteth men's abilities unto all kinds of viriiwu.- .unices in the 
commonwealth ; t/»at men's desire is, in general, to hold no religion \>\n i!i • 'rue; and 
that whatever good effects do grow out of their religion, who i <n!>i;u , in? lead of the 
true, a false, th« roots thereof are certain sparks of the light of truth n;*- u-.:ioled w.th 
the darkness of error; because no religion can wholly and onlv »•.»;,-;-• «>f untruth?, 
we have reason to think t hat all truo virtues are to honor true rtlif^.j a- tueir parent, 
and all well-ordered commonweals to love her as their enicfest stay.' '—EccUs. toi 
book v. 
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grounds of duty, not the nature of duty itself; or they have been merely 
metaphysical, and related to the history of moral sentiments in the mind, 
the sources and principles from which they were most easily deduced ; 
they never turned on the quality of those dispositions and actions which 
were denominated virtuous; In the firm persuasion that the love and 
fear of the Supreme Being, the sacred observation of promises and oaths, 
reverence to magistrates, obedience to parents, gratitude to benefactors, 
conjugal fidelity, and parental tenderness were primary virtues, and the 
chief support of every commonwealth, they were unanimous. The curse 
denounced upon such as remove ancient landmarks, upon those who call 
good evil, and evil good, put light for darkness, and darkness for light, 
who employ their faculties to subvert the eternal distinctions of right 
and wrong, and thus to poison the streams of virtue at their source, falls 
with accumulated weight on the advocates of modern infidelity, and on 
them alone. 

Permit me to close- this discourse with a few serious reflections. There 
is much, it must be confessed, in the a post a cy of multitudes, and the 
rapid progress' of infidelity, to awaken our fears for the virtue of the 
rising generation ; but nothing to shake our faith, — nothing which Scrip- 
ture itself does not' give us room to expect. The features which com- 
pose the character of apostates, their profaneness, presumption, lewdness, 
impatience of subordination, restless appetite for change, vain preten- 
sions to freedom and to emancipate the world, while themselves are the 
slaves of lust, the weapons with which they attack Christianity, and the 
snares they spread for the unwary, are depicted in the clearest colors by 
the pencil of prophecy: Knowing this first (says Peter), that there 
shall come in the last days scoffers walking after their own lusts.* In 
the same epistle he more fully describes the persons he alludes to ; as 
chiefly them which walk after the flesh , in the lust of uncleanness, and 
despise government ; presumptuous are they, self willed, they are not 
afraid to speak evil of dignities ; sporting themselves in their own 
deceiving $, having eyes full of adultery, and that cannot cease from 
sin; beguiling unstable souls: for when they speak great swelling 
words vf vanity, they allure through the lusts of the flesh, through much 
wantonness, those that were clean escaped from them who live in error ; 
while they promise them liberty, they themselves are the servants of 
corruption.] Of the same character Jude admonishes us to remember 
that they were foretold as mockers who should be in the last time, who 
should walk after their own ungodly lusts. These be they (he adds) 
who separate themselves (by apostacy), sensual, not having the Spirit. 
Infidelity is an evil of short duration. " It has (as a judicious writer 
observes), no individual subsistence given it in the system of prophecy. 
It is not a beast, — but a mere putrid excrescence of the papal beast : 
an excrescence which, though it may diffuse death through every vein 
of the body on which it grew, yet shall die along with it"% Its enor- 
mities will hasten its overthrow. It is impossible that a system which, 
by villifying every virtue, and embracing the patronage of almost every 
rice and crime, wages war with all the order and civilization of the 
world ; which, equal to the establishment of nothing, is armed only with 
the energies of destruction, can long retain an ascendancy. It is in no 

* S Pet Hi. 3. t 3 Pet. ii. 10, &c. 

t See aa excellent work by the Rev. Andrew Fuller, entitled "The Qotpel its own 
Witness." 
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shape formed for perpetuity. Sudden in its rise and impetuous in its 
progress ; it resembles a mountain torrent, which is load, filthy, and 
desolating; but being fed by no perennial spring, is soon drained off and 
disappears. By permitting to a certain extent the prevalence of infi- 
delity, Providence is preparing new triumphs for religion; In asserting 
its authority, the preachers of the Gospel have hitherto found it neces- 
sary to weigh the prospects of immortality against the interests of time ; 
to strip the world of its charms, to insist on the decehfulness of pleasure, 
the unsatisfying nature of riches, the emptiness of grandeur, and the 
nothingness of a mere worldly life. Topics of this nature will always 
have their use ; but it is not by such representations alone that the im- 
portance of religion is evinced. The prevalence of impiety has armed 
us with new weapons in its defence. 

Religion being primarily intended to make men wise unto salvation, 
the support it ministers to social order, the stability it confers on govern- 
ment and laws, is a subordinate species of advantage which we should 
have continued to enjoy, without reflecting on its cause, but for the de- 
velopment of deistical principles, and the experiment which has been 
made of their effects in a neighboring country. It had been the con- 
stant boast of infidels, that their system, more liberal and generous than 
Christianity, needed but to be tried to produce an immense accession to 
human happiness ; and Christian nations, careless and supine, retaining 
little of religion but the profession, and disgusted with its restraints, lent 
a favorable ear to these pretensions. God permitted the trial to be 
made. In one country, and that the centre of Christendom, revelation 
underwent a total eclipse,* while atheism, performing on a darkened 
•theatre its strange and fearful tragedy, confounded the first elements of 
society, blended every age, rank, and sex in indiscriminate proscription 
and massacre, and convulsed all Europe to its centre ; that the imper- 
ishable memorial of these events might teach the last generations of 
mankind to consider religion as the pillar of society, the safeguard of na- 
tions, the parent of social order, which alone has power to curb the fury 
of the passions, and secure to every one his rights ; to the laborious the 
reward of their industry, to the rich the enjoyment of their wealth, to 
nobles the preservation of their honors, and to princes the stability of 
their thrones. 

We might ask the patrons of infidelity what fury impels them to attempt 
the subversion of Christianity ? Is it that they have discovered a better 
system t To what virtues are their principles favorable 1 Or is there 
one which Christians have not carried to a higher perfection than any 
of which their party can boast ? Have they discovered a more excel- 
lent rule of life, or a better hope in death, than that which the Scriptures 
suggest 1 Above all, what are the pretensions on which they rest their 
claims to be the guides of mankind ; or which imbolden them to expect 
we should trample upon the experience of ages, and abandon a religion 
which has been attested by a trai»>of miracles and prophecies, in which 
millions of our forefathers have found a refuge in every trouble, and 

* It is worthy of attention that Mercier, a warm advocate of the French Revolu- 
tion, and a professed Deist, in his recent work entitled " New Paris," acknowledges 
and laments tne extinction of reliction in France. "We havt," says he, "in pro- 
scribing superstition, destroyed all religious sentiment ; but this is not the way to regenerate 
the w<w/(Z."— See Appendix to the 30th voL Monthly Review. 
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consolation in the hour of death ; a religion which has been adorned 
with the highest sanctity of character and splendor of talents, which en- 
rols among its disciples the names of Bacon, Newton, and Locke, the 
glory of their species, and to which these illustrious men were proud to 
dedicate the last and best fruits of their immortal genius t 

If the question at issue is to be decided by argument, nothing can be 
added to the triumph of Christianity ; if by an appeal to authority, what 
have our adversaries to oppose to these great names ? Where are the 
infidels of such pure, uncontaminated morals, unshaken probity, and ex* 
tended benevolence, that we should be in danger of being seduced into 
impiety by their example 1 Into what obscure recesses of misery, into 
what dungeons have their philanthropists penetrated, to lighten the fet- 
ters and relieve the sorrows of the helpless captive. What barbarous 
tribes have their apostles visited ; what distant climes have they explored, 
encompassed with cold, nakedness, and want, to diffuse principles of 
virtue, and the blessings of civilization ? Or will they rather choose to 
waive their pretensions to this extraordinary and in their eyes, eccentric 
species of benevolence (for infidels, we know, are sworn enemies to en- 
thusiasm of every sort), and rest their character on their political ex- 
ploits, — on their efforts to reanimate the virtue of a sinking state, to 
restrain licentiousness, to calm the tumult of popular fury, and by incul- 
cating the spirit of justice, moderation, and pity for fallen greatness, to 
mitigate the inevitable horrors of revolution ? our adversaries will at 
least have the discretion, if not the modest}', to recede from the test. 

Mbre than all, their infatuated eagerness, their parricidal zeal to ex- 
tinguish a sense of Deity must excite astonishment and horror. Is the 
idea of an almighty and perfect Ruler unfriendly to any passion which 
is consistent with innocence, or any obstruction to any design which it 
is not shameful to avow? Eternal God, on what are thine enemies in- 
tent ! What are those enterprizes of guilt and horror, that, for the 
safety of their performers, require to be enveloped in a darkness which 
the eye of Heaven must not pierce ! Miserable men ! Proud of being 
the offspring of chance ; in love with universal disorder ; whose happi- 
ness is involved in the belief of there being no witness to their designs, 
and who are at ease only because they suppose themselves inhabitants 
of a forsaken and fatherless world ! 

Having been led by the nature of the subject to consider chiefly the 
manner in which sceptical impiety affects the welfare of states, it is the 
more requisite to warn you against that most fatal mistake of regarding 
religion as an engine of policy ; and to recall to your recollection that 
the concern we have in it is much more as individuals than as collective 
bodies, and far less temporal than eternal. The happiness which it con- 
fers in the present life comprehends the blessings which it scatters by 
the way in its march to immortality. That future condition of being 
which it ascertains, and for which its promises and truths are meant to 
prepare us, is the ultimate end of human societies, the final scope and 
object of present existence; in comparison of which all the revolutions 
of nations and all the vicissitudes of time are light and transitory. God- 
liness has, it is true, the promise of the life that now is ; but chiefly of 
thai which is to come. Other acquisitions may be requisite to make 
men great ; but, be assured, the religion of Jesus is alone sufficient to 
make them good and happy. Powerful sources of consolation in tor- 
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row, unshaken fortitude amid the changes and perturbations of the 
world, humility remote from meanness, and dignity unstained by pride, 
contentment in every station, passions pure and calm, with habitual se- 
renity, the full enjoyment of life, undisturbed by the dread dissolution 
or the fear of an hereafter, are its invaluable gifts- To these enjoy- 
ments, however, you will necessarily continue strangers , unless you 
resign yourselves wholly to its power ; for the consolations of religion 
are reserved to reward, to sweeten, and to stimulate obedience. Many 
without renouncing the profession of Christianity, without formally re- 
jecting its distinguishing doctrines, live in such an habitual violation of 
Its laws and contradiction to its spirit, that, conscious they have more to 
fear than to hope fro in its truth, they are never able to contemplate it 
without terror. It haunts their imagination, instead of tranquil izing 
their hearts, and hangs with depressing weight on all their enjoyments 
and pursuits. Their religion, instead of comforting them under their 
troubles, is itself their greatest trouble, from which they seek refuge in 
the dissipation and vanity of the world, until the throbs and tumults of 
conscience force them back upon religion. Thus suspended between 
opposite powers, the sport of contradictory influences, they are disquali- 
fied for the happiness of both worlds ; and neither enjoy the pleasures 
of sin nor the peace of piety. Is it surprising to find a mind thus be- 
wildered in uncertainty, and dissatisfied with itself, courting deception, 
and embracing with eagerness every pretext to mutilate the claims and 
enervate the authority of Christianity ; forgetting that it is of the very 
essence of the religious principle to preside and control, and that it is 
impossible to serve God and mammon ? It is this class of professors 
who are chiefly in danger of being entangled in the snares of infidelity. 

The champions of infidelity have much more reason to be ashamed 
than to boast of such converts. For what can be a stronger presump- 
tion of the falsehood of a system, than that it is the opiate of a restless 
conscience ; that it prevails with minds of a certain description, not be- 
cause they find it true, but because they feel it necessary ; and that in 
adopting it they consult less with their reason than with their vices and 
their fears ? It requires but little sagacity to foresee that speculations 
which originate in guilt must end in ruin. Infidels are not themselves 
satisfied with the truth of their system ; for had they any settled assu- 
rance of its principles, in consequence of calm dispassionate investiga- 
tion, they would never disturb the quiet of the world by their attempts 
to proselyte ; but would lament their own infelicity, in not being able to 
perceive sufficient evidence for the truth of religion, which furnishes 
such incentives to virtue, and inspires such exalted hopes. Having 
nothing to substitute in the place of religion, it is absurd to suppose 
that, in opposition to the collective voice of every country, age, and time 
proclaiming its necessity, solicitude for the welfare of mankind impels 
them to destroy it. 

To very different motives must their conduct be imputed. More like 
conspirators than philosophers, in spite of the darkness w T ith which they 
endeavor to surround themselves, some rays of unwelcome conviction 
will penetrate, some secret apprehensions that all is not right will make 
themselves felt, which they find nothing so effectual to quell as an at- 
tempt to enlist fresh disciples, who, in exchange for new principles, 
impart confidence and diminish fear. For the same reason it is seldom 
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iey attack Christianity by argument : their favorite weapons are ridi- 
ule, obscenity, and blasphemy ; as the most miserable outcasts of soci- 
ty are, of all men, found most to delight in vulgar merriment and 
snseless riot 

Jesus Christ seems to have his fan in his hand to be thoroughly 
urging his floor ; and nominal Christians will probably be scattered 
ke chaff. But has real Christianity any thing to fear 1 Have not the 
egenerate manners and corrupt lives of multitudes in the visible church 
een, on the contrary, the principal occasion of scandal and offence 1 
n fidelity, without intending it, is gradually removing this- reproach : 
ossessing the property of attracting to itself the morbid humors 
r hich pervade the church, until the Christian profession, on the one 
and, is reduced to a sound and healthy state, and scepticism, on the 
ther, exhibits nothing but a mass of putridity and disease. 

In a view of the final issue of the contest, we should find little cause 
> lament the astonishing prevalence of infidelity, but for a solicitude 
»r the rising generation, to whom its principles are recommended by 
vo motives, with young minds the most persuasive, — the love of inde- 
endence, and the love of pleasure. With respect to the first, we 
ould earnestly entreat the young to remember that, by the unanimous 
onsent of all ages, modesty, docility, and reverence to superior years, 
ad to parents above all, have been considered as their appropriate 
irtues* a guard assigned by the immutable laws of God and nature on 
le inexperience of youth ; and with respect to the second, that Chris- 
anity prohibits no pleasures that are innocent, lays no restraints that 
re capricious ; but that the sobriety and purity which it enjoins, by 
xengthening the intellectual powers, and preserving the faculties of 
tind and body in undiminished vigor, lay the surest foundation of pre- 
jut peace and future eminence. At such a season as this, it becomes 
l urgent duty on parents, guardians, and tutors to watch, not only over 
le morals, but the principles of those committed to their care ; to 
take it appear that a concern for their eternal welfare is their chief 
>ncern ; and to imbue them early with that knowledge of the evidencei 
E Christianity, and that profound reverence for the Scriptures, that, 
ith the blessing of God (which, with submission, they may then expect), 
ay keep them from this hour of temptation that has come upon all the 
arid, to try them that dwell on the earth. 

To an attentive observer of the signs of the times, it will appear one 
f the most extraordinary phenomena of this eventful crisis, that, amid 
ie ravages of atheism and infidelity, real religion is evidently on the 
crease. The kingdom of God, we know, eometh not with observation ; 
it still there are not wanting manifest tokens of its approach. The 
jrsonal appearance of the Son of God was announced by the shaking 
' nations ; his spiritual kingdom, in all probability, will be established 

the midst of similar convulsions and disorders. The blasphemous 
ipiety of the enemies of God, as well as the zealous efforts of his sin- 
re worshippers, will doubtless be overruled to accomplish the pur- 
>ses of his unerring providence : while, in inflicting the chastisements 

offended Deity on corrupt communities and nations, infidelity marks 
; progress by devastation and ruin, by the prostration of thrones and 
ncussion of kingdoms ; thus appalling the inhabitants of the world, 
d compelling them to take refuge in the church of God, the true sane- 
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tuary ; the stream of 'divine knowledge, unobserved, is flowing m new 
channels, winding its course among humble valleys, refreshing thirsty 
deserts, and enriching with far other and higher blessings than those of 
commerce the most distant climes and nations, until, agreeably to the 
prediction of prophecy, the knowledge of the Lord shall fill and cover 
the whole earth. 

Within the limits of this discourse it would be impracticable to exhibit 
the evidences of Christianity ; nor is it my design : but there is one 
consideration, resulting immediately from my text, which is entitled to 
great weight with all who believe in the one living and true God as the 
sole object of worship- The Ephesians, in common with other Gentiles, 
are described in the text as being, previous to their conversion, without 
God in the world ; that is, without any just and solid acquaintance with 
his character, destitute of the knowledge of his will, the institutes of his 
worship, and the hopes of his favor ; to the truth of which represent- 
ation, whoever possesses the slightest acquaintance with pagan antiquity 
must assent. Nor is it a fact less incontestable, that, while human phi- 
losophy was never able to abolish idolatry in a single village, the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel overthrew it in a great part (and that the most 
enlightened) of the world. If our belief in the unity and perfections of 
God, together with his moral government and exclusive right to the wor- 
ship of mankind, be founded in truth, they cannot reasonably be denied 
to be truths of the first importance, and infinitely to outweigh the great- 
est discoveries in science ; because they turn the hopes, fears, and in- 
terests of man into a totally different channel from that in which they 
must otherwise flow. Wherever these principles are admitted, there a 
new dominion is erected, and a new system of laws established. 

But since all events are under divine direction, is it reasonable to 
suppose that the great Parent, after suffering his creatures to continue 
for ages ignorant of his true character, should at length, in the course 
of his Providence, fix upon falsehood, and that alone, as the effectual 
method of making himself known ; and that, what the virtuous exercise 
of reason in the best and wisest men was never permitted to accomplish, 
he should confer on fraud and delusion the honor of effecting ? It ill 
comports with the majesty of truth or the character of God, to believe 
that he has built the noblest superstructure on the weakest foundation ; 
or reduced mankind to the miserable alternative either of remaining 
destitute of the knowledge of himself, or of deriving it from the polluted 
source of impious imposture. We therefore feel ourselves justified, on 
this occasion, in adopting the triumphant boast of the great apostle : 
Where is the wise, where is the scribe, where is the disputer of this 
world? Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world? For 
after that, in the wisdom of God, the world hy wisdom knew not God, 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe. 
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The fury of the most sanguinary parties was especially pointed 
ugainst the Christian priesthood, Sfc. — The author finds he has given 
great offence to some friends whom he highly esteems, by applying the 
term Christian priesthood to the popish clergy. He begs leave to make 
a remark or two by way of apology* 

1. It is admitted by all candid Protestants that salvation is attainable 
in the Roman Catholic church ; but he should be glad to be informed 
what part of the Christian covenant entitles us to expect the salvation 
of those (where the gospel is promulgated) who are not even a branch 
of the visible church of Christ. The papistical tenets are either funda- 
mentally erroneous, on which supposition it is certain no papist can be 
saved; or their errors must be consistent with Christian faith, and, 
consequently, cannot be a valid reason for excluding those who main- 
tain them from being a part (a most corrupt part, if you please, but still 
a part) of the Christian church. 

2. The popish clergy were persecuted under the character of Chris- 
tians^ not under the notion of heretics or schismatics. They who were 
the subjects of persecution were certainly the best judges of its aim and 
direction ; and when the Archbishop of Paris and others endeavored 
to screen themselves from its effects by a recantation, what did they 
recant t Was it popery t No ; but the profession of Christianity. 
These apostates, doubtless, meant to remove the ground of offence, 
which, in their opinion, was the Christian profession. If the soundest 
ecclesiastical historians have not refused the honors of martyrdom to 
such as suffered in the cause of truth among the Gnostics, it ill becomes 
the liberality of the present age to contemplate with sullen indifference, 
or malicious joy, the sufferings of conscientious Catholics. 

3. At the period to which the author refers, Christian worship of 
every kind was prohibited ; while, in solemn mockery of religion, ado- 
ration was paid to a strumpet, under the title of the Goddess of Reason. 
Is it necessary to prove that men who were thus abandoned must be 
hostile to true religion under every form t Or, if there be any gra- 
dations in their abhorrence, to that most which is the most pure and 
perfect 1 Are atheism and obscenity more congenial to the Protestant 
than to the popish* profession t To have incurred the hatred of the ruling 
party of France at the season alluded to is an honor which the author 
would be sorry to resign, as the exclusive boast of the church of Rome. 
To have been the object of the partiality of such bloody and inhuman 
monsters would have been a stain upon Protestants which the virtue of 
ages could not obliterate. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In this sceptical age, which questions almost every thing, it is still owned 
as certain, that all men must die. If there were any place for disputing 
this, there are not a few, who would spare no pains to bring themselves 
into the disbelief of a truth, that gives them so much disturbance, in the 
courses they love and seem resolved to follow: but the case is so clear, and 
the evidence of this principle so pregnant, which is every day confirmed 
by new experiments, that the most resolved infidel is forced, when it comes 
in his way, though unwillingly, to give his assent, and moan out an 
Amen. The grave is the house appointed for all the living. Some ar- 
rive sooner, some later ; but all come there at length. The obscurity 
ot the meanest cannot hide him, nor the power of the greatest screen 
him from the impartial hand of death, the executioner of fate, if I may 
be allowed the use of a word so much abused. As its coming is placed 
beyond doubt, so its aspect is hideous beyond the reach of thought, the 
force of expression, or the utmost efforts of the finest pencil in the most 
artful hand. It, in a moment, dashes down a fabric, which has more of 
curious contrivance than all the celebrated pieces put together, which 
the most refined human wits have invented, even when carried to the 
greatest height, which the improvement of so many subsequent genera- 
tions, after the utmost of application and diligence, could bring them to. 
It puts a stop to many thousand motions, which, though strangely diver- 
sified, did all concur, with wondrous exactness, to maintain, and earn 
on the design and intendment of the glorious and Divine Artificer. How 
this Divine and wonderful machine was first erected, set a going, and 
has, for so long a tract of time, regularly performed all its motions, coulil 
never yet be understood by the most elevated understandings. Canst 
thou tell how the bones grow in the womb of her that is with child, is a 
challenge to all the sons'of art, to unfold the mystery'? Many have ac- 
cepted it, but all have been foiled. Something they could say : but, in 
spite of it all, the thing they found a mystery, they left so still. How 
can one then look on the dissolution of so admirable a contrivance, a 
machine so curious, and so far surpassing human art, without the deep- 
est and most sensible regret. It untwists that mysteiious tie, whereby 
soul and body were so fast linked together ; breaks up that intimate and 
close correspondence, that entire sympathy which was founded thereon ; 
dislodges an old inhabitant ; and while it lingers, being unwilling to re- 
move, death pulls that curious fabric, wherein it dwelt, down about its 
ears, and so forces -it thence, to take up its lodging, it can scarce tel! 
where. And upon its removal, that curious fabric, that a little before 
was full of life, activity, vigor, order, warmth, and every thing else that 
is pleasant, is now left a dead, unactive, cold lump, or disordered mas* 
of loathsome matter, full of stench and corruption. Now the body is a 
spectacle so hideous, that they who loved, and who embraced it before. 
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cannot abide the sight or smell of it ; but shut it up in a coffin, and not 
content with that, away they carry it and lodge it amongst worms, and 
the vilest insects in the bowels of the earth, to be consumed, devoured, 
torn and rent by the most abominable vermin that lodge in the grave. 
Quantum mutatus ab Mo.* 

We have all heard of the afflictions of Job. Two or three messen- 
gers arrive, each after another, and still the last is worst Every one 
telb a story. The first is sad ; but its still more melancholy that fol- 
lows. The disaster is so terrible, that it fills the world with just aston- 
ishment. And yet after all, what is this to death, which alone is able to 
furnish subject, more than enough, for some thousands of such melan- 
choly messages ! One might bring the dying man the melancholy tidings, 
that he is divested of all his beneficial, pleasant, and honorable employ- 
. ments : While he is yet speaking, another might be ready to bid him 
denude himself of all his possessions : A third, to continue the tragedy, 
might assure him that there is a commission issued out to an impartial 
hand, to tear him from the embraces of his dear relations, without re- 
garding the hideous outcries of a loving wife, the meltings of tender in- 
fants, the intercessions of dear friends : while others continuing still the 
mournful scene, might assure him that he was no more to relish the fra- 
grancy of the spring, or taste the delights of the sons of men, or see the 
pleasant light of the sun, or hear the charming airs of music, or the yet 
more useful converse of friends. And to make the matter sadder still, 
if it can well be so, the story might be shut up with a rueful account of 
the parting of soul and body, with all the horrible disasters that follow 
upon this parting. 

Thus the case evidently stands. Not a title of all this admits of de- 
bate. To every man it may be said, De te fabula narratur.i • What 
a wonder is it, that so grave and important a subject is so little in the 
thoughts of men 1 What apology can be made for the folly of man- 
kind, who are at so much pains to shelter themselves against lesser in- 
conveniences, quite overlooking this, that is of infinitely greater con- 
sequence 1 

Here is the light side of death, which every body may see. What a 
rueful and astonishing prospect doth it give us ? Where shall we find 
comfort against that dismal day, whereon all this shall be verified in us ? 
He is something worse than a fool or a madm%n, that will not look to this. 
And he is yet more mad that thinks, that rational comfort in such a case 
can be maintained upon dark, slender and conjectural grounds. 

It is certain, that which must support, must be something on the other 
side of time. The one side of death affords nothing but matter of ter- 
ror ; if we are not enabled to look forward, and get such a sight of the 
other as may balance it, we may reasonably say, that it had been been 
better for us never to have been. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, no question is so useful, so necessary, so no- 
ble, and truly worthy the mind of man as this — What shall become of 
me after death? What have I to look for on the other side of that 
awful change 1 

Those arts and sciences which exercise the industry and consideration 

* How greatly changed from what it once was. 
f It is of you that the story is told. 
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of the greater part of the thinking world, are calculated for time, and 
aim at the pleasure or advantage of a present life. It is religion alone 
that directly concerns itself in the important question last mentioned, and 
pretends to offer comforts against the melancholy aspect of death, by 
securing us in an up-making for our losses on the other side of time.— 
Men, who are not blind to their own interest, had need therefore to take 
care of the choice of their religion. If they neglect it altogether, as 
many now do, they forfeit all prospect of relief. If they choose a wrong 
one, that is not able to reach the end, they are no less unhappy. The 
world may call them wits, or what else they please, who either wholly 
neglect and laugh over all inquiries after religion, or who superficially 
look into matters of this nature, and pass a hasty judgment : but sober 
reason will look on them as somewhat below the condition of the beasts 
that perish. 

It is much to be regretted, that the bulk of mankind found their prin- 
ciples, as well as practice and hopes, on no better bottom than educa- 
tion, which gives but too just occasion for the smart reflection of the 
witty, though profane poet — 

By education most have been misled ; 
So they believe, because they were so bred. 
The priest continues what the nurse began : 
And thus the child imposes on the man.* 

Most* part seek no better reason for their belief and practice than cus- 
tom and education. Whatever those offer in principle, they greedily 
swallow down, and venture all on so weak a bottom. And this sure is 
one of the greatest reasons why so many miscarry in this important 
matter. It is true, in this inquiring age, many, especially of the better 
quality, scorn this way. But it is to be feared that the greater part of 
them, flying on extremes, as is common in such cases, have fallen into 
another and a worse one, if not to themselves, yet certainly of more 
pernicious consequence to the public. They set up for wits and men of 
sense. They pretend to have found out great mistakes in the principles 
of their education, the religion of their country ; and thereon, without 
more ado, reject it in bulk, and turn sceptics in religion. And yet after 
all this noise, most of them neither understand the religion they reject, 
nor know they what to substitute in its room, which is certainly an error 
of the worst consequence imaginable to the public ; since men once ar- 
rived at this pass, can never be depended on. Men may talk what they 
please. A man of no religion is a man not to be bound, and therefore 
is absolutely unmeet for any share in a society, which cannot subsist, if 
the sacred ties of of religion hold it not together. 

But whatever course such persons, on the one hand or other steer, the 
more considerate and better part of mankind, in matters of so high im- 
portance, will, with the nicest care, try all, that they may holdfast what 
is good. If a man once understands the importance of the case, he 
will find reason to look some deeper, and think more seriously of this 
matter, than either the unthinking generality, who receive all in bulk, 
without trial, as it is given them, or, the forward would-be-wits, that 
oftentimes are guilty of as great, and much more pernicious credulity in 
rejecting all, as the other in receiving all. 

* Hind and Panther. 
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But whereas there is so many different religions, m the world, and all 
of them pretend to conduct as in this important inquiry ; which of them 
shall we choose t The deists, to drive us into their religion, which con- 
sists only of five articles, agreed to, as they pretend, by all the world, 
would bear us in hand, that a choice is impossible to be made of any 
particular religion, till we have gone through, with such a particular ex- 
amination of every pretender, and all things that can be said for or 
against it, as no man is able to make, Blount tells us r as Herbert be- 
fore had done, tHat " unless a man read all authors, speak with all 
learned men, and know all languages, it is impossible to come to a 
clear solution of all doubts*"* And so in effect, it is pretended 
impossible to be satisfied about the truth of any particular religion. If 
this reasoning did hold, I should not doubt to make it appear, that no 
truth whatsoever is to be received ; and in particular, that their, so much 
boasted Catholic Religion, cannot rationally be entertained by any man. 
If we can be satisfied upon rational grounds about no truth, till we have 
heard and considered all, that not only has been said, but may be alleged 
against it ; what truth can we believe T Here it is easy to observe that 
some cannot do, unless they overdo. The intendment of such reasoning. 
is obvious : some men would cast us loose as to all religion, that we may 
be brought under a necessity to take up with any fancy they shall be 
pleased to offer us ; a man that is sinking will take hold of the most ten- 
der twig. The papists have vigorously pursued this course in opposition 
to the Protestants, to drive them into the arms of their infallible guide* 
And indeed the learned Herbert's reasonings on this point, after whom 
the modern deists do but copy, seem to be borrowed from the Roman- 
ists, and are urged upon a design not unfavorable to the church of Rome, 
of which perhaps more afterwards. 

But to wave this thin sophisiry ; any one that will, with a suitable 
application, engage in the consideration of what religion he is to choose, 
will quickly find himseK eased of this unmanageable task, which the de- 
ists would set him. His inquiry will soon be brought to a narrow com- 
pass, and the pretenders, that will require any nice consideration, will 
be found very few. 

For, a very overly consideration of ihe religion in the heathen worlds 
will give any considerate mind ground enough to rest fully assured, that 
the desired satisfaction as to future happiness, and the means of attain- 
ing it, are not thence to be expected. Here he will not find what may 
have the least appearance of satisfying. The wisest of the heathens 
scarce ever pretended to satisfy themselves, much less others, upon these 
heads. All things here are dark, vain, incoherent, inconsistent, wild, 
and plainly ridiculous for most part ; as will further appear in our pro- 
gress. Their religions were, generally speaking, calculated for other 
purposes, and looked not so far as eternity. 

Nor will it be more difficult to get over any stop that the religion of 
Mahomet may lay in our inquirer's way. Let a man seriously peruse 
the Alcoran, and if he has his senses about him, he cannot but there see 
the most pregnant evidences of the grossest, most scandalous and impu- 
dent imposture, that ever was obtruded upon the world. Here he must 
expect no other evidence for what he is to believe, but the bare assertioa 

* Blow* ReUgio Laid, p. 91. Herbert's RtUgio Ltici, p. VL 
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of one, who was scandalously impious to that degree, that bis own fol- 
lowers know not how to apologise for him. If you inquire for any other 
evidence, you are doomed by the Alcoran to everlasting ruin, and his 
slaves are ordered to destroy you. # He forbids any inquiry into his re- 
ligion, or the grounds of it, and therefore you must either admit in bulk 
the entire bundle of fopperies, inconsistencies, and shocking absurdities, 
that are cast together in the Alcoran, without any trial, or reject all : 
and in this case no wise man will find it bard to make a choice. 

After one has proceeded thus far, he may easily see, that he is now 
inevitably cast upon one of four conclusions : either 1st, He must con- 
clude it certain that all religion is in vain, that there is nothing to be 
expected after this life, and so commence atheist. Or 2dly, He must 
conclude, that certainty is not attainable in these things ; and so prove 
sceptic. Or 3dly, He must pretend, that every one's reason unassisted 
is able to conduct him in matters of religion, ascertain him of future hap- 
piness, and direct as to the means of attaining it ; and so set up for na- 
tural religion, and turn deist. Or 4thly, He roust acquiesce in the re- 
vealed religion contained in the Scriptures, and so turn Christian, or at 
least Jew. 

As to the first of these courses, no man will go into it, till he has aban- 
doned reason. An atheist is a monster in nature. That there is nothing 
to be expected after this life, and that man's soul dies with his body, 
is a desperate conclusion, which ruins the foundation of all human hap- 
piness ; even in the judgment of the deists themselves.* There are two 
material exceptions which are sufficient to deter any thinking man from 
closing with it. 

The one is, the hidcousness of its aspect. Annihilation is so horrible 
to human nature, and has so frightful a visage to men who have a desire 
of perpetuity, inlaid in their very frame, that none can look at it seriously 
without the utmost dread. It is true, guilty atheists would fain take 
sanctuary here ; yet were they brought to think seriously of the case, 
they would not find that relief in it which they project. I have been 
credibly informed, that a gentleman of no contemptible parts, who had 
lived as if indeed he were to fear or hope nothing after time, being in 
prison, and fearing death, (though he escaped it and yet lives) fell a 
thinking, when alone, of annihilation : and the fears of it had so deep 
and horrible impression on his mind, that he professed to a gentleman, 
who made him a visit in prison, and found him in a grievous damp, that 
the thought of annihilation was so dreadful to him, that he had rather 
think of a thousand years in hell. Guilty sinners, to ease their con- 
sciences, and screen them from the disquieting apprehensions of an 
after reckoning, retreat to this, as a refuge ; but they think no more 
about it, savje only this and that in an overly way, that it will free thera 
from the punishment they dread and deserve. But if they would se- 
dately view it, and take under their consideration all the horrors of the 
case, their natures would recoil and shrink : it would create uneasiness 
instead of quiet, and increase the strait rather than relieve them 
from it 

Besides, which is the other exception against it, were there never so 
much comfort in it, as there is none, yet it is impossible to prove that 

* Alcoran, chap. 4. t Letter to a Deist, p. 125. 
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there is nothing after this life. There is nothing that is tolerable can be 
said for it. None shall ever evince the certainty of the soul's dying with 
the body, till he has overthrown the being of a God, which can never be 
done so long as there is any thing certain among men. Further, as there 
is little or nothing to be said for it, so there is much to be said against 
it. Reason affords violent presumptions, at least, for a future state. 
And all the arguments, which conclude for the truth of Christianity, join 
their unitofl force to support the certainty of a state after this life. Till 
these are removed out of the way, there is no access for any to enjoy 
the imaginary comfort of this supposition. But who will undertake 
solidly to overturn so many arguments, which have stood the test of ages? 
They who are likely to be most forward, and favor this cause most, dare 
scarce allow these reasonings & fair hearing, which plead for a future 
state, for fear of rivetting the impression of the truth deeper on their 
minds, which they desire to shake themselves loose of. And how then 
will they overthrow them 1 In fine, he is a madman, who will go into 
a conclusion, whereof he can never be certain, and wherein, were it 
sure, he can have no satisfaction. The first forbids the judgment, the 
last dissuades the will and affections from resting in it. 

As to the second conclusion abovementioned, that sets up for scepti- 
cism in matters of religion, and bids us live at peradventures as to what 
is to be feared or hoped after time ; it is a course that nothing can jus- 
tify save absolute necessity. It lies open to the worst of inconveniences. 
Nothing can be imagined more melancholy than its consequences, and 
the pretences for it are vain and frivolous. N 

If it is really thus, that man can arrive at no certainty in matters of 
religion, and about his state after time, how deplorable is man's con- 
dition 1 His case is comfortless beyond what can well be conceived. — 
Nor can his enjoyments afford him any solid satisfaction, while ghostly 
death looks him in the face, and the sword hangs over his head, sup- 
ported by a hair. Will not the prospect of this rueful change (of whose 
dismal attendants we have given some account) imbitter his sweetest 
enjoyments ] And will not the horror of the case be much increased 
by resolving upon a perplexing uncertainty as to what may come after ? 
In how dismal a plight is the poor man, who on the one hand is certain 
of the speedy arrival of death with all its frightful attendants ; and on 
the other, is told that he must rove in uncertainty, till the event clear 
him, whether he shall be entirely annihilated, and so plunge into that 
horrible gulf where atheists seek sanctuary ! or if he shall not be hurried 
headlong into these endless torments, which the consciences of guilty 
sinners, when awakened, presage ; or, if he shall soar aloft into regions 
of endless bliss, which sinful mortals have but little reason to expect; or 
finally, whether he is not to launch out into some state reducible to none 
of these. If here we behoove to fix, one would not know how to evite 
two conclusions that are horrible to think of : " That our reason, whereby 
we are capable of foreseeing, and are affected with things at a distance, 
is a heavy curse ; and that the' profligate atheist, who endeavors to mend 
this fault, in his constitution, by a continual debauch, that never allows 
* him to think any more of what is certainly to come, than if he were a 
brute incapable of forethought, is the wisest man." 

Beside, as was above insinuated, the pretences for this course are 
vain. It is true, most of those who set up for wits in this unhappy age* 
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are mere sceptics in religion, who admit nothing as certain, but boldly 
question every thing, and live at peradventures. Yet we are not obli- 
ged to think that this scepticism is the result of a serious inquiry, and 
the want of certainty thereon ; but those gentlemen's way of living is 
inconsistent with serious religion ; they are therefore desirous to have 
such a set of principles as may, if not favor them in the practices they 
have a mind to follow, yet not incommode them sore. This principle 
gives not absolute security of impunity ; but it seems, and but^eems, to 
justify them in a present neglect of religion, and gives them a may be 
for an escape from feared .and deserved punishments ; and favors that 
laziness that cannot search for truth, where it lies not open to the eye, 
even of those who care not to see it. Their practice and course of life 
shew them so impatient of restraints, that* they love liberty or rather li- 
centiousness ; and are not willing to come under any bonds. They 
greedily grasp at any difficulty that seems to make never so little against 
religion ; an evidence that they bear it no real good-will. They neither 
converse much with books, nor men, that may afford them satisfaction, 
in reference to their real scruples, which is proof enough they design 
not to be satisfied. They are light and jocular in their converse about 
the most serious matters ; an evidence that their design is not to be in- 
formed. It is a good observation of the wise man, (Prov. xiv. 6.) A 
scorner seeketh wisdom and findeth it not : but knowledge is easy to 
him that under standeth. This is the real mystery of the matter with 
those gentlemen, whatever they may pretend. 

I know they want not pretences, taking enough with the unthinking, 
whereby they would justify themselves in their infidelity. The prin- 
cipal one is, that they find it easy to load religion with abundance of 
difficulties, not easily, if at all, capable of solution. But after all, these 
gentlemen use those objections as the sceptics did of old, not so much 
to maintain any settled principle, no not their beloved one, whereof now 
we speak ; as to create them work, and make them sport with those 
who would seriously confute them, and to ward off blows from them- 
selves, who have neither principles nor practice capable of a rational 
defence. 

It' is like indeed, that sometimes they may meet with such, who al- 
though they own religion, are yet incapable of defending it against such 
objections. But this is no wonder, since there are weak men of all per- 
suasions. And their weakness is, or ought, not to be any real prejudice 
to the truth they maintain. Besides, every one may know that igno- 
rance of any subject is fertile of doubts, and will start abundance of 
difficulties; whereas it requires a more full and exact acquaintance with 
the nature of things to solve them ; and this falls not to every one's 
share. 

Further, if this be allowed a reasonable exception against religion, 
that it is liable to exceptions not easy to be solved, it will hold as well 
good against all other sorts of knowledge, as against religion; yea, and 
I may add, it concludes much stronger ; for the farther any subject is 
above our reach, the less reason we have to expect, that we shall be ca- 
pable of solving every difficulty that may be started against it. There is 
no part of our knowledge, that is not incumbered with difficulties, as 
hard to be satisfyingly solved, as those commonly urged against religion. 
If this be a sufficient reason to question religion, that there are argu- 
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i which may be urged against it, not capable of a fair, or, at least, 
an easy solution ; I doubt not, upon the same ground, to bring the gentle- 
men who maintain this, if they will follow out their principle, to reject 
the most evident truths, that we receive upon the credit of moral, meta- 
physical, and mathematical demonstrations ; yea, or even upon the tes- 
timony of our senses. For I know few of these truths that we receive 
upon any of those grounds, against which a person of a very ordinary 
spirit may not start difficulties, which perhaps no man alive can give a 
fair account of; and yet no man is so foolish as to call in question those 
truths, because he cannot solve the difficulties which every idle head may 
start upon those subjects. I may give innumerable instances of the 
difficulties wherewith other parts of human knowledge are embarrassed: 
1 shall only hint a at few. 

That matter is divisible into, or at least consists of indivisible points, 
is with some a truth next to self-evident. That the quite contrary is 
true, and matter is divisible tit infinitum, appears no less certain to 
many others.* But if either of them should pretend themselves capable 
of solving « the difficulties, that lie against their respective opinions, it 
were sufficient to make all men of sense and learning doubt of their ca- 
pacity and judgment : For the difficulties on both hands are such, that no 
ingenuous man that understands them, will pretend himself capable of giving 
a fair solution of those, which press that side of the question he is inclined to. 

Again, whether we will, or will not, we must believe one side, and but 
one side, of the question is true ; that either matter is divisible tit infi- 
nitum, or not ; that it consists of indivisibles, or not ; these are contra- 
dictions. And it is one of the most evident propositions that the mind 
of man is acquainted with, that contradictions cannot be true, or that 
both sides of a contradiction cannot hold. And yet against this truth, 
whereon much of our most certain knowledge depends, insoluble diffi- 
culties may be urged : for it may be pretended, that here both sides of 
the contradiction are true, and this pretence may be enforced by the ar- 
guments above mentioned, which connTm the opposite opinions, which 
no mortal can answer. Shall we therefore believe that contradictions 
may be true ? 

That motion is possible I am not like to doubt, nor can I, while I 
know that I can rise and walk ; nor is he like to doubt of it, who sees 
me walk. And yet I doubt not the most ingenious of our atheistical 
wits would find himself sufficiently straitened, were the arguments of 
Zeno Eleates against motion well urged, by a subtle disputant. I shall 
offer one argument against motion, which I am fully satisfied will puzale 
the most subtle adversaries of religion to solve satisfyingly. There are 
stronger arguments proving that matter is divisible tit infinitum than any 
mortal can solve or answer, though I perhaps believe it untrue. And 
it is as certain as the sun is in the firmament, that if matter is divisible 
m infinitum, it consists of an infinite number of parts — (what some talk 
of indefinite is a shelter of ignorance, and if it is used any other way 

* M l would fain have instanced in our notion of spirit any thing more perplexed, or 
nearer a contradiction, than the rery notion of body includes in it ; the divisibility sa 
miiitt— i of any finite etteation, involving us, whether we grant or deny it, in conse- 
quences impossible to be explicated, or made in our apprehensions consistent ; con- 
sequences that carry greater difficulty, and more apparent absurdity than any thing 
that can follow from the notion of an immaterial substance*"— Locke on the Hxmum 
UnifntawHng, edit 5, p. 207. 

36 • 
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than as a shield to ward off difficulties for a whSe in a publk dispute, 
the users cannot be excused either of gross ignorance, rooted prejudice, 
or disingenuity). This being laid down as proven, and proven it may 
be by arguments, which none living can satisfy, that matter is divisible 
in infinitum, and that consequently it contains an infinite number of 
parts. Nor is it less certain, that according to these conclusions laid 
down, if one body move upon the surface of another, as for instance, 
an inch in a minute's time, it must pass by an infinite number of parts ; 
and it is undeniable, that it cannot pass one* of that infinite number of 
parts without some portion of time. Now if so, what a vast portion of 
time, will it require to make that little journey, which we know can be 
performed in a moment ! Will it not evidently require an eternity ! 
What difficulty can any urge, more difficult to be solved, against religion 
than this 1 And yet for all this he were a fool who would doubt of motion. 
As to mathematical certainty, though many boasts are made of the 
firmness of its demonstrations; yet these may, upon this ground, be called 
all in question. And I nothing doubt, that if men's interests, real or 
pretended, lay as cross to them, as they are supposed to do to the truths 
of a religion, many more exceptions might be made against them, than 
are against those, and upon full as good, if not better reason. In justi- 
fication of this assertion, I might proceed to demonstrate how trifling 
even the definitions of geometry, the firmest of all the mathematical 
sciences, are. Its definitions might be alleged, upon no inconsiderable 
grounds, trifling, nonsensical, and ridiculous. Its demands or postulates, 
plainly impracticable. Its axioms or self-evident propositions, contro- 
vertible, and by themselves they are controverted. Any one who would 
see this made good in particular instances, may consult (besides others) 
the learned Huetius* Dcmonstratio Evangelica, where, in the illustra- 
tion of his definitions, axioms and postulates, he compares them with 
those of geometry, and prefers them to these, and shows they are in- 
cumbered with fewer difficulties than the other, though without dero- 
gating from the just worth and evidence of mathematical sciences. 
Besides what he has observed, I may add this one thing more, that those 
sciences deserve not any great regard, save as they are applied to 
the use of life, and in a subserviency to man's advantage. And when 
thus they are applied to practice, the difficulty is considerably increased, 
and they may easily be loaded with innumerable and insoluble incon- 
veniences. For then, their definitions cease to be the definition of names, 
and are to be taken as the definitions of things that are actually in being. 
Their demands must not be practicable, but put in practice. And who 
sees not how many inextricable difficulties the practiser will be cast upon ? 
The demonstration may proceed bravely so long as they hold in the 
theory, and mean by Punctum id cujus pars nulla est ; # and the same 
may be said of lines and surfaces, and all their figures; without obliging 
us to believe that really there are any such things. But when we come 
to the practice, they must go further, and take it for granted, that there 
are such points, lines, surfaces and figures. This turns what was before 
onlv an explication of a name, into the definition of a thing. And there- 
fore J am now left at liberty to dispute, whether there is any such thing ; 
or, whether indeed it is possible that there should be such. And who 
sees not now, that they are incumbered with as many difficulties as may 
perhaps be urged against any science whatsoever. 
* That which has no parts. 
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It were endless to enumerate the things we must believe, without 
being capable to resolve the difficulties about them. The veriest infidel 
must suppose that something is eternal, or all things are eternal, or that 
they jumped into being without any cause. Whichsoever he shall choose, 
he is led into a labyrinth of difficulties, which no mortal wit can clear* 
We must all own, that either matter ana motion are the principle of 
thought ; or, that there are immaterial substances which affect matter, 
and strangely affected by what befalls it. Whichsoever side any shall 
choose,. he is cast upon inextricable difficulties. Much more might be 
said on this head ; but what has been said is more than enough to show, 
that if this course is taken, it saps the foundations of all human know- 
ledge, and there is no part of it safe. 

Besides, this way of questioning religion upon the pretence of diffi- 
culties lying against it, is contrary to the common sense of mankind, 
contradicts the practice of all wise men, and is inconsistent with the very 
nature of our faculties. For, if I have a clear unexceptionable and 
convincing proof for any truth, it is against all reason to reject it, be- 
cause 1 have not so full and comprehensive knowledge of the nature and 
strcumstances of the object, as is necessary to enable me to solve all 
difficulties that may occur about it : yea, such is the nature of our 
faculties, that to justify in the opinion of the nicest inquirers after truth, 
nay, to extort an assent, clear proof is sufficient ; whereas, to untie all 
knots, and solve all objections, perfect and comprehensive knowledge is 
absolutely needful ; which man's condition allows him not to expect 
about the meanest things. And the more remote any thing lies from 
common observation, the less reason there is still to look for a fullness 
of knowledge and exemption from difficulties. If therefore men will 
turn sceptics in religion, to justify themselves, they must attempt the 
(woofs whereon it is grounded. Sampson like, they must grasp the 
pillars that support the fabric, and pull them down. If this is not done, 
nothing is done. And he that will undertake this, must have a full view 
of their force, and find where there strength lies : now a serious view 
of this will be sufficient to deter any wise man from the undertaking. 
< In a word, this scepticism can yield no ease or satisfaction to a reason- 
able soul. For if a man shall think rationally, his reason will suggest to 
him, that thoagh all religion at present seems uncertain to him, yet upon 
trial perhaps he may find the grounds of religion so evident, that he cannot 
withold his assent. This will at least oblige him to a serious inquiry 
in/o the truth. Next, in uncertainties (supposing, after serious inquiry, 
he still thinks the truths of religion such) a prudent man will incline to 
what is most probable. Finally, he will choose and steer such a course 
of life as will be safest, in case he shall in experience afterward find, 
that there is a God, and a future state. All which show the folly of 
our sceptics, and, were it seriously considered, would much mar their 
design, which is thereby to justify a licentious life. 

Now we have considered, and sufficiently exposed the two first branch- 
es of the above-mentioned choice : and consequently every man must 
find himself cast upon a necessity of one of two. He must either betake 
himself to natural religion, and so turn Deist ; or he must embrace the 
Scriptures, and turn Christian: for as to the Jewish religion, it is not 
likely to gain many converts. 

If therefore we are able to demonstrate the utter insufficiency ofnar 
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tmral religion, in opposition to the Deists who set up for it, we reduce 
every man to this choice, that he must be a Christian or an Atheist ; or, 
which is the same upon the matter, a man of no religion ; for an insuffi- 
cient religion is in effect none. And to demonstrate this, that natural 
religion is utterly insufficient, that unassisted reason is not able to guide 
us to happiness, and satisfy us as to the great concerns of religion, is the 
design of the subsequent sheets. In them we have clearly stated and 
endeavored with closeness to argue this point. We have brought the 
pleadings of the learned Lord Herbert, and the modern deists, who do 
but copy after him, to the bar of reason, examined their utmost force, 
and, if I mistake it not, found them weak and inconcludent. 

As for tbe occasion of ray engagement in this controversy, it was not 
such as commonly gives rise to writings of this nature. I undertook it 
with no design of publication. I was provoked by no adversary in par- 
ticular. But every man being obliged to understand upon what grounds 
he receives his religion, I studied the point for my own satisfaction, and 
in compliance with ray duty. 

As for the reasons of ray undertaking this part of the controversy, I 
shall not say much. The only wise GOD, who has determined the times 
before appointed, and made of one blood all nations that dwell on the 
earth, has appointed them the bounds of their habitation, cut out dif- 
ferent pieces of work for them, cast them into different circumstances, 
and hereby exposed them to trials and temptations that are not of the 
same kind. As every man is obliged to cultivate in the best manner he 
can the bounds of land assigned to hira, and defend his possessions ; so 
every one is concerned to improve and defend after the best form he may, 
those truths, which his circumstances have obliged him to take peculiar 
notice of, and his temptations, of whatever sort, have endeavored, or may 
attempt to wrest out of his hands. 

Besides, we live in a warlike age, wherein every one must be of a 
party in matters of religion. And religion is a cause in which, when 
disputed, no man is allowed to stand neutral. As all are concerned to 
choose the right side, so everyone is obliged to provide himself with the 
best armor his arsenal can afford, both for defending himself and others 
that <5wn the same cause, and to annoy the common enemy. Nor is this 
work peculiarly confined unto those, who by office are obliged to it : 
for, in pulico discrimini est omnis homo miles.* 

Besides, it is well known, that the most bold attempt that ever was 
made upon revealed religion, since the entrance of Christianity into the 
world, has been made, in our day, by men who set up for natural reli- 
gion, and who have gone over from Christianity unto a refined Pagan- 
ism, under the name of Deism. Two things they have attempted ; to 
overthrow revelation, and to advance natural religion. The last work 
has been undertaken, I may without breach of charity boldly say it, not 
so much out of any real affection to the principles or duties of natural 
religion, as to avoid the odium inevitably following upon a renunciation 
of all religion ; and because they saw that men would not easily quit 
Christianity, without something were substituted in its room, that might 
at least have the name of religion. Revealed religion has been worthily 
defended by many, of old and of late, at home and abroad ; but 
the insufficiency of natural religion has been less insisted on, at least in 
that way that is necessary to straiten an obstinate adversary. And 
* In a time of public dinger every man if a soldier. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Giving a short account of the Rise, Occasions, and Progress of Deism, especially in En- 
gland, the Opinions of the Deists, and the different sorts of them. 

There is no man, who makes it his concern to understand what the 
state of religion has, of late years, been, and now is, particularly in 
these nations, but knows that Deism has made a considerable progress. 
Since therefore it is against those, who go under this name, that this 
undertaking is designed, it is highly expedient, if not plainly necessary, 
that in the entry, we give some account of the occasions and rise of 
Deism, the principal opinions of the Deists, and some other things that 
may tend to clear the matter discoursed in the subsequent sheets. 

It is not necessary that we inquire more largely into the causes of 
that general defection in principle and practice from the doctrine of the 
Gospel which now every where obtains ; this has been judiciously done 
by others. 

Nor will it be needful to write at length the history of Deism. This 
I thjnk impracticable, because the growth of this sect has been very secret, 
and they have generally disguised their opinions. And perhaps till of 
late, they scarce had any settled opinion in matters of religion, if yet 
they have. But though it were practicable, as it is not yet it is not ne- 
cessary to our present undertaking; and if it were attempted, would re- 
quire more helps, and more leisure, besides other things, than I am 
roaster of. , 

One has of late written a pamphlet bearing this title, " An Account 
of the Growth of Deism in England."* The author, if he is not a deist, 
yet has done what in him lies to promote their cause, by setting off, with 
all the art and address he is master of, those things which, he says, have 
tempted many to turn deists, without any attempt to antidote the poison 
of them. 

Another has wrote Reflections upon this pamphlet, wherein he has 
sufficiently shewn, that those alleged by the former author, were not 
sufficient reasons to justify any in turning Deist. But I conceive that 
is not the main question. If he had a mind to disprove the other author, 
he should have made it appear, that the particulars condescended upon 
by his antagonist, had no real influence into this apostacy. Whether 
they gave a just cause for it, is another question. I am satisfied they 
did not Bdt neither do those reasons of this defection, condescended 

+ Printed anno, domini. 1690. 
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on by the reflect er, give a sufficient ground for it. Nor are there any 
reasons that can justify any in relinquishing Christianity. The inquiry 
in this case is not, What just grounds have the Deists to warrant them 
in, or engage them to this defection ? for all Christians own it imposible 
they should have any. But the question is, What has given occasion to 
any, thus to fall off from our religion ? Now I conceive both these 
writers have hit upon several of the true reasons of this ; though the first 
is apparently guilty of deep imprudence, I wish I might not say malice, 
against Christianity, in proposing those temptations, with all the advan- 
tage he could give them, and that without any antidote : For which and 
other faults he has been justly, though modestly, censured by the rejUcter. 
Although both of them have given some account of this matter, yet I con- 
ceive so much has not been said as may supercede a further inquiry, or 
make us despair of observing not a few things that have not had an in- 
considerable influence, which are overlooked by both. Wherefore we 
shall in a few words propose our opinion of this matter. And in de- 
livering it, we shall not pursue the design of any party, but make it ev- 
ident that all parties have had their own accession to the growth of this 
evil. Though I am sensible that this account will fall heavy upon a 
set of men in particular, who have of late years claimed the name of the 
Church of England, though unjustly ; if we take her homilies ; articles, 
and the consentient judgment of her renowned bishops from the time of 
the Reformation to Bishop Laud's time, for the standard of her doctrine;* 
and I see no reason why we ought not. I premised this to avoid any 
suspicion of a design to brand the Church of England, with an accession 
to the growth of Deism. And even in speaking of that set of men, whom 
I take to be principally guilty, I would not he understood to speak so 
much of the design of the men, as of the native tendency of their doc- 
trine and practices. 

The many groundless, nay ridiculous pretences to revelation, and 
bold impostures of the Church of Rome, and of those who have sup- 
ported that interest ; their impudence in obtruding upon the world, 
doctrines cross to reason and sense, and principles of morality subver- 
sive of the whole law of nature ;t their scandalous endeavor to bespat- 
ter the Scriptures, and weaken their authority, on purpose to bring them 
into discredit, to make way for the designed advancement of their wild 
traditions into an equality with them, and to bring the world under a 
necessity of throwing themselves upon the care and conduct of their 
infallible guide, though they cannot yet tell us which is he ; their gross 
and discernable hypocrisy in carrying on secular, nay impious and un- 
just designs, under the specious pretences of holiness and religion ; 
their zeal for a. form and show of religion, a worship plainly theatrical^ 
while the lives of their Popes, Cardinals, Monks, Nuns, and all their 
highest pretenders to devotion have been scandalously lewd, even to a 
proverb ;§ the immoral morality, atheistical divinity, and abominable 
practices of the Jesuits, those zealous supporters and strongest props of 
the Popish interest, but in very deed the worst enemies of mankind, the 

* See Bishop of Sarum's Explanation of the i hirtv-nine Articles, on Art. 17: 
p. 168. " 

f Growth of Deism, p. 5. Reflections on it, p. 8. 
L See Jesuit's Morals. 
§ Clarkson's Practical Divinity of Papists. 
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several things incline. me to think an attempt of this nature seasonable, 
if not necessary, at this time. 

The times are infectious, and Deism is, the contagion that spreads. 
And that which has taken many, particularly of our unwary youth of the 
better quality, off their feet, and engaged them to espouse this cause, is 
the high pretence that this way makes to reason. They tell us, that 
their religion is entirely reasonable, and that they admit nothing, save 
what this dictates to them, and they endeavor to represent others as easy . 
and credulous men. Now I thought it meet to demonstrate, for unde- 
ceiving of such, that none are more credulous, none have less reason 
upon their side, than they who set up for rational religion. 

Again, we have stood sufficiently long upon the defensive part, we 
have repulsed their efforts against revelation. It seems now seasonable, 
that we should act offensively, and try how they can defend their own 
religion, and whether they can give as good account of it as has been 
given of Christianity. To stand always upon the defensive part, is to 
make the enemy doubt ours, and turn proud of their own strength. 

The reasonableness of this will further appear, if we consider the 
quality of the adversaries we have to do with, and their manner of ma- 
nagement. The enemies who have engaged revealed religion, sensible 
of their own weakness to defend themselves at home, and endure close 
fight, do commonly make inroads, where they expect none, or a faint re- 
sistance. They design not so much to conquer, as to disturb. Jest, 
buffoonery, or at best sophisms, and such little artifices, are the argu- . 
ments they use, and the weapons of their warfare. The best way to 
make such rovers keep at home is, to carry the war into their own coun- 
try, and to ruin those retreats they betake themselves to when attacked. 
They have seen what Christians can say in defence of revealed religion. 
It is now high time to see how they can acquit themselves on behalf of 
natural religion. It is easy to impugn. It is a defence that gives the 
best proof of thedefender's skill, and says most for the cause he maintains. 

I own indeed that most who have evinced the truth of revealed religion, 
have said something of the weakness of natural religion. But this has only 
been by the bye, and in a way too loose to straiten obstinate opposers, not 
to speak of the too large concessions that have been made them by some. 

Finally, natural religion being the only retreat, to which the apos- 
tates from Christianity betake themselves, and whereby they think them- 
selves secured from the imputation of plain atheism, it is hoped, that a full 
and convincing discovery of its weakness, may incline such as are not quite 
debauched, to look how they quit Christianity, and engage with that which 
if this attempt is successful, must henceforth pass for disguised atheism. 

It now only remains, that I offer some account of the reasons that 
have induced me to manage this controversy in a method so far different 
from that which is commonly used. The reasons of this have been 
above insinuated, and I shall not insist much further on them, lest I 
should seem to detract from performances to which I pay a very great 
regard. The method some have chosen, in managing this controversy 
with the Deists, to me appears inconvenient. They begin with an en- 
deavor to establish the grounds of natural religion, and by the help of 
light borrowed from revelation, they carry the matter so far, and extend 
natural religion to such a compass, that it looks pretty complete-like ; 
which has too evident a tendency to lessen hs real defects, and mako 
them appear inconsiderable. 36* 
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Again* I am afraid that lome have gone near to give op the whole 
cause. This fault I would be very lolh to charge upon all- Many I 
know have dealt faithfully in it, and deserve praise. But how to excuse 
some in this case I know not. One tells us that, " it is true indeed, 
that natural religion declares and comprises all the parts of religion, that 
are generally and in all times either necessary or requisite I 11 And 
much more to the same purpose. This is much such another assertion 
of the weakness of natural religion against the Deists* as the same author 
gives us of the perfection of the Scriptures, in opposition to the same 
persons in another place of his book. " I could," says he, * prove, 1 
think, by undeniable, unavoidable instances,"! what Mr. Gregory of 
Oxford says in his preface to some critical notes on the Scriptures that 
he published, viz. " That there is no author whatsoever that has suf- 
fered so much by the hand of time as the Bible has." Is this the way 
to overthrow the sufficiency of natural religion, and to defend the Scrip- 
tures 1 This is not the only remark I could make upon this author, were 
it my design. But this may let us see how necessary it is to deal a lit- 
tle more plainly with the asserters of natural religion. 

Further, to adorn natural religion with the improvements borrowed 
from revelation, is the ready way to furnish those who set up for its suf- 
ficiency, with pretences to serve their design, and to straiten themselves 
when they come to show its defects. And perhaps I should not mistake 
it far, if I asserted, that the strongest arguments urged by Deists, have 
been drawn from unwary concessions made them by their adversaries. 
And this is the more considerable, that the persons, with whom we 
have to do in this controversy, are, generally speaking, either of no 
great discerning, or small application ; who have no great mind to wait 
upon the business, or look to the bottom of it. Now when such persons 
find many things granted, they arc ready to think all is yielded, and so run 
away with it, as the cause were their own. That such concessions have 
done no good service, there is too much reason to believe. This I am 
sure of, it would have been long before the Deists could have trimmed 
up natural religion so handsomely, and made it appear so like a sufficient 
religion, as some have done, who meaned no such tiling. 

Finally, the apostle Paul's method is doubtless most worthy of imita- 
tion, who, when he is to prove justification by faith, and enforce an ac- 
ceptance of it, strongly convinces of sin, and the utter insufficiency of 
works for that purpose. The best way in my opinion, to engage men 
to close with revealed religion, is strongly to aigue the insufficiency of 
natural religion. 

As to the performance itself, and what I have therein attained, I am 
not the judge competent. Every reader must judge as he sees cause. 
I have not the vanity to expect that it should please every body. The 
vast compass of the subject, the variety of the purposes, the uncommon- 
ness of many, if not most of them, with respect to which I was left to 
walk in untrodden paths, and other difficulties of a like nature, with 
candid and judicious readers will go a great way towards my excuse in 
lesser escapes. As for the substance of the ensuing discourse, I am bold 
to hope, that upon the strictest trial it shall be found true, and pleaded 
for in words of truth and soberness. 

* Discourse concerning^ at ural and Revealed Religion, by Stephen Nye, pan 2> 
chap. up. 97. f lftin»pr«,p. 199? J Y 
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subverters of all true piety, morality and government in the world ; these, 
I say, together with many other evils of a like nature, every where ob- 
servable in that church, have been, for a very long time too evident and 
gross to be denied, or hid from persons of any tolerable sagacity, living 
among them. And, by the observation of those and the like evils, con- 
tinued in, approved, justified, and adhered unto ; and the cruelty of that 
church hi destroying all those, who would not receive, by wholesale, all 
those shocking absurdities, not a few who lived among them, and were 
unacquainted with the power of religion, that was necessary to engage 
them cordially to espouse the reformed interest, got their minds leavened 
with prejudices, and furnished with specious pretences against all re- 
vealed religion ; which they the more boldly entertained, because they 
knew it was less criminal to turn Atheist than Protestant in places where 
the Popish interest prevailed. 

These prejudices once taken up, daily grew stronger, by the ob- 
servation of new instances of this sort, and the constancy of those of 
that communion in acting the same part And men of wit and learning, 
who soonest saw into this mystery, and had no inward bonds on them, 
failed not to hand about and cultivate these pretences to that degree, 
that many begun to own their apostacy, if not openly, yet more 
covertly. 

Not long after the beginning of the last elapsed century, so far as I 
can learn, some in France and Italy began to form a sort of new party. 
They called themselves Tkeists, or Deists ; unjustly pretending that 
they were the only persons who owned the One true God. And here- 
by they plainly intimated that they had rejected the name of Christ. 
They rejected all revelation as cheat, priestcraft, and imposture, pretend- 
ing that there was nothing sincere in religion, save what nature's light 
taught. However, being generally persons too fond of a present life, 
and too uncertain about a future, they thought it not meet to put too 
much to the hazard for this their pretended, religion. It was a refined 
sort of Paganism which they embraced, and they were to imitate the 
Heathen philosophers, who, whatever their peculiar sentiments were in 
matters of religion, yet for peace's sake, they looked on it as safe to 
follow the mode, and comply with the religious usages that prevailed in 
the places where they lived. That which made this party the more 
considerable was, that it was made up of men, who pretended to learn- 
ing, ingenuity, breeding, and who set up for wits. They pretended to 
write after the copy of the new philosophers, who scorned that philoso- 
phical slavery, which former ages had been under to Aristotle. They 
inculcated that credulity was no less dangerous in matters of religion than 
in matters of philosophy. And herein certainly they were not mistaken. 
But one may justly suspect, that at the same time, while they pretended 
to guard against easiness in believing, they have fallen into the worst 
credulity, as well as ruining incredulity. For none is so credulous as an 
Atheist. 

Much about the same time, some novel opinions began to be much- 
entertained in Holland, in matters of religion. The broachers of them 
being men learned and diligent, carefully cultivated them, till they were 
ripened into something very near akin to plain Socinianism, which is 
but one remove from Deism. It was not long after this when those new 
fangled notions took footing in England and began to be embraced and 
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countenanced by some topping churchmen^ who forgetful of their arti- 
cles, homilies, and subscriptions, and the conduct of their predeces- 
sors, carefully maintained^ and zealously propagated this new divinity* 

I shall not make bold to judge what the designs of those were, who 
appeared most zealous for these new notions : this is to be left to the 
judgment of him, who searches the heart of the children of wen, and 
will bring forth things that are now hid, But there were not a few 
reasons to suspect that the Jesuits had a considerable hand in dissemi- 
nating them, and that the others were their tools ; though it is likely 
they did not suspect this. The Jesuits vaunted that they had planted 
the sovereign drug of Armenian ism in England, which in time would 
purge out the nor them hertsy,* This it could not otherwise do, than 
by shaking men as to all print! pies ot religion- And it is a known max- 
im, that make men mice Atheists it will be easy to turn them Papists. 
The jealousies many discerning people had of this, were considerably 
increased when it was seen with what violence the abettors of this new 
divinity appeared against the more moderate part of the Church of En- 
gland, as well as the Dissenters, upon the account of some ceremonies, 
owned by themselves as indifferent in their own nature ; while at the 
same time, they expressed a great deal of tenderness, if not respect to 
the Church of Rome, and made proposals for union with her. 

But whatever there is as to this, it is certain that this divinity opens 
a door, and has given encouragement to that apostacy from Chris- 
tianity, that has since followed, and still increases, under the name 
of Deism. 

This divinity teaches us, that no more is necessary to be believed, in 
order to salvation, save what is confessed and owned by all that are 
called Christians. Dicunt se non videre undc ant quo rnodo, prater pauca 
i$ta r qua apud omncs in confesso sunt, alia plura ad hue neccssaria esse 
ostendi out elici possit :\ that is, " They see not how it can be made 
to appear, that besides these few things, which are by them allowed, any 
others are necessary to salvation." Consonantly hereto, they expressly 
deny any thing to be fundamental which has been controverted, or af- 
terwards may be so.f In a word, they teach that we are not necessa- 
rily to believe any thing, save what is evident to us. And that only is 
to be reckoned evident, which is confessed by all, and to which nothing 
that has any appearance of truth can be opposed. Now after this, what 
is left in Christianity I The divinity, the purity, the perfection and suf- 
ficiency of the Scriptures; the Trinity, Deity of Christ, his satisfaction, 
• the whole dispensation of the Spirit, justification by faith alone, and all 
the articles of the Christian religion, have been and are controverted. 
None of them therefore is necessary to salvation. Are not men left at 
liberty, without hazard of their salvation, to renounce all, save what is 
common to Christianity with natural religion 1 and since even some of 
its, most considerable articles about the attributes of God and his provi- 
dence, future rewards and punishments, have been, or may be contro- 
verted, why may we not reckon them unnecessary too 1 The Deists 
have borrowed their doctrine of evidence, and opposed it to the Chris- 

* Rushworth's Collect part i p. 475. Letter by a Jesuit to the Rector of Brus- 
sels. See p. 62, ibid. 
t Remonstr, Apol. p. t2. 
X Ibi, Cap. 84, p. 276 ; and Cap 25, p. 2S3. 
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tian religion. One of them tells us, " If our happiness depends upon 
our belief, we cannot firmly believe, till our reason be convinced of a 
supernatural religion.* And if the reasons of it were evident, there 
could be no longer any contention about religion. How little does this 
differ from that divinity, which tells us, that God is obliged to offer us 
such arguments to which nothing that has an appearance of truth can 
be opposed ! And if this bo wanting, they are not to be received as 
articles of faith* Now if after this the Deists can but offer any thinglthat 
ha* an appearance of truth n gainst Christianity, they are free to reject 
it irt cUMttlti. 

This divinity reduces Christianity to mere morality. Nothing else is 
universally agreed to, if that be so. " The supposition of sin, (says one 
that wore a mitre) does not bring in any new religion, but^only makes 
♦new circumstances and names of old things, and requires new helps and 
advantages to improve * -m- powers, and to encourage our endeavors: 
and thus the law of grace is nothing but a restitution of the law of 
nature."! 

And further, lest we should think this morality, wherein they place 
the whole of Christianity, owes its being to the agency of the sanctifying 
Spirit, we are told, that " the Spirit of God, and the grace of Christ, 
when used as distinct from moral abilities and performance, signify no- 
thing."} And a complaint is made of some, who fill the world " with 
a buzz and noise of the Divine Spirit."§ Hence many sermons were 
rather such as became the chair of a philosopher, teaching ethics, than 
than that of one, who by office is bound to know and preach nothing 
save Christ and him crucified. Heathen morality has been substituted 
in the room ot Gospel holiness. And ethics by some have been preached 
instead of the Gospel of Christ. And if any complaints were made of 
this conduct, though by men who preached the necessity of holiness, 
urgied by all the Gospel motives, and carefully practised what they 
preached in their lives, they were exposed and rejected, and the persons 
who offered them were reflected on as enemies to morality ; whereas 
the plain truth of (he case was, they did not complain of men being 
taught to be moral, but that they were not taught somewhat more. 

After men once were taught that the controverted doctrines of reli- 
gion were not necessary to salvation, and that all that was necessary 
thereto was to be referred to and comprehended under morality, and 
that there was no need of regeneration, or the sanctifying influences of 
the Spirit of Christ in order to the performance of our duty, it is easy 
to see how light the difference was to be accounted betwixt a Christian 
and an honest moral heathen. And if any small temptation offered, how 
natural was it for men to judge that the hazard was not great, to step 
over from Christianity to Deism, which is Paganism a-la-mode. And 
to encourage them to it, it is well known how favorably many used to 
express themselves of the state of the heathens ; little minding that the 
Christian religion represents them as without God, and without Christ, 
and without hope, children of wrath, and dead in trespasses and sins, 
I need not stand to prove that this divinity is nearly allied to Socini- 



* Oracles of Reason, p. 806. Letter by A. W. to C Blount 

t S. Park's Defence of Eccles. Poli. p. 324. 

J /<kmi6tf,p.343. § Eccles. Polit p. 57. 
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anism. It is well known that they reckon the Socmians sound in the 
fundamentals, and therefore think them in no hazard, provided they live 
morally. Hence men have been emboldened to turn Sodniaus. And 
every body may see by what easy re moves , one may from Socinianism 
arrive at Deism. For my pari I cao see little diflerenc* betwixt the two. 
The Deist indeed seems the honesier man of the two ; he rejects the 
Gospel, and owns that he does so: the other, I mean the Soeioian, 
pretends to retain it, but really rejects it But I shall not insist any 
further in discovering the tendency of this new divinity to libertinism, 
and Deism, since others have fully and judiciously done it from the most 
unquestionable arguments and documents. And more especially, since 
in fact it % is evident, that wherever this new divinity has obtained, So- 
cinians and Deists abound, and many who embrace it daily go over to 
them ; which I take to be the surest evidence, if it be duly circumstan- 
tiate, of the tendency of this doctrine to encourage those opinions, and 
least liable to any just exception. And perhaps I might add, that few, 
comparatively very few, who own the contrary doctrine, have gone into 
this new way, where that divinity has not been entertained. 

But to return whence we have for a little digressed, to the state of 
religion in England. No sooner were they advanced to power who had 
drunk in those opinions, but presently the doctrines that are purely 
evangelical, by which the apostles converted the world, the Reformers 
promoted and carried on our reformation from Popery, and the pious 
preachers of the Church of England did keep somewhat of the life and 
power of religion amongst their people ; these doctrines, I say, began 
to be decried ; justification by the righteousness of Christ, which Luther 
called Articulus stantic aut cadencis ecclesice* that redemption thai is 
in him, even the forgiveness of sins through faith in his blood; the mys- 
tery of the grace, mercy and love of God manifested in Christ ; the 
great mystery of Godliness; the dispensation of the Spirit for conviction, 
renovation, sanctiiication, consolation and edification of the church, by a 
supply of spiritual gifts, and other doctrines of a like tendency, were, 
upon all occasions boldly exposed, and discredited in press and pulpit 
The ministers who dared to avow them, from a conviction of the truth, 
the. sense of the obligation of their promises and subscriptions to the ar- 
ticles, were sure to have no preferment, nay, to be branded with the 
odious names of Calvanists, Puritans, Fanatics, and I know not what. 

The doctrines of faith were not regarded as belonging to the founda- 
tion of religion. The morality of the Bible was pretended the only 
thing that was necessary ; and as much of the doctrine, as all, even So- 
cinians, Quakers, and all the rest were agreed in, were sufficient. And 
if any opposed this, though in civil language and by fair arguments, they 
were sure to be exposed as enemies to morality ; although their adver- 
saries durst not put the contest on this issue with them, that he should be 
reckoned the greatest friend to morality who was most blameless in his 
walk, and showed it the greatest practical regard. They could exercise 
charity, forbearance, and love to a Socmian that has renounced all the 
fundamental truth of religion ; but none to a poor dissenter, who sin- 
cerely believed all the doctrinal articles ; nay, even a sober churchman, 
who could not consent to new unauthorized ceremonies, was become 

* An article by which the church must either stand or falL 
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intolerable. So that men, at this time, might, with much more credit 
and less hazard, turn Socinian, or any thing, than discover the least re- 
gard to truths contained in the articles, owned by most of the Reformed 
churches, and taught by our own Reformers. This is too well known 
to be denied by any one who knows how things were carried on at that 
time and since.* 

Further, whereas preachers formerly, in order to engage men to a 
compliance with tho Gospel, were wont to press much upon them their 
guilt, the impossibility of standing before God in their own righteous- 
ness, their impotency, their misery by the fall, the necessity of regene- 
ration, illumination, the power of grace to make them willing to comply, 
and that no man could sincerely call Christ Lord, and be subject to him 
practically, save by the Holy Ghost ; care was now taken to unteach 
them all this, and to show them how very little they had lost by the fall, 
if any thing was lost by it, either in point of light to discern, or power 
and inclination to practice duty. They were told how great length 
their own righteousness would go, and that it would do their business ; 
they might safely stand before God in it ; or if there was any room for 
Christ's righteousness, it was only to piece out their own, where it was 
wanting. In a word, the people were told, what fine persons many of 
the heathens were, who knew nothing of illumination, regeneration, or 
what the Bible was, and how little odds, if any at all, there was betwixt 
grace and morality. 

And, whereas a veneration for the Lord's day was a means to keep 
people under some concern about religion, and that day was spent by 
faithful ministers, in pressing upon the consciences of their people, those 
new- contemned Gospel truths, to the spoiling of the whole plot ; care 
was taken to discredit and bring it into contempt. Ministers, instead of 
telling them on that day, that they were too much inclined to sin, levity, 
folly, and vanity, were commanded to deal with them as persons too 
much inclined to be serious; and instead of preaching the Gospel, they 
were required, under the highest pains, to entertain them with a profane 
Book of Sports. And for disobedience many were ejected. And that 
they might be taught by example as well as precept, a Sunday's evening 
mask was publicly acted, where were present persons of no mean 
note.t 

Moreover, a state game being now to be played, the pulpit, press, re- 
ligion and all were made to truckle to state designs, and to the enslaving 
ot the nations, by advancing the doctrines of passive obedience, non-re- 
sistanee, and jure-divino- ship of kings ;{ whereby men of religion were 
wounded to see the ordinances of Christ prostituted to such projects, as 
were entirely foreign, to say no worse, to the design of their institution: 
and men of no religion, or who were not fixed about it, were drawn over 
to think it a mere cheat, and that the design of it was only to carry on 
secular interest under specious pretences. 

* Any one that would be satisfied in tbe truth of this, must peruse the sermons 
and writings published by that party of old and of late, and the histories of those 
time*, particularly Ruthworth'a Collect, the speeches of the Long Parliament, and 
later writings, and they will find documents more than enough. And they may con- 
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At length by those means, and some other things, which are not of 
our present consideration, concurring, confusions ripened into a civil 
war, whereby every one was left to speak, write, and live as he 



Many who intended no hurt, while they upon honest designs inquired 
into, and laid open the faults of the topping clergy, did unawares furnish 
loose and atheistical men with pretences against the ministry. And 
what in truth gave only ground for a dislike of the persons faulty, was 
received by many as a just ground of prejudice against the very pastoral, 
as priest-craft, and all who are clothed with it, as a set of self-designing 
men. 

The body of the people, who had been debauched by the example of 
a scandalous clergy, and hardened in sin by the intermission of all disci- 
pline, (which of late had only been exercised against the sober and pious 
who could not go into the measures that were taken), the neglect of 
painful preaching, the Book of Sports and Pastimes, and who had their 
heads filled with airy and self-elating notions of man's ability to good, 
free-will, universal grace, and the like, and who now, when they much 
needed the inspection of their faithful pastors, were deprived of it, many 
of them, by the iniquity of the times, being forced to take sanctuary in 
foreign nations ; the people, I say, by these things turned quite giddy, 
and broke into numberless sects and parties. Every one who had enter- 
tained those giddy notions was zealous, even to madness, for propagating 
them, and thought himself authorized to plead for them, print for them, 
and preach them. The office of the ministry, that had before been ren- 
dered contemptible by the suppression of the best preachers, and the scan- 
dalous lives of those who were mainly encouraged, was now made more so, 
by the intrusion of every bold, ignorant and assuming enthusiast. The land 
was filled with books of controversy, stuffed with unsound, offensive and 
scandalous tenets, which were so multiplied, as they never have been in 
any nation of the world, in so small a compass of time. The generality 
of the people being, by the neglect of a scandalous ministry, and the 
discouragement of those who were laborious, drenched in ignorance, 
were easily shaken by those controversial writings that were disseminated 
every where, and became an easy prey to every bold sectarian. 

Many of the better sort set themselves to oppose these extremes, and 
from a detestation of them were carried, some into one evil, some into 
another ; whereby the common enemy reaped advantage, and truth suf- 
fered even by its defenders. Ministers who desired to be faithful, by 
the abounding of those errors, were forced to oppose them in public ; 
whereby preaching became less edifying, and disputes increased, to the 
great detriment of religion. 

The nation was thus crumbled into parties, in matters both civil and 
religious, the times turned cloudy and dark. Pretences of religion were 
dreadfully abused on all hands to subserve other designs. And even the 
best both of ministers and people wanted not their own sad failings, 
which evil men made the worst use of. The word and providence were 
used in favor of so many cross opinions and practices, that not a few be- 
gan to run into that same extreme, which some in France and Italy had 
before gone into. And about this time it was that the learned Herbert 
began to write in favor of Deism : of which we shall have occasion to 
speak afterwards. 
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After the restoration, things were so far from being mended, that they 
grew worse. Lewdness and atheism were encouraged at the court, 
which now looked like a little Sodom. The clergy turned no lest scan- 
dalous, if not more so than before. Impiety was, as it were, publicly and 
with applause acted and taught on the stage, and all serious religion was 
there exposed and ridiculed Yea, the pulpits of many became theatres, 
whereupon men assumed the boldness to ridicule serious godliness, 
and the gravest matters of religion ; such as communion with God, con- 
fession of sin, prayer by the Spirit, and the whole work of conversion. 
Controversial writings were multiplied, and in them grave and serious 
truths were handled in a jocular way. The Scriptures were burlesqued, 
and the most important truths, (under pretence of exposing the Dissen- 
ters, to the great grief of all good men among them, and in the Church 
of England), were treated with contempt and scorn. The pulpits were 
again prostituted to state designs and doctrines ; and the great truths of 
the Gospel, in reference to man*s misery, and his recovery by Jesus 
Christ, were entirely neglected by many ; and discourses of morality 
came in their place, I mean a morality that has no respect to Christ as 
its end, author, and the ground of its acceptance with God, which is 
plain heathenism. The soberer, and the better part were traduced as 
cnthusiastical, disloyal hypocrites, and I know not what. And some- 
times they on the other hand, in their own defence, were constrained to 
lay open the impiety, atheism, and blasphemous boldness of their tra- 
ducers in their- way of management of Divine things. And while mat- 
ters were thus carried betwixt them, careless and indifferent men, espe- 
cially of the better and most considerable quality, being debauched in 
their practice, by the licentiousness of the court, the immorality and 
looseness of the stage, were willing to conform their principles to their 
practice ; for which this state of things gave them a favorable occasion 
and plausible pretences. Men whose walk and way looked like any 
thing of a real regard to religion, they heard so often traduced as hypo- 
crites, fanatics, and I know not what, that they were easily induced to 
believe them to be such. They who taught them so, on the other hand, 
by the liberty they assumed in practice, convinced these gentlemen, that 
whatever their profession was, yet they believed nothing about religion 
themselves ; and therefore it was easy to infer that all was but a cheat. 
Besides, the Popish party, who were sufficiently encouraged, while the 
sober Dissenters of the Protestant persuasion were cruelly persecuted, 
made it their business to promote this unsettlednoss in matters of reli- 
gion. They found themselves unable to stand their ground in way of 
fair debate, and therefore they craftily set themselves rather to shake 
others in their faith, than directly to press them to a compliance with 
their own sentiments. And it is well known they wrote many books 
full of sophistry, plainly leveling at this, to bring men to believe nothing: 
as- well knowing, that if they were once brought there, they would seon 
be brought to believe any thing in matters of religion. 

On these and the like occasions and pretences, arose this defection 
from the Gospel, which has been nourished by many of the same things 
which first gave it birth, till it is grown to such strength, as (ills all well 
wishers to the interest of religion with just fears as to the issue. 

Nor was it any wonder that these pretences should take, (especially 
with persons of liberal education and parts, who only were 
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observing those faults which gave occason for them), since the general* 
ity were prepared for, and inclined to such a defection, by a long con- 
tinuance under the external dispensation of the Gospel, without any ex- 
perience of its power, the prevalent love of lust, that makes men im- 
patient of any thing that may have the least tendency to restrain them 
from pursuing the gratification thereof; to which we* may add the natural 
enmity of the mind of man against the mystery of the Gospel. 

There was another thing which at this time had no small influence, — 
the philosophical writings of Mr. Hobbs, Spinoza, and some others of the 
same kidney, got, one way or other, a great vogue amongst our young 
gentry and students, whereby many were poisoned with principles de- 
structive of all true religion and morality. 

By those and the like means, things are now come to that pass, that 
uot a few have been bold to avow their apostacy from the Chris- 
tian religion, not only in conversation, but in print. They disown the 
name of Christ, call themselves Deists, and glory in that name. They 
have published many writings reflecting on the Scriptures, and justifying 
themselves in rejecting them. 

And we have just reason to suspect, that, besides those who do avow 
their principles, who are perhaps as numerous in these lands as any 
where else, there are many, who yet are ashamed to speak it out, who 
bear them good-will, and who want only a little time more to harden 
themselves against the odium that this way goes under, and a fair oc- 
casion of throwing off the mask, which they yet think meet to retain. 
Of this we have many indications. 

Many have assumed an unaccountable boldness in treating things 
sacred and serious too freely in writing and conversation. They make 
bold to jest upon the Scriptures, and upon every occasion to traverse 
them. When once men have gone this length, the veneration due to 
that blessed book is gone, and they are in a fair way to reject it. 

Others have made great advances to this defection, by disseminating 
and entertaining reproaches against a standing ministry. It is known 
what contempt has heen cast upon this order of men, whom God had 
entrusted with the Gospel dispensation, and who, by office, are obliged 
to maintain its honor. If this order of men fall under that general con- 
tempt, which some do their utmost to bring them to, religion cannot Ion? 
maintain its station among us. When the principal means of the Lord's 
appointment are laid aside, or rendered useless, no other means will 
avail. 

And hereon, further, there follows a neglect of attendance on the 
ministry of the word, which the Lord has appointed for the edification 
of the church, and establishing people in the faith of the truth he has 
revealed to us therein. When this once begins to be neglected, men 
will soon turn sceptical and unconcerned about religion. 

And further, it is very observable, that many are strengthened in this 
neglect, by principles calculated for this purpose ; while the whole effi- 
cacy of preaching is made to depend, not on the blessing of Christ, 
whose institution it is, or the influences of his Spirit which he has pro- 
mised for setting it home on the hearers for their conviction, conversion, 
and edification, — but on the abilities and address of the preachers. It 
is natural to conclude, that it is better to stay at home and read some 
book, than to go to sermon, if the preacher is not of very uncommon 
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abilities: which. is a principle avowed by many, and their practice suits 
their principles. 

Besides, which is the true spring of the former, I am afraid igno- 
rance of the nature of revealed religion, the design of its institutions, 
and all its principal concerns, is become more common than is usually 
observed, even amongst men of liberal education and the best quality. 
And hence many of them entertain notions inconsistent with their own 
religion, at first out of ignorance, and afterwards think themselves in 
honor engaged to defend them, although destructive to the religion they 
profess. 

Add to all this, that profanity in practice has, like a deluge, over- 
spread these lands. And where this once takes place, love to sin never 
fails to engage men to those principles, which may countenance them in 
the courses they love, and design to cleave to. 

This seems plainly to be the state of matters with us at present. And 
we see but little appearance of any redress. The infection spreads, 
and many are daily carried off by it, both in England and Scotland. 
Though it must be owned that Scotland, as yet, is less tainted with that 
poison : but those of this na£jon have no reason to be secure, since 
many are infected, and more are in a forwardness to it than is commonly 
thought. 

Having given this short, but I conceive, true account of the rise and 
growth of Deism, it uow remains that we consider, what these princi- 
ples are which they maintain. The Deists, although they are not per- 
fectly one amongst themselves, yet do agree in two things. 1. They all 
reject revealed religion, and plainly maintain that all pretences to reve- 
lation are vain, cheat, and imposture. 2. They all maintain that natural 
religion is sufficient to answer all the great ends of religion, and the only 
rule whereby all our religious practices are to be squared. The first of 
these assertions only tells what their religion is not, and expresses their 
opposition to all revelation, particularly to Christianity ; which has been 
worthily defended and asserted against all their objections by many of 
late, and 1 shall not much insist in adding to what they have written to 
such excellent purpose. The second tells us what their religion is; and 
it is this we chiefly design in the following papers to debate with them. 
They have long been upon the offensive part, which is more ,easy ; we 
design now to put them upon the defensive. 

They who call themselves Deists although they thus far agree, yet are 
not all of one sort. I find them, by one of their own number classed into 
two sorts, mortal and immortal.* 

The immortal are they who maintain a future state. The mortal they 
who deny one. It is with the first we are principally concerned ; yet I 
shall in the subsequent, chapter ofter a few things with respect to the 
mortal Deists. And in what I have to say of them I shall be very 
short; because I conceive, what has already been offered in the intro- 
duction, against this sort of men, might almost supersede any further 
discourse about them. 

* Oracles of Reason, p. 99. k ....... 
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CHAPTER, II. 
Mortal Deists who, and what judgment to be made of them and their s:ntiments. 

The Mortal Deists, who also are called nominal Deists, denying a 
future state, are, in effect, mere Atheists. This perhaps some may 
think a harsh judgment ; but yet it is such as the Deists themselves, who 
are on the other side, will allow. 

One who owns himself a Deist, thus expresses his mind,- — "We do 
believe, there is an infinitely powerful, wise, and good God, who super- 
intends the actions of mankind, in order to retribute to every one ac- 
cording to their deserts. Neither are we* to boggle at this cieed ; for if 
we do not stick to it, we ruin the foundation of all human happiness, 
and are in effect no better than mere Atheists."* 

A further account of this sort of men we have given us by one, whom 
any may judge capable enough for it, who considers his way of writing, 
and the account he gives of himself. " I have observed some,*' says he, 
" who pretend themselves Deists, that tjjey are men of loose and sen- 
sual lives ; and I make no wonder that they dislike the Christian doc- 
trine of self-denial, and the severe threatenings against wilful sinners. 
You may be sure they will not allege this reason : but having read 
Spinoza and Hobbs, and being taught to laugh at the story of Balaam's 
ass, and Sampson's locks, they proceed to ridicule the reality of all mi- 
racles and revelation. 1 have conversed with several of this temper, 
but could never get any of them serious enough to debate the reality of 
religion, — but a witty jest, and t'other glass, puts an end to all further 
consideration."! These are mere sceptics and practical Atheists, rather 
than real Deists. 

Now, it is to no purpose to debate with men of this temper. If they 
will listen to arguments, many have said enough, if not to convince them, 
(for I know it is not an easy matter to convince some men,) yet to stop 
their mouths; and therefore I shall not offer any arguments, — only I 
shall lay down a few clear principles, and from them draw an inference 
or two, which will make it evident, what judgment we are to make of this 
sort of men. 

The principles I take for incontrovertible are these which follow : 
1. He deserves not the name of a man who acts not rationally ; know- 
ing what he does, and to what end. 2. No action which contributes 
not, at least in appearance, to man's happiness is worthy of him 3. 
The happiness of a present life, which is all that these gentlemen allow, 
consists in the enjoyment of things agreeable to our nature, aud freedom 
from those that are noisome to it. 4. Man's nature is such, that his fe- 
licity depends not only on these things, which at present he has, or 
wants ; but likewise on what is past, and what is future. A prospect of 
the one, and a reflection on the other, according as they are more or 
less agreeable, exceedingly increases his pleasure or pain. 5. The 
hopes of obtaining hereafter the good we at present want, and of being 
freed from evils we suffer by, mightily enhances the pleasure of what 
we possess, and allays the trouble that arises from incumbent evil*. 

* Letter to the Deists, p. 125. f Growth of Deism, p. 5. 
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So strong is the desire every one finds in himself of a continuation in 
;ing, as cannot choose but render the thoughts of annihilation very 
rrible and irksome. 7. The practice of virtue, as it is the most 
robable mean of attaining future happiness, if any such state be, so it 

that which tends most to protect and advance man's nature ; and so 
ust give the most solid and durable pleasure, even here in this life. 8. 

is malicious to do what tends to the obstructing another's happiness, 
hen it cannot further one's own. Few men will question any of these, 
id if any do, it is not worth while to debate with him. Now from these 
e may see, 

1. It would contribute much f o those gentlemen's present felicity to 
slieve, (be it true or false) that there is a future state of happiness, 
nee the hopes of immutable and endless bliss would be a notable an- 
iote against the uneasiness of mind that arises, not only from incum- 
;nt evils, but also from those we lear, and the inconsistency of our 
lort lived enjoyments. 

2. The generality of mankind, especially where Christianity obtains, 
jing already possessed of the prospect of future happiness, which sup- 
)rts them under present evils, arms them against the troublesome re- 
actions on past troubles, and fears of the future ; and moreover 
li mates them in the practice of these actions whereby not only their 
k vn good, but that of the societies wherein they live, is finally promoted ; 
1 attempts to rob them of this hope are highly malicious, and import 
* less than a conspiracy against the happiness of mankind, and the 
)od of the society wherein they live : And therefore we may say 
isuredly, that as those mortal Deists are much incommoded by their 
wn opinion ; so that their attempt for its propagation, must be looked 
a as proceeding from no good design to the rest of mankind. 

Here perhaps some of them may say, that this opinion tends to 
berate a great part of mankind from the disquieting fears of future 
isery. 

To this I answer, 1. I believe it true, that their fears of future 
\isery are uneasy to them ; or they have but little hope of future feli- 
\ty. Their way of living allows them none. But these fears proceed 
oin conscience of guilt, and are the genuine result of actions, equally 
cstructive to the actors, and the interest of the rest of mankind. 2. 
'hese fears have their use, and serve to deter from such evils as are ruin- 
lg to the persons who commit them, to human society. 3. While this 
pinion liberates a few of the worst of men, from these fears," which are 

part of the just punishment of their villanies, and emboldens them 
) run on in those evils which ruin themselves and others, it dispirits 
nd discourages the only useful part of mankind, by filling them with 
ismal thoughts of annihilation. 4. Nor can all that the Deists are 
ble to do, liberate themselves or mankind from those fears. The ut- 
lost that they can pretend, with any show of reason, is, that we have 
ot ground to believe such a state. Will this make us sure that there is 
one 1 But of this we have said enough in the introduction. 

By what has been said it is evident, what judgment we are to make 
f this sort of Deists. Their lives, writings and death, show them to 
e mere Atheists. 

Vaninus, when first he appeared and wrote his Amphitheatium Pro- 
identia Divina, set out for such a one that believed a God. But at 
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length spoke outplainly that he believed none, and was deservedly burnt 
for Atheism at Thoulouse, April 9, 1619. He confessed there were 
twelve of them that parted in company from Naples to teach their doc- 
trine in all the provinces of Europe.* 

Uriel Accosta wrote for this opinion, as himself tells us in his JBz- 
ampler Vita Humana, which is subjoined to Limburg's conference with 
Orobius the Jew.t His last action tolls what man he was. After he 
had made a vain attempt to shoot, his brother, he discharged a pistol 
into his own breast. This fell out about the twentieth or thirtieth year 
of the last century. So they live, and so they die. 

Were this our design, or if we saw any need of it, we might give such 
an account of the principles, practices, and tragical exits of not a few 
of this sort of persons, as would be sufficient to deter the sober from 
following them. But what has been said is sufficient to discover the 
destructive tendency of their prime opinion. And further we shall not 
concern ourselves with them, but go on to that which is mainly intended 
in this discourse. 



) 



CHAPTER III. 

Wherein the controversy betwixt us and the Immortal Deists is slated and cleared. 

The Immortal Deists, who own a future state, are the only persons 
with whom it is worth while to dispute this point about the sufficiency of 
natural religion. Before we offer any arguments on this head, it is ne- 
cessary we state the question clearly ; and it is the more necessary, that 
none of the Deists have had the courage or honesty to do it. And here 
in the entry we shall lay down some things, which we think are not to 
be controverted on this occasion. And we shall, after these concessions 
are made, inquire what still remains in debate. 

1. We look on it as certain, that all the world, in all ages, hath been 
possessed of some notion of a God, or some power above them, on 
whom, in more or less, they did depend ; and to whom on this account, 
some respect is due. This heathens have observed. Cicero, amongst 
others, hath long since told us, " That there is no nation so barbarous 
that owns not some god, that has not some anticipations or impressions 
from nature, of a God."J Nor is this any more, than what we are 
told, Rom. i. 19, 20, &c, that the Gentiles have some notions of truth 
concerning God, which they hold in unrighteousness ; that God, partly 
by erecting a tribunal in their own breasts, which they cannot decline, 
though they never so much would, and partly by presenting to their eyes 
those visible works that bear a lively impress of his invisible power and 
Godhead, hath, as it were, forced upon them the knowledge of some 
partjof that, which the Apostle calls yvuvrbv too $tov, or that which may be 
known of God, Whence they all in some measure knew God, though 
they glorified him not as God. 

* See Great Geographical Dictionary. 

1 Limburgi Praefatio & Respons. Uriel is Accosts Libro. 

| Cicero de Natura Deorum, Lib. i. 
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The stories some have told us of nations that have no notion of a 
God, upon search are found false. And for some lewd persons, who 
lave pretended to a settled persuasion, they are not to be - credited. 
k¥e have sufficient reason to look on them as liars, or at least, not admit 
hem witnesses in this case. 

2. I do think that the knowledge of some of the more obvious laws 
>f nature, and their obligation, hath universally obtained.* The Gen* 
iles, all of them, do by nature those things, that is, the material part of 
hose duties, which the law of nature enjoins, which shows the work of 
he law, or some part of it at least, to be written in their hearts, since 
hey do some things it enjoins. I do not think that this writing of the 
!\w imports innate ideas, or innate actual knowledge, which Mr. Locke 
lath been at so much pains to disproved with what success I inquire 
tot now. Some think, that while he grants the self-evidence of a natu- 
al propensity of our thoughts toward some notions, which others call 
nnate, he grants all that the more judicious intend by that expression. 
>thers th^nk that Mr. Locke's arguments conclude only the improbability 
>f innate ideas, and that they are to be rejected, rather for want of 
evidence for them, than for the strength of what is said against them.J 
Jut whatever there is as to this, neither the Apostle's scope nor words 
>blige us to maintain them. What is intended may be reduced to two 
insertions, viz. That men are born with such faculties, which cannot, 
ifter they are capable of exercising them, but admit the obligation and 
>inding force of some, at least, of the laws of nature, when they are 
airly offered to their thoughts ; and, that man is so stated, that he can- 
lot miss occasions of thinking of, or coming to the knowledge of those 
aws of nature. " Homines nasci cognitione aliqua Dei instructos, hand 
licimus : nullam omnino habent, sed vi cognoscendi dicimus ; neque 
ta naturaliter cognoscunt atque sentiunt, infitam potentiam Deutn 
ognoscendi, ad cultum ejus aliquo modo pr.atstandum, stimulanttm, 
ponte se in adultis rationis compotibus, non minus certo et necessario 
warn ipsum ratiocinari, ezerturam, unumquemque retinere, ratio nulla 
st cur opinemur cum sentiamus" says the learned Dr. Owen.§ 

3. It is unquestionable, and has been sufficiently attested by the na- 
ions, and even by some of the worst of them, that man has a conscience, 
hat sometimes drags the greatest and most obstinate offenders to its tri- 
bunal, in their own breasts, accuses them, condemns them, and in some 
ort executes the sentence against them, for their counteracting known 
uty, how little soever they know. A heathen poet could say, 

Prima esthete ultio y quod se 

Judice nemo nocens absolvitur, improba quamvis 
Gratia failacis praloris viccrit unicm.\\ 

* I inquire not whether they were acquainted with the proper and true grounds of 
le obligation of those laws they owned obligatory. 

{ Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, Book 1. chap. 4. § 11. 

{ Becconsall of Nat. Relig. chap. G. § 1,2. 

§ Theologumen. Lib. i. cip. 5. part 2. — "We do not say that men are born with 
ny actual knowledge of God, as they have no knowledge at all when they are born ; 
ut we say that they are born with a capacity of knowing him, and that they do not 
> naturally know as they feel this implanted capacity of knowing God, which stirs 
lem up to worship him in some manner. And that this capacity will no less natu- 
illy and spontaneously exert itself in all adults that are possessed of reason, than 
lat of reasoning itself, there is no reason why we should deliver as an opinion, as 
e fed it to be the case." 

(| This is the first part of the punishment, that every guilty person is condemned 
f himself, although wicked interest should have overcome the intcgrit y of his judge. 
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4. We own that those laws of nature, which are of absolute necessity 
to the support of government and order in the world, and the mainte- 
nance of human society, are, in a good measure, knowable by the light 
of nature, and have been generally known. 

5. We willingly admit that, what by tradition, and what by the im- 
provement of nature's light, many of the wiser heathens have come to 
know, and express many things excellently, as to the nature of God, 
man's duty, the corruption of Mature, a future state, &c., and some of 
them have lived nearer up to the knowledge that they had than others : 
for which they are highly to be commended, and I do not grudge them 
their praise. 

6. I look on it as certain, that the light of nature, had it been duly 
improve n, might have carried them in these things, and others of the 
like nature, further than ever any went. 

But after all these things are granted, the question concerning the 
sufficiency of natural religion, remains untouched. 

For clearing this, it is further to be observed, that, when we speak of 
the sufficiency of natural religion, or those notices of God, and the way 
of worshipping htm, which are attainable by the mere light of nature, 
without revelation, we consider it as a mean in order to some end. For 
by sufficiency is meant, that aptitude of a mean for compassing some 
end, that infers a necessary connection betwixt the due iuse, that is, such 
an use of the mean, as the person to whom it is said to be sufficient, is 
capable to make of it, and the attainment of the end. 

Now natural religion, under this consideration, may be asserted suffi- 
cient or not, according as it is looked at with respect to one end, or ano- 
ther: for it is useful to several purposes, and has a respect to several ends. 

1. It may be considered with respect to human society, upon which 
religion has a considerable influence. " There could never possibly be 
any government settled among Atheists, or those who pay no respect to 
a Deity. Remove God once out of heaven, and there will never be any 
gods upon earth. If man's nature had not something of subjection in 
it to a Supreme Being above him, and inherent principles obliging him 
how to behave himself toward God, and toward the rest of the world, 
government could have never been introduced, nor thought of. Nor can 
there be the least mutual security between governors and governed, 
where no God is admitted. For it is an acknowledging of God, in his 
supreme judgment over the world, that is the ground of an oath; and 
upon which the validity of all human engagements do depend," says an 
excellent person.* And the famed Cicero expresses himself very fully 
to the same purpose. Speaking of religion and piety, he says, — Qui bus 
sublatis, perturbatio vitce sequitur, et magna confusio, at que haudscio, 
an pictate adversus Deos sublata, fides etiam, et socictas humani gene- 
ris, et una excellentissima virtus, justitia tollatur.\ If the question con- 
cerned this end, we might own natural religion some way sufficient to be 
a foundation for human society, and some order and government in the 
world ; for it is in fact evident, that where revelation has been wanting, 

* See Ch. Wolselcy's Unrcas. of Atheism, p. 152, &c. 

f Ds NatU'-a Dioruai, Lib. i. mihi. p. 5. — " Which heing taken away, a great 
disorder and confusion in life must follow ; and I know not whether, after piety to 
the ffola i£ taken away, truth and the social affections, and justice, the most excellent 
of tho virtues, would not at the same t.me be taken away." 
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there have been several well formed governments. Though still it must 
be said, that they were obliged to tradition for many things that were of 
use, and to have recourse to pretended revelation, where the real was 
wanting.* Which shows revelation necessary, if not to the being, yet 
to the well-being of society. 

$. Natural religion may be considered in its subserviency to God's 
moral government of the world ; and with respect to this, it has several 
considerable uses, that I cannot enter upon the detail of. It is the mea- 
sure of God's judicial proceedings, with respect to those of mankind 
who want revelation ; and as to this, there is one thing that is usually 
observed, that it is sufficient to justify God in punishing sinners. That 
God sometimes, even here in time, punishes offenders, and, by the fore- 
bodings of their consciences, gives them dreadful presages of a progress 
in his severity against them, after this life, cannot well be denied. Now 
certainly there must be some measure, whereby God proceeds in this 
matter. Where there is no law there is no transgression. Punishments 
cannot be inflicted, but for the transgression, and according to the tenor 
of a law. And this law, if it is holy, just, and good in its precept, and 
equal in its sanction, is not only the measure whereby the governor pro- 
ceeds in punishing offenders ; but that which justifies him in the punish- 
ment of them. It is needless to speak of the grant of rewards in this 
case ; because with respect to them not only justice, but grace and 
bounty have place, which are not restricted to any such nice measures 
in the dispensation of favors, as justice is in the execution of punish- 
ments. Now if natural religion is considered with respect to this end, 
we say it is sufficient to justify God, and fully clear him from any impu- 
tation of injustice or cruelty, whatever punishments he may, either in 
time or after time, inflict upon mankind who want revelation. There 
are none of diem come to age, who — 1. Have not fallen short of know- 
ing many duties, which they might have known. 2. Who have not 
omitted many duties, which they knew themselves obliged to. And 3. 
Who have not done what they knew they ought not to have done, and 
might have forborne. If these three are made out, as no doubt they may 
be against all men, I do not see what reason any will have to implead 
God either of hardship or injustice. 

There are I know, who think it very hard, that those natural notices 
of God and religion should be sufficient to justify God in adjudging those 
who counteract them, to future and eternal punishments, while yet such 
an attendance to, and compliance with them as men are capable of, in 
their present circumstances, is not sufficient to entitle us to eternal rewards. 
But if, in this matter, any injustice is charged upon God, who shall 
manage the plea 1 Shall they who transgress and contravene those no- 
tices do it? But what injustice meet they with, if they are condemned 
for not knowing what they might bave known 1 not doing what they 
were obliged to do, and were able to do? and for doing what they might 
and should bave forborne? If all these may be laid to their charge, 
though there were no more, what have they to say for themselves, or 
against God 1 They surely have no reason to complain. If any have 
reason to complain, it must be they who have walked up to the natural 
^notices of God. But where is there any such 1 We may spare our 

* See A ray raid on Religion,, part 9. cap. 8. 
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vindication till such a one be found. Nor is it easy to prove that man's 
obedience though perfect, must necessarily entitle to eternal felicity. 
And he who shall undertake to implead God of injustice upon the ac- 
count of such a sentence, as that we now speak of, will not find it easy 
to make good his charge. 

Were the difficulty thus moulded, That it is hard to pretend that those 
natural notices of God are sufficient to justify God in condemning the 
transgressors of them to future punishments, while punctual compliance 
with them is not sufficient to save those, who yield this obedience, from 
those punishments, which the contraveners are liable to for their trans- 
gression, — though it were thus moulded, it would be a hard task to make 
good such a charge. But I am not concerned in it ; nor are any, who 
judge the persons, who have gone farthest in this compliance, liable upon 
other accounts; because they still own their compliance so far available 
to them, as to save them from those degrees of wrath, which deeper guilt 
would have inferred. 

3. Other ends there are, with respect to which natural religion may 
be considered, which I shall pass without naming, and shall only make 
mention of that which we are concerned in, and is aimed at in the pre- 
sent controversy, and that is, the future happiness of man in the enjoy- 
ment of God. This certainly is the supreme and ultimate end of reli- 
gion with respect to man himself. For th;it the glory of God is the chief 
end absolutely, and must, in all respect, have the preference, I place 
beyond debate. Now it is as to this end, that the question about the 
sufficiency of natural religion is principally moved. And the question, 
in short, amounts to this. Whether the notices of God and religion, 
which all men by the light of nature have, or at least by the mere im- 
provement of their natural abilities without revelation, may have, are 
sufficient to direct them in the way to eternal blessedness, satisfy them 
that such a state is attainable, and point out The way how it is to be at- 
tained ; and whether by that practical compliance with those notices, 
which man in his present state is capable of, he may certainly attain to 
acceptance with God, please him, and obtain this eternal happiness in the 
enjoyment of him ? The Deists are for the affirmative, as we shall after- 
wards make appear, when we consider their opinions more particularly 

But before we proceed to offer arguments, it will be needful to branch 
this question into several particulars that are included in it, that we may 
the better conceive of, and take up the import of it, and how much is 
included and wrapt up in this assertion. The question which we have 
proposed in general, may be turned into these five subordinate queries: — 

1. Whether, by the mere light of nature, we can discover an eternal 
state of happiness, and know that this is attainable? Unless this is done 
nothing in matters of religion is done. It is impossible that nature's 
light can give any directions as to the means of attaining future happi- 
ness, if it cannot satisfy us that there is such a state. 

2. Whether men, left to the conduct of the mere light of nature, can 
certainly discover and find out the way of attaining it? that is, Whether 
by the light of nature, we can know and find out all that is required of 
us, in the way of duty, in order to our eternal felicity? If the affirma- 
tive is chosen, it must be made appear by nature's light, what duties are 
absolutely necessary to this purpose ; that those which are prescribed 
are indeed duties ; and that they are all that are necessary in order to 
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he attainment of the end, if tbey are complied withaL Although we 
ihould have it never so clearly made out, that there is a future state of 
lappiness, yet if we are left at an utter loss as to the means of attaining 
t, we are no better for the discovery. 

3. Whether nature's light gives such a full and certain discovery of 
>oth these as the case seems to require 1 Considering what a case man 
it present is in, to hope for an eternity of happiness, is to look very 
ligh : and any man, who in his present circumstances, shall entertain 
tuch an expectation, on mere surmises, suspicions and may-be's, may 
>e reproached by the world, and his own heart, as a fool. To keep a 
nan up in the steady impression, and expectation of so great things, con- 
ectures, suppositions, probabilities and confused general hints, are not 
efficient Again, there are huge difficulties to be surmounted in the way 
o this blessedness, which are obvious and certain. Sensible losses are. 
iometimes to be sustained, sensible pains to be undergone, and sensible 
langero to be looked in the face. Now the question is, Whether is 
here such a clear and certain knowledge of these attainable, as the 'im- 
portance of the case, the stress that is to be laid on them, and the dan- 
gers that are to be encountered for them, requires 1 Certain it is, it will 
lot be such notices as most please themselves with, that wilr be able to 
inswer this end. 

4. Whether the evidence of the attainableness of a future state of hap- 
>iness, and of the way to it, is such as suits the capacities of all con- 
cerned? Everyman has a concernment in this matter. The Deists 
nquire after a religion that is able to save all, whereof every man, if he 
>ut please, may have the eternal advantage. Now then the question is, 
iVhether the case is so stated, as that every man, who is in earnest, if 
le has but the use of his reason, however shallow his capacity is, how 
preat soever his inevitable entanglements and hinderances from close 
ipplication are, may attain to this certainty about this end, and the way 
o it ? For it must be allowed that there is a vast difference among men 
is to capacity. Men are no more of one measure in point of intellec- 
ual abilities, than in stature. That may be out of the reach of one, 
vhich another may easily attain* to. Now, may as much be certainly 
mown by the meanest capacity as is necessary for him to know ? Again, 
ill men have not alike leisure. That may be impossible to me, if I am 
i poor man, obliged to work hard to earn my own and family's bread, 
rhich would not be so if I had leisure and opportunity to follow my 
tudies. Now, if these discoveries, both as to their truth, certainty and 
uitableness, are not such as the meanest, notwithstanding any inevitable 
inderances he may be under, may reach, they will not answer the end. 

5. Whether, supposing all the former, every man, however surrounded 
rith temptations, and inveigled with corrupt inclinations, or other hin- 
Irances, which he cannot evite, is yet able, without any supply of su- 
pernatural strength, to comply so far with all those duties, as is abso- 
utely needful in order to obtain this eternal happiness ? Whatever our 
knowledge is, we are not the better for it, unless we are able to yield a 
iractical compliance. 

The Deists have the affirmative of all these questions to make good. 
low they acquit themselves in this, we shall see afterwards. The task, 
is any one may see, is sufficiently difficult. And I do not know, that 
ny one of them who has yet wrote, hath given any evidence that they 

38 
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understood the state of the question in h* full extent. They huddle it 
up in the dark, that the weakness of their proof may not appear. And 
perhaps they are not willing to apply their thoughts 10 closely to the 
subject, as is requisite, in order to tue up the true state of the controversy. 

The more remiss and careli ^ Miey have boon this way, we had so 
much the more to do to state the question truly betwixt us and them. 
And having done this, we shall ne*t proceed to make good our part of it* 

A negative is not easily proven, which puts us at some loss. It has been 
denied that it can irksome cases be proven. Rm we hope, in this case* 
we are able to offer such reasons as will justify us in holding the nega- 
tive in this debate. And we shall see next whether they are able to 
demonstrate the affirmative, and offer as good reasons for it* as we shah 
give against it And it is but reasonable they should offer better, in a 
matter of so great concern. 



CHAPTER IV- 

Proving the Insufficiency of Natural Religion, from the Insufficiency of its Discoteriu of 

a Deity, 

Though it belongs to the assertros of the sufficiency of natural reli- 
gion, to justify by argument their assertion, and we who are upon the 
negative, might supersede any further debate until such time, as we see 
how they can acquit themselves here : yet truth, not triumph, being the 
design of our engaging in the contest, that none may think we are with- 
out reason in our denial, and that we put them upon the proof, only to 
difficult them, we shall now by some arguments endeavor to evince the 
insufficiency of natural religion. 

The first argument I shall improve to this purpose is deduced from 
the insufficiency of those discoveries, which the light of nature is able to 
make of God. Nothing is more plain than this, that religion is founded 
upon the knowledge of the Deity ; and that our regard for him will be 
answerable to the knowledge we have of him. That religion therefore 
which is defective here is lame with a witness : and if nature's light can- 
not afford such notices of the Deity, as are sufficient or necessary to 
beget and maintain religion amongst men, then it can never with any 
rational man be allowed sufficient to direct men in religion. 

Now, for clearing this argument, several things are to be discoursed. 
And first of all, it is requisite, that we state such a notion of religion in 
general, as may be allowed to pass with all, who are, or can reasonably, 
be supposed competent judges in such matters. Religion then, in gen- 
eral, may be justly said to import that veneration, respect or regard, 
which is due from the rational creature in his whole course of life, to 
the supreme supereminently excellent Being, his Creator, Preserver, 
Lord or Governor, and Benefactor. 

The actions of the rational creature, which may come under the no- 
tion of religion, are of two sorts : some of them do directly, properly 
and immediately import a regard or respect to God as their end ; which 
they are immediately and properly designed to express. Such acts are 
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called act* of worship. And religion is more eminently thought to con- 
sist in these, and that not without reason. Yea, by some it is wholly, 
and against all reason, confined to them, and circumscribed within those 
bounds. Again, there are other actions, which, though they have other 
more proper, direct and immediate ends, on account whereof they un- 
dergo various denominations, yet they also are, or may be, and certainly 
should be subordinate to that, which, though it is not the proper, most 
immediate, and distinguishing end of these actions, yet is the common 
and ultimate end, at which all a man's actions should be leveled. Now 
all the actions of a rational creature, which are of this last sort, as re- 
ferred to a Deity, and importing somewhat of religion, may be termed 
acts of moral obedience. In so far they are religious, and come within 
the compass of our consideration, as they express any respect to God. 
And they, express and import regard to God, in as far as they quadrate 
with the moral law, which is the instrument of God's moral government 
of the world ; and therefore if they are right and agreeable to this rule, 
they may be termed acts of moral obedience, to distinguish them from 
these acts, which are solely and more strictly religious, and rfre called 
acts of worship. 

But to speak somewhat more particularly of this regard that is due to 
God, it is as evident as any thing can, that it must be, 

1. In its formal nature different from that respect, which we may al- 
lowably pay to any creature ; that is, it must be given on accounts no 
way common to him with any of the creatures, but on account of those 
distinguishing excellencies, which are his incommunicable glory. Ncne 
can reasonably deny this, since it must be allowed by all, that religious 
respect due to God, and civil respect due to creatures are different, and 
must Be principally differenced by the grounds whereon the respect to 
the one or other is paid. Now the grounds whereon this homage is due 
unto the Deity, are, the supereminent, nay, infinite excellency of his 
nature and perfections, and his indisputably supreme, absolute and inde- 
pendent sovereignty over all his creatures, which stands eternally firm 
and unshaken, as being supported by that supereminency of his excel- 
lency, his creation, preservation, and benefits. Now none of these 
grounds are, in any degree, communicable to the creatures ; and so to 
talk of a religious worship due to the creature, is to speak nonsense with 
a witness. 

2. This veneration we give to God must be intensively, or as to de- 
gree, not only superior to that which we give to any creature, but even 
supreme. It is not enough, that we love God on accounts peculiar to 
him ; but we must love him with a love superior to that which we give 
any creature, and answerable to those accounts, whereon we do love 
him. And the like may be said as.to other instances. There is no need 
of insisting in the proof of this. Would our king be pleased, if we paid 
him no more respect than we do his servant ? Is the distance betwixt 
God and the highest creature less considerable, than that which is be- 
twixt a king and his meanest subject t Nay, is it not infinitely more 1 
How can it then reasonably be expected that the same degree of respect 
we pay to the creatures, will find acceptance, or answer the duty we 
owe to the glorious and ever-blessed Lord God ? 

3. This veneration must be extensively superior to that paid to any of 
the creatures. Our regard to the Deity must not be confined to one 
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sort of our actions, (those, for instance, which are religious in a strict 
sense, or more plainly, acts of worship ;) but it must run through every 
action of our life, inward and outward. Every action is a dependent of 
God's, and owes him homage. It is otherwise with men ; for to one 
sort of men, we may owe respect, in one sort of our actions, and owe 
them none in another. A child, in filial duties, owes his father respect ; 
as a subject, he owes his governor reverence ; and so of other instances 
of a like nature : but to no one creature is he, in all respects, subject, 
or obliged by every action to express any regard. And the reason is 
plain ; he is subject to none of them in all respects wherein be is capa- 
ble of acting. But, with respect to God, the matter is quite otherwise: 
Whatever he has is from God, and to him he is in all respects subject, 
on him he every way depends. The power your father has over you, 
he derives from God, and it is God that binds the duties you are to pay 
your father on you ; and therefore God is to be owned as supreme, even 
in every act of duty that you perform to your father, your king, your 
neighbor, or yourself: for you are in all respects his. While you are 
subordinate on various accounts to others, yet still God is in eveiy re- 
gard supreme and sovereign Lord and disposer of you and your actions, 
and therefore you owe him a regard, in every thing you think, speak or 
do. I think this plain enough. 

I hope this account of the nature of religion in general, will not be 
found liable to any considerable exceptions, it being no other than such 
as the first view of the nature of the thing offers to any that seriously 
consider it And from this account it is evident, that religion is founded 
on the knowledge of a Deity. A blind devotion that is begot and main- 
tained either by profound ignorance of God, or confused notions of him, 
answers neither man's nature, which is rational, and requires that lie 
proceed in all his actions, especially those of most moment, rationally, 
that is, with knowledge and willingness ; nor will it obtain acceptance, 
as that which answers hisduty, whereby he is obliged to serve God with 
the best and in the highest way that his faculties admit him. The con- 
trary supposition of Papists is a scandalous reproach to the nature, both 
of God and man ; and an engine suked only unto the selfish design of 
the villainous priests, who, that they may have the conduct of men's 
souls, and so the management of their estates, have endeavored to hood- 
wink man, and make him brutish, where he should he most rational ; 
and that they may have the best, they make him present God with the 
blind and the lame, which his soul abhors. 

This being, in general, clear, that the knowledge of God is the 
foundation of all acceptable religion, it is now proper to inquire what 
discoveries of God are requisite to bring man to such a religion, as has 
been above described, and to keep him up in the practice of it. Now 
if we look seriously into this matter, I think we may lay down the fol- 
lowing position, as clear beyond rational contradiction. 

1. That a particular knowledge of God is requisite to this purpose, 
to beget and maintain this reverence for the Deity, which is his undoubted 
due. It is not enough that we have some general notions, however ex- 
tensive. To conceive of God in the general, that he is the best and 
greatest of beings, opiimus mazimus, is not enough. The reason is ob- 
vious : we must have in every sort of actions, nay, in each particular 
action, that knowledge which may influence and guide us to that respect, 
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which h doe to him, in that sort of actions, or that particular one, but 
this general notion having no more respect to one than another, will not 
do. It directs us no more in one than another, unless the particulars 
that are comprehended under that general be explained to, and under- 
stood by the actor. 

2. That kncwledge r whick will answer the end, must be large and com- 
prehensive* This religion is not to be confined to one particular sort of 
actions, but to run through all, and therefore there must be a knowledge, 
not merely of one or two perfections of the divine nature, but of all ; 
not simply, as if God were to be comprehended, but of all those per- 
fections and prerogatives of God, which require our regard in our par- 
ticular actions, in so far as they are the ground of our veneration. As 
for instance, to engage me to trust God, I must know his power, his care 
and knowledge ; to engage me to pray to him, I must be persuaded of 
his knowledge, of his willingness and power to assist me in the suit I 
put up ; to engage mc to love him, I must know the amiableness of his 
perfections ; co engage me to pay him obedience, I must know his au- 
thority, the laws he has stamped it on, and that he has fixed a law to 
these particular actions, either more general or more special. Whence 
it being evident, that different actions require different views of God in 
order to their regulation ; and all a man's actions being under rule, there 
must be a large and comprehensive knowledge of God to guide him in 
his whole course. 

3. It being no less than an universal religion that is to be sought after, 
the discoveries of God wherein it must be founded, must be plain to the 
capacities of all mankind ; and that both as to the truth of these dis- 
coveries and their use. It is certain that all men are no more of the 
same measure of understanding than they are in stature. However im- 
portant the discovery is, if it is above my reach, it is all one to me as if 
it were not discovered at all. To tell me of such a thing, but it is in 
the clouds, is to amuse and not to instruct me. There may indeed, sup- 
posing an universal religion, be somewhat of difference as to knowledge* 
allowed, as to some of the concernments of this religion, to persons of 
more capacity and industry, and who have more time ; but if it is calcu- 
lated for the good of all mankind, the discoveries must be such, as all 
who are concerned may reach, as to all its essentials ; for the meanest 
have as much concernment in them as the greatest. 

4. It is most evident, that these discoveries must be certain, or come 
recommended by such evidence as may be convincing and satisfying to 
every mind. Conjectural discoveries, or surmises of these things, built 
upon airy and subtile s eculations, are not firm enough to establish such 
a persuasion of truth in th3 soul, as may be able to influence this uni- 
versal regard, over the belly of the strongest inward, bias and outward rubs. 

5. The evidence of these things must be abiding ; such as may be 
able to keep up the soul in a constant adherence to duty. It is not one 
day that man is to obey, but always; and therefore these discoveries 
must lie so open to the mind at all times, as that the soul may by them 
be constantly kept up in its adherence to duty. If from any external or 
internal cause, there may arise such obstructions as may for one day 
keep man from thoso discoveries, or the advantage of them ; he may 
ruin, nay, must ruin himself by failing in his duty ; or at least, if he is 
not ruined, be is laid open to it. 

38 # 
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6. Upon the whole k appears, that to fond natural religion, or t» 
introduce and maintain among men that regard which k due to the Deity, 
there is requisite such a large, comprehensive*. certain* plain, and abiding 
discovery, as may have sufficient force to influence to a compliance 
with his duty in all instances. 

Thus far matters seem to be carried on with sufficient evidence. We 
are now come to that which seems in be the principal hinge, whereon 
the whole controversy, about the sujficUficy of natural religion^ turns ; 
in so far at least, as it is to be determined by this argument* Now this 
is, whether nature's light can indeed afford such discoveries of God, a* 
are evinced to be necessary for the support of religion t If it cannot, 
then it is found insufficient ; if it can, then natural religion i* thus far 
acquitted from the charge laid qgaiust it. Now to attempt the decision 
of this question successfully, it is necessary that we state it right- It i* 
not then the question, whether in nature there is sufficient objective 
light 1 as the schools barbarously speak ; that is, whether in the works- 
of creation and providence, which lie open to our view, or are the ob- 
ject of our contemplation, there are such prints of God, which, if they 
were all fully understood by us, are sufficient to this purpose 1 For the- 
question is not concerning the works of God without us, but concerning 
us. The plain question is this, " Whether man can, from those works 
of God alone, without the help of revelation, obtain such a knowledge 
of God, as is sufficient to the purpose mentioned ?" 

Now the question being concerning our power, or rather the extent 
of our power, I know but four ways that can be thought upon to come 
to a point about it : either, 

1. By divine revelation we may be informed what nature's light un- 
assisted can do. We would willingly put the matter on this issue : our 
adversaries will not ; so we shall leave it* or, 

2. Some apprehend that the way to decide this, is, to take our meas- 
ures from the nature of God; and to inquire, when God was to make 
or did frame man, with what powers it was proper for him to endue him 1 
or, with what extent of power, considering the infinite wisdom, good- 
ness and power of the Creator \ This way the Deists would go. But, 
1. It seems a little presumptuous for us to prescribe, or measure what was- 
fit for God to do, by what appears to us fit to have been done. For 
when we have soared as high as we can, we must fall down again ; for God's 
counsels are too deep for us, and if we should think this or that fit for 
God, yet he having a more full view of things, may think quite the con- 
trary ; and thus all that we can come to here in this way,, is but a weak 
and presumptuous conjecture. 2. If in fad, what we think fit, or con- 
jecture fit for God to have done r it be evident that God has not done; 
that he has given no such power or extent of it, as we judge necessary, 
our judgment is not only weakly founded, but plainly false ; yea, and 
impious to boot : for if God has done otherwise, it is certain that the 
way which we prescribed was not best ; nor can we hold by our own 
apprehension, whatever shows it is built on, without an implicit charge 
of folly against God. 3. Whatever we may pretend the wisdom of 
God requires to be done for, or given to man, if by no divine act there 
is any evidence that he has so done, though there be no proof of his 
having done the contrary, yet it weakens the evidence of all we can say* 
if the thing is such in its nature, as would be known by experience, if 
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existent ;• because, in that case, the whole stress of our argument leans 
upon a supposition that we are capable of judging of the wisdom of 
God, while it is certain, we have not all those circumstances under our 
view, which may make it really fit to act this way rather' than that, 
or that way rather than this, which on the other hand he certainly has. 
This way then we cannot decide the case. 

3. We may immediately perhaps judge of the extent of man's ability 
in this sort, by a direct inquiry into the nature of the powers. But this 
way is as uncertain as the former; for there is no agreement amongst 
the most judicious about the nature of those powers, without endless 
controversies. And all that are really judicious own such darkness in 
this matter, that will not allow them to pretend themselves capable to 
decide the question this way. It is little we know of the nature, or 
powers, or actings of spirits : nor do I believe that ever any person 
that understands, will pretend to decide, the controversy this way. 
Wherefore, 

4. We must, upon the whole, give over the business, or inquire into 
the extent of our ability by experience ; and judge what man can do by 
what he has done. If not one has made sufficient discoveries of God, 
it is rash to say* that any one can by the mere light of nature make 
them : more especially it will appear so, if we consider, that all man- 
kind must be pretended equally capable of these discoveries, which con* 
cern their own practice. It is strange to pretend that all are capable of 
doing that whicn none has done. Further, these discoveries are not of 
that sort that may be sufficient to answer their end, if one in one age 
shall make some steps towards them, and another afterwards improve 
them : but it is necessary that every one, in every age, and at every 
period of life, have exact acquaintance with them; in so far as is needful 
to regulate his practice in thai period of his life. When I am in one 
station, I must either fail in the respect due to God, and so lay myself 
open to justice , or I must know as much of God as is requisite to influ- 
ence a due regard in that station, or that part of my life that now runs ; 
and therefore a universal defect as to those discoveries must inevitably 
overthrow the pretended ability of man to make these discoveries, and 
consequently the sufficiency of nature*s light to beget or maintain reli- 
gion, which cannot be supported without them. 

Now for clearing this matter, it is to be considered, that what we are 
upon is a negative, and it belongs to those who affirm man able to make 
such discoveries of God, to show by whom and where these discoveries 
have been made, or to produce those notices of God that are built on 
the mere light of nature, that are sufficient to this purpose. Now none 
of them dare pretend this has been done, or, at least, show who has 
done it, or make the attempt themselves ; and therefore we might take 
it as confessed, that it is not to be done. 

But if it is still pretended, that this has been done, though without 
telling us by whom, or pointing to these discoveries where we may find 
them ; 

I answer, how shall we know this ? May we know it by the effects 
of it, in the lives of those, who either have had no other light save that 
of nature, as it was with the philosophers of old before Christ, or who 
own none other save that of nature, as the Deists and others who rejected 
Christianity ? Truly if we judge by this rule, we are sure the negative 
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will "be much confirmed 1 For it is plain that those notion* of a God, 
which were entertained by the philosophers of old, influenced none of 
them to glorify him as God. The vulgar heathens were void of any 
respect to the true God; nay, by the whole of their practice bewrayed 
the profoundest ignorance, and the most contemptaois disregard of him. 
The philosophers, not one of them excepted, whatever notions they had 
of a Deity, and whatever length some of them went in morality, upon 
other inducements, yet showed nothing like to that peculiar, high, and 
extensive respect to the one true God which we now inquire after. We 
may bid a defiance to the Deists, to show us any thing like it in the prac- 
tice even of a Socrates, a Plato, a Seneca, or any others of them. 
Their virtue was plainly built upon another bottom. It has been judi- 
ciously observed by one of late, that there was little notice taken 
of God in their ethics; and I may add, as little regard in their 
practice. Nor are the lives of our Deists, or others since, any better 
proof of the sufficiency of the natural notices of God, to beget and sup- 
port a due veneration for him. 

If the Deists decline this trial of the sufficiency of those discoveries 
of a God, by their influence upon practice, then we must look at them 
in themselves. And here we must have recourse, either to those who 
had no acquaintance with the Scripture revelation ; or to those who 
have given us accounts of God amongst ourselves ; who though they 
own not the Scriptures to be from God, yet have had access to them, 
for the improvement of their own notions about God. * The last sort 
might he cast, as incompetent witnesses in this case, upon very relev- 
ant grounds. But we shall give our enemies all that they can desire, 
even as to the advantage they may have this way, that they may see our 
cause is not wanting in evidence and certainty. 

We begin then with those who have been left to the mere light of 
nature, to spell out the letters of God's name, from ihe works of crea- 
tion and providence, without any acquaintance with the more plain 
Scripture account of God. Now what we have to say as to them, we 
shall comprise in a few observations. 

1. As for the attainments of the vulgar heathens, there is no place 
for judging of them otherwise than by their practice. They have con- 
signed nothing to writing, and so we have no other way to guess at their 
opinions in matters of religion, but cither by their practice, or by ascri- 
bing to them principles of those, who in their respective countries, had 
the disposal of these matters. Whichsoever way we consider the mat- 
ter, it must be owned that the vulgar heathens were stupidly ignorant as 
to the truths of religion. If we make their practice the measure of 
judging, which in this case is necessary, none can hesitate about it. It 
we make the principles and knowledge of their leaders the standard, 
whereby we are to judge of their attainments, and makr a suitable 
abatement, because scholars must always be supposed to know less than 
their masters, I am sure the matter will not be much mended, as the co- 
suing remarks will in part clear. 

2. As to the philosophers, if I had time and opportunity to present 
in a body or system all that has been said, not by one of them, but bv 
all the best of them put together, it would put any one that reads, to 
wonder, that they, u who were such giants," as an excellent person 
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* peaks, l4 in fall other kinds of literature, should prove such dwarfs in 
divinity, that they might g* to school to get a lesson from the most ig- 
norant of Christians that know any thing at all."* Any one that will 
but give himself the trouble to peruse their opinions about God, as they 
lie scattered in their writings, or even where they are proposed to more 
advantage by those, who have collected and put them together, will 
soon be convinced of how low a stature their divinity was, and how 
justly the Apostle Paul said, that by their wisdom they knew not God. 
AH their knowledge of God was no more than plain and gross ignorance, 
of which the best of them were not ignorant, and therefore Thales, 
Solon, Socrates, and many others, spoke either nothing of God at all, 
or that which was next to nothing. And it had been well for others, if 
they had done so too ; what they spoke, not only falling short of a suffi- 
cient account, but presenting most abominable and misshapen notions 
about God; of which we have a large account in Cicero de Natura 
DeorumA 

3. Besides that endless variety amongst different persons, in their 
opinions about the Deity, which is no mean evidence of their darkness, 
even the very same persons, who seem to give the best accounts, are 
wavering and uncertain, say and unsay, seem positive in one place, and 
immediately in the very next sentence seem to be uncertain and fluc- 
tuating. Thus it is with them all, and thus it usually is with persons 
who are but groping in the dark, and know not well how to extricate 
themselves. 

4. They who go farthest, have never adventured to give any method- 
ical account. They wanted materials for this; and therefore give but 
dark hints here and there. Cicero, who would make one expect such 
an account, while he inscribes his book De Natura Deorum^yet estab- 
lishes scarce any thing ; but spends his time in refuting the opinion of 
others, without daring to advance his own.f 

5. They who have gone farthest are too narrow in their accounts, 
they are manifestly defective in the most material things. They are all 
reserved about the number of the gods, It is true the best do own that 
there is one Supreme ; but then there is scarce any of them positive 
that there are no more gods save one. No not Socrates himself, who is 
supposed to die a martyr for this truth, durst own this plainly. And 
while this is undetermined, all religion is left loose and uncertain ; and 
mankind cannot know how to distribute their regard to the several dei- 
ties. Hence another defect arises, and that is about the supereminency 
of the divine excellencies. Although the Supreme Being may be owned 
superior in order; yet the inferior deities being supposed more imme- 
diate in their influence, this will substract from the Supreme Deity much 

* See Char. Wolselev's Reasonableness of Scripture Belief. 

t Cicero, Lib. i. P. 4. Q,id veto Deos esse dixerurt, tanla sunt in vorUtate ac dissen- 
tione constituti, ut eorum molestum sit annumerare sententias. Nam defiguris Deorvm tt 
de loeis aique sedibus tt actions rite, mvUa dicunter, $c.— " But those who have affirmed 
that there are gods, have gone into so great a variety and difference of opinion, that 
it is difficult to enumerate their sentiments, for many things aie said by them con- 
cerning the shapes of the gods, their places, habitations, and manner of life." 

X De INatura Deorum, Db. ii. An inqwl, obUhts ts quod initio dtxmm, faciHus me 
taWms de rebus, quod rum senHrem quam quod senHrem dicere posse. — ** Have you forgot 
that I told yon atthe beginning, that I could more easily tell you what I did not 
think, than what I thought of these matters !" 
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of his respect, and bestow It elsewhere. Moreover, about God's crea- 
ting power their accounts are very uncertain, few of diem owning it 
plainly. Nor are any of them plain enough about the special provi- 
dence of God, without which k is impossible to support religion in the 
world. 

6. As their accounts are too narrow, so in what they do own they are 
too general. But will this maintain religion 1 No, by no means. But 
there must be a particular discovery of these things. Well, do they 
afford this 1 Nay, so far are they from explaining themselves to any 
purpose here, that industriously they keep in dark generals. The Divine 
excellencies, unless it be a few negative ones, they do seldom attempt 
any explication of. His providence they dare not attempt any particu- 
lar account of. The extent of it to all particular actions is denied by 
many of their schools, owned distinctly by few, if any ; but particularly 
cleared up by none of them.* The laws whereby he rules men are no 
where declared. When some of them are insisted on in their ethics, the 
authority of God in them, which is the only supreme ground of obedi- 
ence, and that which alone can lay any foundation for our acceptance 
in that obedience at God's hand, is no where taken notice of. The ho- 
liness of the Divine nature, which is the great restraint from sin, is little' 
noticed, except where some of the more abominable evils are spoke of. 
The goodness of God as a re warder, is not by any of them cleared up. 
And yet upon these things the whole of religion hangs, which by them 
are either wholly passed over, or mentioned in generals, or darkened by 
explications that give no light to the generals ; at least, and for most 
part, are so far from explaining, that they obscure, nay corrupt them, 
by blending pernicious falsehoods with the most valuable truths. 

7. The discoveries they offer are not for the most part proven, 
but merely asserted. Their notions are most of them learned from 
tradition, and they were, it would seem, at a loss about arguments 
to support tJiem. Where the greatest certainty is required, least is 
found. 

8. Where they do produce arguments, as they do sometimes, for the 
being and providence of God in general, they are too dark and nice, 
both in matter and manner, to be of any use to the generality of 
mankind. 

To have produced particular instances for the justification of each of 
these observations, would have been too tedious. Any one that would 
desire to be satisfied about them, may be fully furnished with instances, 
if he will give himself the trouble to peruse Cicero de Natura Deorum, 
Diogenes Laertius* Lives of the Philosophers, or Stanley's Lives; but 
especially the writings of the several philosophers themselves concerning 
this subject Nor will this task be very tedious, if he is but directed to 
the places where they treat of God : for they insist not long on this sub- 
ject, and the better and wiser sort of them are most sparing. 

When I review these observations, which occurred by my reading the 
works of the H eathens, and their opinions concerning God, I could not 



* — ; — —Doctrinam de providentia rerum partictdaririve gratia a veteribua (quatenw ex 
eorum libris qui extant, collegi potest) remxssiiis credi observamus : Herbert de Veritate, 
p. 271, 272. — " Weobsevre that the doctrine of universal providence and particular 

grace was but faintly believed by the ancients, so far as can be collected trom their 
ooks." J ' 
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but admire the gross inadvertency, to give it no worse word, of the De- 
ists, (anc( more especially of the lato Lord Herbert, who was a man of 
learning and application) who pretend that the knowledge of those gen- 
eral attributes of God, his greatness and goodness, vulgarly expressed 
by Optimus Maximus, are sufficient ; since it is plain from what iiaa 
been said, 1. That this general knowledge is of no significancy to influ- 
ence such a peculiar, high and extensive, practical regard to the Deity, 
as the notion of religion necessarily imports. Of which even Blount 
was, it seems, aware, when he confesses in his Rtligio Laid, that there 
is a necessity that his articles must be well explained.* 2. It is plain 
that the philosophers, and consequently the common people, did not un- 
derstand well the meaning of those articles, or of those general notions 
concerning God, at least, in any degree answerable to the end we have 
in view. 

I dare submit these observations, as to their truth, to any impartial 
person, who will be at pains to try them, upon the granting of a twofold 
reasonable demand. 1. That he will consult either the authors them- 
selves, or those, who cannot be suspected of any bias, by their being 
Christians, which I hope Deists will think just; such as Cicero, Dio- 
genes Laertius, &c. or those who have made large collections, not 
merely of their general sentences concerning God ; but of their expli- 
cations. In which sort Stanley excels. 2. I require that, in reading 
the authors, that they do not lay hold on a general assertion, and so run 
away, without considering the whole of what the authors speak on that 
head. The reasons why I make these demands, are, first, some persons 
designing, for one end or other, to illustrate points in Christianity with 
quotations from Heathen authors, take up general expressions, which 
seem congruous with, or may be the same, which the Scripture uses, 
without considering how far they differ, when they both descend to a 
particular explication of those general words. Again, some Christians, 
writing the lives of the philosophers, and collecting their opinions, are 
misled by favor to some particular persons, of whom they have conceived 
a vast idea, and therefore either suppress or wrest what may detract 
from the person they design to magnify. M. Dacier, for instance, has 
written the life of Plato : but that account is the issue of a peculiar 
favor for that philosopher's notions in general; and it is evidently the 
aim of the writer to reconcile his sentiments to the Christian religion. 
A work that some others have attempted before. To this purpose rla- 
to's words are wrested, and such constructions put on them r as can no 
other way be justified, but by supposing that no material points of the 
Christian religion could be hid from Plato, or his master Socrates. And 
yet after all, Plato's gross mistakes, and that in matters of the highest 
import ; yea, and such of them, as are supposed, generally, to lie within 
the reach of nature's light, are so obvious and discernible, that the evi- 
dence of the thing extorts an acknowledgment. To give but one in- 
stance ; after the writer has made a great deal ado about Plato's know- 
ledge of the Trinity * a story which has been oft told, but never yet 
proven, it is plainly acknowledged, that he speaks of the Three Persons 
of the Deity as of three Gods, and three different principles ; which is, 
in plain terms, to throw down all that was built before, and prove that 
Plato knew neither the Trinity, nor the one true God. Finally, general 
* M. Dacier^ Life of Plato, p. 141. 
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leniences occur in those authors, which seem to import much more 
knowledge of God, than a farther search into their writings will allow 
us to believe they had : for any one will quickly see, that m those gene- 
ral expressions, they spoke as children that understood not what they 
gay* or at least, have but a very imperfect notion of it And though 
this may seem a severe reflection on these great men ; yet I am sure 
none shall impartially read them, who will not own it just, 

But now, to return to our subject, this sufficient discovery of God not 
being found amongst those, who were strangers to the Scriptures and 
Christianity, let Us next proceed to consider those, who have had access 
to the Scriptures, and lived since the Christian religion obtained in the 
world. And here it must be owned, that since that time philosophers 
have much improven natural theology, and given a far better account of 
God, and demonstrated many of his attributes from reason, that were 
little known before, to the confusion of Atheists. From the excellent 
performances of this kind, which are many, I design not to detract I 
am content that a due value be put on them : but still I am for putting 
them only in their own place, and ascribing no more to them, than 
is really their due. Wherefore, notwithstanding what has been now 
readily granted, I think I may confidently offer the few following re- 
marks on them. 

1. We might justly refuse them, as no proper measure of the ability 
of unassisted reason, inasmuch as it cannot be denied, that the light, 
whereby those discoveries have been made, was borrowed from the 
Scriptures : of which none needs any other proof than merely to con- 
sider the vast improvement of knowledge, as to those matters, immedi- 
ately after the spreading of Christianity, which cannot, with any show 
of reason, be otherwise accounted for, than by owning that this light was 
derived from the Scriptures, and the observation and writings of Chris- 
tians, which made even the heathens ashamed of their former notions of 
God. But not to insist on this. 

2. Who have made tffose improvements of natural theology ? Not the 
heathens or Deists. It is little any of them have done this way. The 
accurate systems of natural theology have come from Christian philoso- 
phers, who do readily own that the Scripture poi ts them, not only to 
the notions of God they therein deliver, but also to many of the proofs 
likewise, and that their reason, if not thus assisted, would have failed 
them as much, as that of the old philosophers did them. 

3. It is worthy our observation, that such of the Christians, who favor 
the Deists most, such as the Socinians and some others, do give most 
lame and defective accounts of God. They who lean much to reason, 
their reason leads them into those mistakes about the nature and know- 
ledge of God, which tend exceedingly to weaken the practical influence 
of the notion of a God. And we have reason to believe that the Deists 
will be found to join with them, in their gross notions of God, as igno- 
rant of the free actions of men, before they are done, and as not so par- 
ticularly concerned about them in his providence, with many such like 
notions, which sap the foundations of all practical regard to God. 

4. But let the best of these systems be condescended on, they cannot 
be allowed to contain sufficient discoveries of God. For it is evident 
beyond contradiction, that they are neither full enough in explaining 
what they in the general own, nor do they extend to some of those things 
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which are of most necessity and influence to support practical reli- 
gion. They prove a providence, but cannot pretend to give any such 
account of it, as can either encourage or direct to any dependence on, 
trust in, or practical improvement of it. And the like might be made 
appear of other perfections. Again, they cannot pretend to any tole- 
rable account of the remunerative bounty, the pardoning mercy and 
grace of God, on which the whole of religion, as things' now stand, en- 
tirely hangs. Can they open these things so far as is necessary to hold 
up religion in the world 1 They who know what religion is, and what 
they have done, or may do, will not say it. 

5. In their proofs of these truths, there must be owned a want of that 
evidence, which is requisite to compose the mind in the persuasion of 
them, and establish it against objections. Let Scripture light be laid 
aside, which removes objections ; and let a man have no more to confirm 
him of those truths save these arguments, the difficulties daily occurring, 
from obvious providences, will jumble' the observer so, that he will find 
these proofs scarcely sufficient to keep him firm in his assent to the 
truths ; and if so, far less will they be able to influence his practice 
suitably against temptations to sin. Now this may arise, not so much 
from the real weakness of the arguments, which may be conclusive, as 
from this, that most of them are rather drawn ab absurdo, than from any 
clear light about the nature of the object known ; and hence there comes 
not that light along, as to difficulties, which is necessary to remove them. 
And though these arguments silence in dispute, and close the adversa- 
ry's mouth; vet they do not satisfy the mind. Moreover, Some of no 
mean consideration, have pretended that many of these demonstrations, 
even as to some of the most considerable attributes of God, are incon- 
clusive : particularly they have asserted, that the unity of God was not 
to be proven by the light of nature, nor special providence. But not to 
carry the matter thus far, it is certain that the force of these demonstra- 
tions must lie very secret, that such persons who owned the truths, and 
bore them good will, yet could not find it 

Much more might be said on this head, but I am not willing to invali- 
date these arguments, or even to show all that might, perhaps, not only 
be said, but made appear against them. But whatever there is as to 
this, it is certain that the discoveries of God by nature's light being 
small, are easily clouded, by entangling difficulties arising from the dark 
occurrences of providence, and the natural weakness and unstaidness of 
our minds, which are always to be found in matters sublime, and not at- 
tended with strong evidence. And attention in this case will increase 
the darkness, and force on such an acknowledgment as Simonides made 
to Hiero, the tyrant of Syracuse, That " the longer he thought about 
God, the more difficulty he found to give any account of him." - 

6. They must, whatever be allowed as to their validity in themselves, 
be owned to be of no use to the generality^ nay, to the far greater part 
of mankind. No man who knows them, and knows the world, will pre- 
tend that the one half of mankind is able to comprehend the force of 
them. And so they are still in the dark about God ; which quite everts 
the whole story about the sufficiency of the natural discoveries of a Deity. 

7. It is plain, that there is no serving God, walking with or worship- 
ping of him, without thoughts, and serious ones too, of him. Now his 
nature and excellencies are infinite, how then shall we conceive of them T 
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Our darkness and weakness will not allow us to think of him as he is, 
and conceive those perfections as they are in hun. And to conceive 
otherwise is dangerous. We may mistake in other tin up without sin; 
bul to frame wrong, and other conceptions of God and his excellencies, 
than the truth of the thing requires, is dangerous and sinfnJ \ for it frames 
an idol. Now though this difficulty may be easy to less attentive minds; 
yet it will quite confound persons who are in earnest, and understand 
what they are doing in their approaches to God. Nor can ever the 
minds of such be satisfied in our present state* otherwise than hy God's 
telling us, how wo are to conceive of him, and authorising us to do ilia 
a w ay of condescension to our present dark and infirm state. 

8. I cannot forbear to notice, as what wauls not its own weight in tub 
case, though in condescension wit did a litthi waive arguments drawn 
from the practical injtunt.ee of truth * f that however great the improve- 
ments, as to notions of truths concerning the nature of the Deity mav of 
late have been, yet the effects of these notices in their highest improve- 
ment, have been far from recommending them, as sumcieni to the end 
we have now in view. This natural theology has rather made men 
more learned than more pious. Where Scripture truth has not been 
received in its love and power, men have seldom been bettered by their 
improvements in natural theology. But we see in experience, that they 
who can prove most and best in these matters, evidence least regard to 
the Deity in their practice. 

I shall add one observation more, which at once enforces the argu- 
ment we artf upon, against the sufficiency of natural religion, and cuts 
off a pretended retortion of it, against the Christian religion ; and it is 
this : the religion the Deists plead for, and are obliged to maintain, is a 
religion that pleads acceptance on its own account, which has no pro- 
vision against guilt and escapes, as shall he demonstrated hereafter ; a 
religion which consequently must be more perfect, and so requires a 
more exact knowledge of the Deity in order to its support: whereas, the 
Christian religion is one which is calculated for man in his fallen state ; 
and the fall is everywhere in it supposed, and a gracious provision made 
against defects in knowledge, and unallowed practical escapes. 



CHAPTER V. 

Proving the Insufficiency of Natural Religion from it$ dtfeclkeness a* to Ik* 
Worship of God. 

The argument we are to improve against the sufficiency of natural 
religion in this chapter, might have been considered as a branch of the 
foregoing : but, that we may be more distinct, and to show a regard 
unto the importance of the matter, we shall consider it as a distinct ar- 
gument by itself. 

. Now therefore, when we are to speak of the worship of God, it is 
not of that inward veneration that consists in acts of the mind, such as 
esteem, fear, love, trust, and the like ; but of the outward, stated, and 
solemn way of expressing this inward veneration* That there should 
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not only be an inward regard to the Deity in our minds, influencing the 
whole of our outward deportment ; but that besides, there should be 
fixed, outward, and solemn ways of exercising and expressing these 
inward actings, seems evident beyond any reasonable exception, — 

1. From the general agreement of the world in this point. All the 
world has owned some worship necessary. Every nation and people 
had their peculiar way of worship,* It is true, most of them were ri- 
diculous, many of them plainly wicked, and all of them vain ; but this 
makes not against the thing in general ; only it bespeaks the darkness 
of nature's light, as to the way of managing in particulars, that which 
in general it directs to. 

2.^ The Deists themselves own this much. Herbert in his treatise, dt 
Relxgione Gentilium, confesses it a second branch of the generally re- 
ceived religion, for which he pleads, that God is to be worshipped. It 
is true, in his next, while he tells us that vii tue and piety were owned 
to be the principal means of worshipping him, he would seem to pre- 
clude us from the benefit of the former acknowledgment. But yet he 
dares not assert, that this which he condescends on was the only way, 
and so pretend the worship we speak of unnecessary ; but being to hold 
forth the sufficiency of this natural religion, he was loth to speak any 
more of that, which would load him, if he had considered it, unto a dis- 
covery of its nakedness. But others of the Deists do own the necessity 
of such a worship, and protend prayer and praise sufficient to this pur- 
pose, as he also doth in his other treatises, particularly de Veritate.] 

8. The same reasons which plead for inward acts, peculiarly directed 
to this end, plead for outward veneration likewise. If we have minds 
capable of this inward veneration, so are we capable of outward expres- 
sions ; and are under the same obligation to employ those latter sorts 
of powers to the honor of God, that binds us to the former. Nor is 
there more reason why, besides that transient regard we ought to pay 
him in all our actions, there should be inward acts peculiarly designed 
to express our inward veneration, than that there should be outward 
stated acts, peculiarly designed for the same purpose. 

4. The nature of society pleads loudly for this. Mankind as united 
in societies, whether lesser, as families, or greater, as other societies, 
depend entirely on God ; and therefore owe him reverence, and the ex- 
pression of it in some joint and fixed way, Public benefits require 
public acknowledgements : and this sort of dependence on, and subjec- 
tion to the Deity, should certainly have suitable returns. 

5. It is incontrolably evident, that many in the world do shake off 
all regard to the Deity, and walk in an open defiance to him, and those 
laws which he has established. Certainly therefore, it is the duty of 
such as keep firm, openly to testify their dependence on and regard to 
the Deity, which is not sufficiently done by the performance of those 
things, which are materially according to the appointment of God. For 
what regard to God there is, influencing to those outward acts, cannot 
be clearly discerned by on-lookcrs, who know not but somewhat, beside 

• Herbert de Veritate, p. 271, 272. 

1 Herbert de Veritate, p. 272.— Nos inttrta externum ilium Dei ndtwn (sub aHqu* 
aMfkuit specie) ear onmt seeub regume, gente cvicimus.—" In the mean time we have 
proved this external worship of God, under some appearance of religion, from every 
age, country, and nation-" 
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any regard to the authority of the lawgiver, may be at the bottom of all* 
It is therefore necessary that there be public, solemn actions, directly 
and plainly importing our nvouchinent of a regard to htm, in opposition 
to these affronts tbat are publicly offered to him. 

G. This worship is necessary in old it to maintain and cherish that 
inward veneration. It is well known, however much we are bound to 
it, yet the sense of this obligation, aud that veneration itself to which 
we are obliged, is not so deeply ri vetted upon our minds, but it 
needs to be cherished, and the habits strengthened by actings. It is nut 
so easy for men to do this by inward meditation, who for most part are 
little accustomed to this way, and can indeed scarce fix their minds in 
this inward exercise at all, especially if they have no GxeJ way of ex- 
ercising it, but are left at liberty to choose their own way, Religion 
therefore must go out of the world, or, there must be stated and fixed 
ways of exercising it. This is easily justifiable from expeiienee, which 
shows, that where once public worship is disregarded, any other sort of 
respect to the Deity quickly falls of its own accord. 

7. It is necessary for the beat jit of human society t The foundations 
of human society are laid upon the notion of a God, and the sacredncss 
of oaths, and the lived notions of right and wrong, which all stand and 
fall together. Nor is there any way of keeping that regard to those 
thfrurs, which are the props of human society , without such a worship of 
God, as that we plead for. This all the lawgivers were of old satisfied 
about, and took measures accordingly. 

8. If religion has any valuable end, then certainly this must be one 
main part of it, to lead man to future happiness ; which cannot, with 
any show of reason, be alleged to consist in any thing besides the en- 
joyment of God. And it is plainly ridiculous to suppose, that mankind 
can be kept up in any fixed expectation of, or close pursuit after 
this, if not animated and encouraged by some, nay frequent expe- 
riences of commerce betwixt him and the Deity here. And it is foolish 
to .pretend, that this is otherwise to be had, in any degree answerable to this 
end, in any other way than in the way of designed, fixed, solemn and stated 
worship. 

Now this much being said in the general for clearing the necessity of 
such a worship, and the importance of it in religion ; it remains that we 
prove the light of nature insufficient to direct us as to the way of it. And 
this we conceive may be easily made to appear from the ensuing grounds. 

1. The manifest mistakes all the world fell into, who were left in this 
matter to the conduct of the mere light of nature, abundantly evince the 
incompetency of nature's light for man's direction, with respect to the 
worship of God. Every nation had their own way of worship, and that 
stuffed with blasphemous, unworthy, ridiculous, ungrounded, impious, and 
horrid rites and usages ; of which there arc innumerable accounts every 
where to be met with. We can no where in the heathen world find 
any worship that is not manifestly unworthy of, and injurious to the 
glorious God. Surely that light that suffered the world to lose their 
way so evidently, must be sadly defective. Their worship was every 
where such, even where wise men were the-, instituters of it, that it could 
not satisfy any 'person who had any true notion of God ; and was the 
scorn of the wise and discerning. Nor can it with any show of reason 
be pleaded, tbat these defects and enormities are to be charged, not on 
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the defectiveness of nature's light, but the negligence of those who did 
not use it to that advantage it might have been used ; since it has been 
tibove proven, that the only way we can judge what nature's light can 
do, is by considering what it has done somewhere 01 other. And these 
enormities .did every where obtain: they were not peculiar to some 
places ; but wherever men were left to the light of nature, there they 
t tell jnto them. 

2., These ways of worship, viz. prayer and praise, which are conde- 
scended upon by the Deists, and seem in general to have the counte- . 
nance of reason ; yet, as they ate discovered by nature's light, can no 
way satisfy. Be it granted that nature's light directs to them in general, 
end binds them on us as duty ; yet it must be allowed, that this is not 
enough; for the difficulty is, how we shall in particular manage them to 
the glory of God % and our own advantage. The duty is stated in the 
general, and when we begin to think of compliance with it, we find the 
light of nature, like the Egyptian task-masters, set us our work, and dej 
mand brick, while yet it allows us no straw. What endless difficulties 
are we cast in, about the matter of our prayers and praises ? What 
things shall we pray to God, and praise him for ? How shall we be fur- 
nished with such discoveries of the nature, excellencies, and works of 
God ; and what things are proper for us, as may be sufficient to guide 
us in our prayers and praises, and keep us up in a close attendance on 
these duties in the whole tract of our lives, without wearying or fainting? 
Are we, because we know not what is good or ill for us, to hold in mere 
generals, as the best of the philosophers thought? If so, will the mind 
of man, for so long a tract of time, be able to continue in this general 
way, without nauseating ? Or, shall we descend to particulars ? If so, 
how shall materials be furnished to us for such particular addresses, who 
know so little of God's works, or our own wants ? Again, who shall 
teach us the way and manner of praying and praising, which will be ac- 
ceptable to God ? Shall every one's fancy be the rule ? If there be a 
fixed rule, which, and where is it? Again, what security have we from 
the mere light of nature, as to the success and acceptance of these 
duties? It will be to no advantage to except, that God requires of us 
no more than he has directed us in ; for this is to beg the main question. 
Were it once granted, that no more is required than what natures's light 
directs to, there might be some countenance for this plea, that what it 
gives no directions in, will not be insisted upon by God; but this is 
plainly refused, and so the difficulties remain. Nor is it to more adt 
vantage to pretend, that the substance being agreed to, God will not 
insist upon circumstances of worship : for the difficulties objected re- 
spect not merely the circumstances, bu> the very substantial parts of 
these duties. As to what may be pretended of the influence of the 
hopes of eternal, life, toward the keeping up men in attendance on, 
duties ; as to the particular manner of the performance of which, and 
the grounds of acceptance, they are entirely in the dark. This plea 
shall be fully considered afterwards. As it is obvious, that no general 
supposal of benefit can for any long tract of time keep men steady in 
the performance of actions, about the nature and acceptance of which 
they are in. doubt ; so, it shall be made to appear there is no ground 
from the mere light of nature for any such hope of future felicity, as 
can relieve in this case. 

39* 
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■L The plain confession of the more thuiightfitl, wise and discerning 
of the heathen world, plainly proves this.* The followers of the famed 
Confucius in China, though they own that there is one Supreme God, 
yet profess themselves lenoram of the way in which he is to be wor- 
shipped, and therefore think it safer to abstain from worshipping* than 
err in the assignation of improper honor to him- Plato in his second 
Alcibiade*, which he inscribes "Of Prayer," makes it bis business to 
prove, M That we know not how to manage prayer;" and therefore con- 
cludes it "safer to abstain altogether, than err in the manner." Alci- 
biades is going to the temple to pray, Socrates moots him, dissuades 
him, and (troves his inability to manage the duty, of which be is at 
length convinced; whereupon Socrates concludes, "You see, says he, 
that it is not al all safe for you to go and pray in the temple — I am 
therefore of the mind, that it is much better for you to be silent. — And 
it is necessary you should wait for some person to teach you liow you 
ought to behave yourselves, both towards the gods and men. To which 
Alcibiades said, and when will that time come, Socrates 1 And who 
is he that will instruct me ? With what pleasure should I look on him t 
To which he replies, he will do it who takes a true care of you. But 
methinks, as we read in Homer, that Minerva dissipated the mist that 
covered Diomedes, and hindered him from distinguishing a God from a 
man ; so it is necessary, that he should in the first place scatter the 
darkness that covers your soul, and afterwards give you these remedies 
that are necessary to put you in a condition of discerning good and evil ; 
for at present you know not how to make a difference. Alcibiades says, 
I think I must defer my sacrifice to that time. Socrates approves — You 
have reason, says he; it is more safe so to do, than run so great a risk.t 
The famed Epictetus was so much of the same mind, that he knew no 
way but to advise every one to follow the custom of their country in 
worship."^ Upon the same account Seneca rejects all this worship. 
And memorable is the confession of Jamhlichus, a Platonic philosopher, 
who lived in the fourth century — " It is not easy to know what God 
will be pleased with, unless we be either immediately instructed bv God 
ourselves, or taught by some person whom God hath conversed with, or 
arrive at the knowledge of it by some divine means or other."§ Thus 
you see how much these great men were bemisted in this matter, and may 
easily conclude what the case of the rest of mankind was. 

4. The very nature of the thing seems to plead against the sufficiency 
of reason in this point : for it seems plainly to be founded on the clear- 
est notions of nature's light, that the worship of God is to be regulated 
by the will and pleasure of God ; which, if he reveal not, how can we 
know it ? Hence it was that the heathens never pretended reason but 
always revelation for their worship. The governors all of them did 
this. And Plato tells us, "That laws concerning divine matters must 
be had from the Delphic Oracles."|| 

Much more might be said on this head, were it needful : but I am ap- 
prehensive this is a point that the Deists will not be fond to dispute with 
us ; not only because they arc no great friends to this worship, but 

* Hornbcck dc Convcrsione Gentiiium, Lib, 5. cap. 6. p. 47. 

t We have the same account of Socrates and Xenophen j of which Stanley, p. 75. 

\ Epictet. Enchired. cap. 38. 

§ Seneca Epis. 95. Jambl. dc Vita Pythag. cap. 28. 

* * Plato de Lcgibus. 
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because they can say so little on this head, which has any show, of 
reason : of which their famed leader Herbert, was sufficiently aware, 
when he tells us in bis third article, that virtue is the principal 
worship of God ; whereby he owns, that there is indeed another part 
of, which he dare not name, because he knows not what to say about it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Proving the insufficiency of Natural Religion, from its defectiveness as to the discovery 
wherein man's happiness lies. 

Next to the glory of God, the indisputably supreme end of man, and 
of the whole creation, of which I am not now to discourse, the happi- 
ness of man, is, past all peradventure, his chief end. Yea, perhaps, if 
wo speak properly, except as above said, it is his only end. For what- 
ever man is capable of designing, is comprehended under this, being 
either what doth, or at least is judged to contain somewhat of happi- 
ness in it, or what is supposed to contribute to that wherein satisfaction 
is understood to consist. Every thing a man aims at, is either aimed at 
as good in itself, or contributing to our good. The first is a part of our 
happiness ; the last is not in proper speech so designed, but the good to 
which it contributes, and that still is as before a part of our happiness. 
If roligion is therefore any way useful or sufficient, it must be so with 
respect to this end. And sinco religion not only claims some regard 
from man, but pleads the preference to all other things, and demands 
his chief concern, and his being employed about it as the main business 
of his life, it must either contribute more toward this end, than any 
thing else, nay be able to lead man to this end, otherwise it deserves not 
that regard which it claims, and is indeed of little, if any use to man- 
kind. If then we are able to evince that natural religion is not suffi- 
cient to lead man to that happiness, which all men seek, and is indeed 
the chief end of man, there will be no place left for the pretence of its 
sufficiency, in so far as it is the subject of this controversy betwixt the 
Deists and us. And this we conceive may be made to appear many 
ways. But in this chapter we shall confine ourselves to one of them. 

If nature's light is not able to give any tolerable discovery of that 
wherein man's happiness lies, and that it may by him be obtained, then 
surely it can never furnish him with a religion that is able to conduct' 
him to it. This cannot with any show of reason be denied. It remains 
therefore that I make appear, that nature* s light is notable to discover 
wherein man's happiness lies, and its attainableness. Now this I think 
is fully made out by the following considerations : 

1. They who, being left to the conduct of the mere light of nature, 
have sought after that good wherein man's happiness is to be had, could 
not come to any agreement or consistency among themselves. This is 
a point of the first importance, as being the hinge whereon the whole of 
a man's life must turn ; the spring which must set man a-going, ?nd 
give life to all his actions, and to this they must all be directed. This, 
-if any other thing ought to be easily known ; and if nature's light is a 
sufficient guide, it must give evident discoveries of. But, methinks, here 
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is a great sign of a want of this evidence ; great men, learned men, wise 
philosophers and industrious searchers of truth have split upon this point, 
into an endless variety of opinions ; insomuch that Yarro pretends it 
reckon np no less than 288 different opinions. Way I not now use lk 
argument of one of the Debts, in a case which he falsely supposes to te 
alike, and thus in his own words argue upon this point, (only putting in. 
the discoveries of nature *s tight about happiness or the evidence of than 
discoveries t in place of the evidence of the reasons of the Christian n- 
ligion^ against which he argues) : "If the discoveries of it were evident, 
there could be no longer any contention or difference about the chid' 
good ; all men would embrace the same and acquiesce in it : no preju- 
dice would prevail against the certainty of such a good."* " It is even 
man's greatest business here to labor for his happiness, and consequently 
none would be backward to know it. And, if all do not agree in it, those 
marks of truth in it are not visible, which arc necessary to draw aaa.** 
sent."t But whatever there is in this, it is a most certain argument of 
darkness, that there is so great a difference, where the searchers ate 
many, it is every one's interest to find, and the business and search is 
plied with great application. 

2. The greatest of the philosophers have been plainly mistaken in it. 
They espoused opinions in this matter, which are not capable of an/ 
tolerable defence. Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, defined them " happy 
who are competently furnished with outward things, act bonesdy, and 
live temperately."! Socrates held, that there was but one chief good, 
which is knowledge, if we may believe Diogenes Laertius in his life. 
Aristotle, if we may take the same author's words for it, places it in vir- 
tue, health, and outward conveniency, which no doubt was his opinion, 
since he approved Solon's definition o'f the chief good ;$ and herein he 
was followed by his numerous school. Pythagorus tells us, that the 
" knowledge of the perfections of the soul is the chief good." It is true, 
he seems at other times to speak somewhat differently ; of which we 
may speak afterwards. Zcno tells us, that it lies in " living according to 
nature." Cleanthcs adds, that u according to nature is according to vir- 
tue." Crysippus tells us, that it is to live according to expert knowledge 
of things which happen naturally."|| It is needless to spend time in 
reckoning up innumerable others, who all run the same way, placing 
happiness in that which is not able to afford it, as being finite, of short 
continuance, fickle and uncertain. It is not my design to confute those 
several opinions. It is evident to any one, that they are all confined 
to time, and upon this very account fail of what can make us happy. 

3. They who seem to come nearer the matter, and talk some- 
times of conformity to God being the chief good; that it is our 
end to be like God, and the like ; as Pythagoras and some others ;fl but 
especially Plato, who goes farther than any of the rest ;** yet cannot 
justly be alleged to have made the discovery, because we have not any 
account of their opinions clearly delivered by themselves, but hints here 
and there gathered up from their writings, which are very far from satis- 
fying us as to their mind. Besides they are so variable, and express 

* Oracles of Reason, p. 206. t JW* P- *<H< 

1 Stanley, p. 26. Life of Solon, cap. 9. § Stanley, p. 540. 

\\ Stanley, p. 462. V Ibid. p. 541. ♦♦ Hid. p. 192. cap. 8. 
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themselves so differently, in different places, that it is hard to find their 
mind ; nay I may add, they are, industriously and of design obscure. — 
This, Alcinous the Platonic philosopher, tells us plainly enough in his 
Doctrine of Plato, which is inserted at length in Stanley's Lives. He 
says, "that he thought the discovery of the chief good was not easy, 
and if it were found out, it was not safe to be declared.*** And that for 
this -reason, he did communicate his thoughts about it to very few, and 
those of his most intimate acquaintance. Now the plain meaning of all 
this, in my opinion is, that he could not tell wherein man's happiness 
consists, or what that is which is able to afford it : or at most, that though 
one way or other in his travels, by his studies or converse, he had got 
some notions about it ; yet he did not sufficiently understand them, and 
was not able to satisfy himself or others about them, and that therefore, 
he either entirely suppressed, or would not plainly speak out his thoughts, 
least the world should see his ignorance, and that though his words dif- 
fered, yet in very deed he knew no more of the matter than others. 
For to say, that, upon supposition that his discoveries had been satisfy- 
ing, as to truth and clearness, and that he was capable to prove and 
explain them, they were not fit to be made known to the world, is to 
speak the grossest of nonsense ', for nothing was so necessary to be 
known, and known universally, as the chief good, which every one is 
obliged to seek after. To know this, and conceal the discovery, is the 
most malicious and invidious thing that can be thought of. And rather 
than charge this on Plato, I think it safer to charge ignorance on him. 
He speaks somewhat liker truth than others, while he tells us, " That 
happiness consists in the knowledge of the chief good ; that philoso- 
phers, who are sufficiently purified, are allowed after the dissolution of 
their bodies, to sit down at the table of the gods, and view the field of 
truth ; that to be made like God is the chief good ; that to follow God 
is the chief good." Some such other expressions we find. But what 
does all this say? Does it inform us that Plato understood our happi- 
ness to consist in the eternal enjoyment of God ? Some, who are loth 
to think that Plato missed any truth of importance which is contained 
in the Scripture, think so : but for my part, I see no reason to convince 
me from all this that Plato understood anything tolerably about the en- 
joyment of God, either in time or after time, or that he was fixed and 
determined wherein the happiness of man consists, or that really any 
such state of future felicity is certainly attainable. All this was only a 
heaven of his own framing and fancy, fitted for philosophers ; for the 
being of which, he could give no tolerable arguments. And all this ac- 
count satisfies me no more that Plato understood wherein happiness 
consists, than the following does, that he knew the way of reaching it, 
which I shall transcribe from the same chapter of Alcinous' Doctrine 
of Plato : " Beatitude is a good habit of the genius, and this similitude 
to God we shall obtain, if we enjoy convenient nature, in our manner, 
education, and sense, according to law, and chiefly by reason and disci- 
pline, and institution of wisdom, withdrawing ourselves as much as pos- 
sible from human affairs, and being conversant in these things only which 
are understood by contemplation : the way to prepare, and as it were, 
to cleanse the demon that is in us, is to initiate ourselves into higher dis- 
ciplines ; which is done by music, arithmetic, astronomy and geometry, 
not without some respect of the body, by gymnastic, whereby it is made 
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more ready for the action* both of war and peace/' I pretend not to 
understand him bore : but tin* I understand from him, that one of three 
is certain, either he understood not himself, or had no mind that others 
should understand ; or that he was tho most unmeet man in the world to 
instruct mankind about this important point, and to explain things about 
which tlie world was at a lo*s. When men speak at this rate, we may 
put what meaning we please upon their words. 

4. It is plain that none of them have clearly come to know themselves, 
or inform othci s that hap fine a* in not to be had here; that it crmsi&U in 
the eternal t/ijoj/mtnt of God after time ; and that thh u attainable 
Thosi* are thing* whereabout t fie re in a deep % lie nee, not so much ns a 
word of them, far less any proof. If ever we were to expect such a 
thing we might look for it from those who have not merely touched at 
tilts subject by-tht-hve, and in cJiirk hints, but Iihvu discoursed of moral 
ends on set purpose, such as Cicero and Seneca, Cicero frequently 
tells that he designed to enrich his native country with a translation of 
all that was valuable in the Greek philosophers, he had perused them 
for this end, and thus accomplished, he sets himself to write of moral 
ends, which he does in live books. Here we may expect somewhat to 
the purpose : but if we do, we are disappointed. The first book sets off 
Epicures' opinion about happiness with a great deal of rhetoric. The 
second overthrows it. The third represents the Stoic's opinion. And 
the fourth confutes it. The fifth represents and asserts the Peripatetic's 
opinion, which had been as easily overthrown as any of them. And this 
is all you are to expect here, without one word of God, the enjoyment 
of him, or any thing of that kind, which savors of a life after this. 
Seneca writes again a book de Vita Beata consisting of thirty-two 
chapters. Here we may find somewhat possibly. And indeed if one 
should hear him state the question, as he does in his second chapter he 
would expect some great matters from him. Quaramus quid optiine 
factum sit, non quid u sit at is simian : et quid nos in possession* felici- 
tatis ozturnw. constituat, non quid vulgo, veritatis pessimo interpreti, 
probaium sit. Vulgus autem tarn chlamydalos, quam coronam voco.* 
What may we not now expect 1 But after this, I assure you, you are to 
look for no moro words about eternity, nor any thing more, but a jejune 
discourse in pretty sentences, at) out the Stoic's opinion, representing 
that a man would be happy, if his passions were extinct, and he was 
perfectly pleased with the condition he is in, be it what it will. Now 
after this, who can dream that nature's light is sufficient to satisfy here? 
Is every man able to discover that which philosophers, the greatest of 
them, after the greatest application, failed so signally about, that scarcely 
any of them came near it, and none of them reached it ? 

5. Nor will it appear strange, that the Heathen philosophers of old 
should be so much at a loss about future happiness, to any one who con- 
siders how difficult, if not impossible it must be for any, who rejects 
revelation, and betakes himself to the mere light of nature, to arrive at 
the wished for, and necessary assurance of eternal felicity after this life, 
even at this present time, after all the great improvements, which the 

* Let us inquire what is best to be done, and not what is most common ; and what 
puts us in possession of eternal felicity, and not what is approved by the vulgar,— 
the worst judges of truth. By the vulgar I mean the rich and great men, as well as 
the mob. ° ° 
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rational proofs of a future state have obtained, since Christianity pre* 
vailed in the world* If nature's light, now under its highest improve- 
ments, proves unable to afford full assurance, and still leaves, us to fluc- 
tuate in uncertainty about future happiness ; no wonder that they should 
be in the dark, who were strangers to these improvements. 
- That the arguments for a future state, since Christianity obtained, 
have received a vast improvement from Christian divines and philoso- 
phers, cannot modestly be denied. The performance of Plato and Ci- 
cero, on this point, which were the best among the ancients, are, when 
compared with our late Christian writers, but like the trifles of a boy at 
school, or the rude essays of a novice, in comparison to the most elabo- 
rate and complete performances of the greatest masters : if they bear 
even the same proportion. He who knows not this, knows nothing in 
these matters. Yea, to that degree have they im proven those argu- 
ments, that it is, utterly impossible for any man, who gives all their rea- 
sons for the continuance of the soul after death, with their answers to 
the trifling pretences of the opposers of this conclusion, a fair hearing 
and due consideration, to acquiesce rationally in the contrary assertion 
of Atheists and mortal Deists ; or not to favor, at least this opinion,. as 
what is highly probable, if not absolutely certain. 

But after all, if we are left to seek assurance of this from the unas- 
sisted light of nature, that certainly God has provided for, and will ac- 
tually bestow upon man, and more especially man who is now a sinner, 
future and eternal felicity, we will find ourselves plunged into inextri- 
cable difficulties, out of which the light of nature will find it very difficult, 
if not impossible to extricate us. „ It is one thing to be persuaded of the 
future separate subsistence of our souls after death, and another to know 
in what condition they shall be ; and yet more to be assured, that after 
death our souls shall be possessed of eternal happiness. It is precisely 
about this last point that we are now to speak. The arguments drawn 
from nature's light will scarce fix us Jn the steady persuasion of future 
and eternal felicity. There is a great odds betwixt our knowledge of 
future punishments, and the grounds whereby we are led to it, and our 
persuasion of future and eternal rewards. Upon inquiry the like rea- 
sons will not be found for both. Our notices about eternal rewards, 
when the promises of it contained in the Scripture are set aside, will be 
found liable to many objections, hardly to be solved by the mere light 
of nature, which do not so much affect the proofs advanced for future 
punishments. Besides, since the entrance of sin, its universal preva- 
lence in the world, and the consequences following upon it, have so long 
benighted roan, as to any knowledge that he otherwise might have had 
about eternal happiness, that now it will be found a matter of the utmost 
difficulty, if not a plain impossibility, for him to reach assurance of eter- 
nal felicity by the mere light of nature, however improven. « 

The pleas drawn from the holiness and justice of God, say much 
for the certain punishment after this life, of many notorious offenders, 
who have wholly escaped punishment here ; especially as they are 
strengthened by other collateral considerations clearing and enforcing 
them. 

But, whether the pleas for future and eternal rowards, from the justice 
and goodness of God, on the one hand ; and the sufferings of persons 
really guilty of sin, but in comparison of others virtuous, on the other ; 
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will with equal firmness conclude, that God is obliged to, or certainly 
will reward their imperfect virtues, and compensate their sufferings, may, 
and perhaps not without reason, be questioned. 

That it is congruous that virtue should be rewarded, may perhaps 
easily be granted. But what that reward is, which it may from divine 
justice or bounty claim, it will not be easy for us to determine, if wo 
have no other guide than the mere light of nature. The man who per- 
fectly performs his duty is secured against the fears of punishment, and 
has reason to rest fully assured of God's acceptance and approbation of 
what is every way agreeable to his will. He has a perfect inward calm 
in bis own conscience, is disturbed with no challenges, and has the sa- 
tisfaction and inward complacency, resulting from his having acquitted 
himself according to his duty : his conscience assures him he has done 
nothing to provoke God to withdraw favors already given, or to with- 
hold farther favors. And though he cannot easily see reason to think 
God obliged, either to continue what he freely gave, or accumulate far- 
ther effects of bounty upon him, or to protract his happiness to eternity ; 
yet he has the satisfaction of knowing, that he hath not rendered him- 
self unworthy of any favor. This reward is the necessary and unavoid- 
able consequence of perfect obedience. 

But this comes not up to the point. That which the light of nature must 
assure us of is, that virtuous men, on account of their virtue, may claim 
and -expect, besides this, a farther reward, and that of no less conse- 
quence than eternal felicity. Now, if I mistake it not, when the pro- 
mise of God, which cannot be known without revelation, is laid aside, 
the mere light of nature will find it difficult to fix upon solid grounds, 
for any assurance as to this. Many thorny difficulties must be got 
through. Not a few perplexing questions must be solved. If it is said 
that the justice of God necessarily obliges him, besides that reward 
necessarily resulting from perfect obedience, (of which above), farther 
to recompence, even the most exact and perfect performance of our 
duty, antecedently to any promise given to that effect, with future and 
eternal felicity ; it may be inquired, how it shall be made to appear that 
virtue, suppose it to be as perfect as you will, can be said to merit, and 
to merit so great a reward ? May not God, without injustice, turn to 
nothing an innocent creature? Sure I am, no mean nor incompetent 
judges have thought so.* Where is the injustice of removing or taking 
away what he treely gave, and did not promise to continue ? Is it mo- 
dest or false for us, without the most convincing evidences, of the incon- 
sistency of the thing, to limit the power of God, or put a cannot on the 
Almighty i And does not the very possibility of the annihilation of an 
innocent creature, in a consistency with justice, though God, for 
other reasons, should never think fit to do it, entirely enervate this 
plea 1 If God, without injustice may take away the being of an inno- 
cent creature, how is it possible to evince, that injustice, he must reward 
it with eternal happiness? Again, if we may, for our virtue, claim 
eternal felicity, as due injustice, may it not be inquired, what exercise 
of virtue, — for how long a time continued, — is sufficient to give us this 
title to eternal rewards ? If the bounty and goodness of God is insisted 

* See the Excellency of Theology, &c M by T. H. R. Boil, p. 25, 26, 27, &c ; and 
Confid. abont the Recon. of Reason and Ref. by T. E., p. 21, 22. 
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)n, as the ground of this claim, the plea of justice seems to be deserted. 
Ind here again it may be inquired, whether the goodness of God is 
lecessary in it egress t Whether the bounty of God ought not to be 
understood to respect those things which are absolutely at the giver's 
Measure to grant or withhold 1 Whether, in such matters, we can be 
tssured that bounty will give us this or that, which, though we want, is 
tot in justice due* nor secured to us by any promise 1 Further, it may 
>e inquired how far must goodness extend itself as to rewards 1 Is it 
lot supposable, that it may stop short of eternal felicity, and think 
. less reward sufficient ? Of so great weight have these, and the like 
difficulties appeared to not a few, and those not of the more stupid sort 
f mankind, that they have not doubted to assert boldly, that even inno- 
ent man, without revelation, and a positive prom be, could never be as- 
ured of eternal rewards. And ~how the light of nature can disengage 
s from these difficulties, were man perfectly innocent, I do not well 
nderstand. . 

But whatever there is of this, the entrance of sin and the consider* 
tion of man's case as involved in guilt, has cast us upon new and yet 
reater difficulties. From this present condition wherein we find all 
lankind without exception involved, a whole shoal df difficulties emerge, 
ever, I am afraid, to be removed by unassisted reason. 

Now, it may be inquired, what obedience is it that can entitle us to 
ternal felicity 1 If none save that which is perfect will serve, who 
tall be the better for this reward ? Who can pretend to this perfect 
r sinless obedience 1 If imperfect obedience may, how shall we be 
ire of this 1 How shall he who deserves punishment, claim, demand, 
ud expect reward, a great reward, yea, the -greatest reward, —eternal 
appiness 1 If the goodness of God is pleaded, and it is said, that 
tough we cannot expect in strict justice to have our imperfect obedi- 
nce rewarded ; yet we may hope it from the bounty of God 1 Besides, 
hat was above moved against this, in a more plausible case, when we 
ere speaking of innocent man, it may be further inquired, whether, 
tough infinite bounty might deal thus graciously with man, if he were 
jrfectly righteous, it may not yet withhold its favors, or at least stop 
ion of eternal felicity, with the best among sinners 1 Again, what de- 
■ee of imperfection is it that will prejudge this claim? What may con- 
st with it 1 Who is good in that sense, which is necessary to qualify 
m for this expectation ? Is there any such person existent ? What way 
tall we be sure of this 1 Is it to be measured by outward actions only, 

are inward principles and aims to come in consideration 1 Who can 
low these save God ? If it be said, we can know ourselves to be 
ch : I answer, how shall we maintain any confidence of future, nay 
ernal rewards, while conscience tells that we deserve punishment ? 
hat if by the mere light of nature we can never be assured of for- 
treness How shall we then by it be sure of eternal rewards 1 If we 
e not rewarded here, how can we know but that it has been for our 
is that good things have been withheld from us ? May not this be 
esumed to be the consequence of our known sins, or more covert 
ils, which self-love has made us overlook ? If we suffer, yet do we 
fler more than our sins deserve, or even so much ? If we think so, 
11 we be sustained competent judges of the quality of offences, and 
jir demerit, which are done against God, especially when we are the 

40 
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actors T To whom does it belong to judge t If ye meet with some 
pan, for ye can never prove it is all, of demerit or deserved punishment 
of your sins here, will this conclude that ye shall he exempted from 
suffering what farther God may in justice think due to them, and you on 
their account hereafter i What security have ye that ye shall escape 
with what is inflicted on you here 1 And not only so, but instead of meet- 
ing with what ye further deserve, ohjain rewards which ye dare scarcely 
say ye deserve 1 If God spare ai present a no led offender who can- 
not without violence to reason be supposed a subject meet for pardon 
or for a reward, and reserve the whole punishment due to his crimes, to 
the other world ; but in the mean while, sees meet to inflict present 
punishment on thee, though less criminal, perhaps to convince the world 
that even lesser offenders shall not escape; if, I say, he deal thus, is 
there no way for clearing his justice, hut by confering eternal happiness 
on thee/ Why, if lie inflict what further punishment is due to thee, in 
exact proportion to thy less attrorions crimes; and punish the other 
with evils proportioned to his more atrocious crimes; and make him up 
by the severity of the stroke for the delay of the punishment ; if, 1 
say, thus he do, I challenge any man to tell me where the injustice lies X 
And may not the like be said as to any other virtuous person, or whom 
thou supposest to be such, who meets with sufferings t 

Nor do less perplexing difficulties attend those other pleas for future 
happiness to man, at lest, in his present condition; which are drawn 
from God creating us capable of future happiness, implanting desires, 
and giving us gusts of it : all which would be given in vain, if there was 
no happiness designed for man after time. 

But how by this we can be secured of eternal happiness, I do not 
well sec. Nor do I understand how the difficulties which maybe moved 
against this, can be resolved. It may be inquired, whether this desire 
of happiness, said to be implanted in our natures, is really any thing dis- 
tinct from that natural tendency of the creature to its own perfection 
and preservation, which belongs to the being of every creature, with 
such difference as to degrees and the manner, as their respective natures 
require f If it is no more than this, it must be allowed essential to every 
rational creature : and if every rational creature has an essential attri- 
bute, which infers an obligation on God to provide for it eternal happi- 
ness, and put it in possession of this felicity, if no fault intervene, doth 
it not thence necessarily follow, that God cannot possibly, without in- 
justice, turn to nothing any innocent rational creature ; nay, nor create 
any one, which it is possible for him again to annihilate without injustice/ 
For if we should suppose it possible for God to do so, and thus without 
injustice frustrate this desire, where is the force of the argument ? And 
is it not a little bold to limit God thus 1 I need not enter into the de- 
bute, whether there is any supposable case, wherein infinite wisdom 
may think it fit to do so ? That dispute is a little too nice : for on the 
one hand, it will be hard for us to determine it positively, that infinite 
wisdom must, in any case we can suppose, think it fit to destroy or turn 
to nothing an innocent creature ; and on the other hand, it is no less 
rash to assert, that our not knowing any case, proves that really there 
is cone such known to the only wise God. Besides, if we allow it only 
possible, in a consistency with justice and veracity, for God to do it, I 
am afraid the argument has lost its force. Further, it may be inquired, 
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whether the rational creature can in duty, desire an eternal continuation 
in being, otherwise than with the deepest submission to the sovereign 
pleasure of God, where he has given no positive promise t If submis- 
sion belongs to it, all certainty vanishes, and we must look elsewhere 
for assurance of eternal happiness. A desire of it, if God see meet to 
give it, can never prove that certainly he will give it If it is said, that 
the creature without submission or Jault may insist upon and claim eter- 
nal happiness ; I do not see how this can be proven. 

But again, do not these desires respect the whole man, consisting of 
soul and body ? Doth not death dissolve tlie man % Are not these de- 
sires apparently frustrated % How will the light of nature certainly infer . 
from those desires, gusts, &c. that the whole man shall have eternal 
felicity, while we see the man daily destroyed by death ? Can this be 
understood without revelation f Does the light of nature teach us that 
there will be a resurrection ? I grant, that without the supposal of a 
future existence, we cannot easily understand what end there was worthy 
of God for making such a noble creature as man : but while we see 
man, on the other hand, daily destroyed by death, and know nothing of 
the resurrection of the body, which is the case of all those who reject 
revelation, we shall not know what to conclude, but must be tossed in 
our own minds, and be at loss how to reconcile those seeming inconsist- 
encies : which gave a great man occasion to observe, " That there can 
be no reconciliation of- the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, 
to be righteously administered upon a supposition of the separate ever- 
lasting subsistence of the soul only."* And for proof of this, he insists 
on several weighty considerations, which I cannot transcribe. 

But, should we give up all this, will this desire of happiness prove 
that God designed it for man, whether he carried himself well or not? If 
it prove not that sinful man may be happy, or that eternal happiness is 
designed for man, who is now a sinner, what are we the better for it 1 
Are we not all more or less guilty 1 What will it help us, that we were 
originally designed for, and made capable of future felicity, if we are 
now under an incapacity of obtaining it ? Do we not find that we have 
fallen short of perfect obedience / And can those desires assure us that 
God will pardon, yea reward us, and that with the greatest blessing 
which innocent man was capable of? Moreover, before we end this 
discourse. I hop? to make it appear, that by the mere light of nature no 
man can assuredly know that sin shall be pardoned ; and if so, it is 
vain to pretend, that we can be assured of eternal felicity in our present 
condition. They who have, sinned less and suffered more in this life, 
shall not be so severely punished in that which is to come, as they 
who have sinned more greviously and escaped without punishment here , 
this reason assures us of: but it. can scarcely so much as afford us a 
colorable plea for eternal rewards, to any virtue that is stained with the 
least sin. The Scriptures make mention of a happiness promised to in- 
nocent man upon perfect obedience ; and of salvation to guilty man 
upon faith in Jesus Christ* Beside these two I know no third sort. 
As to the last, the light of nature is entirely silent, as we shall see after- 
wards. Whether it can alone prove the first is a question : but that 
man in his present condition cannot be better for it, is out of question. 

* Dr. Owen on Heb. vi. v. 1, 2. vol. 3, p. SI. 
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0* Were it granted that tbe*c arguments are can elusive, yet the mat- 
ter would be very little* mended : for it is certain, that these arguments 
are loo thin to be discerned by the dim eyes of the generality, even 
though they had tutors who would he at pains to instruct them. Yea, I 
fear that they rattier beget'suspicions than firm persuasions in the minds 
of philosophers. Tliey are of that sort, which rather silence than 
satisfy. Arguments ab abttirdo, rather force the mind lo assent, than 
determine it cheerfully to acqulsesce in the truth as discovered- Other 
demonstrations carry along with them a discovery of the nature of the 
thing, which satisfies it in some measure. Hence they have a force, not 
only to engage, but to keep the soul steady in its adherence to truth ; 
but these oblige lo implicit belief as it were, and therefore the mind 
easily wavers and loses view of truth ; and is no longer firm, than it is 
forced to be so, by a present view of the argument. If learned men 
were always observant of their own minds, and as ingenuous as the Au- 
ditor is in Cicero, in his acknowledgment about the force of Plato's 
arguments for the immortality of the soul,* they would make some such 
acknowledgment as he does. After he has told, that he has read oftener 
than once Plato's arguments for the immortality of the soul, which 
Cicero had recommended in the foregoing discourse as the best that 
were to be expected, he adds, " Sed nescio quomodo, dum lego assentiar : 
cum posui librum, et mecum ipse de immortalitatt animorum eapi cogi- 
tate, atscntio omnis ilia elabihtr"* In like manner might others say, 
when I pore upon those arguments I assent ; but when I begin to look 
on the matter, I find there arises not such a light from them, as is able 
to keep the mind steady in its assent. More especially will it be found 
so, if we look not only to the matter, but to the difficulties which offer 
about it. Yet this steadiness is of absolute necessity in this case* since 
a respect to this must be supposed always prevalent, in order to influ- 
ence to a steady pursuit. The learned Sir Matthew Hale observes, that, 
rr It is very true, that partly by universal tradition, derived probably 
from the common parent of mankind, partly by some glimmerings of 
natural light in the natural consciences, in some, at least, of the heathen, 
there seemed to be some common persuasion of a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. But first it was weak and dim, and even in 
many of the wisest of them overborn; so that it was ratherasus icion, 
or at most, a weak an 1 faint persuasion, than a strong and firm convic- 
tion : and hence it became very unoperative and ineffectual to the most of 
them, when they had greatest need of it ; namely, upon imminent or 
incumbent temporal evils of great pressure. But, where the impression 
was firmest among them, yet still they were in the dark what it was." 

7. It is further to be considered, that it is not the general persuasion 
that there is a state of future happiness and misery, which can avail ; # 
but there must be a discovery of that happiness in its nature, or wherein 
it consists ; its excellency and suitableness, to engage man to look on it 
as his chief good, pursue it as such, persevere in the pursuit over all op- 
position, and forego other things, which he sees and knows the present 

* Cicero Tus. Gtuest. Lib. i. 

f But I know not how it happens, that although I assent to him as long as I am 
reading, yet when I have laid down the book, and begun to think with myself of the 
immortality of the soul, all that assent vanishes. . 

J. Herbert de VeriUte, p, 59, 
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pleasure and advantage of, for it. Now, such a view the light of nature 
can never rationally be pretended to be able to give : if it is, let the 
pretender show us where, and by whom such an account has been given 
and verified ; or let him do it himself. And if this h not done, as it 
never has, and I fear not to say never can be done ; it would not mend 
the matter, though we should forego .all that has been above said, (as was 
above insinuated), which yet we see no necessity of doing. 

8. I might here tell how faintly the Deists use to speak upon this 
head. Though upon occasion, they can be positive ; yet at other times 
they speak modestly about the being of a future state of happiness, and 
tell us " That rewards and punishments hereafter, though the notion of 
them has not been universally received, the heathens disagreeing about 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, may yet be granted to seem 
reasonable, because they are deduced from the doctrine of provi- 
dence, — and that they may be granted parts'of natural religion, because 
the wisest men have inclined them to hold them amongst the heathen,'** 
&c. and now do in all opinions. And as they seem not over certain as 
to the being of future rewards and punishments, so they plainly own 
they can give no account what they are. " Qua vero, qualis, quanta, 
6fc. kmc vita secunda vel morsfuerit ob defectum conditionum ad vtri- 
tahu istius conformationem postulatatum,8ciri nequit" says the learned 
Herberts 



CHAPTERVII. 

Nature's Light affords not a sufficient Rule of Duty. Its Insufficiency hence in/erred. 

There is certainly no other way of attaining happiness, than by pleas- 
ing God. Happiness is no other way to be had, than from him, and no 
other way can we reasonably expect it from him, but in the way of duty 
or obedience. Obedience must cither be with respect to these things 
which immediately regard the honor of the Deity, or in other things. 
The insufficiency of natural religion as to worship, has been above de- 
monstrated. That it is wanting as to the latter, viz. these duties which 
we called, for distinction's sake, duties of moral obedience, is now to bo 
proven. That man is subject to God, and so in every thing obliged to 
regulate himself according to the prescription of God, has been above 
asserted, and the grounds of this assertion, have been more than insinu- 
ated. Now if nature's light is not able to afford a complete directory 
as to the whole of man's conduct, in so far as the Deity is concerned, it 
can never be allowed sufficient to conduct man in religion, and lead him 
to eternal happiness : while it leaves him at a loss as to sufficient rules 
for universal virtue, which even Deists own to be the principal way of 
serving God and obtaining happiness. It is one of the principal things 
to which this is to be ascribed, and whereon man's hopes must reasona* 

* Oracle of Reason, p. 201. 

f De Vet. p. 57, & Alibi sapius. — " But what, of what kind, and how great, this 
second life or death shall be, cannot be known, for want of those conditions that arc 
required for the confirmation of the truth of W 

40* 
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lily be supposed to loan, if he is left to the mere conduct of the light of 
nature. Now the insufficiency of nature's Light in this point will be fully 
made appear, from the ensuing considerations j some of which are ei- 
cellently discoursed by die ingenious Mr. Locke in his Measanabt<m$$ 
vf Christianity , as dtlivtrtd in the S€ripture* If he bad douo as well 
in other points as in this, be had observed ibe thanks of all that wish well . 
to Christianity ; but so far as he follows the truth we shall take bis as-* 
si stance and improve some of bis notions, adding such others, as are by 
him omitted, which may be judged of use to the case in band. 

L Then we observe, thai no man left to tbe conduct merely of na- 
ture's light, has offered us a complete body of morality. Some parts 
of our duty are pretty fully taught by philosophers and politicians. " So 
much virtue as was necessary to bold societies together, and to contri- 
bute to the quiet of governments, the civil laws of common wealths 
taught, and forced upon men that lived under magistrates. But these 
laws, being lor the mosj part made by such, who have no other aims but 
their own powers reached no farther than those things that would serve 
to tie men together in subjection ; or at most, were directly to conduce 
to the prosperity and temporal happiness of any people. Bat natural 
religion in its full extent, was no where, that I know of, taken care of 
by the force of natural reason. It should seem by the little that hith- 
erto has been done in it, that -it is too hard a thing for unassisted reason 
to establish morality in all its parts, upon its true foundations, with a 
clear and convincing light."! Some parts have been noticed, and others 
quite omitted. A complete system of morality in its whole extent has 
never been attempted by the mere light of nature, much less com- 
pleted. 

2. To gather together the scattered rules that are to be met with in 
the writings of morality, and weave these shreds into a competent body 
of morality, in so far as even the particular direction of any one man 
would require, is a work of that immense labor, and requires so much 
learning, study and attention, that it has never been performed, and never 
like to be performed, and quite surmounts the capacity of most, if not 
of any one man. So that neither is there a complete body of morality 
given us by any one. Nor is it ever likely to be collected from those 
who have given us parcels of it. 

3. Were all the moral directions of the ancient sages collected, it 
would not be a system that would be any way useful to the body of man- 
kind. It would consist for most part of enigmatical, dark, and involved 
sentences, that would need a commentary too long for vulgar leisure to 
peruse, to make them intelligible. Any one that is in the least measure 
acquainted with the writings of the philosophers will not question this. 
Of what use would it be to read such morality as that of Pythagoras,! 
whose famed sentences were, u Poke not in the fire with a sword ; stride 
not over the beam of a balance ; sit not upon a bushel ; eat not tbe 
heart ; take up your burthen with help ; ease yourself of it with assist- 
ance ; have always your bed clothes well tucked up ; carry not the 
image of God about you in a ring," &c. Was this like to be of any 
use to mankind ? No surely, some of them indeed speak more plain, 

* Reas. of Christ p. 867. J Ibid. p. 268. 

\ Diog. Laert. Life of Pythagoras. 
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some of. them less so ; but none of them sufficiently plain to be under* 
stood by the vulgar. 

4. Further, were this collection made, and, upon other accounts, un- 
exceptionable ; yet it would not be sufficiently full to be a universal 
directory. For, 1. Many important duties would be wanting. Self- 
denial, that consists in a mean opinion of ourselves, an£ leads to a sub* 
mining, and passing from all our most valuable concerns, when the honor 
of God requires it, is the fundamental duty of all religion, that which is 
of absolute necessity to a due acknowledgment of man's subjection and 
dependence ; and yet we shall find a deep silence in all the moralists 
about it. Which defect is the more considerable, that the whole of our 
apostacy is easily reducible to this one point,' an endeavor to subject the 
will, concerns and pleasures of God to our own. And no act of obe- 
dience to him, can, without gross ignorance of his nature, and unac- 
quaintedness with the extent of his knowledge, be presumed acceptable, 
which flows not from such a principle of self-denial, as fixedly prefer 
the concerns of God's glory to all other things. Again, what duty have 
we more need of, than that which is employed in forgiving enemies, nay 
in loving them 1 We have frequent occasions for it. If we are not ac- 
quainted that this is duty, we must frequently run into the opposite sin. 
But where is this taught among the heathens 1 Further, where shall 
we find a directory as to the inward frame and actings of our minds, 
guideing us how to regulate our thoughts, our designs 1 Some notice is 
taken of the outward behavior ; but little of that which is the spring of 
it. Where is there a rule for the direction of our thoughts as to objects 
about which they should be employed, or as to the manner wherein they 
are to be conversant about them ? These things are of great importance, 
and yet by very far out of the ken of unenlightened nature. Divine 
and spiritual things were little known, and less thought of by philoso- 
phers. 2. As this system would be defective as to particular duties of 
the highest importance ; so it would be quite defective as to the grounds 
of those duties which are enjoined. It is not enough to recommend 
duty, that it is useful to us, or the societies we live in. When we act 
only on such grounds, we show some regard to ourselves, and the socie- 
ties whereof we are members ; but none to God. Where are these 
cleared to be the laws of God 1 Who is he that presses obedience upon 
the consciences of men, from the consideration of God's authority 
stamped upon these laws he prescribes? And yet without this, you may 
call it what you will ; obedience you cannot call it. It is well observed 
by Mr. Locke, — " Those just measures of right and wrong, which ne- 
cessity had any where introduced, the civil laws prescribed, or philoso- 
phers recommended, stood net on their true foundations. They were 
looked on as bonds of society, and conveniences of common life, and 
laudable practices: but where was it that their obligation was tho- 
roughly known, and allowed, and they|received as precepts of a law, of 
the highest law, the law of nature 1 That could not be without the clear 
knowledge of the lawgiver, and the great rewards or punishments for 
those that would not, or would obey. But the religion of the heathens, 
as was before observed, little concerned itself in their morals. The 
priests that delivered the oracles of heaven, and pretended to speak from 
the gods, spoke little of virtue and a good life. And on the other side, 
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the philosophers who spoke from reason, made oof much mention of the 
Deity in their ethics J** 

5. Not milv would this rule he defective unci liunc ; hut it would be 
found corrupt and pernicious* For, 1. Instead of leading them in the 
w ay, It won Id in many instances lead them aside. We should have liere 
Epirtoius binding you to temporise, and M worship the gods after the 
fusliivu of voiir country,*'! You should ficd Pythagoras " forbidding 
fftfl to pray for yourself to God, "J because you know not what is con- 
venient* You should find Aristotle and Cicero coinniendiuir rcvengt as 
a duty* The latter you should lied de feuding Brutus and Cassias for 
killing Ca%ar t and thereby authorizing t ho murder of any magistrates, if 
the actors can but persuade themselves thai they are tyrants. Had wc 
nothing to conduct us in our obedience and loyalty, but the sentiments 
of philosophers no prince could bo secure either o f his life or dignity. 
You should find Cicero pleading for self-murder, from which he can 
never be Creed, nor can any tolerable apoWy be made for him. Herein 
lie wns seconded by Brutus, Cato, Cassius, Seneca and other* innume- 
rable. Many of them practised it ; others applauded of their senti- 
ments in this matter. You may find a large account in Mr. DodwePs 
Apology for the Philosophical Performance* of 'Cicero prefixed to Mr, 
Parker's translation of his book de Finibus. And you may find the 
Debts justifying this in the preface to the Oracles of Reason, wherein 
Blount's killing of himself is justified. Of the same mind was Seneca, ' 
who expressly advises the practice of it. We should here find custom- 
ary swearing commended,,^ if not by their precepts, yet by the ex- 
amples of the best moralists, Plato, Socrates, and Seneca. In whom 
numerous instances of oaths by Jupiter, Hercules, and by beasts, do oc- 
cur. In the same way we should find unnatural lusts recommended J\\ 
Aristotle practised it. And Socrates is foully belied, if he loved not 
the same vice. Whence else could Socratici Sinatdi come to be a 
proverb in Juvenal's days. Pride and self-esteem were among their 
virtues. Which gives me occasion to observe, that this one thing over- 
turned their whole morality. Epictetus, one of the best of all their 
moralists, tells us, " That the constitution and image of a philosopher 
is to expect good, as well as fear evil, only from himself."fl Seneca 
urgeth this every where — " Sapiens tarn aquo anima omnio apud alios 
videt, contemnitque, quam Jupiter: Et hoc se magis suspicit, quod Ju- 
piter uti illis non potest, sapiens non i?w/f."* # And again, " Est aliquid 
quo sapiens antccedat Deum. Tile natural beneficio, non suo sapiens 
est.W Incomptus vir sit externis et insuperabilis, miratorque tantum 
*Mi'."t$ " Pride and self-esteem was a disease epidemical among them, 
and seems wholly incurable by any notions that they had. Some ar- 

* Reasonableness of Christianity, p. 278. f Erict Enchirid. cap. 33. 

% Diog. Laert Vit Pyth. p. 7. § Seneca de Ira, Lib. 3. cap. 1 5. 

H Diog. Laert Vita Arist Lib 5. p. 323. H Epict Ench cap. 27. 

** Seneca, Epist 73. — A wise man beholds and despises all things that he Fees 
in the possession of others, with as easy a mind as Jupiter himself. And in this he 
a3mi.es himself the more, that Jupiter cannot use those things which he despise?, 
whereas the wise man can use them, but w ill not 

tf Id. Epist 53. — There is something in wliich a wise man excels God, as God is 
wise by the benefit of his nature, and not by his own. 

i\ Id. de vita Beata, cap. 8. — Let a man be incorruptible and incorrigible by exter- 
nal things, and an admirer of himself alone. 
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rived to that impudence to compare themselves with, nay, prefer them- 
selves before their own gods. It was either a horrible folly to deify 
what they postponed to their own self-estimation, or else it was a stu- 
pendous effect of their pride to prefer themselves to the gods that they 
worshipped. Never any man amongst them proposed the honor of their 
gods as tho chief end of their actions, nor so much as dreamed of any 
such thing ; it is evident that the best of them in their best actions re- 
flected still back to themselves, and determi ated there, designing to set 
up a pillar to their own.fame."* That known sentence of Cicero, who 
speaks out plainly what others thought, will justify this severe censure 
given by this worthy person, Vult plane virtus honorem : Nee virtutis 
ulla alia mercesj Were it needful, I might write volumes to this. pur- 
pose, that would make one's flesh tiemble to read. They who desire 
satisfaction in this point, may find it largely done by others. I shall 
conclude this first evidence of the corruption of their morality, with this 
general reflection of the learned Amyrald in his Treatise of Religions ; 
" Scarce can there be found any commonwealth amongst those, which 
have been esteemed the best governed, in which some grand and signal 
vice has not been excused, or permitted, or even sometimes recom- 
mended by public laws.} 2. Not only did they enjoin wrong things ; 
but they enjoined what was right to a wrong end, yea even their best 
things, as we heard just now, aimed at their own honor. We have heard 
Cicero to this purpose telling plainly that honor was their aim. Or 
what the poet said of Brutus killing his own sons when they intended 
the overthrow of the liberty of their country, 

Vieit amor patriae laudumque immensa cupido.% 

is the most that can be pleaded for most of them. Others are plainly 
blasphemous, as we have heard from Seneca, designing to be above God 
by his virtue. At this rate this philosopher talks very oft : " Let phi- 
losophy,'' says he, " minister this to roe, that it render me equal to 
God."|| To the maintenance of this, their notions about the soul of 
man contributed much ; stiling it a piece dipt from God 'Aromv/ia *>& 
etov, or a part of God, to& Aits Mcpo* as Epictetus speaks. Horace 
calls it divina particula aura. Cicero in his S omnium Scip. tells us 
what they thought of themselves, Deum sexto te esse — " Know thyself to 
be a God." And accordingly the Indian Brachmans vouched them- 
selves for gods. And indeed they, who debased their gods below men, 
by their abominable characters of them, it was no wonder to find them 
prefer themselves to them. Nor did any run higher this way than Plato. 
Let any one read his arguments for the immortality of the soul, and if 
they prove any thing, they prove it a God. Thus they quite corrupted 
all they taught, by directing it to wrong ends. 3. This system would 
corrupt as to the fountain of virtue and its principle, teaching us to trust 

* Sir Char. Wolseley's Reason of Scripture Belief, p. 118. 

f Cicero de Jlmicitia.— Virtue certainly will have honor, nor is there any other re- 
ward of virtue. 

I See instances to this purpose in a discourse of Moral Virtue, and in difference 
from Grace, p. 295. 

~ The love of his country, and his immense desire of praise, overcame him. 
Seneca, Epistle 48. 
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ourselves, and not depend on God for it* We have heard some speak 
to this purpose already ; and Cicero may well be allowed to speak for 
tlte rest- " A Deo tentum rationtm habtmm: honam auUm rat ion* m 
out non honam a nobis"* And a little after, near the close of hi* book, 
after he has owni.*d our external advantages of learning to be from God, 
he subjoins — >* 4 Virtutcm autem nemo unquam accept am Dto rttulit, 
nimirum re etc : propter virtutcm enimjure laudamur^ tt in virtute rtrtt 
gloriamtr % quod mm contingcrit % si id donum a Deo^non a nobis hahe- 
remus,*^ Thus we see how corrupt they were in this point, and it is 
here easily observable whence they were corrupted as to their chief 
end. He thai believes that he has any thing that is not from God, will 
have somewhat also that he will not refer to him, as his chief end, 4. 
The corruption of this system, would in this appear, thai it would be full 
of coniradlctions. Here we shall find nothing but endless jars; one 
condemning as abominable, what another approves and primes : where- 
by we should be led to judge neither right, rather than any of them. A 
man who, for direction, will betake himself to the declarations of the 
philosophers, goes into a wild wood of uncertainty, and into an endless 
maze, from which he should never get out Plenty of instances, con- 
firming these two last mentioned observations, might be adduced. If 
the reader desire them, I shall refer him to Mr. Locke's Essay on Hu- 
man Understanding, book 1. chap. 3. parag. 9. where he may see it has 
been customary with not a few nations, to expose their children, bury 
them alive without scruple, fatten them for the slaughter, kill them and 
eat them, and dispatch their aged parents : yea, some he will find, have 
been so absurd, as to expect paradise as a reward of revenge, and of 
eating abundance of their enemies. Whether these instances will an- 
swer Mr. Locke's purpose, I dispute not now. I design not to make 
myself a party in that controversy. But I am sure such fatal mistakes, 
as to what is good and evil, are a pregnant evidence of the insufficiency 
of nature's light to afford us a complete rule of duty. If they, who 
were left to it, blundered so shamefully in the clearest cases, how shall 
we expect direction, as to those that are far more intricate ? 

6. Be this system never so complete, yet it can never be allowed to 
be a rule of life to mankind. This I cannot better satisfy myself upon, 
than by transcribing what the ingenious Mr, Locke has excellently dis- 
coursed on this head. " I will suppose there was a Stobeus in those 
times, who had gathered the moral sayings from all the sages of the 
world. What would this amount to, towards being a steady rule, a cer- 
tain transcript of a law, that we are under ? Did the saying of Aristip- 
pus, or Confucius, give it authority 1 Was Zeno a lawgiver to mankind ] 
If not, what he or any other philosopher delivered, was but a saying of 
his. Mankind might hearken to it or reject it as they pleased, or as it 
suited their interest, passions, principles, or humors. They were under 
no obligation : The opinion of this or that philosopher, - was of no 
authority. And if it were, you must take all he said under the same 

* Cicero de Nature. Deorum, Lib. 3. P. raihi, 173.— We have only reason from 
God, but we have good or bad reason from ourselves. 

f But nobody ever acknowledged that be was indebted to God for his virtue, and 
certainly with good reason ; for we are justly praised on account of our virtue, and 
we justly boast of it, which could not be the case, if we had that ts a gift from God, 
and not from ourselves. 
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character. All his dictates must go for law, certain and true ; or Done 
of them. And then if you will take the moral sayings of Epicurus, 
(many whereof Seneca quotes with approbation) for precepts of the 
law of nature, you must take all the rest of his doctrine for such too, or 
else his authority ceases : so no more is to be received from him, or any 
of the sages of old, for parts of the law of nature, as carrying with them 
an obligation to be obeyed, but what they prove to be so. But such a 
body of ethics, proved to be* the law nature, from principles or reason, 
and reaching all the duties of life, I think no body will say the world 
had before our Saviour's time." And I may add, nor to this day has 
by the mere light of nature. " It is not enough," continues he, " that 
there were, up and down scattered sayings of wise men, conformable to 
right reason. The law of nature was the law of conveniency too : and 
it is no wonder these men of parts, and studious of virtue, (who had oc- 
casion to think of any particular part of it) should, by meditation, light 
on the right, even from the observable conveniency and beauty of it, 
without making out its obligation from the true principles of the law of 
nature, and foundations of morality ." More he adds judiciously to this 
purpose ; but this is enough. And hence it is plain, that such a system 
of morality would, if collected, at best be only a collection of prob- 
lems, which every man is left at liberty to canvass, dispute, or reject ; 
nay more, which every man is obliged to examine as to all its parts, 
in so far as it prescribes rules to him, and not to receive, but upon a 
discovery of its truth from its proper principles. 

7. It is then plain that every man is left to his own reason to find out 
his duty by. He is not to receive it upon any other authority than that 
of reason, if revelation is rejected. He must find out therefore, in every 
case, what he is to do, and deduce its obligation from the principles of 
the law of nature. But who sees not, that the most part of men have 
neither leisure nor capacity for such a work ? Men may think duty 
easy to be discovered now, when Christianity has cleared it up. But 
Mr. Locke well observes, " That the first knowledge of those truths, 
which have been discovered by Christian philosophers, or philosophers 
since Christianity prevailed, is owing to revelation ; though as soon as 
they are heard and considered, they are found to be agreeable to reason, 
and such as can by no means be contradicted. Every one may observe 
a great many truths which he receives at first from others, and readily 
assents to, as consonant to reason, which he would have found it hard, 
and perhaps beyond his strength to have discovered himself. Native 
and original truth, is not so easily wrought out of the mine, as we who 
have it delivered ready dug and fashioned into our hands, are apt to 
imagine. And how often at fifty, and threescore years old, are thinking 
men told, what they wonder how they could miss thinking of? Which 
yet their own contemplations did nof, and possibly never would have 
helped them to. Experience shows, that the knowledge of morality, by 
mere natural light (how agreeable soever it be to it), makes but a slow 
progress and little advance in the world : whatever was the cause, it is 
plain in fact, that human reason, unassisted, failed men in its great and 
proper business of morality." 

8. As it is unquestionably certain, that the most part of mankind are 
not able, by their own reason to frame a complete body of morality for 
themselves, or find out what is their own duty in v every particular in- 
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stance. (I shall not speak of any man's being obliged to discover what 
belongs to other people's duty, lest our antagonists should suspect I de- 
signed to open a door for priests, a set of men and an office which they 
mortally hate). I speak only of what is every one's duty in particular. 
And I say it is evident, that the most part of mankind are unable to find 
this, which is not to be done, but by such strains of reasoning, and con- 
nexion of consequences, which they have neither leisure to weigh, nor, 
for want of capacity, education and use, skill to judge of; and as I say, 
they are unable for this, so I fear this task will be found too hard for 
the ablest philosophers. Particular duties are bo many, and many of 
them so remote from the first principles, and the connexion is so subtile 
and fine spun, that 1 fear not to say that it must escape the piercing 
eyes of the most acute philosophers: and if they engage in pursuit of 
the discovery, through so many and so subtile consequences, they must 
either quit the unequal chace, or lose themselves instead of finding truth 
and duty. And if we allow ourselves to judge of what shall be, by 
what has been the success of such attempts, I am sure this is more than 
bare guess. 

9. It is farther to be observed, that no tolerable progress could be 
made herein, were it to be done before advanced years. But it is cer- 
tain, that youth, as well as riper age, is under the law of nature, and 
that that age needs clear discoveries of duty the more, that in it irreg- 
ular passions and inclinations are more vigorous, and it is exposed to 
more temptations than any other part of a man's life ; and besides, it 
wants the advantages of experience, to fortify it against the dangerous 
influence of them, which advanced years are attended with. Now it 
will be to no purpose to me, to find out some years hence what was my 
duty before, as to obedience ; for now the season is over. The law 
may discover my sin, but can never regulate my practice, in a period 
of my Hie that is past and gone. Every man must have the knowledge 
of each day's duty in its season. This is not to be had from the light 
of nature. If we arc left at a loss in our younger years, as nature's 
light will have us, we may be ruiued before knowledge come. Much 
sin must be contracted, and ill habits are like to be very much strength- 
ened before any stop come : yea, they may be so strong, that the found- 
ation of inevitable ruin may be laid. 

Finally, knowledge is requisite before acting ; at least, in order of 
nature it is so, and must, at least in order of time, be contemporary. 
Action gives not always time for long reasoning and weighing such trains 
of consequences, as are requisite to clear duties from the first princi- 
ples of nature's light, and enforce their obligation. And therefore man 
left to it, is in a miserable plight, not much unlike to the case of the 
Romans, Dum deliberant Romani capitur Saguntum:* While he is 
searching for duty, the season is lost; and the discovery, if it comes, 
arrives too late to be of any use. 

It is in vain for any to pretend, that the knowledge of duty is connate 
to the mind of man. Whatever may be pretended as to a few of the 
first principles of morality, and it is but a very few of which this can be 
alleged, yet it is certain, it can never be without impudence extended 
to the thousandth part of the duties we are bound to in particular cases. 

* While the Romans were deliberating, Saguntum was taken* 



